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By  an  Old  Country  Ministeb. 


L 

AN  agriculttiral  village  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
A  large  old  house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  village, 
and  commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  English  Channel  in 
the  distance.  In  the  fore-ground,  a  small  but  well-kept  lawn  dotted 
with  beds  of  choice  flowers.  In  the  rear,  a  large  fruit  garden,  with 
the  cosiest  of  summer-houses  in  its  sunniest  comer;  and  beyond, 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  from  which  is  seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertfle  valleys  in  the  world,  with  a  miniature  river  winding  in 
and  out  among  the  meadows  and  trees,  finding  its  way  to  the  sea  by 
a  circuitous  route  of  many  miles  after  starting  its  course  not  more 
than  a  furlong  from  the  shore. 

Over  to  the  right  is  the  famous  "  Brigand's  Dene,"  a  huge  chasm 
in  the  tall  sea-cliffs,  running  several  hundred  feet  back  into  the  land. 
It  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  below,  assisted  by  a  tiny 
streamlet  above.  It  is  a  wildly  magnificent  ravine,  into  which  the 
sea  rolls  and  tumbles  with  appalling  fury,  while  the  overhanging 
rocks  throw  fantastic  shadows  on  the  waters.  It  is  a  place  of  fearful 
memories  to  the  simple  people  around ;  memories  resting  partly  on 
fact,  no  doubt,  but  largely  aided  by  its  own  savage  and  gloomy 
grandeur.  Seen  on  a  stormy  night,  when  dark  clouds  are  scudding 
across  the  sky,  and  the  moon  with  fitful  gleams  lights  the  crest  of  the 
foaming  waves  and  the  sharp  outline  of  the  beetlmg  crags ;  when  the 
•angry  roar  of  the  billows  as  they  break  on  the  desolate  shore,  or 
thunder  and  explode  in  the  caverns  of  the  Dene,  is  blent  with  the 
voices  of  the  wind,  now  sobbing  and  moaning  in  the  hollows  below, 
now  rushiug  with  frantic  shrieks  up  the  ravine,  it  presents  a  com- 
Jbination  of  savage  magnificence  and  tumultuous  horrors,  in  presence 
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of  wliich  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail  with  fear,  and  philosophy  fail 
to  repel  superstition. 

The  village  is  Quinton.  The  house  belongs  to  my  friend  Wheel- 
brook  The  Dene  is  the  stock  sight  of  the  district,  which  all  visitors 
are  taken  to  see. 

Wheelbrook  is  reckoned  old-fashioned;  smart  young  ladies  call 
him  '*  eccentric,**  because  he  declines  to  shape  his  opinions  and  habits 
by  the  decisions  of  fiashion ;  but  there  is  nothing  odd  about  him.  He 
enters  with  enthusiasm  into  the  movements  of  the  day,  and  hias  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  improvements  made  by  advancing  knowledge ;' 
but  he  is  conservative  enough  to  wish  to  retain  some  few  mementoes 
of  the  past,  and  wise  enough  to  know  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily 
bad  because  it  is  antiquated.  To  the  house  in  which  he  lives — the 
ancestral  home  of  five  generations  of  Wheelbrooks — ^he  clings  with 
proud  affection,  and  firmly  resists  all  attempts  to  modernise  its 
arrangements.  The  library  is  liis  favourite  room,  chiefly,  I  believe, 
because  it  is  the  most  antique.  Its  low  celling,  muUioned  windows, 
heavy  panelled  walls,  and  polished  oak  floor  are  eloquent  of  an  almost 
forgotten  past.  But  its  glory  of  glories  is  a  real  hearth,  wide,  warm,, 
hospitable ;  with  a  broad  seat  tlmist  into  the  "  ingle-nook  "  on  each 
side  the  fire ;  and  a  crook  in  the  wall  against  which  the  huge  poker 
and  tongs  rear  thenxselves  in  loving  fellowship;  and  wondrously 
carved  jambs,  sumoimted  by  a  heavy  mantel  resting  on  five  griflins' 
heads,  fashioned  in  the  most  approved  style  of  ugliness.  I  suppose 
there  must  be  register  grates  and  other  contrivances  for  economising 
fuel  and  adapting  the  structural  arrangements  of  our  houses  to  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  modem  society,  but  I  am  almost  sorry  for  it.  As 
I  sit  in  the  ingle-nook  with  my  friend  Wheelbrook,  and  feel  the 
generous  glow  of  heat  that  comes  from  the  great  log  on  the  hearth, 
and  see  it  shooting  out  fierce  tongues  of  flame  or  sen^g  up  showers 
of  sparks,  I  am  almost  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  that  the  disappearance 
of  open  hearths  marks  the  decay  of  national  spirit  and  patriotism. 
He  says,  truly  enough,  that  there  is  neither  poetry  nor  sentiment  in  a 
register  grate,  and  that  to  banish  the  poetry  of  home  is  to  expel  the 
soul  of  patriotism.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  see,"  he  adds,  **  what  our  fussy, 
intrusive  civilisation  will  leave  us  if  it  is  not  checked ;  the  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere,"  and  he  draws  it  at  register  grates.  Not  that 
he  can  keep  them  entirely  out  of  the  house — ^female  influence  is  too 
powerful  for  that ;  but  hitherto  he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  the  library,  which  he  insists  on  preserving,  as  f ar  aa^ 
possible,  precisely  83  it  was  left  a  hundred  years  ago  by  his  great- 
grandfather. 

Tliat  old  libraiy  is  the  council-chamber  of  the  village,  the  deacon's 
vestry  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  asylum  of  all  who  are  in  distress ; 
for  its  owner  is  everybody's  friend  and  everybody's  confidant  The 
liector  consults  him  about  the  management  of  the  National  School, 
the  Baptist  minister  about  chapel  affairs,  and  those  who  want  legal 
advice  without  paying  a  fee.     But  the  "  Eclectic  Club  "  is  its  great 
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distinctioiL  How  the  club  was  originally  formed  I  never  knew, 
probably  it  grew ;  but  its  name  was  given  by  Miss  Hutton,  one  of  the 
members,  because,  as  she  laughingly  remarked,  only  the  cream  of  the 
Quinton  upper  ten  were  admitted  into  its  circle.  There  are  no  rules, 
no  appointed  times  of  meeting,  no  elections  of  members,  no  black 
balls  or  white  balls,  no  fees.  Every  man  who  has  been  once,  and 
made  himself  agreeable,  comes  again,  and  finds  his  right  to  a  standing 
tacitly  recognised.  If  any  one  strays  in  who  is  not  wanted,  he  is 
either  killed  with  frigid  politeness,  or  served  with  cold  shoulder,  and 
he  seldom  comes  again. 

To-night  Wheelbrook  and  I  are  sitting,  as  we  have  sat  two  or  three 
evenings  a  week  any  time  this  twenty  years,  each  on  his  chosen 
throne  in  the  ingle-nook.  Mrs.  Wheelbrook,  the  motherliest  of 
women,  and  a  keen  controversialist  into  the  bargain,  is  sitting  on  the 
low  chair  knitting.  (Not  netting,  nor  making  antimacassars,  dear 
Miss  Wilhelmina,  but  actually  knitting ;  knitting  a  pair  of  stockings ; 
perhaps  for  her  lord,  perhaps  for  one  of  her  pauper  pensioners  in  the 
village.)  Near  her  is  seated  her  inseparable  companion.  Miss  Hutton, 
also  engaged  on  a  piece  of  plain  sewing.  Like  her  friend,  I  think  she 
rather  despises  the  fancy-work  that  forms  the  heart's  delight  of 
average  young  ladyism ;  for  Miss  Hutton  is  not  more  than  two-and- 
twenty ;  but  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  fancying  that  if  she  was 
forty  years  older,  or  her  friend  was  forty  years  younger,  it  would  be 
difficidt  to  say  which  was  which.  Wheelbrook,  in  his  funny  way, 
calls  her  Eupertina,  for  the  daring  and  dash  with  which  she  occasionally 
chaiges  down  on  his  logical  batteries  and  spikes  his  gims. 

In  the  laige  easy-chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  smoking  a  pipe  of 
enormous  size,  sits  the  patriarch  of  the  village,  old  Master  Stone.  He 
can  remember  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  used  to  hear  John  Foster 
lecture  in  Broadmead  Chapel,  was  a  warm  politician  in  the  days 
when  the  brilliant  harangues  of  Henry  Brougham  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  were  rousing  the  nation  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
penal  code,  lives  to-day  in  a  purely  ideal  past,  and  has  a  firm  belief 
in  the  gradual  but  certain  degeneracy  of  the  times. 

Whedhrock. — ^I  confess  that  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  me  as  it  once  appeared, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  grant  the  same  measure  of  liberty  to  Buman  Catbolics  that 
we  grant  to  Protestants.  Catholicism  is  not  a  religious  system  only,  or  even 
chidly,  but  a  political  one.  It  aims  at  empire.  Its  religious  principles  are 
entirBljr  subordinate  to  its  political  aspirations.  It  is  most  certain  that  nothing 
can  satisfy  Oaxdinal  Mannmg  and  the  Ultramontanes — the  real  representatiyes 
of  Oatholicism — bat  the  possession  of  absolute  dominion.  They  ask  for  tolera- 
tion as  a  step  to  equality,  and  equality  as  a  step  to  ascendancy,  and  ascendancy 
they  would  employ  to  crush  out  erery  faith  but  their  own. 

£Vo9ie.— There  ye  go  I  I  know'd  if  ye  were  let  alone  ye'd  come  round  i'  time. 
The  fac'  is  it's  no  nse  to  talk  about  abstnc'  principles  i'  politics ;  they  won't 
work,  an'  ye*ve  got  to  put  up  with  what  will.  Yer  scientific  liberalism  '11  be 
fatal  to  yer  freedom  if  ye  dwoan't  take  care.  I  alius  tolled  ye  that  Mr.  Peel's 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  were  a  great  blander ;  an*  ye  see  it  now.  Lord  Eldon  see'd 
it  too ;  *^  God  bless  us  and  His  Church !  "  he  said,  when  he  heard  that  the  King 
luuL  signed  it.    Hia  father,  good  old  George  III.,  neyer  would  consent  to  it, 
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though  BUly  Pitt  tried  him  hard.  He  wer'  an  EoglLBhman,  erery  inch  on  him» 
an*  he  knew  well  enough  that  there  neyer  wer'  a  Catholic  but  what  he  wer'  an 
Italian  at  heart. 

Wheelbrook, — ^The  queBtion  is  surrounded  with  grave  difficulties.  The  logic  of 
RQch  writers  as  Dr.  Wylie  demands  the  suppression  of  Roman  Catholicism  by 
law,  and  such  a  measure  is  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  public  justice. 
Shall  we  re-impose  political  disabilities  on  Papists  ?  That  is  the  question  we 
have  to  face.  There  is  no  middle  path  between  granting  them  the  same  freedom 
we  claim  for  ourselves  and  restoring  the  old  repressive  laws,  and  in  the  latter  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  concur. 

Stone. — 0  yes,  ye  could.  A  spell  o*  Popish  rule  an*  a  taste  o'  thumbscrew 
would  bring  home  conviction  wi'  power  to  ye.  Ye'r  not  naturally  cruel,  but  if 
ye'd  to  live  i'  the  same  house  wi'  a  live  lion  ye  wouldn't  objec'  to  his  claws  being 
dipt  an'  his  teeth  drawn.  What's  the  good  o'  talking  ubouc  logic  an'  consistency 
i*  politics  ?  Ye've  got  to  be  inconsistent  and  illogical  too,  many  a  time.  Isn't 
it  a  part  of  the  English  Constitution  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  on  a  criminal 
charge  except  by  a  jury  o*  his  peers  ?  An'  aren't  there  magistrates  all  over  the 
country  passing  summary  sentences  without  any  jury  at  alll'  Isn't  it  laid  down 
that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  except  by  his  own  consent  P  An'  aren't  there  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  land  whose  consent  is  never  asked,  an'  isn't  going  to  be  P 
D'  ye  think  that  Billy  Pittan'  Mr.  Peel  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation  because 
they  wanted  to  carry  out  a  consistent  system  o'  Liberalism  ?  Ko  indeed !  They 
did  it  because  they  wanted  the  Catholic  vote.    It  were  expediency. 

Wheelbrook. — ^If  the  doctrine  of  expediency  is  to  be  supreme  in  politics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  principle,  then  men  who  fear  God,  or  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
truth,  have  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  from  political  life.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  if  a  principle  is  sound  it  will  bear  carrying  out,  and  otight  not  to  be  com* 
promised.  I  have  great  sympathy  with  what  are  called  impracticable  politicans. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending  is  that  they  insist  that 
right  is  right  and  wrong,  wrong,  and  refuse  to  mix  them  up  or  to  tamper  with 
what  they  regard  as  truth.  The  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  no  principles  to  stand  by  ;  only  a  bundle  of  expedients,  for 
which  nobody  cared  a  rap ;  or  if  it  had  any  principles,  the  leaders  were  willing 
to  shelve  them  in  order  to  remain  in  power.  1  hold  that  the  principle  of  relisious 
equality  is  sound,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  out 
toward  all  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant. 

Stone. — ^An'  yet  ye  bean't  sure  it  is.  Don't  ye  see  that  it  isn't  religious  equality 
that  the  Papists  want,  but  political  supremacy?  Why,  yer  whole  difficulty 
arises  from  your  assurance  that  religion  with  the  Ultramontanes  is  a  mere  stalking- 
liorse  to  hide  their  little  game ; — ^the  ladder  by  which  they  mean  to  climb  to 
power.  How  they  do  laugh  i'  their  sleeve  at  the  greenness  o'  philosophic 
Liberals  who  are  so  nicely  hSping  them  into  the  saddle.  I  wrote  a  little  thing 
t'other  day  bearing  on  this  subject.    Perhaps  Miss  Birdie  there  '11  read  it. 

IHands  a  paper  to  Miss  HuUon,  who  reads, 

*^  The  Mice  ;  a  Fable. 
«  Once  upon  a  time  a  number  of  mice  agreed  to  form  a  republican  colony. 
There  was  to  be  entire  freedom  of  opinion,  and  perfect  pcuitical  equality. 
There  were  to  be  no  class  interests  or  vested  rights.  If  any  citizen  mouse 
"round  a  lump  of  cheese  he  was  to  bring  it  to  the  common  store,  or  if  it  was  too 
biK,  he  was  to  tell  the  rest  that  they  might  go  in  a  body  and  eat  it  together. 
^VU  went  well,  and  the  colonv  prospered,  till  one  day  a  luge  gray  cat  came  to 
Uve  in  the  same  country.  Tabby's  arrival  made  rather  a  sensation  among  the 
Saice.  Most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  cat  before,  and  coold  not  tell  what  sort 
t»f  a  creature  it  was.  So  they  stayed  at  home  as  much  as  they  could,  and  barri- 
<:aded  their  doors,  and  when  any  one  was  obliged  to  go  abroad,  several  others 
were  set  to  watoh  the  movements  of  the  cat.  Well,  pus^  got  tired  of  waitings 
and  only  catching  a  stray  mouse  now  and  then,  so  sue  went  dose  to  the  gates 
^  the  mouse  dty,  and  she  said, '  Dear  friends,  won't  yon  admit  me  to  live  with 
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jrou  in  your  beautiful  city  ?  I  have  often  heard  of  you ;  indeed,  your  admirable 
institutionB,  your  freedom,  and  your  prosperity  are  the  common  topics  among 
the  people  of  my  country,  and  I  have  come  a  long  distance,  even  from  over  the 
nu>untain$y  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  people  who  have  had  the  enlighten- 
ment to  found  a  kingdom  on  the  sound  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
Like  yourselves,  I  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  my  own  people 
are  being  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  t3rrant  persecutor  ;  and  i  have  deter- 
mined to  take  up  my  abode  with  you.  I  hope  you  won't  be  untrue  to  the  first 
principles  of  your  constitution,  and  deny  to  me  a  share  in  those  rights  which  you 
claim  for  yourselves.' 

"  This  speech  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mice.  The  elder  and  wiser,  who 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  cats  from  their  grandmothers,  said,  '  No,  no. 
Equal  rights  for  ourselves  but  not  for  cats.'  But  the  younger  ones  were  all  for 
consistency,  and  carrying  out  their  principles,  and  so  on.  The  upshot  was  that 
the  door  was  opened,  when  the  cat  sprang  in  and  instantly  ate  up  an  advanced 
Liberal,  who  was  preparing  to  read  an  address  to  her.  The  rest  took  to  flight, 
convinced  when  too  late  of  the  blunder  they  had  made.  Those  who  could, 
emigrated,  but  those  who  were  too  poor  or  too  feeble  to  travel  stayed  at  home 
and  in  time  were  all  eaten  up. 

**  Moral  :  Never  trust  those  who  come  over  the  mountains.*^ 

Whedbrook, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  pretty  parable.  But  its  real 
moral  is  one  which  is  utterly  inadmissible,  and  one  which  I  should  be  sincerely 
Borry  to  see  carried  out :  it  is,  that  ultra-Catholics  ought  to  be  denied  civil 
lights,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  have  done  anything  to  forfeit  them,  but  on 
the  suspicion  that  they  intend  to  do. 

Stone, — Suspicion !  It's  a  dead  certaintj'.  Ye  know  as  well  as  possible  that 
thev  intend  to  be  dominant,  an'  that  when  they  are  they'll  make  short  work 
both  o'  you  an'  yer  principles.  Keep  'em  in  check,  prohibit  their  organisations, 
make  their  schemes  illegal ;  just  as  ye  forbid  the  introduction  of  Papal  Bulls 
into  the  country  an'  the  circulation  o'  obscene  literature,  because  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  State.  My  objection  to  yer  philosophic  Liberal  theories  is 
that  they  make  it  a  virtue  never  to  lock  the  stable  door  till  the  steed  is  stolen. 

Whetlbrook. — I  am  sure  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  argument  somewhere.  I  wish 
I  could  find  it  out.  It  cannot  be  right  to  refuse  full  freedom  of  conscience  to 
Catholics,  unless  it  is  wrong  to  grant  it  to  anybody  else  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
wrong  for  the  country  to  protect  its  liberties  against  the  designs  of  unscrupulous 
conspirators.  There  is  a  sound  principle  broad  enough  to  cover  the  ca^e,  and  we 
ought  to  find  it.  Experimental  legislation  is  more  dangerous  than  standing  still. 
I  know  it  is  the  present  fashion  of  kid-glove- and-la vender- water  Liberals, 
Bach  as  write  for  the  Spectator,  to  sneer  at  meu  who  stand  by  principles  and 
refuse  to  compromise  truth  as  ** enthusiasts,"  "theorists,"  and  "doctrinaire 
politicians  ;*'  but  if  ever  the  Liberals  are  to  return  to  power,  it  will  be  at  the 
call  of  a  great  principle,  and  in  the  wake  of  a  leader  who  has  the  courage  and 
the  resolution  to  commit  himself  to  its  support.  Such  men  as  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Forster  know  it  too,  and  the  adroitness  and  solicitude  with  which  they 
avoid  the  question  of  disestablishment  proves  that  they  suspect  what  it  is,  and 
are  afraid  of  it.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  late  speech  to  his  constituency,  probably 
came  as  near  to  announcing  it  as  he  dare,  in  the  very  abnormal  position  m  which 
he  has  placed  himself;  but  if  he  meant  his  remarks  about  denominational 
schools  to  be  a  hint  to  his  party  of  the  bent  of  his  thoughts  on  the  broader  ques- 
tion,  let  him  step  out  and  tell  us  that  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  when  all 
State- patronage  of  religion  should  cease,  and  he  will  evoke  an  enthusiasm  which 
will  give  him  trouble  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  bear 
him  to  the  Premiership,  and  make  him  master  of  the  situation. 

Mrs,  WheelbrooL^My  dear,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  Liberal  enthusiasm 
has  not  entirely  spent  itself.  That  was  spoken  like  yourself.  But  I  don't  think 
you  would  like  the  work  of  disestablishment  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Forster. 
He  has  proved  himself  too  trimming  a  statesman,  where  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
are  concerned,  to  be  entrusted  with  iL 
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JVh€elhrook.--ThB,Tik  joix,  Polly.  I  tliink  you're  right  I  dare  say  I  de  talk 
Bometimes  as  if  I  were  fiinking  into  milk-and-water  Toryism.  I  am  not  aoite 
equal  now  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  political  ag:itation  as  I  used  to  be.  I  am 
getting  too  fond  of  a  warm  comer  near  the  fire,  and  a  pair  of  large  sliupers ;  and, 
m  fact,  I  suspect  I  am  growing  more  Gonseryative  as  I  grow  older ;  but  it  arises 
from  a  ttuei  appreciation  of  me  difficulties  and  dangers  of  changOi  and  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  '*  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,"  than  from  any  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  Liberal  principles.    It  is  a  common  experience,  I  beUeye. 

Miss  Hutton. — ^No  matter  what  the  cause  is,  the  fact — ^ii  it  be  one — is  a  yery 
ample  vindication  of  Toryism,  which  you  know  is  only  OonservatiBm  full  srown. 
If  wise  men  like  Mr.  Wheelbrook  get  nearer  to  it  in  proportion  as  they  adyance 
in  years  and  wisdom,  no  doubt  they  would  entireljr  overtake  it  if  they  could  con- 
tinue to  grow  wise.  Toryism,  after  all,  it  seems,  u  only  the  ripened  wisdom  of 
fully-matured  minds.  There  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  however,  which,  also, 
is  quite  consistent  with  Mr.  Wheelbrook's  theory  of  GonservatiBm  coming  on  a 
man  with  age;  moreover,  it  is  a  view  which  some  people  might  be  wicked 
enough  to  prefer. 

Wheelbrook, — ^What  is  it,  Bupertina? 

Miaa  button.— That  such  Conservatism  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  senility,  and 
such  Toryism  the  imbecility  of  dotage. 

Wheelbrook's  reply  to  this  sally  would  doubtless  have  been  worth 
preserving  if  it  h<ad  ever  been  spoken,  but  at  tliat  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Rev.  John  Transome  entered  the  room.  I  think  he 
had  heard  the  last  sentences  of  Miss  Hutton ;  for  he  threw  her  a  look 
of  amused  approval  But  why  did  she  blush  so  deeply  ?  I  begin  to 
think  there  must  be  something  afire.  But  how  will  Bupertina's 
guardian  regard  the  affair  ?  for  he  has  a  passionate  hatred  of  Dissenters, 
while  Transome  has  won  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  "Non-Con 
John."  And  how  about  her  fortune,  which  goes  to  her  cousin  if  she 
marries  before  she  is  twenty-five,  without  the  consent  of  her  guardian  ? 
Can  Transome  afford  to  take  her  without  a  penny  ?  That  he  would  do 
it  I  am  sure.  He  is  just  the  man  to  do  a  chivalrous  thing,  once  con- 
vinced it  is  right.  Well,  the  matter  is  theirs,  not  mine.  And  aftier  all, 
who  ever  knew  a  couple  of  young  lovers  defeated  by  an  obstinate 
guardian? 

Transome  is  the  Baptist  minister ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
that  adorned  the  doctrine  of  Christ  he  is  one.  He  is  upright  and 
downright  and  transparent  as  sunshine.  With  the  physique  of  a 
grenadier,  and  the  courage  of  a  lion,  he  has  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  devotion  of  a  saint.  Every  one 
who  approaches  him  feels  the  spell  of  his  power.  The  following 
incident  shows  the  man.  As  he  was  strolling  along  the  shore,  shortly 
after  he  came  to  Qiiinton,  he  saw  in  advance  of  him  a  man  and  woman 
in  violent  altercation ;  presently  the  man  struck  the  woman  a  severe 
blow  in  the  faca  Transome  instantly  stept  up  and  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  the  fellow  was  in  no  mood  for  being  reasoned  with ;  he  said 
the  woman  was  his  wife,  and  he  had  a  right  to  hit  her  if  he  liked ;  and 
to  give  force  to  his  words  he  struck  her  again.  In  another  moment  he 
was  rolled  over  in  the  mud,  and  Transome's  knuckles  had  barked 
themselves  on  the  fellow's  teeth.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  rushed 
at  his  antagonist,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  parson,  who  rolled  him 
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•over  once  more ;  so,  seeing  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  begged 
pardon,  and  promised  never  to  beat  his  wife  again.  Transome  found 
out  where  he  lived,  went  to  see  him,  called  for  him  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  actually  brought  him  tc  chapel ;  now  he  is,  and  has  been 
for  three  years,  a  consistent  member  of  the  church.  He  frankly 
acknowledges  now  that  when  he  consented  to  come  to  chapel  that  first 
Sunday  morning,  it  was  because  he  was  afraid  the  minister  would 
knock  him  down  if  he  refused. 

It  is  a  treat  to  see  Transome  work,  or  to  hear  him  preach.  He  does 
it  with  a  will.  He  seems  to  be  always  busy  and  always  at  leisure. 
There  is  hardly  a  home  in  the  village  where  he  is  not  welcome,  or  an 
abode  of  sickness  where  you  may  not  find  him ;  while  his  sermons  are 
as  carefully  finished  as  if  he  did  nothing  but  prepare  them.  He  has 
the  happiness  also  of  being  minister  to  a  congregation  that  knows  his 
worth.  They  respond  to  his  influence  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ  to 
the  touch  of  the  organist ;  and  Quinton  possesses  a  Baptist  church 
and  a  Baptist  minister  which  makes  Nonconformity  an  almost  resist- 
less force  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^  Wheelhrooh, — You  are  late  to-night,  Mr.  Transome.  I  wish  you'd  been  in 
time  to  help  our  discussion.  Friend  Stone  thinks  that  the  UltramontaneB  ought 
to  be  put  down  by  law  ;  and,  knowing  their  designs,  I  myself  don't  see  how  we 
can  saifely  grant  mem  the  same  religious  liberty  we  claim  for  others. 

Tran«ome.^ So  long  as  the  nation  recognises  the  right  of  religion  to  Qoyem- 
ment  patronage,  it  is  not  safe.  The  true  solution  of  your  difficulty  is,  to  disestablish 
the  Episcopal  Church,  place  all  faiths  on  a  common  equality  before  the  law, 
and  make  it  unconstitutional  for  civil  disability  or  advantage  to  follow  religious 
•opinion.  If  we  admit  the  principle  of  a  religious  establishment,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Bomanist  should  not  try  to  obtain  the  distinction  for  his  own  Ohurch. 

Stone. — ^Many  people  think,  if  the  Episcopal  Ohurch  was  disestablishedy  the 
Papal  Ohurch  would  soon  take  its  place. 

Tran&OTne. — They  must  haye  curiously- constituted  minds,  or  little  faith  in 
their  own  principles.  No  one  dreams  of  leaving  the  place  occupied  by  the  pre- 
sent Established  Ohurch  open  for  another  comer.  What  we  demand  is,  that  all 
State-patronaffe  of  religion  shall  be  made  ill^s^.  We  require  that  the  State 
shall  be  armed  with  power  to  meet  the  solicitations  of  BomaniBts  for  Govemment 
recognition  with  their  own  eternal  rwn-poaswnua. 

As  Transome  concluded  his  sentence  a  messenger  came  in  to  say 
that  he  was  wanted.  I  thought  he  looked  just  a  shade  disappointed, 
especially  when  he  looked  across  to  where  Kupertina  was  sitting ;  but 
he  is  far  too  noble  a  fellow  to  let  duty  wait  on  inclination.  In  a  few 
moments  after,  "good-nights"  were  exchanged,  and  he  was  off. 
Eupertina  looks  dull  Poor  child !  I  wish  the  course  of  true  love 
may  run  smooth  for  her  sake,  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  there  is  trouble 
before  her. 
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PREACHED    AT   ST.   MARY'S,   NORWICH,    ON  THE   OCCASION 
OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  W.  BROCK,  D.D., 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Gould. 


**  Now  there  are  diveraities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
the  same  God  which  worketh  aU  in  all.  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles  ; 
to  another  prophecy ;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits ;  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues  ; 
to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues.  But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will." — 1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 11. 


THE  unexpected  removal  of  our  dear  iriend.  Dr.  Brock,  from  this 
world  lias  not  only  filled  our  hearts  with  sorrow,  but  awakened 
many  serious  thoughts  concerning  the  advancement  of  the 
Gospel  of  Clirist  by  the  churches  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
nected. Stroke  after  stroke  has  of  late  smitten  down  beloved  and 
honoured  brethren  who  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  our  ranks ;  and, 
before  we  have  recovered  from  oar  bewilderment  at  these  losses,  we 
have  now  been  stunned  by  the  intelligence  that  he  who,  but  the  other 
day,  appeared  at  Plymouth  to  be  in  good  health  and  in  unusual  bright- 
ness of  spirits,  has  been  taken  from  us  to  be  with  Christ.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  his  removal  from  earthly  associates,  and  from  such  work  as  he 
was  able  to  perform  in  the  service  of  the  churches,  that  he  might  be 
"  present  with  the  Lord,"  is  "  far  better "  than  his  continuance  with 
us  could  have  been,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  considered ;  but  it  is 
natural  and  reasonable,  after  the  first  cry  of  grief  for  our  loss,  that  we 
should  think  of  the  place  thus  left  vacant  in  our  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  of  the  power  withdrawn  from  Christian  activities  in  various 
directions.  As  other  brethren  were  called  away  this  question  burst 
from  our  saddened  spirits — "  Who  will  fill  their  posts  of  duty  and 
occupy  the  position  which  they  seemed  to  be  so  specially  fitted  to 
maintain  ?"  And  now  that  our  sorrow  has  been  revived  by  this  most 
recent  loss,  we  are  ready  to  bewail  the  dead  as  if  their  services  could 
not  be  replaced,  and  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  He  who  gave 
them  to  His  churches  is  able  to  raise  up  other  agents,  if  not  to  do 
precisely  the  same  work  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  do  the  work 
which  may  fit  in  with  theirs,  and  thus  carry  on  His  cause  in  the  world 
with  energy,  persistency,  and  success.  I  have,  therefore,  selected 
the  text  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  the  lessons  which  it  inculcates, 
and  which  the  ministry  of  our  departed  friend  has  illustrated ;  and 
thus  to  stimulate  our  thankful  confidence  in  God. 

The  apostle  states  as  a  fact  that  "  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  '* 
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bestowed  by  God  upon  the  saints  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is 
very  humiliating,  but  none  the  less  needf  id,  to  reflect  upon  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  these  ''gifts'*  are  received  and  used.  Instead  of 
accepting  them  as  new  responsibilities  for  which  account  must  be 
rendered  at  the  last  day,  they  are  frequently  regarded  merely  as 
graceful  appendages  to  be  displayed  as  convenience  or  reputation  may 
suggest.  In  some  cases  they  are  compared  with  other  gifts  proceeding 
from  the  same  source,  and  are  then  flippantly  spoken  of  as  having  but 
small  value,  whilst  the  remainder  are  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of 
God,  and  to  be  of  great  service  to  mankind.  But  we  are  reminded,  in 
illustration  of  the  apostle's  argument  upon  this  subject,  that  "  those 
members  of  our  bodies  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary  " 
to  its  completeness  and  activity;  and  that  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  "  which  is  His  body,"  every  "  gift "  bestowed  upon 
its  several  members  is  needful  to  secure  the  healthy  development  and 
usefulness  of  the  whole  body.  Even  were  this  not  the  case,  we  should 
remember  that  of  the  various  gifts  bestowed  upon  Christians  we  are 
taught  that  "all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit, 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will."  The  splendour  of  some 
gifts  may  dazzle  us,  and  for  a  time  make  us  blind  to  the  awful  responsi- 
bility with  which  they  must  be  used,  as  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  other  gifts  may  suggest  the  thought  that  it  matters  little  whether  they 
be  used  or  not.  *'  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,"  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
not  merely  for  the  personal  advantage  or  renown  of  him  who  receives 
it.  And  thus  we  ai^e  taught  that,  by  the  "  gifts  "  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  us  "  as  members  in  particidar  "  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
we  are  not  isolated  and  set  apart  from  our  brethren,  as  if  we  and  they 
were  not  mutually  dependent,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  by 
our  several  gifts  fitted  to  work  with  them,  and  to  insure  their  effi- 
ciency whilst  they  are  utilising  our  vigorous  life.  We  must  beware 
of  the  thought  that,  because  we  have  not  gifts  which  fit  us  individually 
to  fill  prominent  stations  in  the  Churcli  of  Christ,  or  to  do  soma 
specially  noble  work  in  the  world,  that  there  is  nothing  assigned  to 
us  which  is  worthy  of  our  efforts,  and  which  needs  to  be  done  by  us 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  for  God  has  given  to 
each  Chiistian  his  own  special  gift,  assigned  to  each  his  own  special 
work,  and  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the  service  which  he  can 
thus  render  unto  His  name.  The  glory  of  a  Christian  church  is  that 
Christ  is  the  life  of  its  members,  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  church 
upon  the  world  is  determined  by  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  life  of 
Christ  through  every  part  of  the  body.  The  sympathy  and  mutual 
care  of  Christians  for  each  other  are  thus  provided  for,  and  the  loss 
of  any  customary  channel  of  supply  must  necessarily  be  felt  by  those 
who  have  been  directly  benefited  by  it,  because  the  impulse  given  to^ 
their  own  activity  enables  them  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the 
usefulness  of  the  labours  which  have  come  to  an  end.  "  For  the  body 
is  not  one  member,  but  many.     If  the  foot  shall  say.  Because  I  am 
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not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body :  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ? 
....  But  now  hath  God  set  the  members,  every  one  of  them,  in  the 
body,  as  it  hath  pleased  Him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member, 
where  were  the  body  ?    But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  tut 

one  body God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  haviug  given 

more  abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked,  that  there  should  be 
no  schism — no  rent  or  division — in  the  body,  but  that  the  members 
should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another."  The  loss  which  has  now 
befallen  us  may  well  summon  us  to  a  review  of  our  responsibilities, 
and  urge  each  one  of  us  to  "  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  "  which  we  have 
received. 

The  text  declares  that  the  "  diversity  of  gifts  "  to  be  seen  in 
Ohristians  are  all  to  be  traced  to  "  the  same  Spirit."  "  There  are  "  also 
"*' diversities  of  administrations" — that  is  of  ministries  or  forms  of 
service  assigned  to  Christians — "  but  it  is  the  same  Lord  who  pre- 
scribes and  superintends  them  all."  "  And  there  are  diversities  of 
works  " — that  is,  of  results  accomplished,  things  done,  effects  produced 
in  keeping  with  "  the  power  that  worketh  in  us  " — "  but  it  is  the 
same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all."  "  But  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit "  in  these  gifts,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the  several  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  in  the  results  which  flow  from  them,  is 
^'  being  given  to  every  one  for  the  profit  of  others,"  not  given  once  for 
all,  but  is  heinff  given  continuously ;  so  that  as  long  as  God  works  by 
means  of  His  servants  in  the  world  they  are  in,  the  visible  results  of 
that  work,  being  encouraged  to  fulfil  their  personal  service  to  Christ, 
because  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  are  distributed  amongst  them. 
We  can  thus  study  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  life  and 
work  of  our  deceased  friend  as  an  encouragement  to  us  and  to  all 
other  servants  of  the  Lord  Christ. 

As  to  his  "  gifts,"  I  am  not  about  to  speak  to  you  of  what  apper- 
tained to  him  as  a  man,  and  thus  served  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
men,  but  of  that  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  Christian.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  overlook  the  distinction  between  things  so  essentially 
different ;  and  the  text  limits  our  thoughts  to  what  were  characteristic 
of  him  as  a  servant  of  Christ.  But  remember,  also,  that  these  were 
*'  gifts  '*  freely  bestowed  upon  him,  and  not  gains  or  rewards  won  by 
him ;  they  were  "  gifts  "  specially  granted  unto  him  for  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ  and  in  the  world,  and  were 
entrusted  to  him  as  they  were  thankfully  used  by  him  for  the  service 
of  God  Of  the  various  '*  gifts  "  thus  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  in  this 
chapter  and  elsewhere,  there  were  two  which  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  our  beloved  friend,  and  to  have  been  openly  used 
by  him  before  all  men  in  his  ministry.  Of  these  I  mention  first  his 
faith ;  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  of  singular  strength  and  compass.  He 
believed  in  God,  and  he  therefore  believed  the  witness  of  God, "  that  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son"  (1  John  v.  11). 
The  revelation  made  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  charmed  his  mind, 
and  he  rested  with  calm  assurance  upon  the  good  words  which  God 
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hath  spoken,  and  upon  which  God  caused  him  to  hope.  His  whole 
heart  embraced  and  was  filled  with  the  truth  which  has  revealed  the 
infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God  unto  man,  and  from  the  moment  in 
which  he  accepted  the  testimony  of  God  he  gave  unhesitating  ex- 
pression to  his  joyous  confidence  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that,  like  Paul,  he  could  say  with  special  emphasis, "  We 
having  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  according  as  it  is  written  I  believed  and 
therefore  I  spoke,  we  also  believe  and  therefore  speak  '*  (2  Cor.  iv.  13).  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  of  any  fact,  or  doctrine,  or  duty  referred  to,  it 
coilld  be  said,  "  It  is  written,"  and  he  was  forthwith  sure  that  God, 
"'  who  cannot  he,"  had  caused  it  to  be  "  written  for  our  learning,"  and 
as  occasion  arose  he  taught  it  accordingly.  This  spirit  of  faith  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  him.  I  have  often  felt  when  listening  to 
his  public  discourses,  and  in  the  intimacy  of  that  private  friendship 
which  I  valued  exceedingly,  that  this  "  gift  **  of  faith  was  of  incal- 
ctilable  value  to  him.  His  mind  was  not  fitted  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  questions  which  distract  many  sober  thinkers  of  the  present  day ; 
nor  could  he  hope  to  solve  the  doubts  and  misgivings  which  beset 
other  superior  thinkers  in  consequence  of  the  forms  in  which  Evan- 
gelical truth  has  been  presented  to  them.  He  would  listen,  and  could 
not  help  listening,  to  the  questions  which  were  thus  raised  in  his 
presence,  but  it  mattered  not  to  him  who  rose  up  as  a  gainsayer,  or 
who  found  difficulties  in  accepting  the  Word  of  God  as  true  and 
faithful  altogether,  or  who  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  any  duty 
enjoined  by  that  same  Word,  he  used  to  ask  in  return, "  What  saith  the 
Scriptures  ?  How  readest  thou  ? "  and  when  he  had  cited  the  evidence 
which  was  forthcoming  from  the  Bible,  he  would  say — **  It  is  wiitten  " 
— and  the  matter  for  William  Brock  was  closed  then  and  there. 
Sometimes  the  discussion  would  be  started  afresh  by  the  question. 
How  can  these  things  be?"  and  at  other  times  by  the  inquiry, 
Why  hath  God  made  me  thus  ? "  Thereupon  a  web  of  difficulties 
would  be  spun  around  him  ;  and  when  the  objector  thought  to  have 
boimd  him  captive,  it  was  almost  amusing  to  see  how  he  burst  these 
bonds  asunder,  and  to  listen  to  his  clear  resonant  voice  settle  the 
matter  anew,  and  end  the  discussion  by  saying,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  one  who  knew  whom  he  believed,  "  Thu9  hath  the  Lord  spoken : 
thus  saith  the  Lord."  With  that  appeal  to  Scripture,  which  he  believed 
to  be  "given  by  inspiration  of  Gk>d,"  and  to  teach  therefrom  the  truth 
of  Crod,  all  controversy,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  closed.  In 
this  way  he  was  enabled  to  appeal  to  every  man's  conscience  as  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)A  There  was  nothing  in  his  judgment  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  questions  of  religion  other  than  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Word  of  God.  He  bowed  before  the  truth  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  sought  to  have  his  mind  cast  into  the  mould  of  that 
truth.  With  adoring  love  he  trusted  in  Christ  as  his  all-sufficient 
Saviour.  His  hopes  were  generated  and  kept  aUve  by  the  exceeding 
great  and  predous  promises  which  are  "  made  Yea  and  Amen  to  us  in 
Christ  Jesus."    And  therefore,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child. 
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he  thought  it  to  be  a  most  awful  crime  in  any  of  his  fellow-men  to 
make  God  a  liar  by  not  believing  the  witness  which  God  hath 
witnessed  of  His  Son,  and  he  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  Thi» 
element  of  faith  gave  directness  and  force  to  his  preaching.  He  did 
not  think  it  to  be  his  business  as  an  "  ambassador  for  Christ "  to 
apologise  for  the  conditions  of  peace,"  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
publish  to  every  creature ;  nor  was  it  his  province  to  remove  the 
objections  and  diflSculties  which  subtle  minds  can  raise  and  a  perverted 
ingenuity  can  maintain  in  opposition  to  the  grace  of  God  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Christ.  All  that  he  cared 
to  know  was  that  he  had  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  deliver,  and  speak  it 
he  would  and  d'id,  "  whether  men  would  hear  or  whether  they  would 
forbear/'  His  faith  was  a  "  gift "  bestowed  upon  our  dear  friend  by 
the  Father  of  Lights,  and  was  received  and  used  as  a  deposit  ibr  wliich 
he  would  have  to  give  account.  But  I  think  I  shall  have  the  con- 
currence of  all  who  knew  him  when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  man  could 
judge,  he  was  "  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God." 

The  other  "  gift  "  which  he  manifested  was  that  which  Paul  specifies 
as  having  been  conferred  upon  Timothy  and  himself — the  spirit  '*  of 
power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  " — that  is,  of  a  self-control 
which  would  most  fitly  admonish  all  beholders  to  control  themselves. 
The  apostle  used  the  word  *'  power  "  in  this  phase  as  the  opposite  of 
that  weakness  which  makes  a  man  cower  in  the  presence  of  opponents, 
and  this  taught  Timothy  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  cowardice  in 
fulfilling  the  ministry  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  the  word 
"  love  "  he  defined  the  medium  through  which  such  "  power  "  could 
effectively  work  on  behalf  of  the  truth  ;  and  by  the  **  sound  mind  " 
that  self-control  which  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  always 
vivifies,  and  which  alone  enables  a  man  to  speak  the  message  of  God 
with  directness,  and  to  deal  out  straight  blows  against  the  ^dews  of 
others.  Whatever  else  might  be  said  concerning  our  dear  friend^s 
ministry,  T  take  you  to  witness  that  he  could  not  be  charged  with 
cowardice  in  his  enforcement  of  the  trutL  How  affectionately  he 
longed  after  the  welfare  of  his  hearers  !  I  need  not  say  how  he 
exhorted  and  comforted,  and  charged  every  one  of  you  (as  a  father  doth 
his  children)  that  you  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  "  who  hath  called 
you  unto  His  kingdom  aiid  glory."  The  grace  of  God  taught  him  to 
exercise  himself  so  as  to  have  a  good  conscience  towards  God  and 
towards  men,  and  he  was  not  afraid,  in  consequence,  to  speak  against 
all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  Entrusted  with  a  Divine  message,, 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  speak  it  out  with  all  confidence,  and  we  are 
bound  to  recognise  the  boldness,  the  love,  the  godly  sincerity  wliich 
all  men  witnessed  in  his  preaching  as  a  precious  "  gift "  of  the  Spirit; 
of  God.  I  am  not  representing  our  friend  as  a  perfect  man,  nor  as  a 
perfect  minister  of  Christ.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  his  real 
eminence  by  any  such  false  representation.  But  when  every  blemish 
or  defect  which  ingenuity  could  espy  and  attribute  to  him  has  been 
enumerated,  I  believe  there  was  no  man  living  who  could  say  that 
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William  Brock  was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
fellow-men,  or  of  the  affection  and  veneration  of  those  who  knew  him 
besfe.  But  the  lesson  is  thus  enforced  upon  our  hearts,  that "  the  same 
Spirit "  which  fitted  him  to  live  and  to  act  as  a  Christian,  bestows  and 
maintains  in  us  the  '*  gifts  "  which  enable  us  to  walk  so  as  to  please 
God  yet  more  and  more. 

'  As  to  his  ministry,  or  form  of  service.  We  are  taught  that  there  are 

**  diversities  of  service  '*  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  that  it  is  the  same 

Lord  who  assigns  to  every  man  his  proper  work.  At  first,  our  friend  found 

suitable  and  congenial  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school. 

After  a  time,  he  was  encouraged  to  "  preach  the  Word  "  occasionally. 

Then,  as  his  services  were  appreciated  wherever  he  went,  he  was  urged  to 

devote  himself  to  the  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  a  formal 

vote  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  recommended  to 

pursue  a  course  of  study  for  that  purpose.     In  each  step  which  he 

thus  took  he  was  careful  to  walk  in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 

path  opened  for  him  by  his  Divine  Lord.     Before  he  had  completed 

his  term  of  study,  however,  his  place  of  labour  was  assigned  to  him 

here.     It  is  known  to  some  of  his  surviving  friends  that  his  own 

ini^lination  at  first  pointed  him  in  another  direction ;  but  when  he 

became  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  here,  because  God  had 

opened  his  way,  ha  acted  upon  the  conviction  that  if  he  would  honour 

God  he  must  follow  the  direction  of  His  will.     He  came  whilst  yet  a 

young  man  to  minister  to  a  people  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 

the  teaching  of  a  ripe  and  saintly  scholar.     It  has  always  seemed  to 

me  one  of  the  happiest  things  that  could  have  befallen  him  that  he 

should  succeed  such  a  man  in  this   pulpit.      Imitation  and  rivalry 

were  out  of  the  question.     He  was  compelled,  from  the  first,  to  aspire 

to    excellence   and    usefulness   by   the   cultivation    of  his   special 

*'  gifts,"  and  by  the  general  improvement  of  his   mind.     He  could 

not  hope  to  be  such  an  expositor  of  Scripture  as  Joseph  Kinghorn, 

nor  to  fill  the  same  place  as  he  in  the  judgment  of  his  well-trained 

hearers;   but  he  could  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  respect  which 

Mr.  Kinghorn  had  deservedly  won,  and  to  a  place  in  the  affection 

And  esteem  of  his  people  such  as  that  in  which  his  predecessor  was 

enshrined.      He  could  be  as  diligent  as  Kinghorn  in  his  study,  as 

eager  in  the   pursuit  of  knowledge,   and   as  painstaking  as  he  to 

master  all  that  was  really  available  to  him,  so  that  his  congregation 

felt  that  he  was  as  careful  in  his  preparation  for  every  service  which 

he  conducted  as  their  former  pastor  had  been,  and  as  determined 

*'  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  commend  himself  to  every  man's 

conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."     He  became  a  great  reader  of  books 

and  of  men,  and  rapidly  assimilated  all  the  information  within  his 

reach-     He  worked  hard,  diligently,  and  conscientiously  to  instruct 

those  to  whom  he  ministered,  and  so  he  grew  in  knowledge,  which 

was  always  at  his  command,  and  in  power,  which  was  acknowledged 

alike  by  those  with  whom  he  laboured  and  by  those  whom  he  had  to 

withstand.    Influence,  unsought,  gradually  at  first,  then  more  rapidly. 
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came  to  him  on  all  sides.  But  his  laborious  diligence  was  stimulated 
by  his  success.  His  habits  as^  a  student  and  minister  were  thus 
formed,  and  his  training  in  Norwich  fitted  him  for  his  later  work  in 
London.  No  one  was  more  suitable  than  he  to  lead  the  movement 
of  our  denomination  in  the  metropolis ;  and  when  called  to  under- 
take the  task  in  the  maturity  of  his  power,  it  had  become  easy  for 
him  to  maintain  the  habits  of  his  earlier  years,  and  he  did  maintain 
them  to  the  last.  ITie  prominent  position  which  he  occupied  taxed 
his  resources  to  the  utmost;  but  with  untiring  perseverance,  and 
diligence  in  study,  he  sought  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  demanded 
of  him ;  and  what  he  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might  The  consequence 
was  that  with  increasing  popularity  he  commanded  respect  as  a 
representative  man,  and  filled  the  place  to  which  he  was  manifestly 
appointed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  with  advantage  to 
others  and  with  honour  to  himself.  Can  we  not  read  the  lesson 
which  has  been  illustrated  in  his  life,  that  faithfulness  in  the 
humblest  posts  of  service  is  the  condition  of  all  promotion  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  diligent  work  in  our  allotted  stations 
will  enable  us  also  to  "  serve  our  generation  by  the  will  of  God  "  ? 

As  to  the  results  of  his  work,  "  there  are  diversities  of  operations  " ; 
that  is,  of  results  corresponding  with  the  vaiying  energy  of  soul 
employed  to  produce  them,  "  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  aU 
in  alL"  These  results  are  in  no  case  to  be  regarded  as  springing  from 
the  will  of  the  worker,  but  always  to  be  referred  to  God  Himself. 
Above  all  things  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  departed  friend,, 
nevertheless,  interested  himself  in  many  matters  with  various  degrees 
of  usefulness  ;  but  the  business  of  his  life  was  the  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified.  And,  now,  if  you  ask  what  were  the  results  of  the  employ- 
ment of  his  "  gifts  "  in  the  various  forms  and  places  of  service  assigned 
to  him  by  Christ,  the  answer  is.  Some  are  before  the  throne  of  God ; 
others  remain  in  this  city,  and  in  tlie  fellowship  of  this  church  ;  still 
more  are  scattered  in  London ;  not  a  few  are  distributed  in  different 
parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  others  are  to  be  found  in  our  various  colonies  ; 
and  the  remainder  are  in  foreign  lands.  The  only  results  of  his 
labours  which  he  contemplated  with  pleasure  to  the  last  were  those 
persons  whom  he  had  instructed,  or  comforted,  or  established  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  in  all  such  cases  he  constantly  acknowledged  that 
God  had  wrought  with  him,  so  that  his  labour  had  not  become  vain 
in  the  Lord.  He  was  but  the  minister  by  whom  they  believed,  even 
as  God  gave  to  every  man.  They  were  saved  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  his  heart  always  echoed  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  under  similar  circumstances,  "  Neither  is  he  that 
planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the 
increase."  The  experience  of  his  life  thus  teaches  us  that  if  our  work 
be  done  for  God,  and  done  when  He  appoints,  and  in  His  way.  He 
will  use  us  likewise.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from  adding  that  it  further 
teaches  us  that,  until  God's  work  be  accomplished  in  the  earth.  He 
wiU  never  leave  Himself  without  workmen  fitted  by  His  grace  to  do  it. 
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Our  friend  and  brother  has  rested  from  his  labours,  but  his  works 
are  still  following  him,  as  they  follow  every  true  Christian;  but 
by-and-by  the  results  will  be  fuUy  known,  when  the  harvest  of  God 
shaU  be  gathered  in.  He  does  not  know,  as  yet,  the  outcome  of  aU 
he  did.  But  what,  my  hearers,  are  the  results,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned— ^you  to  whom  he  ministered  so  long  and  so  earnestly  ?  You 
have  heard  liim  testify  of  the  grace  of  God,  but,  tell  me,  what  are  the 
results  of  his  preaching  the  truth  of  God  to  you  ?  Have  you  believed 
in  Christ  ?    Have  you  laid  hold  of  the  Saviour  ?    Are  you  saved  ? 

Do  you  hesitate  ?  Nay,  rather,  does  your  heart  condemn  you  ? 
What !  Unsaved !  Is  it  the  last  work  he  is  to  do  for  you,  to  rise  at  the 
Judgment  and  say,  "  Truth,  Lord,  I  warned  him  ; "  "  I  warned  her ; "  *'  I 
exhorted  and  entreated  them  to  be  reconciled  to  Thee,  but  in  vain  "  ? 
I  beseech  you  not  to  go  away  this  morning  without  answering  these 
questions  as  men  and  women  having  consciences  ought  to  answer 
^em.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  look  forward  to  the  Judgment  Day 
with  the  responsibility  of  God's  gifts  resting  upon  us.  You  can  never 
hear  the  voice  of  William  Brock  upon  earth  again,  but  the  memory 
of  what  it  has  uttered  may  be  revived,  and  may  touch  your  soul 
to-day.  Delay  not.  It  is  for  your  life  we  plead.  Flee  to  that 
Saviour  in  whose  bosom  the  loved  pastor  and  friend  whose  loss  we 
mourn  now  rests ;  and  you,  too,  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls. 


fast  Moth  d  gairiir,  |iing  of  |sratl. 

HIS  BEVJLKW  OF  THE  PAST  AND  HIS  HOPE  IN  THE  FUTURE. 


**  Alfhongh  my  house  be  not  so  with  God  ;  yet  He  hath  made  with  me  aa  eYerlftstlng 
ooTenaat,  ordered  &  aU  things,  and  sure :  for  this  it  all  my  salvation,  and  aU  my  desire^ 
although  He  make  it  not  to  grow." — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 


The  first  four  verses  of  this  chapter,  which  set  forth  King  David's  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Israel,  his  penmanship  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  his  inspiration 
as  a  Prophet,  and,  above  all,  his  announcement  of  Messicih's  coming  and 
reign,  but  in  verse  4  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  lofty,  and 
sublime  descriptions  in  all  the  Book  of  God.  But  the  Psalmist  no  sooner 
enunciates  the  wondrous  grandeur  of  Christ's  reign,  than  he  is  thrown 
back  on  the  dark  contrast  of  his  own,  and  the  relief  which  he  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  wbat  Divine  grace  had  prepared  for  him  in  another  and 
better  world. 


I.    A    MOURNFUL  review  of  the  past :   "  Mj/  house  is  not  so  with 

jt\.    God."    It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  wise  men  frequently  to 

recall  the  important  passages  of  their  former  history,  and 

more  especially  so  when  they  hare  reached  the  close  of  life ;  either 
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to  awaken  gratitude,  or  to  humble  in  repentance.  Thus  did  David, 
King  of  Israel.  His  eye  swept  over  his  eventful  reign,  wherein,  much 
that  was  good  and  true  and  calling  for  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
God  of  his  life  was  there,  but  very  much  more  arose  before  his  re- 
trospective glance  to  produce  deep  humiliation.  The  complicated 
wickedness  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  dreadful  events  that  arose 
out  of  it,  as  the  blasphemous  reproaches  cast  upon  his  religion,  and  its 
Divine  Author — ^the  treachery,  rebellion,  and  miserable  death  of  his 
son  Absalom — the  curses  of  the  man  Shimei — the  flagrant  and 
horrible  affair  of  Amnon,  and  the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the 
awful  decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  sword  should  never  depart 
from  his  house ;  these,  and  such-like  defections  and  judgments,  must 
have  floated  before  his  dying  eye,  giving  forth  the  utterance  in  the 
text,  "  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,"  i.e.,  not  so  as  I  could 
wish  ;  not  so  as  I  would  have  it ;  yet,  &c.  The  scene  he  was 
lea^dng  had  nothing  of  the  golden  splendour  of  sunset  around  it, 
rather  clouds  and  darkness  hung  over  it,  although  to  faith's  eye  in  the 
future  brightness,  cloudless,  limitless  glory  settled  on  the  everlasting 
hills  toward  which  he  was  now  pointing,  ''  yet  hath  He  made  with 
me,"  &c.,  &c. 

So  far  from  the  scornful  taunt  of  infidels,  that  this  was  "  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,"  being  a  reproach  to  the  ever-blessed  One,  we  see, 
in  this  fact,  one  of  the  brightest  illustrations  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. Was  David  a  penitent,  a  true,  a  returning  sinner,  a  believer, 
a  justified  man  ?  Beyond  doubt  he  was.  Then  his  case  is  one  in  which 
pardoning  mercy  exhibits  conspicuously,  one  of  the  most  in- 
viting features  in  the  character  of  the  Lord  God,  showing,  as  it  does, 
that  there  must  be  room  in  His  heart  for  the  very  chief  of  sinners. 
When  so  atrocious  an  offender  as  this  could  not  only  be  admitted  to 
friendship  with  God,  but  raised  from  the  depths  of  grossest  vileness 
into  acceptance  and  favour  with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  it  im- 
pels the  very  outburst  of  admiration  and  love,  "  Who  is  a  God  like 
unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin — delighting 
in  mercy !  '*  0  what  a  name !  0  what  a  character !  doing  good,  not 
admitting  of  mercy  being  forced  out  of  Him,  but  "delighting 
in  mercy!"  All  the  recorded  cases  of  notorious  criminals — as  the 
dying  murderer  of  Calvary,  the  virulent  and  blaspheming  Saul,  the 
perfidious  and  cursing  Peter,  and  the  adulterous  woman  surprised 
in  the  act — ^instead  of  dishonouring  Christ,  become  trophies  of  His 
magnanimity  and  greatness,  and  offer  to  repenting  and  returning  sin- 
ners— what?  the  highest  encouragement  to  sin?  abhorred  be  the 
thought,  no,  but  to  return  and  live ! 

Now,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  some  of  you  may  have  to  sit  down 
in  the  evening  of  life  to  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  to  find  that 
your  "  houses  are  not  so  as  you  would  have  them ; ."  your  prayers,  as 
far  as  you  can  see,  have  not  been  answered ;  you  hoped  that  every 
one  of  your  seed  would  have  been  a  shining  Ckristian.  Ah !  but  it  is 
not  so.    You  would  have  desired  that  your  affairs  should  have  been 
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SO  prosperously  settled,  and  finely  arranged,  that  you  were  left  with 
not  so  much  as  one  other  arrangement  or  codicil  to  add ;  whereas,  you 
see  confusion  that  you  cannot  rectify,  and  hearts  that  you  can  no 
more  bend  than  you  can  brea-k  a  bar  of  iron,  and  complications  in 
civil  and  domestic  matters  that  go  beyond  yoiir  power  of  adjustment 
or  control.  And  in  all  this  you  are  no  worse  than  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  no  worse  off  than  tens  of  thousands  of  your  fellows.  Still,  that 
were,  after  all,  cold  comfort ;  but  now  ye  are  "  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  ye  have  a  standing  in  grace  that  ye  never  had 
by  nature — ^ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ — therefore,  ye  are  in  the  very  position  of  the  sovereign,  taking 
account  of  yourself  and  your  affairs,  and,  as  we  have  seen  you  both 
taking  stock  of  the  past,  we  may  now  advance  a  step  farther  to  look 
into  what  David  and  you  both  have  to  reckon  on  in  the  future. 

II.  Let  us  take  these  weighty  particulars  one  by  one. 

"  He  hath  made  with  me  a  covenant/' 

A  covenant  among  equals  is,  as  you  know,  an  agreement  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  deed  agreed  with  the  utmost  exactness,  under  penalties 
which  parties  impose  on  themselves  in  case  of  failure.  But  God's 
covenant  with  His  people  is  a  deed  of  gift,  not  asking  their  consent  to 
terms  in  which  they  can  be  no  parties  with  Him,  but  emitting,  in  a 
deed  of  mere  favour,  certain  benefits  which  it  is  of  His  good  pleasure 
to  confer,  and  that  upon  His  oath,  and  the  blood  of  His  own  Son,  to 
meet  the  incredulity  of  poor  wavering,  doubting  creatures. 

Now,  this  covenant,  called  in  another  place  "  the  sure  mercies  of 
David,"  is  expressed  thus  in  Heb.  x.  16  :  "  This  is  the  covenant  that  I 
wiU  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  My 
laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them ;  and  their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more ; "  and  elsewhere, 
"  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people."  Now 
the  items  of  the  covenant  involve  the  free  remission  and  extinction  of 
all  sin  from  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord,  the  justification,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  the  eternal  life  of  the  parties  interested,  for  nothing  short  of 
this  can  meet  the  condition  of  being  their  God,  which  necessitates  the 
bestowment  of  all  possible  good.  Here  are  "the  ttao  immutable 
things,  God's  promise  and  oath,"  and  here  is  the  ratifying  appendage 
common  and  essential  to  all  Old  Testament  covenants,  viz.,  the  blood  of 
a  victim.  "  This,"  says  the  Mediator, "  is  My  blood  of  the  new  covenant," 
shed  on  the  cross,  and  received  by  faith  on  the  sinner's  conscience ; 
and  what  is  this  but  absolute,  unfailing  certainty,  making  over  all  the 
blessings  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  subjects  of  the  grant — the 
priceless  deed,  without  money  and  price,  to  the  happy  legatees  ?  This 
then  was  the  pillow  whereon  the  dying  King  of  Israel  laid  down  his 
head,  not  the  deeds  of  valour  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished, 
nor  the  virtues  of  his  converted  state  since  that  mighty  change 
came  over  him,  but  the  high,  the  noble,  the  priceless  deed  of  gift 
freelj  given  him  by  promise  and  oath.  This  it  was  which  cleared 
away  the  thickening  gloom  of  his  last  days,  and  brought  the  serenity 
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of  divioe  peace  into  the  royal  heart,  which  had  else  been  torn  with 
the  remorse  and  anguish  of  bygone  years. 

This  covenant,  he  says,  holds  two  wondrous  qualities  in  its  con- 
stitution ;  it  is  without  confusion,  and  not  diffici:dt  of  interpretation. 
1st  "  Ordered  in  all  things."  There  is  the  great  Covenanter  Himself; 
then  there  is  the  Mediator  or  surety  who  is  alive  for  evermore,  at  the 
right  hand,  to  see  the  articles  implemented;  then  there  is  the  legal 
raiification  of  the  covenant  transacted  at  the  cross  on  Calvary,  "  It  is 
finished ; "  and  lastly,  we  have  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
water  and  the  blood  which  supematurally  flowed  from  the  victim's 
side.  Ordered — 0  divine  and  right  glorious  arrangement  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  boundless  grace  I  "  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,*' 
— ordered  with  admirable  wisdom  and  grace  ;  all  things  which 
the  sinner  needs  are  here,  and  here  are  aU  that  the  glorious  Testator 
demands  of  the  legatee,  and  what  is  that  ?  That  He  Himself 
should  be  believed  !  The  next  item  in  the  enumeration  is  certainty — 
"  well  ordered  and  swre.''  Sure  as  God  Himself  can  make  it !  Can  it 
be  any  surer  ?  can  time's  resistless  wave  which  whelms  all  things  in  its 
shoreless,  bottomless,  viewless  depths,  overturn  this  ?  can  its  myste- 
rious repositories,  that  engulf  all  human  documents  and  records, 
swallow  up  this  ?  No,  when  old  earth  itself  has  ceased  its  whirl,  and 
the  courses  of  the  planets  hear  nothing  of  their  old  well-known 
and  familiar  companion  any  more,  "  the  everlasting "  covenant  shall 
have  secured  every  soul  of  the  myriads  interested  in  its  ineffable 
blessings,  and  landed  them  safe,  and  well,  and  triumphantly  in  the 
celestial  abodes  provided  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Everlasting !  ay,  as  long  as  God's  throne  stands,  so  long  shall  the 
saved  from  earth's  ruin  reign  with  Christ,  and  in  virtue  of  this  cove- 
nant, and  of  their  faith  in  it. 

Iir.  Then,  third,  David's  high  satisfaction  in 'reposing  upon  the 
everlasting  covenant,  and  how  far  we  of  tliis  age  may  be  willing  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  same. 

"  This  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire."  The  king,  it  is  plain, 
has  his  eternity  in  view.  He  forgets  not  that  he  is  a  sinful  man,  for 
this  is  in  the  remarkable  words,  "  my  salvation."  You  perceive  he 
had  not  only  confessed  his  guilt,  but  mercy  he  had  also  foimd ;  sal- 
vation was  all  his  own  even  now ;  and,  far  from  ascribing  it  to  any- 
thing of  his  own,  he  lays  the  whole  stress  of  his  saved  and  happy 
condition,  not  on  "  works  of  righteousness  that  he  had  done,"  but 
upon  "  the  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure."  His 
s^vation  is  out  of  himself  wholly,  and  rested  upon  the  promise  of 
G^d  pledged  to  aU  believers  in  the  forthcoming  new  covenant  based 
on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Incarnate  Saviour.  He  saw,  like  Abraham, 
Christ's  day  afar  off,  and  was  glad,  and  his  guilty  conscience  found 
rest  and  peace  in  the  Divine  arrangement  whereby  &ith  in  it  is 
imputed  to  the  believing  for  righteousness. 

Now,  then,  how  far  are  we  willing  to  commit  our  eternity  to  the 
same  footing  ?    Many,  we  fear,  would  reckon  their  salvation  more 
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sure   if    it   attached  the   Confessional,  or   Baptism,  or  the  Sacra- 
ment,  or  Ritualistic  observances,   or  alms  deeds   and   good  works 
to  it.      The  new   covenant  rwt  all,  but  a  part  of   their  salvation 
(possibly  the  heavier  part  of  it  their  own) — this  would  sound  well 
in  their  ears,  and  to  a  co-partnery  with  Jesus  Christ  they  would 
attach  the  greatest  confidence.    Just  so  it  was  of  old.    What  was 
Judaising  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  ?    It  was  uniting  circum- 
cision to  Christianity.     "  Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  if  ye  be 
circumcised  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."     So  say  we ;  compound 
law  and   Gospel,  seek  for  acceptance  and  eternal  life  from  aught 
of  human   labour,  from  works  of  law  or  Gospel,  it  matters  not 
which,  your  condemnation  remaining,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing, 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.     "  If  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned  that  my 
soul  may  be  saved,  it  profits  me  nothing."    "  It  is  by  faith  that  it 
may  be  by  grace,'**  but  faith  and  works  are  at  opposite  poles  in  the 
matter  of  salvation.     "  If  it  is  of  grace  then  is  it  no  more  of  works, 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace  ;  but  if  it  be  of  work  then  is  it  no 
more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work."    Thus  you  see  how 
precisely  David  the  king  and  Paul  the  apostle  agree,  and  how  both 
harmonise  with  the  Christian  poet — 

"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress ; 
Wretched,  look  to  Thee  for  grace." 

The  covenant  with  God  in  Christ ;  the  testimony,  "  In  thee  I  am 
well  pleased,"  the  soul-satisfying,  the  law-fulfilling,  the  God-glorifying 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — tliis,  this  is  rwi  a  part,  but  it  is  "  all 
my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,"  quoth  he,  the  type  of  Christ  and 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  who  had  set  the  Lord  always  before  him  in 
composing  the  book  that  bears  his  name  as  the  penman. 

1.  See,  then,  how  well  ordered  Heaven's  plan  of  redemption  is. 

Could  any  but  a  Divine  and  infinitely  wise  Being  have  called  into 

existence  the  glorious  system  of  the  material  universe  ?    An  order 

and  grandeur  meet  our  eyes  wherever  we  look,  above  or  around  us, 

which  call  forth  the  adoring  wonder  of  every  inteUigent  observer. 

Alas !  then,  why  can  human  intelligence  fail  to  admire  the  moral 

•order  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  redemption  by  Christ  ?    Ah !  there 

is  a  "  veil  cast  over  all  people  and  spread  out  over  all  nations  "  by 

the  God  of  this  world,  both  concealing  its  glory  from  mortal  eyes,  and 

indisposing  natural  minder  to  entertain  the  thoughts  of  the  great  God 

our  Saviour.    No  wonder;  then,  that  the  most  grievous  mistakes  and 

blundering  assertions  are  put  forth   by  spiritually  i^Tienlightened 

minds  touching  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation.    ''The  natuml  man 

receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 

unto  him ;  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  the 

same  mind  that  cast  the  plan  of  the  universe  tJ^iat  drew  the  scheme 

of  redemption ;  the  same  power  that  called  into  existenoe  the  one 

brought  out  '*  in  the  fulness  of  time  "  the  other ;  the  same  munificent 
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goodness  that  speaks  in  the  provisions  of  nature  speaks  louder  in 
redemption ;  the  "  well  ordered  and  sure  "  is  written  on  both  in  largest 
characters  of  light,  whether  mankind  will  read  them  or  no. 

2.  There  cometh  a  time  to  every  one  of  us  when  King  David's 
review  of  the  past  and  the  future  of  life  must,  pass  before  us  as  well. 
Solemn,  awful,  all-absorbing  hour,  when  kings  and  kingdoms,  and  all 
that  earth  holds  of  interest  to  living  men  and  women  shall  all,  in  the 
scale  of  personal  responsibility,  weigh  just  as  nothing  in  our  eyes. 
The  shadows  of  time  in  their  witchery  of  beauty  and  loveliness  shall 
flee  away  for  ever  before  the  next  scene  which  the  unrolling  diorama 
is  disclosing,  when  an  inconceivable  and  boimdless  space  will  open  to 
receive  our  naked  spirits  into  the  habitations  of  gods  or  devils.  And 
is  that  an  hour  to  be  trifled  with  ?  Is  it  with  such  as  certainly  before 
you  as  it  is  that  I  speak  and  you  hear  ?  Is  it  for  you  to  put  aside 
the  matters  of  that  eternity  for  the  business  of  a  world  which  is 
passing  away  ?  0,  we  summon  you  to  stop  and  think — to  review  life 
oww ;  for  enough  is  past  to  justify  or  condemn,  be  you  younger  or 
older!  0,  are  you,  as  naturally  lost  men  and  women,  assured  of 
your  doom  should  you  continue  in  Ufe  as  you  began  it,  or  saved  from 
wrath  consequently  by  clinging  to  the  everlasting  covenant,  and 
already  saved  I  Or  are  you  yet  impenitent,  unpardoned,  unconvicted, 
and  undone  ?  Do,  0,  do  say  wliich  of  these  states  is  yours.  You 
must  know;  you  shall  know  shortly.  Should  you  not  know  now 
when  salvation  is  possible  ? 

Soul,  do  these  words  of  truth  and  soberness  awaken  you  partially  ? 
Do  I  see  you  rubbing  your  weeping  eyes,  and  looking  around  ex- 
claiming, What  shall  I  do  ?  whither  shall  I  flee  ?  The  Scripture 
saith,  "  Flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  you."  But  where,  how 
do  I  get  interested  in  this  everlasting  covenant  of  safety  and  salvation  ? 
The  Lord  says, "  Let  him  take  hold  of  My  covenant."  You  ask,  how  ? 
By  helieving  in  it.  **  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  you  should  say.  Who  will 
go  up  for  us  ?  nor  over  the  sea,  that  you  should  say.  Who  will  bring 
it  to  us  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  heart,  that,  if 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  and  believe  in  thine  heart  on  the 
liOrd  Jesus  Christ, that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  This  is  "  taking  hold  of  His  covenant."  "  I  will  establish  My 
covenant  with  thM,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  "  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  uHth  you,eYen  the  sure  mercies  of  David." 

Surely  in  all  this  there  is  enough  for  saints  and  sinners  ?  Come,  O 
Spirit  of  all  grace  and  truth,  fix  these  Thine  own  words  in  our  hearts 
to  bring  forth  fruits,  proofs,  and  evidences,  that  we  have  received 
"  the  truth "  in  the  love  of  it.  Admirable  are  these  words 
of  Grod  to  such  as  would  be  reconciled  and  embraced  in  this  covenant, 
"  Let  him  take  hold  of  My  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with 
Me,  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  Me."  But  where  is  Jehovah's 
strength  ?  Is  it  not  laid  up  in  Christ  ?  Does  not  the  apostle  tell  us 
that "  in  Him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  ?  And  how 
can  you,  inquiring  soul,  or  how  can  any  one  *'  lay  hold  " — that  is  the 
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-word — ^liow  can  any  one  lay  hold  of  truth  but  by  believing  in  it  ? 
Laying  hold,  mind  you,  is  not  a  bodily  act ;  it  is  an  act  of  h^rt  and 
conscience  taking  rest,  blessed,  eternal  repose,  on  the  strength  of 
Omnipotence  itself — "  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come  to 
God  by  Him."  Forget  not,  then,  that  Grod's  strength  lies  in  God's 
truth  concerning  Christ ;  that  the  only  possible  way  of  taking  hold  of 
it  is  setting  to  our  seal  that  he  who  believeth  is  saved,  and  he  who 
believes  not  is  condemned  already. 

Brethren,  "  we  must  needs  die,"  said  the  wise  woman,  and  are  as 
water  spilt  on  the  ground  that  cannot  be  gathered.  The  visitation 
which  falls  on  all  the  habitations  of  the  children  of  men  in  succession 
has  reached  the  abode  of  your  beloved  pastor,  and  borne  hence  "  the 
desire  of  his  eyes."  The  shepherd  cannot  be  smitten  and  the  flock 
be  unmoved,  and  I  know  that  your  sympathies  are  sensibly  awakened 
by  the  sad  event  that  has  quenched  the  light  of  his  dwelling.  Our 
departed  sister  in  the  Lord  was  too  well  known  to  the  sisterhood  of 
this  church  to  stand  in  need  of  any  description  from  me.  What  she 
was  to  her  sorrowing  husband  and  numerous  family,  and  what  an  arm 
of  strength  she  was  to  him,  needs  not  be  said.  Thus  much  I  must 
say,  that  a  devoted  mother,  who  is  "  a  keeper  at  home,"  and  rears  up 
by  instruction,  example,  tears,  and  prayers  a  household  of  precious 
souls  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  as  she  did,  proves  herself  a  "  mother 
in  Israel  indeed,"  to  be  held  in  remembrance  in  the  church  to  which 
she  belonged.  As  I  think  of  her  tlie  quaint  and  beautiful  lines  of 
Ralph  Erskine  stand  up  before  me  over  the  tomb  of  another  such 
loved  matronly  one : — 

*'  The  law  brought  forth  her  precepts  ten,  and  then  dissolved  in  grace, 
This  yine  as  many  shoots,  and  then  in  glory  took  her  place." 

My  brother  Dr.  Alexander  and  I  both  need  your  sympathies  and 
prayers.  We  stand  both  in  similar  circumstances  of  isolation.  We  have 
both  become  old  men  in  the  service  of  ourchurches  in  this  city,  and  having 
both  received,  almost  together,  monitions  from  the  great  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  souls  that  we  are  very  soon  to  be  wanted  elsewhere, 
our  chief  anxieties  must  henceforth  be  for  the  spiritual  prosperity, 
stability,  and  growth  in  grace  of  those  who  have  had  the  best  of  our 
manhood. 

May  the  solemn  events  which  have  almost  simultaneously  touched 
both  our  churches  call  forth  our  brethren  to  run  with  greater  alacrity, 
to  fight  with  greater  fortitude,  and,  in  a  word,  to  hasten  your  pre- 
parations to  meet  us  at  the  bar  of  God.  We,  to  give  account  of  our 
stewardship,  and  ye  to  say  how  ye  have  profited  or  how  misimproved 
under  the  long-continued  opportunities  ye  have  had  of  advancement 
in  the  life  of  God  and  meebness  for  the  occupations  of  eternity.  May 
it  be  given  to  us  to  meet  you  all  there  !  Oh,  may  ye  be  our  joy  and 
crown  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus ! 

Edinburgh.  J.  Watson. 
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OUE  brother  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  who  was  fonnerly  connected  with 
the  South  Australian  churches  and  who  has  been  permitted  ta 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  mission  work  in  Japan,  being  now  on 
a  visit  to  England  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Christian  friends,  we 
are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  details  of  the  good  work 
he  and  his  colleagues  have  begun. 

"  In  presenting  this  first  report  of  our  work  in  Japan,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  reasons  for  my  coming  to  Japan,  as  well 
as  the  events  that  have  since  transpired.  Ever  since  my  conversion 
to  God,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1867,  T  have  had  a  strong 
desire  to  be  engaged  in  what  is  generally  understood  as  mission  work. 
In  the  year  1870,  I  made  an  application  to  the  South  Australian 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  go  to  Furreedpore  in  India ;  my  ofifer 
was  declined  on  the  score  of  my  health,  which  was  not  thought 
sufficiently  good.  Between  that  time  and  July,  1873,  I  made  two 
other  applications  to  the  same  society,  as  my  desire  instead  of  de- 
creasing only  became  stronger. 

*'  My  attention  was  at  this  time  being  greatly  directed  towards  Japan^ 
and  I  determined  that,  if  the  reply  from  Calcutta  was  unfavourable,  I 
would  go  to  that  country. 

"  In  due  course  the  letter  arrived,  and  from  its  tenor  I  determined  to 
turn  my  face  towards  the  Zand  of  the  Rising  Sun.  1  therefore  with- 
drew my  application  from  the  committee  of  the  South  Australian 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  but  offered  to  go  to  Japan  in  connection 
with  them;  the  committee  to  attend  first  to  the  wants  of  the 
Furreedpore  mission,  and  afterwards  to  give  to  Japan  what  was  left  of 
their  funds.  This  offer  the  conmiittee  also  saw  fit  to  refuse,  saying 
'  that  this  committee  cannot  support  Mr.  Hack  in  his  present  under- 
taking.' 

"  I  then  laid  my  plans  before  several  Christian  friends,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  received  from  them  the  sum  of  £250  ;  and  also  £100  from  a 
friend,  whose  name  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  mention.  In  my  pro- 
posed missionaiy  scheme  I  met  with  great  opposition  from  my 
Christian  brethren,  though,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  the  reasons 
advanced  tvhy  I  ought  not  to  go  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  I  was 
doing  good  where  I  was ;  it  was  this  circumstance  that  made  me  con- 
fident that  I  was  going  to  Japan  only  to  meet  with  success.  The 
Master  whom  I  had  served  in  Australia,  and  who  had  smiled  on  my 
work  there,  surely  would  be  as  accessible  in  Japan  ? 

"We  sailed  in  the  Claymmx  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1873,  for 
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Newcastle,  where  we  expected  to  meet  with  a  vessel  bound  for  Japan, 
our  party  consisting,  in  addition  to  myself,  of  my  wife  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Stonehouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clode,  Mr.  Bayley,  and  my  little  boys' 
nurse. 

"At  Newcastle  we  met  with  much  kindness  from  the  Baptist  friends 
there,  and  fortnnately  fonnd  a  vessel  bound  for  Japan ;  in  this  we 
were  able  to  secure  a  passage.  Turning  our  backs  on  the  shores  of 
Australia  for  the  last  time,  we,  on  the  11th  of  November,  set  sail  in 
the  J!  H.  Jessen. 

**  Altogether  our  passage  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  free  from  disaster. 
We  held  service  every  Sunday,  at  which  the  captain  always  was 
present  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  sailors.  For  amusement  we  published 
a  daily  manuscript  newspaper,  which  we  called  the  Oceanic  Evenifig 
thurnal;  and  also  a  weekly  Sunday  paper  called  the  Pacific  Sunday 
at  Home ;  this  last  was  read  out  by  one  of  us  to  the  others  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  contents  of  each  number  being  wholly  of  a 
religious  character.  This  humble  means  of  keeping  the  spiritual  life 
warm  in  our  veins  was  very  successful. 

"During  the  voyage  Mr.  Clode,  who  understood  a  little  of  the 
printing  business,  often  speculated  as  to  whether  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  would  come  in  serviceably  or  not,  for  he  was  determined,  if  the 
way  opened  up,  to  assist  me  in  my  work.  One  day  when  talking  over 
the  matter  I  said,  *  Who  can  tell !  Perhaps  when  we  arrive  a  printer 
may  be  giving  up  business  and  we  may  get  the  plant  easily,  and  be 
able  to  go  to  work.'  We  laughed  over  these  castles  in  the  air,  little 
thinking  that  this  one  had  a  good  foundation.  Christmas  passed 
on  board,  and  the  captain  and  sailors  made  the  occasion  a  pleasant 
one. 

"  On  the  12th  of  January,  1874,  we  entered  the  harbour  of  Nagasald. 
The  day  was  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  a  view,  yet  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  pine-trees  and  the  dense  foliage  covering  the  steep  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  water  filled  us  with  admiration.  We  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  a  grateful  prayer  to  God,  as  we  thought  the  dangers 
of  the  deep  were  passed. 

The  next  morning  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Jessen  and  looked 
about  us  with  great  pleasure,  for  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  During  the  day,  the  Eev.  H. 
Stout,  a  Dutch  Eeform  missionary,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Bumside,  a  Church 
of  England  missionary,  came  on  board  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  good  people  of  Nagasaki,  however,  were  somewhat  mixed  in  their 
ideas,  as  to  Iww  we  came,  wTi&re  we  came  from,  and  what  we  came  for. 
Thus  the  rumour  got  about  that  seven  missionaries  had  arrived  in  the 
Jessen,  Strictly  nrme  of  us  were  missionaries,  for  none  of  us  were  sent ; 
and  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term,  I  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  one 
that  could  be  called  by  that  name. 

"I  rented  a  house  previously  used  as  a  printing  office,  and  which  was 
only  then  just  vacant,  for  as  we  took  possession  the  last  of  the  goods 
of  the  former  occupant  were  being  removed. 
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*'  On  the  day  upon  which  we  entered  our  new  home^  a  circumstance 
occurred  of  a  most  pleasing  character.  Entering  our  home  late  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  confusion  which  was  unavoidable  we  forgot  to  make 
preparations  for  our  evening  meal.  Late,  I  started  with  a  Japanese 
servant  who  understood  a  few  words  of  English,  to  get  something  to 
eat ;  he  misunderstood  or  would  not  understand  my  signs,  and  led  me 
a  long  way  to  no  purpose.  I  returned  to  the  house  tired  and  out  of 
spirits ;  the  children  were  crying  for  food  and  I  had  none  to  give  them. 
Sitting  on  a  box  I  told  my  wife  that  we  should  have  to  go  supperless 
to  bed,  when  the  door  opened  and  in  came  three  Japanese  servants, 
bearing  in  their  hands  a  nicely  prepared  dinner.  I  felt  reproved  for 
my  want  of  trust  in  my  dear  Lord ;  He  had  inclined  the  heart  of  a 
lady  resident  to  send  us  our  food.  This  incident,  trifling  though  it 
was,  did  me  much  good,  and  I  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  we 
were  under  the  especial  care  of  the  Lord  Christ. 

"  After  we  had  been  a  little  more  than  a  week  at  Nagasaki,  the 
I)rinting  press  that  had  stopped  work  was  offered  to  me.  At  first  I 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  offer,  considering  the  matter  an  impossibility. 
Mr.  Clode,  however,  fancied,  if  we  had  the  press,  we  should  contrive  to 
struggle  through.  As  no  cash  down  was  required,  I  made  the 
purchase,  and  had  to  give  2,200  doUai-s  for  the  plant,  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  montlily  instalments,  and  each  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance  one  per  cent  interest  was  charged. 

"  From  the  first,  I  determined  that  the  press  should  be  dedicated  to 
the  Lord,  and  be  a  mission  press,  and  that  determination  has  not  been 
altered  in  the  least ;  from  the  day  on  which  I  took  possession  until 
the  present  hour,  it  has  been  a  mission  press,  and  by  the  help  of  God 
this  is  what  it  always  shall  be. 

"  Thus,  under  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  able  to  give  to  Japan  the 
first  mission  press  she  has  ever  had.  As  soon  as  possible  we  started 
a  newspaper  called  the  Rising  Sun;  this  I  edited  until  my  removal 
from  Nagasaki,  and  since  then  the  whole  business  has  been  under  the 
entire'  management  of  Mr.  Clode. 

'*  During  the  month  of  March,  I  received  a  handsome  remittance 
from  the  friend  who  had  given  me  £100  ;  with  this  amount,  £300,  I 
was  able  to  pay  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  due  on  the 
press,  and  also  to  buy  a  lot  of  stationery  necessary  for  the  printing 
office.  On  returning  from  Yokohama  where  I  had  been  on  a  short 
visit,  I  was  offered  by  the  proprietor  the  entire  plant  and  goodwill 
of  the  only  opposition  press  in  the  place. 

"  During  the  first  five  months,  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  press  were 
small  indeed ;  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  contending  against 
an  opposition  long  established.  Since  then  we  have  been  steadily 
reducing  the  debt,  and  the  business  may  now  be  said  to  be  firmly 
established.  About  a  thousand  tracts  in  English  have  been  printed  and 
circulated  amongst  the  seamen  visiting  the  port,  and  also  between 
five  and  six  thousand  tracts  in  Japanese,  consisting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  24th  Psalm,  67th  Psalm,  and  one  on  Miracles.    Besides  these, 
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there  are  three  or  four  tracts  at  the  office  ready  for  printing,  but  for 
want  of  means  we  are  unable  to  push  them  through  at  present. 

"  During  the  beginning  of  October,  it  was  tound  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  possession  of  13  Oura  (the  printing  office),  to  buy  it.  This 
was  done,  and  800  dollars  was  thus  added  to  our  liabilities. 

"  And  now,  what  of  the  future  of  the  mission  press  ?  We  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ;  but  our  hope  is  in  God ;  if  it  is  His 
will  that  it  should  pass  away,  then  His  will  be  done.  We  are,  however, 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  His  will  that  it  should  remain,  therefore 
we  shall  work  on  in  hope.  The  Japanese  are  a  reading  people,  but 
their  literature  is  very  cheap ;  and  if  the  press  is  to  be  largely  useful, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices.  Amongst  a  poverty- 
stricken  people  like  the  Japanese,  even  a  small  sum  is  of  importance. 
Ofier  tracts  for  nothing,  and  the  people  will  gather  round  and  struggle 
with  each  other  in  order  to  possess  one ;  make  a  charge,  and  only  a 
few  come  forward  to  buy.  This  I  have  seen  again  and  again,  and 
many  times  I  have  been  nearly  dragged  to  the  groimd  by  eager  hands 
stretched  out  to  receive  the  '  crumbs '  of  eternal  life  and  truth  which 
I  had  to  distribute  in  the  shape  of  tiacts.  The  object  of  the  press  is  not  to 
conduct  a  secular  paper,  nor  to  engage  in  job-printing.  These  things 
are  necessary,  for  we  must  live ;  and  yet,  whilst  we  receive  no  salary 
for  our  services  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  we  are 
bold  in  appealing  for  help  from  brethren  in  Christ,  so  that  the  Word  of 
God  may  be  distributed  amongst  this  people  in  their  own  tongue,  not 
only  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

"  Soon  after  arriving  in  Japan,  we  opened  a  large  room  in  our  house 
for  preaching.  On  the  evening  when  this  room  was  formally  opened, 
a  public  meeting  was  held ;  the  Eev.  H.  Burnside,  H.  Stout  and 
Davison  addressing  the  meeting.  We  had  hoped  that  many  of  the 
residents  would  have  attended  our  services,  but  very  few  cared  to 
come ;  on  the  other  hand  the  American  and  British  seamen  attended 
regularly,  and  whilst  men-of-war  were  in  harbour,  we  always  had  good 
congregations.  Since  my  departure  from  Nagasaki,  these  meetings 
have  been  conducted  as  usual,  and  many  have  professed  to  have  there 
found  the  Lord.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Mr.  Clode,  and  one  who  has  also  joined 
us,  Mr.  Clark. 

"During  the  month  of  September  last  year,  I  determined  to  take 
Mr.  Clode  as  a  brother  worker  with  me  in  the  mission ;  I  wrote  to 
him  and  he  at  once  agreed  to  join  me  in  the  work.  From  the  time  of 
his  landing  in  Japan  up  to  the  present,  he  has  displayed  unceasing 
interest  in  the  work,  and  much  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  press 
at  Nagasaki  is  due  to  his  untiring  zeal.  Mr.  John  D.  Clark  also  joined 
us  on  the  27th  of  September,  and  has  since  that  time  heartily  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Clode.  Together  they  have  laboured  for  the  Lord ; 
meetings  in  the  mission  house  to  the  number  of  110  have  been  held ; 
the  different  vessels  in  the  harbour  have  been  visited,  and  when 
possible  meetings  held  on  board ;  the  hospital  has  been  attended  to. 
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and  tracts  distributed  wherever  there  was  a  hope  of  their  being 
accepted.  I  will  just  quote  one  case  mentioned  by  our  brother  Clark : 
'  One  night  last  November,  an  old  man  stood  up  before  his  shipmates 
and  others  and  said,  "  I  have  served  Satan  v^ell  for  over  forty  years, 
getting  drunk  every  opportunity,  but  from  this  time  I  mean  to  serve 
the  Lord."  Before  he  left  he  asked  for  a  Bible ;  we  gave  him  one,  and 
we  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  still  firm.  Another  old  man^  with 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  said,  "  Many  speak  of  how  happy  they 
are,  but  I  am  miserable,  and  though  I  have  tried  to  serve  God  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  I  am  just  as  miserable  as  ever."  The  old  man 
pleaded  with  God  in  a  short  prayer ;  others  prayed  for  him,  and  tried 
to  comfort  him.  The  next  morning,  I  received  a  letter  saying  that  he 
had  foimd  the  Lord  after  fourteen  years'  seeking,  and  could  realise 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  That  man  belongs  to 
the  U.  S.  flagship,  and  has  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good.' 

"  Mr.  Clark  reports  twenty-one  conversions  among  the  seamen.  He 
says,  *  Some  of  these  we  see  from  time  to  time  as  they  visit  this  port ; 
others  we  hear  from ;  backsliders  have  returned ;  believers  have  been 
built  up,  and  have  gone  forth  into  different  parts  of  the  world  to  tell 
others  of  Jesus.' 

"  Mr.  Clark  has  been  a  tried  Christian  many  years,  and  brought  with 
him  a  very  high  testimonial  from  Commander  Bax  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Dwarf. 

"  HiKOSHIMA. 

*'  In  a  previous  part  of  this  Eeport,  I  menticmed  the  fact  of  having 
visited  Yokohama.  The  reason  for  doing  this  was,  that  I  hoped  there 
to  secure  an  appointment  under  the  Mombusho,  or  educational  depart- 
ment, as  Mr.  Clode  was  quite  able  to  carry  on  the  work  at  Nagasaki 
in  connection  with  the  press.  At  Yokohama,  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Eev.  J.  Goble,  and  received  many  attentions  from  other 
missionary  brethren,  chiefly  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  Dr.  Hepburn,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballard,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthur.  The  day  after  my  arrival, 
I  visited  Dr.  Hepburn  and  told  him  what  I  was  seeking.  He  said, 
'  Only  two  or  three  days  since,  a  Japanese  gentleman  called  on  me 
and  asked  il'  I  knew  of  a  missionary  Tiot  connected  with  any  society^ 
who  would  go  into  the  country  as  a  teacher  of  English ;  but  I  suppose 
that  would  not  suit  you  ? ' 

"  As  soon  as  Dr.  Hepburn  understood  my  position,  he  kindly  went 
with  me  and  found  out  the  Japanese  who  had  made  the  inquiry. 
Negotiations  were  at  once  commenced,  and  resulted  in  my  being 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  200  dollars  a  month  to  go  to  Hiroshima. 

"  In  the  contract,  there  were  no  restrictions  regarding  Christianity,, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  signed  it.  I  pass  rapidly  on,  and  simply 
say  that  shortly  after  my  return  to  Nagasaki  by  steamer,  junk,  and 
jinrickisha,  my  family,  consisting  of  my  wife,  three  children,  and  sister- 
in-law,  arrived  in  safety  at  our  new  home. 

''  Hiroshima  is  a  large  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Inlandjsea; 
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ft  has  a  population  of  100,000  and  the  district  is  almost  entirely 
ngriciiltuiul. 

"After  thiee  or  four  weeks  I  determined  to  open  my  houss  for 
^feacfaing. 

**  A  Japanese  who  came  with  me  from  Nagasaki,  and  who  understood 
a  good  deal  of  English,  was  my  interpreter. 

"Our  congregations  were  good,  but  I  felt  painfully  the  fact  that  hut 
little  good  was  being  done ;  for  the  most  part  the  service  would  develop 
into  a  question  and  answer  form ;  and  this  kind  of  services  then 
indeed  seemed  the  most  likely  to  do  good.  I  would  read  from  Dr. 
Hepburn's  Romanised  version  of  John,  but  this  gave  me  but  small 
satisfaction,  and  I  am  afraid  the  people  still  less  profit,  as  the  quaint 
pronunciation  of  different  words  would  raise  a  smile  and  often  a  laugh. 
Tracts  were  distributed  directly  after  the  service,  and  so  eager  were 
the  people,  that  I  was  frequently  nearly  dragged  to  the  ground  by  the 
eager  hands  stretched  out  to  receive  them.  As  my  mind  dwells  on 
these  scenes — scenes  that  are  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  daily  occurrence 
now— my  heart  swells  within  me  as  I  think  of  this  people,  so  eager  to 
have  truth,  and  yet  by  harsh  laws  so  long  shut  out  from  receiving  it. 
In  this  way  the  work  went  on  for  many  weeks.  Ofben  when  inquirers 
came  to  learn  about  Jesus,  I  felt  inexpressibly  sad  at  not  being  able  to 
tell  them  more  fully  and  clearly  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy;  yet  all 
this  while  the  seed  was  being  sown.  During  the  early  part  of 
September,  I  heard  of  a  Japanese  gentleman  called  Miyoi,  who  under- 
stood a  good  deal  of  English,  and  who  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  translating  English  into  Japanese.  I  succeeded  in  securing  his 
SOTvices,  and  he  has  been  with  me  ever  since,  in  the  capacity  of  trans- 
lator and  interpreter.  Until  October,  no  conversions  had  taken  place, 
though  in  the  case  of  Yuba,  the  Japanese  who  came  with  us  from 
Nagasaki,  we  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  had  accepted  Christ 
as  his  Saviour  and  guide. 

"  He  then  declared  his  intention  of  senang  the  Lord,  and,  as  he  had 
to  leave  for  Tokio,  the  baptism  was  fixed  for  the  day  before  he  was  to 
leave.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  my  firstborn  son  was  taken  iU ; 
he  soon  became  unconscious,  then  paralysed,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  died.  The  anguish  of  our  minds  was  great ;  so 
lonely ;  so  sudden  the  blow,  it  seemed  almost  harder  than  we  could 
bear.  The  usual  congregation  assembled  in  the  afternoon,  for  our 
darling  *  fell  asleep '  on  the  Lord's-day.  We  held  a  short  service,  and 
Yuba  made  a  confession  of  faith  before  the  people ;  we  then  adjourned 
to  the  river  which  flows  only  a  few  yards  from  the  house,  and  I 
baptized  him  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people.  This 
service  did  much  to  restore  my  mind  to  composure,  for  I  felt  that  my 
real  work  had  commenced.  On  the  day  following,  my  boy's  remains 
were  buried  in  a  native  graveyard  pleasantly  situated  near  our 
dwelling. 

**  A  large  number  of  people  assembled  to  follow  the  body  to  the 
grave,  and  much  kindly  sympathy  was  shown  to  us  by  the  people. 
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My  servant  Shimpe  then  declared  himself  upon  the  Lord's  side.  Just 
at  this  time,  November  6th,  a  Japanese  Samurai  named  Hirota  came 
to  my  house,  and  offered  to  engage  in  anything  1  desired  him  to  do, 
if  he  could  only  stay  and  learn  more  about  Christianity.  He  had 
learned  the  principles  of  Divine  Truth  at  Osaka,  and  I  found  he  needed 
very  little  teaching  upon  those  points  which  mean  salvation  to  a 
believer.  He  decided  his  determination  to  preach  Christ  everywhere. 
I  let  him  preach  on  the  Sunday  following,  and  Mr.  Miyoi  gave  me 
afterwards  an  account  of  what  he  had  been  saying.  I  was  much 
struck  with  his  eloquence,  and  lie  evidently  commanded  and  fixed  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  I  found  out  since  that  he  had  been  a 
Buddhist  priest  for  several  months ;  this  gives  him  great  power  in 
pulling  down  that  great  stronghold  of  Satan.  Hirota,  Miyoi,  and  my 
servant  Shimpe  were  now  baptized,  and  I  then  decided  upon  forming 
a  church.  This  was  done  on  the  26th  of  November.  I  have  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  was  the  first  Christian  church  established  at 
any  place  in  Japan  not  an  open  port.  I  now  relinquished  taking  any 
part  in  the  Sunday  services  with  the  exception  of  singing  hymns  in 
English.  The  number  of  inquirers  now  increased  rapidly,  and  I 
was  delighted  with  the  energy  displayed  by  Hirota  day  and  night  in 
the  cause  of  Jesus.  On  December  the  6th,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
baptizing  eight  Japanese.  On  December  the  15th  two  more  were 
l^aptized,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  two  others  sealed  their 
faith  in  the  Lord  by  obeying  His  command.  Thus,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  year,  sixteen  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  been  baptized ; 
one  of  these,  Mr.  Yuba,  had  left  Hiroshima  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  church ;  thus  by  the  end  of  January,  fifteen  believens  constituted 
the  Hiroshima  Baptist  Church. 

"  And  now,  with  hearts  filled  with  hope,  in  faith  that  the  Lord  will 
not  suffer  us  to  want  any  good  thing,  we  turn  to  Christian  brethren 
and  say,  '  If  you  can,  help  us.'  The  work  is  going  on,  it  must  not 
stop ;  but  you  need  not  be  told  that,  situated  as  we  are,  a  hard  battle 
has  to  be  fought.  Backed  up  by  a  powerful  society,  then  we  should 
appeal  to  them ;  but  the  new  friends  in  South  Australia  who  are 
interested  in  our  work,  although  willing  enough,  have  not  the  means 
to  do  much  for  us.  Yes,  Christian !  We  look  to  you,  but  above  aU 
we  look  to  the  good  God  above ;  He  can  see  this  people,  and  He  can. 
And  will  help.  Oh  !  could  you  but  behold  some  of  the  scenes  I  have 
witnessed.  Take  for  instance  one.  When  visiting  the  sacred  island  of 
Miyajima,  I  distributed  tracts  in  the  middle  of  the  great  temple,  the 
people  rushed  round  me  and  almost  trampled  on  each  other  in  order 
to  secure  them.  The  priests  came  and  begged  me  to  move  out  of  the 
building,  as  the  noise  of  the  shouting  was  considered  out  of  place  in 
the  sacred  edifice.  Could  you  have  seen  men  holding  out  their  hands 
for  a  tract,  I  think  you  woJld  be  willing  to  do  soihing  for  Japan. 
May  the  Lord  in  His  great  goodness  open  your  hearts  to  give  accord- 
ing as  He  has  prospered  you  I 
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^t  itstj  d  %  Saints. 


Psalm  cxyi.  16. — "  FrecioTis  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints." 


THESE  are  few  who  have  lived  some  time  in  the  world  who  have 
not  had  a  melancholy  familiarity  witli  the  terror  of  kings— the 
King  of  Terrors.  Where,  indeed,  is  he  not  ?  in  the  lonely  cot,  and 
the  superb  palace ;  in  the  lonely  wilderness,  and  the  cf bwded  city ;  in 
all  climes  and  in  all  lands  under  the  sun ;  where  sultry  breezes  of  the 
south  enervate  the  most  robust  frame,  and  under  polar  skies  where 
winter  binds  all  nature  in  icy  chains  throughout  the  year.  What 
circle  does  he  not  invade  ?  He  visits  where  luxury  riots,  and  where 
poverty  pines;  where  misery  groans,  and  where  boisterous  mirth 
drowns  life's  cares  in  forgetfulness ;  where  he  has  been  long  expected, 
if  not  desired,  and  where  he  was  never  thought  of — where  his  very 
name  was  an  interdicted  sound. 

In  what  human  being  is  not  death  at  work  and  that  every  instant 
from  his  very  birth  onward?  His  insidious  mining  and  closely 
concealed  operations  are  in  all  constitutions,  the  young,  the  old, 
the  weak,  and  the  strong,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased,  all, 
all,  however  insensible  to  the  fact,  are  borne  onward  by  an  irresistible 
necessity  to  the  tomb. 

Even  God's  own  children  who  have  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  are  not  exempted  from  the  common  lot ;  they  too  die,  but 
they  die  not  as  other  men  do;  the  wicked  perish  in  death,  the 
righteous  stoop  to  conquer :  "  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints.'' 

Their  death  is  of  value  in  His  eyes — of  high  consideration ;  therefore, 
whatever  respects  an  event  to  Him  of  deep  interest  is  sure  to  be 
ordered  with  regard  to  their  own  happiness  and  His  glory,  as  to  time, 
manner,  place,  and  circumstances.  The  iime  of  their  death  is  precious, 
whether  it  be  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  on  the  cheek  or  in 
manhood's  prime,  or  when  age  has  wrinkled  the  brow  and  bent  low  the 
once  erect  and  graceful  form.  It  is  in  every  case  *'  the  appointed 
time,",  the  very  best  that  could  be,  because  the  choice  of  infinite 
wisdom — ^it  can  never  be  premature,  it  can  only  happen  at  the 
predestined  hour.  So  is  the  manner  of  their  going  hence  determined 
by  the  Lord  God,  True,  it  is  not  always  to  a  wish;  the  saints, 
no  more  than  others,  do  not  always  fall  asleep  softly  on  a  pillow 
of  down ;  no,  there  may  be  the  torturing  flame  or  the  whelming 
wave;  the  hand  of  violence  or  the  convulsive  throe  may  be  the 
appointed  messenger  for  bringing  them  away  from  earth.  But  though 
momentarily  severe  to  flesh,  not  less  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
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is  Stephen  expiring  amid  a  shower  of  stones  than  Aaron  on  the  mount 
or  Elijah  wafted  on  high  in  his  fiery  car.  Even  the  place  of  their  death 
is  ordered  so  as  best  to  promote  their  good  and  the  Divine  glory,  but 
how  various  soever  the  ways  of  God  in  these  respects  we  may  rest 
assured  there  are  wise  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  all.  If  Joseph 
dies  in  Egypt,  and  Moses  on  a  mountain  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  David 
on  his  bed,  and  Jolin  the  Baptist  in  a  dungeon,  while  the  twelve 
apostles  take  leave  of  the  world  in  divers  places  far  remote  from 
<iach  other,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  martyrdom,  and  the  resting- 
places  of  the  saints  are  in  all  lands  and  almost  in  every  soil,  yet  did 
not  paternal  love  arrange  all,  and  right  precious  was  the  hour  and  tiie 
place,  in  Heaven's  eye,  whence  all  of  them  took  their  departure  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Yea,  circu7nstances  the  most  minute  as  to  comforts^ 
helps,  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  degrees  of  assurance  and  foretastes  of 
bliss,  all  these  are  evermore  under  the  management  of  their  ever- 
present  Friend,  whose  interest  in  them  is  too  deep  and  too  sympathetic 
to  permit  so  much  as  a  single  casualty  to  overtake  them  in  the  laat 
stage  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage — "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no   evil,  for  Thou  ABT 

WITH  ME,'* 

We  may  further  offer  some  reasons  and  illustrations  of  the  Divine 
complacency  in  the  death  of  the  saints. 

It  must  be  that  the  Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  takes 
pleasure  in  receiving  home  His  dear  children. 

You  can  imagine  the  case  of  a  child  who  never  saw  his  own  father : 
<5ircum8tances  occun-ed  shortly  after  his  birth  to  separate  them  from 
each  other  by  vast  continents  or  trackless  oceans,  and  years  rolled 
away,  during  which  the  infant  became  a  man  and  the  parent  hoary 
with  age ;  but  all  this  while  an  active  correspondence  went  forward 
by  letter;  the  reciprocation  of  kindly  affection,  and  sentiments 
breathing  wisdom  and  piety,  passed  often  between  them,  whereby 
the  tiame  of  love  to  the  unseen  was  fanned  into  paasionate  ardour  on 
both  sides — many  were  the  expressions  of  tendemi«s,  and  many  the 
yearnings  of  desire  for  the  annihilation  of  the  cruel  distance  stretching 
between,  which  forbade  the  consummation  of  their  wishes  and  their 
prayers.  Having  not  seen,  they  loved — the  one,  with  the  strength  of 
a  parent's  deathless  affection ;  the  other,  with  all  the  romantic  delight 
which  hope  inspires  and  imagination  colours;  but  the  long-desired 
moment  at  length  arrives,  they  meet,  and  they  meet  to  part  no  mooe. 
But  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  picture  the  rapturous  joy  of  the  vene* 
table  sire — so  rapturous,  so  overpowering,  that  long-possessed  and 
long-treasured  joys  are  for  the  time  overlooked  or  forgotten^as  he 
presses  the  long-lost  one  to  his  breast,  and  locks  him  in  his  anna, 
while  streaming  tears  teU.  the  grateful  delight  which  no  language 
could  express.  The  emotion  of  such  a  heart  we  may  try  to  im&giney 
but  all  in  vain — ^there  are  positions  into  which  we  are  thrown  in 
human  life  which  neither  the  pencil  of  the  artist  nor  the  tongue  of 
the  eloquent  can  at  aU  describe :  bo,  nor  any  heart  bat  his  who  is 
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tinder  the  enchantment  of  the  scene  can  conceive — and  such  is  that  at 
present  before  ns. 

How,  then,  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  the  Lord  Christ  over  the 
newly-arrived  ?  Who  shall  tell  the  complacency  that  beams  in  His 
countenance  upon  the  happy  spirit  ushered  into  His  presence  ?  He 
always  saw  him  while  a  sojourner  in  the  vale  of  tears ;  he  was  ever 
in  His  eye,  he  was  ever  the  object  of  His  care  and  love ;  a  sweet 
and  close  friendship  of  spirit  went  on  between  them,  under  which  the 
heart  of  His  child  would  often  swell  with  unutterable  emotions  of  holy 
delight ;  but  as  yet  the  beatific  vision  was  veiled — he  spake  to  Him 
whom  he  could  not  see — there  was  wanting  the  vision  of  one  another. 
But  now  he  no  more  "  sees  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  faoe  " — 
and  the  joy  of  the  blessed  God  in  the  unveiling  of  His  glory  to  His 
children  is  probably  not  inferior  to  what  they  experience  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  manifestation.  The  beholding  His  glory  is  rapture  to 
the  saint,  but  the  Divine  passion,  we  may  believe,  is  shared  with  his 
Lord  Himself — the  bHss  conferred  is  reflected  back  on  its  glorious 
source,  so  to  speak.  The  sacred  pleasure  of  the  Divine  Mind,  sur- 
rounded by  the  redeemed,  must  be  great  indeed  :  now  is  the  gratifica- 
tion of  His  holy  heart — ^now  the  outgoing  of  holy  affection  upon  them 
all ;  and  the  visible,  sensible  discoveries  of  the  wannth  of  the  attach- 
ment which  ever  glowed  in  His  infinite  mind,  feebly  though  truly 
expressed  in  the  revelation  of  mercy,  is  now  gushing  out  in  over-flow- 
ing streams  of  light  and  love ;  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  water."  His  eye 
rests  with  highest,  fullest  complacency  on  them  all;  their  arrival 
before  the  throne,  one  by  one,  is  ever  and  anon  an  occasion  of  still 
augmenting  gladness ;  from  the  years  of  banishment  they  return,  all 
of  them  shining  in  the  beauties  of  holiness ;  "  His  joy  in  them  is  full  '* 
— ^their  death  is  precious  in  His  sight,  as  it  terminates  the  period  of 
their  absence  from  home  :  they  are  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

Again,  the  death  of  the  saints  brings  to  a  close  their  course  of 
preparatory  discipline  for  the  society  and  occupation  of  the  blessed. 
STow  their  education  is  finished ;  the  long  train  of  mysterious  and 
trying  dispensations  which  perplexed  and  confounded  them  has 
terminated  in  the  world  of  cloudless  vision,  where  the  wisdom  which 
appointed  and  the  love  which  sustained  them  are  clearly  appre- 
hended and  fully  appreciated.  Now  the  chastening  is  past ;  no  more 
need  of  the  rod,  no  waywardness  to  correct,  no  wanderings  to  reprove, 
no  heedlessness  to  chide,  no  weaknesses  to  forbear  and  strengthen,  and 
no  corruptions  to  slay.  Scouring  for  *'  their  profit  that  they  might 
be  partakers  of  His  holiness,"  is  now  laid  aside ;  the  period  of  nonage 
has  been  outlived,  during  which  "  the  child  differed  nothing  from  a 
servant,  though  Lord  of  all ; "  he  has  reached  to  his  majority,  and 
advanced  to  "the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  perfection  in  Christ:" 
he  is  at  length  ''  conformed  to  Him  who  is  the  first-bom  among  many 
brethren."  The  character  of  "  the  saints  in  light"  is  now  fully  formed 
and  for  ever  perfected ;  the  brightness  of  their  understandings,  iite 
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serenity  of  their  minds,  the  undivided  flow  of  their  aiSFections,  the 
unclouded  brilliancy  of  their  intellects  and  thorough  pliancy  and 
purity  of  their  wills,  the  complete  absorption  of  their  whole  desires 
into  the  will  of  the  blessed  God,  and  the  absolute  integrity  of  their 
hearts,  attest  the  completion  of  their  disciplinary  course,  and  the 
finishing  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  sanctification.  Must 
not  Divine  complacency,  then,  repose  with  unutterable  delight  on  the 
spectacle  ?  K  the  Almighty  took  pleasure  in  the  old  creation  while 
yet  untainted  by  sin,  especially  in  Adam,  the  bright  mirror  of  His  own 
excellence,  with  what  delight  must  He  view  the  broken  and  defaced 
image  in  man  restored  to  more  than  primeval  beauty  in  the  saints  ? 
There  must  be  high  satisfaction  in  review  of  all  that  was  done  for 
them.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  there  was  pain  to  parental 
feelings  in  the  employment  of  the  rod — the  trials  that  were  sent,  the 
crosses  imposed,  and  the  grievous  disappointments  which  chafed  their 
spirits  and  threw  a  temporary  darkness  over  them  were  not  for  "  His 
pleasure;"  He  foresaw  the  necessity  of  these  inflictions — His  infinite 
mind,  which  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  knew  well  that  the 
happiness  designed  for  them  could  only  spring  from  sanctified  afflic- 
tion ;  therefore,  how  mucli  soever  their  pains  and  griefs  troubled  His 
parental  afifections,  He  could  not  withhold.  His  very  love  for  them  made 
Him  chasten  them ;  but  now,  beholding  the  issue  of  all.  He  is  satisfied. 
He  is  more  than  satisfied — "  as  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride, 
so  does  their  God  rejoice  over  tliem."  Hence  it  follows  that  as  death 
is  the  great  perfccter  of  His  work  in  them,  "  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints." 

Again,  the  going  home  of  the  saints  is  the  securing  the  travail  of 
Christ's  soul,  and  must  not  that  be  an  occasion  of  pleasure  to  Him  ?  He 
foresaw  tliis  from  eternity.  "The  purpose  of  redemption  was  the 
purpose  which  He  purposed,"  we  are  told,  "  before  the  world  began." 
So  were  the  subjects  of  this  redemption ;  it  was  no  matter  of  con- 
tingency who  or  what  number  of  souls  should  or  would  be  ransomed 
by  His  death; "  their  names  were  in  the  Book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  to  this  arrangement  He 
has  respect  in  His  intercessory  prayer — "  those  Thou  hast  given  Me ; " 
and  in  His  memorable  discourse — "  Thine  they  were  and  Thou  gavest 
them  Me,"  "  My  Father  who  gave  them  Me  is  greater  than  all,  and 
none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's  hand."  In  an  especial 
sense,  for  them  He  became  man,  lived,  laboured,  taught,  exemplified, 
did  battle  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  at  last  took  from  the  hand 
of  justice  our  cup  filled  with  the  wrath  of  God,  due  to  us  for  sin, 
which  on  the  Cross  He  exhausted  to  the  last  dreg.  Upon  these  His 
eye  rested  from  their  cradle  to  the  grave ;  He  watched  over  them, 
carried  forward  His  great  design  in  and  with  them ;  for  them  seasons 
revolved  and  suns  rose  and  set ;  for  them  even  empires  rose  and  fell ; 
for  them,  in  a  word,  old  Time  pursued  his  course,  and  judgment 
suspended  her  final  audit ;  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  elect  ones  was 
emphatically  "  the  joy  set  before  Jesus  Christ" 
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To  philosophic  minds  of  a  certain  order,  this  may  seem  strange  and 
incredible,  but  not  so  will  he  think  who  has  been  taught  the 
stupendous  magnitude  of  the  plan  of  mercy — the  incalculable  value  of 
immortal  souls,  and  the  incomputable  amount  of  blessedness  which  the 
eternity  of  a  countless  multitude  of  such  brings  before  the  mind's  eye. 
Not  so  will  he  reason  who  has  humbly  bowed  down  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  and  entered  in  some  measure  into  His  spirit  and  His  plans. 

Now,  seeing  that  our  Lord  Christ  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
occupied  about  the  matter  of  His  people's  salvation,  and  seeing  that 
their  certainly  reaching  the  blessedness  designed  for  thera  was  the  end 
fix>m  the  beginning,  can  we  not  see  that  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  object  must  be  precious  above  all  things  in  His  view  ?  Think 
you  that  He  will  not  rejoice  in  the  homebringing  of  His  jewels? 
Think  you  that  His  loving  heart  wiU  not  feel  the  passing  over  it  of  a 
new  wave  of  delight  as  the  ransomed  pass  from  the  land  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  brightness  of  eternal  day  ?  Will  it 
be  possible  to  see  them  enter  without  remembering  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  ?  WiU  He  not  bless  the  day  when  He  stepped  down  ftoui 
His  throne  to  His  Cross,  and  at  an  expense  of  suffering  unknown  to  all 
but  Himself,  secured  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall  gems  of  such  incom- 
parable lustre  with  which  to  adorn  the  many  crowns  which  grace  His 
majestic  brow  ?  And  as  death  places  them  in  their  proper  situation, 
out  of  all  danger  of  damage  or  loss,  must  not  the  death  of  the  saints 
be  precious  in  His  eyes  ? 

Once  more,  the  fulness  of  children's  joy  is  a  parent's  felicity.  What 
happiness  to  a  parent  equal  to  the  prosperity  of  his  family  ?  None. 
Their  sportive  innocence  in  infancy,  the  hopeful  development  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  in  early  life,  their  knowledge,  prudence,  wisdom, 
and  piety  in  mature  years  cannot  be  beheld  without  a  glow  of  secret 
satisfaction,  without  emotions  of  purest  delight,  and,  when  the  sight 
is  witnessed — a  rare  one  on  earth,  we  admit — of  a  happy  sire 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  progeny  unbroken  up  by  death,  and  all 
exceUing  one  another  in  the  kindly  affections  and  the  pleasant 
amenities  of  life,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  happiest  of  the  happy 
there,  is  he  whose  early  care  and  wise  counsel  and  wakeful  vigilance 
brought  them  forward  into  life  who  are  now  the  objects  of  his  admira- 
tion and  the  sources  of  his  joy. 

Say  then,  what  must  be  the  Divine  felicity  in  looking  round  upon 
the  family  of  His  redeemed  ones,  ever  happy  and  ever  gathering 
strength  by  accessions  from  the  world  below.  We  can  ill  understand 
the  overwhelming  bliss  which  must  surprise  the  saint  escaped  from 
flesh  and  falling  into  angel  arms — in  being  convoyed  by  fellow- 
immortals  into  the  palace  of  the  Great  King — ^in  being  placed  down 
before  His  radiant  throne,  and  looking  for  the  first  time  on  Him 
"  whom,  having  not  seen,  he  loved,"  but  the  shining  of  whose  counte- 
nance now  fills  him  with  rapturous  pleasure.  He  views  the  teeming 
myriads  of  glorious  ones,  the  bright  orders  of  the  heavenly  army, 
he  hears  the  melody  of  ten  thousand  harps  as  "  the  sound  of  many 
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waters/'  and  he  comes  to  know  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  what 
he  had  often  read  but  never  understood  till  now,  '*  In  Thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,  at  Thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 
All  that  he  sees,  all  that  he  hears,  conveys  into  his  soul  happiness, 
nothing  but  happiness.  But  while  we  contemplate  the  resplendent 
scene  let  us' not  forget  that  there  is  One  there  whose  felicity  swells 
high  above  the  rest.  And  who  is  He  ?  Some  ancient  seer,  or 
saint,  or  martyr  who  offered  himself  to  the  burning  flame  for  'the 
love  he  bore  to  the  King  of  the  place  ? — ^No. — Is  it  an  apostle 
of  the  Lamb  whose  labours,  toils,  sufferings,  and  reproaches  for 
his  Lord  have  burnished  and  brightened  the  diadem  he  wears? 
Or  is  it  the  newly  arrived  who  has  just  breathed  in  the  element 
of  unmingled  bliss?  iNo,  not  he,  but  the  etemai  Father  Himself. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  His  heart,  to  see  His  own 
blessedness  reflected,  multiplied/and  extended  over  the  goodly  company 
around 'Him  and  still  multiplying  and  still  extending!  "The  only 
happy  God,"  His  happiness  is  in  its  very  nature  communicative  not 
secretive,  and  this  He  well  knew  who  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Yonder  "  He  reigns  before  His  ancients  gloriously," 
and  of  the  streams  of  communicative  blessedness  there  is  no  end ;  let 
the  numbers  of  the  ransomed  from  among  men  accumulate  by  an 
infinite  progression,  it  were  impossible  to  exhaust  the  bottomless 
fountain  of  life  whence  their  felicity  flows.  The  more  arrivals,  onward, 
onward,  for  ever  onward,  would  only  augment  the  joy  of  the  Redeemer. 
Must  not  then  the  death  of  His  saints  be  precious  in  His  eyes  ? 

Again,  the  death  of  every  saint  is  a  fresh  victory  won  over  sin, 
Satan,  death,  and  hell. 

That  the  Almighty  could  have  destroyed,  annihilated,  the  great 
enemy  cannot  be  doubted,  for  infinite  power  can  do  anything ;  but  to 
wound  his  pride  and  crush  his  power,  and  that  by  apparently  weak 
moral  means,  seems  to  be  a  great  part  of  his  decreed  punishment. 
Now,  the  conflict  between  the  saint  and  Satan  has  been  waged  from 
the  hour  of  his  regeneration.  Often,  indeed,  was  he  sore  pressed  by 
the  foe ;  often  the  issue  seemed  to  hang  in  doubt,  and,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Holy  One,  the  field  had  been  irrecoverably  tost, 
but  He,  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  stood  by,  and  through  all  tiie 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  never  once  forsook  "  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ."  He  wrought  in  him  as  well  as  by  him,  cheered  his  fainting 
spirit,  animated  with  hope  his  drooping  courage,  strengthened  his 
faith  when  ready  to  yield,  gave  eflBcacy  to  his  sword  and  power  to  his 
shield,  and  quenched  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  He  it  was  who 
taught  his  hands  to  war  and  his  fingers  to  fight,  and  now,  in  the 
article  of  death,  when  Satan's  malign  influence  is  put  forth  to  the  utter- 
most, he  obtains  the  victory  through  Him  who  loved  him.  Death  is 
the  last  enemy,  whose  very  name  has  spread  dismay  in  tiie'  land  of  the 
living.  It  is  through  his  dark  domain  the  road  lies  to' the  heavenly 
country,  and  it  is  Satan's  last  post  and  point  of  attack — the  last  trial 
of  faith  lies  in  this  valley — the  last  cloud  which  shall  ever  shade  the 
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•Christian's  prospects  spreads  oat  heavily — here  nature  shudders  and 

-even  grace  itself  looks  anxiously  round  as  the  conflict  thickens.     But 

the  Lord  Himself  is  no  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  deadly  struggle,  He 

looks  on  with  intense  interest.  He  has  posted  angel  guards  around  the 

dying  saint,  fixed  the  precise  instant  when  the  fierce  onset  shall  close 

and  victory  be  proclaimed,  and  Himself  waits  at  the  portals  of  bliss  to 

receive  in  person,  with   a  "  Well  done,    good '  and    faithful,"  the 

triumphant  warrior  whose  very  death  in  the  flesh  has  been  a  fresh 

triumph  over  the  prince  of  darkness  while  it  has  brought  fresh  honours 

to  the  glorious  Saviour.      The  death  of  the  saints  is  the  filling  up  the 

seats   of  bliss,  furnishing  the  table  of  love  with  guests,  and  by 

multiplying  their  numbers  increasing  the  universal  joy.     The  song  of 

triumph  which  rises  over  the  conquest  of  Michaers  army  in  Eevela- 

tion  xii.  10,  may  indeed  be  chanted  over  the  victory  of  every  saint : 

*'  Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God 

and  His  Christ ;  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which 

accused  them  before  God  day  and  night :  and  they  overcame  him  by 

the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ;  and  they 

loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death."    "  Precious  in  the  siglit  of  the 

Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."  Moreover,  I  regard  it  as  at  once  a  signal 

proof  and  illustration  of  the  text  that  the  saints  are  generally  favoured 

with  peculiar  and  seasonable  aid  in  dying  circumstances.     We  do  not 

forget  that  it  often  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  attack,  by  depriving 

of  speech  and  recollection,  forbids  any  such  experience  as  we  here 

indicate ;  also,  that  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  we  may 

•designate  idiosyncrasy  of  mental  or  physical  constitution,  many  die 

without   affording  the  means  of  arriving  at  any  sound   conclusion 

Tespecting  their  experience,  and  yet,  from  the  unmistakable  current 

and  consistency  of  their  living  example,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 

to  their  safe  landing.      But  these  cases  apart,  do  we  not  find  that  a 

large  proportion  of  the  saints  are  graciously  favoured  in  death  ?    Their 

Lord  seems  to  I'eserve  His  richest  manifestations  for  the  departing 

hour.     Then  the  dense  clouds  which  overhung  their  prospect  disperstj, 

-and  the  Sun  of  Kighteousuess  sheds  His  golden  beam  on  the  closing 

day.     O  how  often  does  it  happen  that  weak  and  timid  Christians  are 

quite  taken  by  joyful  surprise  in  the  matter  of  death  !     The  truth,  tlni 

rock  on  which  they  build,  feels  more  solid  than  ever  before ;   the 

promises  stand  out  as  written  with  a  sunbeam ;   the  world  they  are 

lesLving  becomes  more  and  more  distasteful,  and  the  world  to  come 

more  and  more  desirable.     Christ's  charms  appear  more  charming, 

holiness  more  lovely,  sin  more  detested  and  abhoiTed,  and  heaven 

more  longed   for  as  a  state  of  freedom  from  sin;    in  a  word,  the 

assurance  of  faith  and  of  hope  makes  more  progress  in  a  little  while 

than  it  attained  during  years  of  moral  training,  all  fear  departs  and 

hope  and  joy  succeed.     It  is  not  difficidt  to  account  for  all  this.      It 

is  natural  to  expect,  it  is  befitting  and  worthy  of  God  our  Saviom*, 

that,  when  floods  of  tribulation  dash  over  the  soul,  He  should  multiply 

the  proofs  of  His  presence  and  the  tokens  of  His  love,  and  He  does  so. 

3* 
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One  exclaims  with  surprise,  "  Can  this  be  dying ! "  another,  "  I  long 
for  the  signal  of  my  dismissal,  call  me,  call  me,  blessed  Jesus ; " 
another,  "  Why  are  His  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming  ? "  another,. 
"  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly '' — *'  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us 
the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 

Through  the  volumes  of  Christian  biography  let  this  matter  be 
closely  examined,  it  wiU  be  found  that  preponderating  evidence  exists 
establishing  the  fact  that  saints,  when  dying,  are  ordmarUy  furnished 
with  extraordinary  times  of  refresliing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,, 
and  not  seldom  with  even  the  dawn  of  heaven  itself  on  their  happy 
spirits ;  and  how  otherwise  could  He  better  tell  it  to  the  comfort, 
encouragement,  and  hope  of  all  believers  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
last  enemy,  that  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 
saints  "  ? 

Finally — The  death  of  believers  must  be  dear  in  God's  sight,  iaas- 
much  as  they  "  sleep  in  Jesus  " — ^they  die  in  union  with  His  dear  Son. 
He  claims,  in  virtue  of  His  redemption  price,  not  their  souls  only,  but 
their  bodies  as  well.  They  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and, 
although  doomed  to  suffer  dissolutionin  consequence  of  the  original  curse, 
their  very  dust  is  precious  in  His  sight.  He  charges  Himself  with  the 
keeping  of  it,  and  promises  to  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Lord  Christ  speaks  as  identifying  the  bodies  of 
His  people  with  His  own :  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  My  dead  body 
shall  arise ;  awake,  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust,"  The  ashes  of  the 
righteous  dead  may  be  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  mingled  with 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  ungodly,  or  transmitted  into  vegetable  and 
animal  subsistences,  but  not  an  atom  shall  be  lost  or  suffer  annihilation. 
Philosophy  smiles,  as  well  it  might  if  such  expectations  were  founded 
on  speculations  like  liers,  but  the  Christian  hope  springs  from  the  sure 
word  of  the  Almighty,  to  whom  "  all  things  are  possible."  We  deposit 
'n  the  tomb  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
-rion  to  eternal  life."  His  word  we  set  against  aU  unlikelihoods  and 
all  impossibilities :  "  I  will  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day."  The  death  of 
every  saint  is  therefore  another  deposit  for  Jesus  Christ  laid  up  among 
His  treasures,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  to  be  exliibited  in  glory  with- 
out one  taint  of  that  corruption  in  which  it  was  laid  down  to  the 
admiration  of  angels  and  the  eternal  praise  of  His  own  surprising 
grace  and  omnipotent  power.  Here  we  stand  by  the  grave  weeping, 
bearing  precious  seed  to  its  cold  and  dark  domain,  but  doubtless  we* 
shall  return  with  joy  bringing  our  sheaves  with  us.  The  seed-time  is 
precious,  how  much  more  the  harvest  home ! 

And,  now,  we  surely  learn,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  to  moderate 
grief  when  Christians  die  and  go  home. 

True,  indeed,  the  circle  which  the  saint  filled  and  blessed  by  his 
presence,  and  which,  in  a  manner,  is  empty  and  desolate  now  that  he 
is  gone  from  it,moums  his  departure;  it  were  un-Christian  and  unnatural 
not  to  sorrow,  but  grief  must  be  checked  in  its  overflowing  by  the 
thought  that  all  which  is  good  and  great  upon  the  earth  is  taken  to 
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garnish  and  adorn  the  temple  above.  The  pillars  which  have  lent 
their  strength  in  the  church  below  for  a  season  do  not  fall  prostrate  in 
the  earth  at  the  touch  of  death  and  become  the  prey  of  rottenness  and 
worms — ^indeed  as  to  the  fleshly  part  of  them  this  is  most  true — no, 
but  they  are  upraised  by  the  great  Master  Builder  to  fill  their  proper 
places  in  the  house  above,  and  do  we  grudge  that  our  Father's  house 
should  be  enriched  ?  "  The  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations "  are 
brought  thither ;  do  we  object  to  that  ?  do  we  lament  that  it  should  be 
so  ?  Are  we  unwilling  that  the  city  of  our  citizenship  should  become 
populous  ?  Nothing  of  all  that  has  been  removed  from  the  church 
militant  has  been  lost,  all  whom  we  have  parted  from  for  a  little  we 
shall  meet  again.  Even  now  faith's  illumined  eye  can  see  within  the 
veil ;  and  O,  what  a  contrast  stands  before  us  !  Here  the  going  hence 
of  a  saint  fills  the  house  with  mourners  and  all  hearts  with  grief;  a 
funeral  pall  is  thrown  over  the  scene  and  we  feel  as  if  a  blow  had  been 
struck  at  our  desolate  hearts  from  which  they  could  never  recover ;  it  is 
as  if  the  world  itself  were  changed  and  gladness  banished  from  the 
land  of  the  living.  But  while  around  the  mortal  remains  there  is 
sorrow  and  mourning  and  woe,  around  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
cold  clay  there  gather  in  happy  groups  thousands  of  joyous  com- 
panions glad  of  his  coming  home  to  their  society,  and  expressing  in  the 
language  of  congratulation  their  delight  in  a  new  accession  to  their 
holy  fellowship  and  their  Lord's  honour.  Faith's  eye  can  see  and  her 
•ear  can  hear  by  the  medium  of  the  word  much  of  what  is  going  on ; 
and  O,  how  rapturous  the  song  which  swells  with  the  voices  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  "  Worthy  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain ;  to  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  blood,  be  glory  and  riches  and  dominion  and  strength 
and  honour  and  blessing."  Bereaved  Christian,  know  of  a  truth  that 
the  event  which  has  been  irreparable  loss  in  your  eyes,  is  most  precious 
in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Lord,  We  had  no  claim  beyond  a  loan  of  the  gift ; 
He  who  has  taken  has  but  assumed  His  own  property,  and  "  Blessed 
■are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labour  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

'*  Qo  to  the  grave ;  in  age  from  labour  cease ; 
Best  on  thy  sheaves,  thy  harvest  task  is  done ; 
Come  from  the  heart  of  battle,  and  in  peace. 
Soldier,  go  home ;  with  thee,  the  fight  is  won. 

'*  Go  to  the  grave; — no,  take  thy  seat  above ; 
Be  thy  pure  spirit  present  with  the  Lord, 
Where  thou  for  faith  and  hope  hast  perfect  love 
And  open  vision  for  the  written  word/' 

We,  moreover,  learn  from  tliis  subject  Jwith  what  complacency  we 
ought  to  faU  ill  with  the  will  of  God  as  to  the  time,  manner,  and 
circumstances  of  our  friends*  departure  out  of  this  world  and  our  own 
as  well 

If  all  such  matters  are  arranged  with  consummate  wisdom  by  our 
blessed  Saviour,  ought  we  not  to  be  prepared  to  resign  them  or  our- 
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selves  into  His  hands  without  a  murmur  ?  If  a  casualty  could  occur 
if  an  accident  might  happen,  removing  loved  ones  from  our  embrace 
or  we  from  theirs,  grief,  though  unavailing,  might  then  be  permitted 
to  flow — then  there  might  be  a  show  of  reason  for  inconsolable  sorrow ;. 
but  this  or  anything  like  this  can  never  happen  under  the  government 
of  God,  and  tiie  death  of  His  saints  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  too 
important  an  affair  to  be  left  to  a  contingency.  The  removal  of  our 
dearest  friends,  our  own  also,  will  assuredly  fall  out  after  such  a 
manner,  and  at  such  a  time,  as  may  best  please  our  infinitely  wise, 
infinitely  good,  and  infinitely  gracious  Friend ;  and  what  more  cal* 
culated  to  repel  unbelief,  to  quell  murmuring,  to  soften  and  to  soothe 
the  afilicted  soul,  and  to  dispose  our  rebellious  hearts  sweetly  to  mingle 
their  obedient  wiUs  with  the  current  of  Divine  dispensation,  thus  at 
humble  distance  imitating  our  Lord's  own  example,  who,  in  circum- 
stances of  deadly  sorrow,  exclaimed,  "  Not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done," 
and  on  the  cross  breathed  out  His  last  prayer  in  an  act  of  voluntary 
surrender,  "Father!  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit."  How 
memorable  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  concerning  Peter,  "  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God."  Doubtless  the  apostle  would  hold 
in  remembrance  the  prophetic  sentence,  and  it  would  inspire  his 
fortitude  and  complacent  submission  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  martyr's  crown.  Thus  too  are  Christians  of  every  age  to  judge ; 
the  death  they  are  predestined  to  die  is  that  by  which  they  are  to- 
glorify  God.    What  more  calculated  to  produce  resignation  ? 

Amquis. 


S|ort  Botes. 

Drunkenness  in  South  Lancashire. — The  last  annual  police 
report  of  South  Lancashire  gives  a  melancholy  view  of  the  steady 
increase  of  drunkenness  in  that  flourishing  division  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Bruce,  the  chief  constable,  reported  to  the  Quarter  Sessions 
at  Preston  and  Salford  that  the  total  number  of  apprehensions  and 
summonses  issued  during  the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to  53,810, 
the  largest  number  ever  issued  since  the  establishment  of  the  police 
force.  The  increase  within  the  last  four  years  has  been  11,294,  and 
this  increase  is  not  to  be  attributed,  as  some  would  wish  us  to  believe, 
to  the  greater  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  police.  The  chaplain  of 
the  Safibrd  Hundred  gaol  states  that,  while  in  the  year  ending  1867 
the  committals  for  drunkenness  were  27  of  the  whole  number,  they 
have  now  come  up  to  50  per  cent.,  and  appear  to  be  constantly  on  the 
increase.  Most  of  the  men  committed,  moreover,  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  total  abstinence,  in  some  cases  two  or  three  times  over.  The 
craving  for  drink  appears  to  be  irresistible,  and,  if  it  be  possible  to- 
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ofataizL  it,  the  nimiber  of  those  who  can  withatand  the  temptation  is 
exceedingly  smalL  Captain  Palin,  the  chief  constable  for  the  city  of 
Manchester,  dwelling  on  the  progressive  increase  of  the  vice,  states 
that  the  total  number  of  offendess  proceeded  against  in  the  last  year 
was  20,828,  namely,  14,032  men,  and  6,796  women.  Of  these,  the 
per-centage  of  persona  drunk  when  taken  into  custody  was  65,  the 
greatest  number  since  1868.  He  likewise  reports  that  the  annual 
average  of  the  drunken  cases  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  9,774, 
whereas  the  average  of  the  previous  decade  was  oidy  2,424.  A  very 
instructive  report  has  likewise  been  prepared,  showing,  in  a  tabular 
form,  the  days  and  the  hours  of  the  arrests.  On  Saturday,  the  number 
was  3,216 ;  on  Sunday,  1,601 ;  on  Monday.  1,524 ;  Tuesday,  1,330; 
Wednesday,  957 ;  Thursday,  907 ;  Friday,  1,018.  Fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  arrests  was  made  between  10  on  Saturday  night  and 
2  AM.  on  Sunday.  The  greatest  number  of  committals  is  made  when 
the  men  have  received  their  wages  ;  when,  instead  of  pouring  it  into 
the  lap  of  the  wife,  they  resort  at  once  to  the  ale-house  to  debase 
themselves  and  to  enrich  the  publican. 

This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  revenue  returns  presented 
to  Parliament^  and  which  show  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
drinks  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  that  it  now  amounts  to 
£3  a  head  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But, 
when  from  this  aggregate  is  deducted  the  number  of  all  classes  and 
ages  who  take  littie,  if  any,  strong  drink,  it  will  appear  that  those 
who  fill  the  gaols  must  consume  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  general 
average.  They  expend  more  than  half  their  wages  in  the  ale-house, 
without  the  least  feeling  for  the  wretchedness  to  which  they  reduce 
their  families.  The  police,  it  will  be  remembered,  take  cognizance 
only  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  violation  of  public  decency  or  public 
order,  but  if  they  were  to  deal  with  the  still  more  numerous  cases  of 
those  who,  without  committing  any  tangible  offence,  are  habitually  in 
such  a  state  of  stupefaction  as  to  be  incapable  of  adequately  per- 
forming the  duties  they  owe  to  their  families,  the  gaols  would  require 
to  be  multiplied  two  and  three  fold.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
one  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  is  the  rise  in  the  scale 
of  wages,  and  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  "  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-man." Experience  has  shown  that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
instances  it  is  just  the  reverse,  and  that  it  has  tended  to  render  his 
family,  who  receive  only  half,  and  in  many  cases  less  than  half,  his 
wages,  less  comfortable  and  happy,  and,  instead  of  elevatiog,  to 
degrade  lus  own  character.  The  public-house  is  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  result  is  that  he  has  larger  means  of  indulgence,  and  a 
longer  time  to  waste  in  drink,  which,  instead  of  allaying  thirst,  only 
serves  to  increase  it  One  of  the  worst  features  in  the  present  report 
is  the  statement  that  the  women  are  following  the  pernicious  example 
of  the  men  to  an  increasing  degree.  The  annual  average  of  the 
number  of  drunken  females  proceeded  against  during  the  ten  years 
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ending  1865  was  525 ;  the  annual  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1875  was  2,570 ;  and  in  the  present  year,  the  blackest  of  all,  the 
number  rose  to  3,059. 

Dr.  Moffat  in  Westminster  Abbey. — Some  time  back,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  fixed  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  for  an  annual  service 
of  intercession  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  missionary  enterprise.  In  the  present  year  it  has  been  marked 
again  by  an  act  of  libeiulity  which  has  created  no  little  sensation  both 
among  those  who  applaud  and  those  who  condemn  it  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that,  not  only  are  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  debarred  from  preaching  in  Nonconformist  chapels,  but  that 
a  Dissenting  minister  is  not  at  liberty  to  open  his  lips  in  any  con- 
secrated ground,  and  that  he  is  debarred  from  reading  a  passage  of 
Scripture  and  praying  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  members  of  his 
own  church  in  the  parish  churchyard  if  it  has  been  consecrated.  This 
prohibition  as  to  the  parochial  burial-ground  is  firmly  maintained  by 
episcopal  authority,  but  still  more  by  the  vehement  prejudices  of  the 
clergy,  who  would  appear  to  suppose  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
Established  Church  depended  on  maintaining  it  Dr.  Stanley,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  is  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
has  a  large  latitude  of  discretion  within  the  limits  of  his  own  abbey, 
vindicated  his  own  courage  and  liberality,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  by 
inviting  the  venerable  Dr.  Moffat,  who  had  been  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  Dissenting  missionary  in  South  Africa,  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  missionary  labours  in  that  district 

The  special  services  for  missions  on  this  occasion  were  three.  In 
the  morning  there  was  communion  at  ten;  in  the  afternoon  Dr. 
Stanley  preached  a  sermon  at  three ;  and  Dr.  Moffat  delivered  his 
lecture  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Stanley  glanced  at  the  relation  of  the 
churches  to  missionary  work,  and  sketched  the  three  courses  of  policy 
which  had  been  pursued : — Ist,  that  of  abstention.  Even  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  close  of  the  last  era,  was 
seen  pursuing  this  policy,  for  it  decided,  by  a  great  majority,  that  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  heathen  was  a  chimerical  project  The 
Anti-burghers  passed  a  similar  resolution,  while  the  Cameronians 
excommunicated  one  of  their  ministers  for  having  attended  a  mis- 
sionary meeting.  He  might  have  added  that  the  same  feeling  was 
exhibited  by  the  Baptist  denomination,  who  soon  after  led  the  van  of 
modern  missions.  When  Dr.  Carey,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers, 
proposed,  as  a  topic  of  discussion,  "  The  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations,"  Mr.  Hyland,  sen., 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Baptist  ministers  of  the  day,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  sprang  to  his  feet,  denounced  the  proposition  with  a  frown, 
and  thundered  out,  "  Young  man,  sit  down.  When  it  pleases  God  to 
convert  the  heathen,  He  will  do  so  without  your  aid  or  mine."  The 
second  era,  said  the  Dean,  was  one  of  extermination,  which  was  based 
upon  a  totally  erroneous  conception  both  of  the  Gospel  and  of  human 
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nature.  There  is,  he  remarked,  but  one  bad  religion — that  of  the 
man  who  beKeves  what  he  does  not  act  out  in  his  life.  Better  a 
good  Hindoo  than  a  bad  Christian.  Within  the  next  sixty  years  we 
may  expect  to  see  rising  in  India  some  native  form  of  religion  which 
shall  embrace  all  that  is  good  in  the  ancient  systems  of  the  East  with 
Christiauity.  Dr.  Moffat  opened  his  lecture  by  confessing  that  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  he  entered  upon  his  task,  as  he  had  got 
into  the  inveterate  habit  of  thinking  in  the  language  he  had  used 
familiarly  all  his  life.  He  showed  what  the  natives  were  when  he 
went  among  them,  and  how  they  had  been  conquered  by  Christian 
iOve  and  the  transforming  influence  which  the  Gospel  had  exercised 
upon  them.  His  narrative  of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  South  Africa  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention. 
The  struggle  among  the  African  barbarians,  we  may  remark,  lies  now 
between  the  Mohammedan  priesthood,  who  are  daoly  becoming  more 
zealous  and  aggressive  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  and  the  missionaries  of 
the  Gospel,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
sinister  apprehensions  of  some,  that  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  will 
assuredly  be  triumphant ;  but  the  agencies  must  be  multiplied  and 
adapted  to  the  character  and  exigencies  of  the  work.  At  present,  in 
this  respect,  the  agents  of  the  crescent  have  greatly  the  advantages 
over  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross. 

The  TiToeSy  in  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  says  there  is  no  true 
Christian,  nor  any  true  friend  to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  not,  who  will  not  rejoice  that 
by  any  means,  regular  or  irregular.  Dr.  Mcfifat,  the  true  patriarch  of 
South  African  missions,  should  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  in  a 
church,  and  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  his  services.  But,  however 
strongly  the  leading  journal  may  commend  the  liberality  which  gave 
Dr.  Moffat  an  opportunity  of  addressing  so  dignified  an  audience  in 
the  venerable  Abbey,  the  admission  of  a  Dissenter  to  lecture  in  an 
edifice  belonging  to  the  National  Church  is  deeply  resented  by  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  whose  aversion  to  all  beyond  their  own  pale 
has  been  little  mitigated  since  the  days  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  It 
is  considered  an  infraction  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  which  is  still  called  National,  though  nearly  half  the 
nation  has  quitted  it,  and  seek  religious  edification  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Moffat's  discourse  was  simply  a  kctv/re  delivered  in  the  nave ;  but 
the  Dean,  with  all  his  liberality  and  courage,  though  he  himself  has 
ministered  in  churches  which  are  considered  heterodox,  would  not 
venture,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  to  introduce  the  ablest 
of  Dissenting  ministers  into  the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey.  The  inter- 
change of  pulpits  between  the  Establishment  and  the  Free  churches 
belongs  to  a  f utxure  and  apparently  very  distant  age,  although  it  would 
be  no  little  benefit  to  many  a  Church  congregation  to  be  quickened 
into  spiritual  life  by  the  fervent  ministrations  of  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  in  lieu  of  the  inanimate  perusal  of  a  manuscript,  whether 
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onginal  or  lithographed,  by  their  ordained  minister  for  the  prescribed 
period  of  twenty  minutes. 

Low  Chubch  and  Dissent. — ^The  unfriendly  feeling  manifested 
by  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Established  Church  towards  the 
Nonconformists  is  gradually  ripening  into  a  spirit  of  animosity  of 
which  two  conspicuous  examples  have  recently  been  exhibited.  The 
Eev.  S.  B.  James,  the  vicai  of  Northmarston,  Bucks,  an  Evangelical 
dci-gyman  and  writer,  in  an  essay  which  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  country,  takes  for  his  motto  the  proverb,  "  Where  God  has 
Ms  church,  the  devil  has  his  chapeL"  He  disclaims  all  intention  of 
applying  his  remarks  to  Dissent,  as  if,  forsooth,  he  expected  to 
command  any  belief  for  his  assertion.  ''  Eor  some  men,"  he  says,  "  it 
would  be  Satan's  policy  to  put  a  gin-palace  near  the  church;  for 
other  men,  a  gamblmg-house ;  and  for  others,  a  casino ;  but  his  master- 
stroke of  policy  is  to  put  something  as  like  a  church  as  wheat 
called  tares,  which  are  reaUy  a  wild  sort  of  wheat,  are  good  wheat 
'  K  you  must  needs  worship,  then  turn  unto  this  snug  chapel  of  mine,  and 
be  comfortable  and  easy— do.'  That  is  what  the  devil  says  to  a  young 
man  with  a  stirred  conscience,  or  to  a  young  woman  with  a  desire  for 
church  privileges.  Very  comfortable  seats  the  devil  provides — ^hand- 
some seats,  fine  preachers,  rare  music,  the  best  of  hassocks  for  kneeling, 
and  charming  to  the  sense,  devices  that  make  men  wonder  how  it  was 
that  the  early  Christians  talk  so  much  of  self-deniaU'  Of  every 
chapel  he  asserts  that  it  is  an  abode,  of  pretended  devotion  and  hollow- 
hearted  profession.  Again,  the  Eev.  Mr.  £yle»  one  of  the  leading 
Evangelical  clerg3rmen  of  the  day,  and  the  author  of  many  commen- 
taries on  different  portions  of  Scripture,  marked  by  a  deep  spirit  of 
piety,  writes  thus  in  reference  to  Nonconfomusts  : — *'  There  are 
hundredsof  remote,  isolated  parishes,  in  which  the  positionof  the  rector 
or  vioar  is  made  one  of  endless  vexation,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  a  Nonconformist  chapel  and  a  Nonconformist  minister.  The 
rector  may  be  the  soundest  of  divines,  the  best  of  preachers,  the  most 
active  of  pastors,  the  holiest  of  Uvers,  the  kindest  of  men ;  but  from 
January  to  December  he  has  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  face  of 
unceasing,  aggressive,  proselytising,  petty  opposition  from  the  chapeL 
His  people  constantly  complain  to  him  that  they  are  exposed  to  a 
perpetual  fire  of  ridicule,  sneering,  and  ill-natured  language  from 
their  Nonconformist  neighbours.  They  are  told  that  the  ftrayer  Book 
ought  to  be  burned."  Mr.  Byle  has  been  challenged  to  produce  £aots  to 
substantiate  these  astounding  assertions,  and,surely,  outof  the  hundreds 
of  remote  parishes  to  which  he  says  they  apply,  he  might,  at  least, 
produce  a  dozen  cases  in  which  they  might  be  investigated,  and 
verified.  Till  he  has  done  so,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  his 
letter — which  is  intended  also  to  denounce  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's 
Burials  Bill — is  the  exponent  of  his  own  rancorous  feeling  towards 
Nonconformity,  rather  than  of  the  strict  truth,  and  that  he  considers 
it  of  more  consequence  to  maintain  the  connection  between  Church 
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and  State  than  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  sound  doctrine  and 
principles  in  the  commnnitj  ?  Mr.  Byle  further  describes  the  average 
Dissenter  of  the  present  day  as  *'  one  who  has  joined  a  league  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  my  church,  stripping  me  of  my  professional 
income,  and  turning  me  and  my  family  out  into  the  streets."  But  if 
his  views  had  not  been  distorted  by  prejudice,  and  if  he  had  read 
the  reports  of  the  Archbishops  of  the  disestablished  and  disendowed 
Irish  Church  with  any  care,  he  would  have  found  that  these  dire 
calamities  are  the  result  of  his  own  morbid  imagination ;  that  the 
Church  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  more  vigorous  than  ever ;  that  the 
income  of  the  clergyman  is  rather  improved  than  curtailed ;  and  that 
not  one  of  them  has  been  turned^  with  his  family,  out  into  the  streets. 
As  to  the  feeling  of  opposition  which  many  Nonconformists  manifest 
towards  the  Establishment,  may  it  not  be  traced  to  the  feeling  of 
scorn  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  clergy  of  the  State,  who 
consider  themselves  the  only  legitimate  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
will  not  acknowledge  them  as  having  any  right  to  communicate 
rehgious  truth  to  the  people,  even  though  they  may  be  ''the  soundest 
of  divines,  the  best  of  preachers,  the  most  active  of  pastors,  the  holiest 
of  livers,  and  the  kindest  of  men"?  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
where  the  parish  clergyman  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Dissenting 
minister,  the  animosity  towards  the  Establishment  takes  a  very  mild 
form,  and  their  intercourse  is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy 
and  harmony. 
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Dr.    MEYER'S    COMMENTARY. 

CbiTICjIL  and  EXIEGZTICAI.  Hand- 
POOK  TO  THE  GoSFEL  OP  JoHlT. 
Vol.  II. 

CarnoAi.  akd  Exeoeticai.  HAim- 
book  to  the  epistlbs  to  the 
Philipfians   akd    Colossiahs. 

By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm 
Meyer,  D.D.  The  Translation 
Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  P. 
Dickson,  D.D.,  and  F.  Crombie, 
B.D.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
38,  Qeorge  Street.     Id75. 

^I^HERE  is  no  exegete  of  the  New 
Testament  who  has  received,  from  men 
difltingDiahed  in  the  same  department 
of  Uteratnre  as  himself,  so  many  and 


• 

such  hearty  enloffiums  as  Meyer.. 
Scholars  of  every  ^ade  of  religious 
belief  have  acknowledged  the  rare  and 
exceptional  value  of  his  work,  and 
even  when  unable  to  indorse  his  con- 
clusions have  felt  themselves  indebted 
to  his  learned  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions. Meyer  possesses,  in  fact,  an 
exeg^tical  genius  as  conspicuously  as- 
some  men  possess  a  poetic  genius. 
Many  of  his  results  are  reached  by  a 
keen  piercing  intuition,  rather  than 
by  processes  of  reasoning,  although 
we  know  no  commentator  who  can 
reason  more  closely  and  incisively. 
He  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  and  understands- 
the  structure  of  the  language,  and  the 
modifications  through  which  it  has 
passed.  As  a  grammarian,  he  is  as 
scientific  as  Wmer  or  Buttman,  and. 
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this  IB  nnqnestionabljr  one  great  source 
of  his  power.  His  discrimmatiye 
faculty  is  remarkable.  He  is  aliye  to 
the  finest  and  most  recondite  distinc- 
tions, and  points  out  their  significance 
in  the  exposition;  occasionally,  in 
fact,  he  carries  this  process  to  excess. 
We  ought  also  to  add,  that  while 
Meyer's  hermeneutical  principles  do 
not  invariably  commana  our  assent, 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly 
Eyangelical,  and,  in  elucidating  tiie 
doctrinal  bearings  of  a  text,  has 
rendered  services  for  which  we  feel 
sincerely  gratefuL  No  one  com- 
mon taij  can  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  Bibhcal  science ;  but,  as  students  of 
the  Greek  text,  we  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  Mover  has  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  realisation 
of  our  ideal.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Commentary  of  the  Qospel  of  John  we 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
some  time  ago.  The  second  volume, 
completing  the  work,  is  now  in  our 
hands,  and  fully  sustains  the  estimate 
we  formed  of  its  predecessor.  Meyer 
has  entered  with  deep  sympathy  into 
the  spirit  of  "  the  apostle  of  love." 
His  vindication  of  some  of  the  miracles, 
e.g.,  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  his  proof 
of  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord's  high- 
priestly  prayer;  Ws  position  in  re- 
ference to  the  incident  in  viii.  I — 11, 
will  meet  with  general  approval;  and, 
as  a  whole,  the  work  will  greatly 
enrich  both  the  controversial  and  ex- 
pository Hterature  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

The  other  volume  on  the  Fhilippian 
andColossianEpisties  contains  pernaps 
finer  specimens  of  Meyer's  unique 
exegetical  tact.  Witness  his  exposition 
of  the  ^reat  Ohristological  passage  in 
Phil.  ii.  6— 11,  and  of  the  whole  of 
chapter  iii.,  but  especially  verses  7 — 
14.  He  takes  substantisdly  the  same 
view  of  the  Colossian  heresy  as  Pro- 
fessor Li^htfoot  has  recently  advocated 
with  BXLCD.  remarkable  and  conclusive 
power — that  it  was,  namely,  a  species 
of  JudsBO-Christian-Essenism,  Chris- 
tian Judaism,  mixed  up  with  theoso- 
phic  speculation ;  and  throughout  his 
exposition  he  shows  how  Paul  meets 
these  hostile  elements,  and  presents 
the  full  and  harmonious  truth  of  which 
they  are  a  partial  and  misleading  cod- 
ception.  The  relations  of  C^st  to  the 


Eternal  Father,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  Universe  are  deduced  with  a  strict 
logical  rigour,  and  expressed  with  a 
dear  decisiveness  which  we  cannot  too 
greatly  admire.  In  a  number  of  oases 
we  accept  an  exegesis  which  Meyer 
condemns,  but  the^  are  principally  on 
minor  points,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  student  of  the  Greek  Testament  to 
use  these  hand-books  without  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  intellectiial  and 
moral  surroundmgs  of  the  apostle* 
and  into  his  Chjistian  standpointy 
which  will  frequently  bring  to  light 
new  or  hitherto  unseen  aspects  and 
harmonies  of  truth.  The  hypothesis 
of  Baur  and  his  followers  as  to  the 
post-apostolic  orijnn  of  these  epistles 
is  trenchantly  analysed  in  the  prolego- 
mena, and  its  inconsistency  frequently 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the 
exposition.  We  sincerely  rejoice  in 
the  publication  of  commentaries  so 
able,  so  accurate,  and  so  comprehen- 
sive, and  in  which,  moreover,  a  bold 
and  fearless  love  of  truth  is  tempered 
by  a  reverence  and  candour  which 
prevents  it  from  degenerating  into 
reckless  speculation.  The  editors 
have  done  their  part  in  the  work  with 
commendable  care.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  pains  bestowed  on  the 
translations,  which  will  assuredly  take 
rank  in  the  foremost  theological  works 
in  our  language.  They  are  from  the 
latest  German  editions,  revised  bj 
Meyer  himself  shortly  before  his 
death. 


BiBLICAX  COMMENTAIIT  ON  THE 
PBOVERBS      OF      SOLOMON.        By 

Franz  Delitzch,  D.D.  Vol.  II. 
Translated  from  the  German  by 
M.  a  Easton,  D.D. 

Theology  op  the  Old  Testjlhekt. 
By  Gust.  Fr.  Oehler.  Vol.  II. 
Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor. 
Edinbui-gh:  T.  &  T.  Ckrk,  38, 
George  Street.     1875. 

The  volumes  here  named  complete  the 
two  works  issued  by  Messrs.  Clark  in 
their  second  instalment  for  1874. 
Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs 
will  amply  sustain  the  great  reputation 
of  its  author,  and  prove  a  welcome 
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companion  to  all  Biblical  students. 
His  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
liis  thorough  acquaintance  with  Qie 
text,  his  patient  analysis  of  eyery  im- 
portant word  and  phrase,  together 
with  biR  higher  spiritual  qualifications, 
render  him  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  guides  in  the  study  of  tiie 
Old  Testament.  There  is  certainly  no 
work  in  our  language  which  is  more 
helpful  to  a  true  understanding  of  the 
profound  and  many-sided  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  more  caJculated  to  aid 
the  application  of  its  practicid  lessons. 
The  table  of  Hebrew  words,  etymo- 
logically  explained,  and  the  list  of 
Hebrew  synonyms  in  the  book  will  be 
of  great  service.  The  superfine  and 
transcendental  criticisms  which  of 
reccoityears  haye  been  so  freely  directed 
against  the  Proyerbs  are  by  Delitzsch 
effectually  refuted. 

Oehler*s  Old  Testament  Theology  is, 
from  another  point  of  yiew,  equally 
valuable.  We  naye  recently  used  the 
first  yolume  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
lessons  in  a  class  of  yoiing  men  on  the 
^(osaic  doctrines  and  ordinances,  and 
can,  therefore,  speak  from  experience 
of  its  j>ractical  worth.  Oehler  was  a 
man  of  immense  learning,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  decided  Evanjg^lical  faith. 
The  Old  Testament  was  hm  special  and 
fdTourite  study,  and  few  men  baye  had 
a  finer  comprehension  of  its  place  in 
the  revelation  of  God,  and  the  spiritual 
education  of  the  world.  The  second 
volume  completes  the  discassion  of  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  the  sacred 
seasons.  Then  it  sketches  l^e  rise  of 
prophecy,  details  its  main  character- 
istics, and  expounds  its  teachings  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  God  and  His 
relations  to  men.  The  section  on  **  the 
Theology  of  Prophetism  "  will  be  found 
valuable  in  the  endeavour  to  determine 
the  doctrinal  relations  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations, and  the  measure  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  subjects  of  the 
kii^om  of  God  in  the  earlier  of  the 
two.  The  book  has  likewise  an 
apologetic  yalue,  vindicating  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Old  Testament  the- 
ology against  those  negative  critics 
vho  profess  to  trace  many  of  its  doc- 
^es,  e.^.,  Angelology,  Jjemonology, 
^>  to  the  influence  of  Parseeism. 
The  inconnstenoy  and  self-contradic- 
tormess  of  this  position  is  made  plainly 


manifest  The  main  drawback  of 
Oehler's  work  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
relation  to  its  typology.  We  should 
haye  been  glad  if  ne  lui[d  brought  out 
more  distinctly  the  reference  of  tho 
sacrifices  to  the  one  perfect  offering  of 
our  Lord. 


Thb  Kslioion  op  Cue  Liteba- 
TUKB :  Essays  upon  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  Robert  Browning,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  &e.  By  George 
McCrie.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

We  are  heartily  thankful  to  Mr. 
McOrie  for  this  aole  yolume  in  which 
he  discusses,  seriatim,  the  aspects  of 
religious  belief  furnished  by  the  leaders 
of  modem  thought  in  the  regions  of 
poetry  and  romance.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  masterly  treat- 
ment it  has  received  at  the  author's 
hands,  will  require  us  to  give  our 
readers  such  a  notice  as  the  crowded 
columns  of  the  first  magazine  in  a 
New  Year  will  not  admit  ot  Mean- 
while, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  haye  not  for  many  a  day  seen  so 
welcome  an  addition  to  the  current 
literature  of  our  country,  and  we 
augur  a  brilliant  success  for  this  sea- 
sonable and  beautiful  yolume. 


The  Paeacheb's  Homileticai* 
CoMMENTABY.  Parts  vili.,  ix., 
and  X.  London :  R.  D.  Dickin- 
son.    1875. 

This  conmiontary  contains  some 
capital  homiletical  outlines,  and  pre- 
sents the  results  of  wide  and  careful 
reading  in  an  intelligible  and  popular 
form.  Our  friend  Mr.  Marohant's 
contributions  on  the  book  of  Joshua 
give  proof  of  earnest  thought  and 
ample  knowledge.  Mr.  Exell's  part 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  admirablj 
done.  His  original  as  weU  as  his 
selected  notes  are  pointed,  pithy,  and 
suggestive.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  if  he  had  had  the  book 
entirely  in  his  own  hands.  The  illus- 
trations supplied  by  Mr.  Adamson  are 
not  always  apposite,  and  they  would 
generally  do  with  a  little  pruning. 


^6 


nEvrsivis. 


iBut  taking  the  -work  as  a  whole,  >it 
rwill  meet  with  a  hearty  weloome 'from 
those  for  whom  it  is  «e8p6oiaK}y 
designed. 

Thx  Exfositob.  Nob.  zi.  and  zii. 
Edited  by  Rev.  S.  Cox.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1875. 

Mb.  Hammond's  elaborate  paper  on 
^*  The  Vindictive  Psabn  *'  (&x.)  is  itself 
worth  the  cost  of  the  number  m  which 
it  appears.  His  explanation  of  the 
imprecatory  passages  is  this,  that  thej 
were  not  heaped  by  David  upon  his 
•enemies,  but  heaped  by  his  enemies 
upon  him.  The  explanation  is  (as  he 
reminds  us)  not  new,  but  it  has  met 
with  comparatively  Httle  acceptance. 
lYe  should  need  to  examine  the  matter 
with  greater  minuteness  than  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  do,  before  assenting 
to  it  in  toto,  but  this  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  essay  has  strongly  disposed 
us  to  it.  Professor  Flumptre's  papers 
on  "  The  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  "  are  admirable,  and  he  sug- 
gests a  very  striking  interpretation  of 
the  promise  of  **  a  white  stone  and  a 
new  name,"  expanding  an  idea  of 
Ewald's.  Mr.  Loathes  contributes  an 
able  chapter  on  **  The  Disdple  whom 
■Jesus  loved."  A  higher-toned  work 
than  *'  The  Expositor  "  does  not  exist. 
It  ought  to  be  well  supported. 


Thb  Pictubesque  Anktjai.  fob 
THE  Young  of  all  Ages.  "With 
over  500  Illustrations.  Strahan 
&  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Peepshow.  Strahan  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

The  former  of  these  is  the  annual 
volume  of  Oood  Things,  Messrs. 
'Strahan's  well-known  weekly  serial 
for  the  young.  The  latter  is  a  smaller 
but  equally  spirited  publication  for 
the  nursery.  In  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  pictures  they  contain, 
as  weU  as  in  the  accompanying  letter- 
press, they  excel  all  the  numerous 
works  of  their  olass.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  more  aoceptable  present  for 
the  young  of  all  ages  than  the  **  Pio- 
tnxesque  Annual." 


The     SnmT.       December,    1876. 
iLoxidon :  -R.  D.  'Biddnson. 

This  -peiiodioU^oonMsts  of  *' helps  for 
preadiers."  Its  <* articles"  areprin- 
oipaUysdeeted  £rom  American  souroes, 
bat  it  igives  expositions  and  outlines 
of  sermons  from  special  contributors 
of  its  own.  It  abounds  in  useful  and 
suggestive  material,  and  is  a  decidedly 
oheap  production.  It  would  be  greatly 
improved  in  some  of  its  sections  by 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  and  less 
ambitious  style.  The  notes  on  the 
Oolossians  are  good,  but  are  open  to 
criticism  on  the  ground  we  have  men- 
tioned. 


The  Good  Aim  Sebibs.  In  the 
Beginning,  or  from  Eden  to 
Canaan ;  Conquerors  and  Captives, 
or  from  David  to  Daniel ;  The 
Star  of  Promise,  or  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Calvary.  By  Mary  E. 
S.  Leathley.  London :  Ward, 
Lock,  &  Tyler,  Paternoster  Row. 

These  are  graduated  lessons  in 
Scripture  history,  almost  entirely  in 
Scripture  language,  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  The  authoress  has  aided  the 
ukemory  of  the  children  with  a  rhymed 
rehearsal  of  notable  facts,  and  assists 
the  teacher  with  pertinent  questions. 
The  design  and  the  performance  of  her 
plan  alike  have  our  commendation. 


The  Histobt  (»p  Pbotestantism. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylic,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  Vol.  I.  London: 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

Amonobt  the  numerous  valuable  pub- 
lications for  which  the  countiy  is 
indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Hiere  is  none  to  which  we 
assign  a  more  important  place  l&an 
Dr.  Wylie's  History  of  Proteatantigm. 
The  duing  and  determined  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  blind  and 
beguile  the  minds  of  Englishmen  by 
(he  leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
Romish  heresy  render  it  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  sow  broadcast 
through  the  land  the  doetrines  and 
the  mots  of  the  Reformation.     The 
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poptdar  Btyle  in  which  Dr.  Wylie 
writes,  and  the  effectiye  and  namerooB 
wood- cats  which  illustrate  his  history, 
will  help  to  make  this  yolnme  an 
«ffectiTe  onlwark  against  Popery.  The 
struggles  of  Bomanism  with  a  free 
press  are  all  hot  hopeless.  How  much 
more  even  wonld  they  be  stripped  of 
their  menace  by  the  entire  separation 
of  State  patronage  and  control  from 
raligioiis  worship  and  belief ! 


Choice  Keadikgb  fob  Eveky  Day 
IN  THE  Yeab.  Selected  from  the 
Works  of  J.  De  Witt  Talmage. 
London:  K  D.  Dickinson,  Far- 
ringdon  Street. 

A  spabklinq  collection  of  the  smart 
sayings  of  Dr.  Talmage,  whose  illus- 
trations are  copious  enough  to  furnish 
the  homiletic  stores  of  a  few  conti- 
nents. Our  own  appetite  woulQ  ask  a 
little  more  bread  to  so  much  sack,  but 
4t<um  cuique/^ 

The  Bibxical  MtrsEiTH.  By  James 
Comper  Gray.  Old  Testament. 
Part  I.  Price  Threepence.  Lon- 
don: Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row. 

Mb.  Qbat's  success  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament series  of  The  Biblical  Museum 
was  so  marked  that  we  have  looked 
with  interest  for  the  appearance  of 
this  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Mr.  Oray  seems  to  have  his  work  well 
in  hand. 


which  at  considerable  cost  has  sus- 
tained its  efficiency  hitherto,  and  wish 
for  it  a  still  larger  success. 


Tax  Young  Men's  Missionaby 
Abvooatb.  The  Journal  of  the 
Young  Men's  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
Monthly;  price  One  Penny. 
London :  BlHot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

This  admirable  periodical  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  young  members 
of  our  churches.  It  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  fostering  the  missionary 
spirit.     We  greatly  honour  the  zeal 


Tbumfxt  Caxi.8  to  Chbistian 
Eneboy:  Being  a  Collection  of 
Sermons  Preached  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday  Evenings  at  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle.  By  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  London :  Passmore  & 
AUibaster,  4,  Paternoster  Build- 
ings. 

Thobouohly  oharaoteristic  specimens 
of  our  loyed  brother's  ministry.  Such 
sermons  can  neither  be  preached  nor 
printed  too  often.  May  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  rest  upon  them  to 
the  arousing  of  many  '*who  are  at 
ease  in  Zion." 


Education  or  the  Heabt: 
Woman's  Best  Wobk.  By  MrH. 
Ellis.  London :  William  Tegg  k 
Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

The  generation  whom  Mrs.  Ellis  first 
addressed  in  her  yaluable  writings  is 
n^idly  passing  away,  but  we  are  glad 
to  belieye  that  many  of  her  works  will 
long  suryive  to  bless  the  women  of 
England.  The  little  volume  before  us 
is  worthy  of  the  devout  perusal  of 
every  Engli^  mother  and  maiden. 
Wisely  said  the  great  Napoleon, 
''  Prance  wants  mothers,"  and  if  the 
glory  of  England  ever  grows  dim,  it 
will  be  through  the  disregard  of  such 
salutary  counsels  as  those  contained  in 
this  work. 


ScBIFTtTBE  HiSTOBY  OP  THE  NeW 

Testament:  With  Explanatory 
and  Geographical  Notes  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By 
Andrew  Thomson.  Edited  by  0. 
M.  Money.  London:  Samuel 
Bagster  &  Sons. 

When  Mr.  Thomson's  volume  on 
the  Old  Testament  came  under  our 
notice,  it  afforded  us  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  it  to  the  special  attention 
of  those  who  conduct  the  higher  classes 
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in  both  Sunday  and  secular  bcIiooIb. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  opinion 
of  its  usefulness  and  excellence  has 
been  corroborated  by  the  sale  of  three 
editions,  which  is  the  fact  also  with 
the  equally  valuable  companion  work 
now  oefore  us.  We  are  aware  of  no 
books  which  can  compete  with  Mr. 
Thomson's  in  the  important  speciality 
with  which  they  are  connected. 


The  PictobialMissionabyNews. 
Edited  by  H.  Grattan  Guinness. 
1875.  London:  S.  Partridge  & 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  continually  improving  periodica] 


should  find  a  place  in  every  Christian, 
family.  ^  The  information  which  it 
conveys  is  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  missionary  field,  and  is  £r^  fix>m 
any  party  bias.  The  parlour  edition 
for  five  shillings  is  one  of  the  best 
presents  for  money  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 


Old  Jonathan.  Price  One  Shilling^ 
and  Sixpence.  London:  W.  H. 
k  L.  CoUingridge,  Aldersgate 
Street. 

As  chatty,  pictorial,  and  Evangelical 
as  ever. 


|itl»s  flf  i\t  (L\uxt\tB. 


NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Oampden,  Qloucestershire,  November  16th. 
Leeds,  Binley-road,  November  29th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Carter,  Bev.  L.  G.  (Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh),  North  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

Davies,  Bev.  G.,  Arbroath. 

Morgan,  Bev.  D.  (BurweU),  Luton,  Beds. 

HOlier,  Dr.  (Bidgmont,  Beds),  Princes  Bisborough. 

Shindler,  Bev.  B.  (Shrewsbury),  Kingston,  Hereford. 

BECOGNrnON  SEBVICES. 

Southampton,  Bev.  J.  H.  Patterson  (Truro),  November  17th. 
Eirkdale,  Lancashire,  Bev.  W.  Bathgate. 
Harrow,  Bev.  J.  H.  Morgan,  November  24th. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

Dunlop,  Bev.  J.,  New  Bamet. 
Thomas,  Bev.  G.  B.  D.,  Chepstow. 

DEATH. 
Hughes,  Bey.  J.,  Blaenavoni  Mon.,  November  25,  aged  69. 
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FEBRUARY,   1876. 

By  ax  Old  Country  Minister. 


II. 

IF  "  anything  will  do  for  a  village,"  as  many  good  people  seem  to 
think,  there  never  was  a  man  more  out  of  place  than  John 
Transome  as  minister  at  Qiiinton.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  authorities  of  his  college,  and  especially  to  his  venerable  tutor, 
when  he  announced  his  choice  of  a  field  of  labour.  More  than  one 
"  leading  ch\u:ch  "  would  have  been  glad  to  secure  liis  8er\'ices,  and 
charged  him  with  intending  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel ;  while 
his  Mends,  who  had  hoped  to  see  him  take  a  prominent  place,  declared, 
roundly,  that  it  was  a  burning  shame  for  him  to  bury  himself  in  the 
country.  But  these  criticisms  had,  and  have,  I  tliink,  little  weight 
with  him :  not  that  he  is  obstinate  or  opinionated,  or  intractable ;  but 
he  is  not  a  man  to  allow  other  people  to  make  up  his  mind  for  him. 
As  he  would  himself  say,  "  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country ;  he 
understands  its  needs,  and  can  adapt  himself  to  its  circumstances ; 
while  he  is  anything  but  at  home  in  the  half-stifled  artificial  life  of 
the  town.  And  altogether  he  feels  that  he  can  best  serve  the  Master 
where  his  tastes  and  aptitudes  have  freest  play/' 

As  he  holds  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  "  Eclectic  Club/'  and 
must  hold  a  corresponding  position  in  our  report  of  its  proceedings, 
we  will  give  him  a  more  full  introduction  to  our  readers  than  we  can 
afford  to  less  important  characters. 

John  Transome  was  bom  at  Patricourt,  a  lonely  farm-house  in  one 
of  the  numerous  glens  into  which  the  Westmoreland  moimtains  are 
broken ;  not  far  firom  the  point  where  a  common  source  starts  the 
Lowther  and  the  Lune  on  their  widely  divei-geut  courses  to  their 
common  bourne  in  the  Irish  sea.    The  glen,  which  is  not  more  than 
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a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nowhere  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  is  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  the  mountains.  At  its 
northern  extremity,  thrust  under  the  shelter  of  the  loftiest  mountain, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet,  is  a  plot  of  fertile  land  approached  by  a  narrow 
and  dangerous  "  pass,"  which  in  olden  time  probably  formed  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  glen  and  the 
outside  world. ;  for  to  the  south  of  this  plot  is  a  mountain  tarn,  or 
mihiature  lake,  full  half  a  mile  in  length.  And  though  now  there  is^ 
a  broad  carriage-way  along  its  eastern  shore,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  this  is  a  recent  construction,  and  that  no  long  time  ago  the  lake 
filled  the  valley  from  side  to  side. 

To  this  glen  a  Puritan  fugitive,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in 
the  days  of  Charles  I.,  fled  with  his  family  for  refuge  from  the  in- 
tolerant measures  which  arose  out  of  the  Eestoration.  A  Puritan,  a 
Nonconformist,  and  an  "  Anabaptist ; "  known  to  have  been  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Cromwell, 
he  was  specially  obnoxious  to  the  agents  of  Clarendon  and  Sheldon. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  saw  that  truth  and  freedom  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  restored  monarchy,  he  sold  tlie  little  estate  he  had 
acquired  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lancashire,  and  betook  him- 
self*, with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  to  this  secluded  spot.  Here  he  dwelt 
in  comparative  security  through  the  troublous  period  which  ushered 
in  and  immediately  followed  tiie  Eevolution  of  1688 ;  and  here  some 
of  his  descendants  have  dwelt  ever  since.  The  house  yet  remains, 
very  much  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  built  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  principal  feature  is  a  large  kitchen,  capable 
of  holding  eighty  people,  in  which  more  than  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers  have  preached  the  Word  of  life  to  the  persecuted  family  and 
the  few  neighbours  who  cautiously  stole  over  the  feUs  to  join  in  the 
worship.  In  the  roof  is  a  curiously  contrived  recess,  the  existence  of 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  most  careful  search,  where 
many  a  godly  minister  has  lain  concealed  while  the  hounds  of  the  law 
were  on  his  traiL 

Those  were  indeed  troublous  times ;  when  all  religious  parties,, 
except  Quakers  and  Baptists,  believed  in  the  sacred  duty  of  persecuting 
what  they  deemed  heresy,  and  agreed  in  little  save  their  intolerance — 
intolerant  even  to  toleration.  The  reaction  firom  the  severe  simplicity  of 
Puritan  rule ;  and  the  short-sighted,  selfish  policy  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  hoped  to  obtain  favour  for  themselves  and  extermination  for  the 
Catholics  from  the  royal  libertine,  whom  they  had  done  so  much  to 
raise  to  the  throne,  threw  the  whole  country  into  the  arms  of  the 
Court  party ;  imtil  the  popular  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons outstripped  the  Peers  in  then:  obsequiousness  to  the  King.  It 
was  the  apotheosis  of  monarchy ;  the  national  renunciation  of  freedom. 
The  King  and  his  sycophantic  clergy  were  not  slow  to  use  their  c^portu- 
nity,  Eirst  the  Test  Act  filled  the  magisterial  chairs  with  partizans  of 
the  Court,  and  then  the  Conventicle  Act  committed  to  these  the  liberty 
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and  possessiioiis  of  all  who  dared  oppose  the  Court  policy  by  worship- 
pinv  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

Of  all  the  sects  the  Quakers  and  Baptists  suffered  mostseverely.  These 
two  bodies  were  not  then  so  sharply  distinguished  as  they  are  now. 
On  almost  all  questions,  except  those  touching  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  their  principles  were  identical  Their  doctrine  of  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  made  them  equally  obnoxious  to  both  the  great 
reHgioua  parties  of  the  day,  while  their  profound  regard  for  Divine 
authority,  which  disposed  them  to  make  light  of  the  laws  of  men,  and 
their  stem  conscientiousness,  which  forbade  to  them  the  very  sem- 
blance of  compromise,  made  them  specially  offensive  to  the  ruling 
powers.  The  jails  all  over  the  country  were  filled  with  them,  while 
Patricourt  and  kindred  retreats,  known  to  most  of  the  faithful,  became 
the  frequent  hiding-places  of  such  as  fled  from  the  face  of  their  brutal 
persecutors.  Many  a  beam  and  rafter  in  the  old  Westmoreland  larm^ 
house  bears  rudely-carved  mementoes  of  men  whose  names  have 
passed  into  history,  and  whose  memory  has  become  a  national 
treasure. 

But  times  have  changed.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hide  from 
the  persecutor's  fanatical  rage.  A  small  Baptist  chapel  now  stands 
near  the  old  farmstead.  Other  farmsteads  have  sprung  up  on  the 
mountain  slopes  and  in  the  adjacent  glens.  The  chapel  is  weekly 
filled  with  rustic  worshippers,  to  whom  a  homely  but  most  worthy 
minister  preaches  the  Gospel  of  Salvation. 

The  Tmnsomes,  sires  and  sons,  have  been  true  to  the  faith  of  their 
persecuted  ancestors.  Time  and  frequent  transmission  have  imparted 
to  it  the  dignity  of  a  family  inheritance.  Venerable  traditions  and 
hoary  memories  have  thrown  round  it  a  halo  of  historical  grandeur. 
They  have  come  to  regard  it  almost  as  a  patent  of  nobiUty,  the  date 
of  which  can  be  traced  to  a  period  which  makes  the  Established 
Church  of  the  Sestoration  look  like  a  modem  upstart.  From  the 
paternal  home  numerous  descendants  have  swarmed  off  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  frequently  becoming  the  founders  of  Baptist  churches 
in  the  places  of  their  settlement,  and  alwa}rs  the  reliable  supporters 
of  Baptist  principles.  Many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  are  known  for  their  liberal  support  of  denominational 
institutions ;  one  or  two  have  attained  reputation  as  scholars ;  and 
not  a  few  have  contributed  to  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  municipal 
institutions  in  more  than  one  large  town,  both  in  England  and 
Australia.  But,  wherever  found,  at  home  or  at  the  Antipodes,  tlie 
name  of  Transome  is  suggestive  of  sturdy  independency  and.  Anti- 
paedobaptism. 

To  say  that  the  Kev.  John  Transome  is  worthy  of  his  glorious 
ancestry  ia  to  say  but  little.  Probably  the  very  reason  why  he  has 
selected  the  Baptist  ministry  as  the  sphere  of  his  life  is  that  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers  is  in  him  in  an  intensified  form.  Let  those 
decide  the  claims  of  long  descent  who  please,  and  say  that  a  man  is 
what  he  makes  himself :  for  our  part^  we  maintain  the  intrinsic  value 
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of  a  pedigree  that  runs  over  three  centuries.  What  if  there  are  some 
names  in  the  roll  that  were  better  forgotten,  their  presence  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  subtle  influence  which  the  consciousness  of 
an  illustrious  ancestry  must  inevitably  exert  on  a  pure  and  ardent 
mind.  Pre-eminently  is  this  the  case  when  the  family  name  has  been 
identified  with  a  cause  that  appeals  to  all  the  chivalrous  instincts  and 
noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature. 

Nonconformity  cannot,  however,  like  Church-and-Toryism,  be  held 
as  a  mere  family  tradition,  and  passed  from  generation  to  generation  with 
the  family  plate.  If  a  youth  has  no  better  reason  for  being  a  dissenter 
than  that  his  father  was  one  before  him,  he  will  almost  certainly, 
sooner  or  later,  be  sucked  into  the  stream  of  fashionable  conformity. 
A  man  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  refined  sensibilities,  conscious  of 
his  ability  to  sit  in  society  with  the  highest,  cannot  submit  to  a  species 
of  social  ostracism  unless  his  decision  is  sustained  by  some  well- 
grasped  and  weighty  reason.  Persistent  nonconformity  requires  an 
inteUectual  effort.  It  must  be  intelligent  and  conscientious  or 
collapse. 

And  John  Trausome  knows  where  he  is  and  why.  The  faith  which 
he  first  received  as  a  tradition  has  deepened  into  a  conviction  and 
mounted  into  a  passion,  and  now  dominates  his  nature.  Even  at 
college  he  attracted  notice  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  State-Church  controversy,  and  the  attention  he  gave  to  the  religious 
history  of  his  country.  The  vigour  with  which  he  was  wont  to  defend 
the  heroes  of  the  commonwealth  won  liim  from  his  fellow- students 
the  nickname  of  Old  Ironsides: 

At  Quinton  he  quickly  won  himself  a  high  position,  and  became 
an  acknowledged  power.  Young  men,  attracted  by  his  geniality, 
intelligence,  and  enthusiam  ralUed  round  him,  and,  adopting  him  as 
their  trusted  leader,  became  enthusiastic  for  his  purauits  and  enor- 
mously multiplied  his  influence.  Among  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  community — chiefly  adherents  of  the  Established  Church — his 
dignified  deportment  and  courteous  manner  compelled  respect  while 
it  made  patronage  impossible.  A  man  who  clearly  considered  him- 
self an  equal,  and  was  obviously  able  to  maintain  equality,  could  not 
be  treated  as  an  inferior.  He  could  neither  be  patronized  nor  snubbed. 
His  nonconformity  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
which  had  been  timid,  compliant,  and  not  without  a  strong  dash  of 
snobbery.  Transome  was  outspoken,  unmistakable,  self-reliant ;  and 
Dissent  which  first  rubbed  its  eyes  and  began  to  wonder  at  its  own 
lespectability,  went  on  to  respect  itself,  and  then  became  an  active 
power  for  good. 

The  rector,  an  amiable  gentleman  of  High  Church  tendencies,  and 
with  an  intellectual  horizon  bounded  by  the  interests  of  the  Establish- 
ment, called  upon  him  shortly  after  his  settlement,  no  doubt  feeling 
that  the  Baptist  minister  was  a  man  whom  it  was  just  as  well  to 
conciliate,  even  for  the  sake  of  "  our  Church."  Knowing,  too,  most 
imquestionably,  that  there  are  prigs  even  among  Baptist  ministers, 
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whose  heads  can  be  turned  and  their  nonconformity  rendered 
harmless  by  a  few  attentions  which  cost  nothing  and  mean  nothing. 
Uncharitable  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Sir.  That  High  Church  clergymen, 
who  do  not  accept  the  validity  of  our  ordination,  should  meet  us  on 
equal  terms,  as  fellow-servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  can  be 
credible  only  to  people  of  remarkably  thick  skulls. 

Besides,  the  former  Baptist  minister  at  Qainton  had  been  greatly 
elated  by  the  little  politenesses  of  the  clergyman,  until  he  seemed  half- 
ashamed  of  his  dissent,  and  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  talking 
about  "  my  friend  the  rector."  But  if  the  rector  had  been  a  man  of 
average  discernment,  lie  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  Transome 
was  made  of  other  metal  and  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

"  Grood  morning,  sir,"  said  the  rector,  "  very  happy,  I  am  sure,  to 
welcome  you  to  Quinton.  Your  predecessor  and  I  were  very  good 
friends.  He  was  a  good  man ;  no  agitator,  no  political  dissenter.  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  Baptists  here  are  not  political  dissenters.  Shall 
be  pleased  to  do  anything  in  my  power  for  you." 

"  Very  much  obliged,"  replied  Transome,  as  soon  as  the  self-com- 
placent and  loquacious  speaker  permitted  a  word  to  be  thrust  in ; 
"  but  what  if  /  am  a  '  political  dissenter  ? ' " 

"  O,  I  trust  not,"  rejoined  the  clergyman,  with  a  bland  smile,"  indeed, 
qivte  impossible,  I  should  say." 

"  1  don't  know  about  that,  sir,"  answered  Transome.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  political  dissenter  ? " 

"  Why — why,  one  of  those  who  want  to  pull  down  the  Church  ;  who 
go  about  the  country  lecturing,  and  exciting  the  people  to  take  away 
our  endowments,  ai^d  telling  lies  about  the  clergy." 

"  I  do  not  recognise  myself  in  your  description,"  remarked  Transome, 
with  a  smile;  "  I  am,  however,  a  decided  nonconformist,  and  a  member 
of  the  Liberation  Society.  I  feel  myself  perfectly  justified,  in  fact  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  rehgious  equality  in  our  country." 

"  Dear  me !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  do  something  for  you  ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  are  an  enemy  to  our 
church,  I  cannot.  But,  of  course,  you  would  not  talk  about  these 
things  in  public  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  should,  and  do,  I  assure  you.  I  hold  that  the  intrusion 
of  the  secular  authorities  into  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
sacrilege ;  a  violation  of  Christian  liberty,  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  our  Lord,  and  a  complete  negation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity.  I  hold  also  that  tlie  patronage  of  one 
sect  by  the  State  is  a  gross  wrong  to  the  rest  of  tlie  nation.  Both 
as  a  Christian  and  as  a  citizen,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  advocate 
disestablishment,  and  I  no  more  dare  to  compromise  my  testimony 
on  this  point  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Tmth  of  God." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  are  after  all  a  political  dissenter,  and  I,  of  course, 
cannot  have  any  furtJier  intercourse  witli  you.  You  will  be  a  fire- 
brand in  the  parish." 
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"  I  begin  to  think  that  is  quite  possible,"  responded  Transoms ;  "  but 
will  you  pennit  me  just  a  further  word  or  two  before  you  go  ?  •  I  did 
not  desire  the  opening  up  of  this  subject,  but  since  it  was  opened  I 
could  not  permit  you  to  go  away  under  a  misapprehension  of  my 
position.  What  jnay  be  our  future  relationships  will  depend  largely 
on  yourself.  I  must  be  frank  in  the  utterance  of  convictions,  and 
earnest  in  endeavours  to  give  them  effect;  and  I  expect  every 
gentleman  with  whopi  I  associate  to  be  the  same.  If  you  merely 
deprecate  controversy,  or  resent  criticism  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  abuse  conscientious  dissenters  for  being  conscientious,  you  will 
probably  do  more  harm  to  your  cause  than  I  shall" 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  stoop,  sir,  to  defend  our  Church  against  the 
assaidts  of  political  dissenters." 

"  And  I  do  not  intend  to  assail  your  Church,  but  only  its  connection 
with  the  State." 

"  That  is  the  usual  cant  of  political  dissent." 

*'  Do  not  you  think,  sir,  that  it  requires  considerable  assurance  in 
the  minister  of  a  political  church,  who  derives  no  small  advantage 
from  bis  political  rdLationships,  to  denounce  political  dissenters,  whose 
only  offence  is  that  they  seek  to  release  religion  from  its  servitude  to 
political  expediency.  ? " 

The  rector  immediately  bolted,  without  even  the  courtesy  of  a 
"good-bye."    Since  then  he  has  never  spoken  to  the  Baptist  minister. 


Sieger  M)i  Jig^tfoat  m  ^apfism. 


WE  have  lying  on  our  table  two  excellent  commentaries  on  "  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,"  both  of  wliich  have  been 
published  during  the  last  few  months.  One  of  them  is  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Meyer ;  the  other  is  the  work  of 
an  English  author.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Into  the  general  merits  of  the 
two  books  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  enter,  nor  shall  we  make 
any  attempt  to  detail  their  specific  or  their  relative  excellences.  Dr. 
Meyer — ^whose  death  before  the  revision  of  his  great  work  was  com- 
plete all  Biblical  scholars  deplore — was  probably  the  greatest  exegete 
the  present  century  has  produced,  and  attained  among  his  associates 
an  exceptional,  if  not  an  unrivalled,  fame.  We  frequently  difier  from 
his  doptrinal  conclusions — though  less  in  his  later  editions  than  in  his 
earlier — but  we  frankly  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness  to  the 
patient  and  painstaking  investigation,  the  accurate  scholarship,  and 
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the  caliii^  candid  jadgment  his  commentaiy  everywhere  displays.  His 
intense  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  his  absolute  surrender  to  its  control, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  paragraph  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition  of 
his  commentary  <hi  the  fourth  Gospel  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  its 
Johannine  autiiorship.  The  criticism  of  Bretschneider,  Baur,  and 
others  of  the  negative  school  failed  to  shake  his  £uth  in  this  old  and 
fiemriliar  view.  Yet  we  find  him  writing,  ''Such  critical  labour 
submits  itBelf  to  be  tried  by  the  judgment  of  scholars,  and  has  its 
scientific  warranty.  Nay,  should  it  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Gospel's  apostolic  birth  as  written  by  all  the 
ChxiBtian  centuiies  is  enxmeous,  we  should  have  to  do  honour  to  the 
truth,  which  in  this  case  abo,  though  painful  at  first,  could  not  fail  to 
■approve  itself  that  which  maketh  free."  And  these  words  give  a  fair 
qiecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  throughout  Meyer's  work  has  been 
•executed.  His  cq^inion  on  any  point  will  therefore  be  listened  to 
with  respect. 

Professor  lightfoot  holds  among  Tgngliah  scholars  a  position  not  less 
distingniflfaed  than  that  which  Meyer  attained  among  the  Germans. 
His  three  volames  on  the  Epistles  to  the  OalcUians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossicuns  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  and  most  suggestive  specimens 
of  Biblical  criticism  which  have  yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an 
Eap^h  author.  There  is  scarcely  any  qualification  of  a  commentator 
which  Dr.  Lightfoot  does  not  possess.  Learning,  genius,  candour, 
rare  powers  of  expression  and  illufitration  are  conspicuous  elements  of 
his  character,  and  he  is  acknowledged  by  many  eminent  scholars  to 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  some  of  the  more  important 
problems  of  Biblical  science.  Principal  Shairp,  of  St.  Androws,  in 
Teviewing  his  work  on  the  Cohssians  (in  the  Sundatf  Magazine),  has 
paid  a  most  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  value  of  his  researches ;  and 
another  Biblical  scholar  who  is  becoming  well  known  as  an  expositor 
of  Scripture  recentiy  remarked  to  the  wTiter  that  he  found  it  an 
immense  advantage  to  have  the  aid  of  Professor  Lightfoot's  investiga- 
tions. 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  both  these 
excellent  commentators  have  clearly  stated  their  views  in  reference 
both  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism  as  set  before  us  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
IJieir  utterances  on  this  matter  that  we  now  write.  Our  own  opinions 
an  relation  to  it  have  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  formed,  and 
prolonged  investigation  only  strengthens  our  conviction  of  their  aocu« 
racy.  We  should  be  compelled  to  adhere  to  them,  however  many  and 
however  formidable  the  authorities  arrayed  against  us.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  gratifying  to  see  our  opinions  confirmed  by  scholars  of 
acknowledged  competence  and  candour,  by  men  who  have  no  bieis  in 
"favour  of  our  denominational  position,  and  who  are  in  fact,  on 
^ecdeaatical  grounds,  widely  removed  from  us.  We  have  frequently 
heen  charged  ivith  ignorance  and  with  bigotry  for  maintaining  a 
separate  denominational  existence.    The  correctness  of  our  principles 
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used  to  be  stoutly  and  persistently  denied,  and  to  be  a  Baptist  was  a 
sure  way  of  incurring  reproach.  Matters  have  certainly  undergone  a 
change  in  recent  years,  and  comparatively  few  scholars  will  now  deny, 
either  on  philological  or  historical  grounds,  that  jSoTrrl^w  signifies  to 
immerse ;  and  as  few  will  contend  that  a  clear  instance  of  infant 
baptism  can  be  adduced  from  the  records  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
The  commonest  ground  of  opposition  to  our  principles  is  that  the 
whole  question  is  of  inferior  moment,  one  of  the  "  non-essentials,"  and 
that  therefore  we  ought  to  give  way.  But  this  argument  cuts  two 
ways.  Why  should  not  our  Pasdobaptist  friends  give  way?  The 
surrender  ought  scarcely  to  be  demanded  from  those  who  feel  that 
they  have  "  the  truth  on  their  side,"  and  who  are,  moreover,  admitted 
by  the  most  learned  of  their  opponents  to  have  it  We  do  not, 
however,  think  that  because  a  rite  is  **  non-essential "  in  respect  to  our 
personal  salvation,  it  is  therefore  unimportant.  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  mischievous  errors  which  have  sprung  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  baptism,  and  the  sacramentarianism  which  is  even  now  the 
result  of  that  misinterpretation ;  in  view  "  of  the  great  influence  for 
good  or  evil  which  sound  or  unsound  dogmatic  teacUng  respecting  the 
sacraments,  and  a  consequent  healthy  or  imhealthy  use  of  them,  has 
had  on  Christian  communities  and  their  several  members "  (Dn 
Jacob),  we  feel  it  necessary  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  avoid  eveiythmg  which  has 
not  the  direct  and  explicit  sanction  of  our  Lord  and  His  aposUes. 

The  following  quotations  from  Meyer  and  Lightfoot  concede  well- 
nigh  all  that  we  can  ask  in  respect  to  interpretation,  plainly  teaching 
that  baptism  is  immersion,  that  its  subjects  are  believers  in  Christ, 
and  that  it  symbolically  represents  our  death  unto  sin  and  our  rising 
to  newness  of  lifa  How — such  being  its  meaning — it  can  be  lawfully 
administered  to  infants,  or  to  any  who  do  not  distinctly  profess  their 
faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (as  their  Lord  and  Saviour), 
we  cannot  imagine. 

The  passage  commented  upon  is  in  Col.  ii.  12 :  "  Buried  with 
Him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him  through  the  faith 
of  the  operation  of  God  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  On 
this  Meyer  says : — 

"  Verse  12  supplies  further  information  as  to  how  the  '  ye  were 
circumcised '  so  far  as  it  has  taken  place  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ, 
has  been  accomplished — '  buried  with  Him '  synchronous  with  '  ye 
were  circumcised':  in  that  ye  became  hwried  with  Him  in  baptism. 
The  immersion  in  baptism,  in  accordance  with  its  similarity  to  burial, 
is — seeing  that  baptism  translates  into  the  fellowship  of  the  death  of 
Christ — a  burial  along  ivith  Christ  (Rom.  vi  4).  Through  that  fellow- 
ship of  death  man  dies  to  his  sinful  nature,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
flesh  (verse  11)  ceases  to  live,  and  by  means  of  the  fellowship  of  burial 
is  put  off.  The  subject  who  effects  the  joint-burial  is  Oad^  as  in  the 
whole  context.  In  the  burial  of  Christ,  this  joint*burial  of  all  that 
confess  Him  as  respects  their  sinful  body  was  objectively  completed : 
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but  it  takes  place,  as  respects  each  individually  and  in  subjective  ap- 
propriation, by  their  baptism,  prior  to  which  the  realisation  of  that 
fellowship  of  burial  was,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals,  still  wanting." 

It  is  immaterial  to  our  purpose  whether  we  translate  the  next  clause, 
"wherein  also  ye  were  raised  with  Him,"  or  "  in  whom  also  ye  were 
raised, "  i.e.,  in  Christ.  Meyer  decides  (we  think  wrongly)  for  the 
latter  rendering,  but  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  decision  is  specicUly  "  the 
fact  that  if  iv  ^  refers  to  baptism,  iv  could  not  be  the  proper  preposi- 
tion, since  iv  r^  fiaimafLS^  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  oi  the 
word,  and  the  figure  of  the  burial,  refers  to  the  dipping  into,  whilst  the 
spiritual  awakening  to  new  life,  in  which  sense  these  expositors  (who 
hold  the  former  view)  take  "  ye  were  raised, "  would  have  taken  place 
throngh  the  emerging  again,  so  that  we  should  expect  i^  o5,  or  at  all 
events  the  non-lc^  SI  oi"  lightfoot's  explanation  appears  to  us  the 
more  accurate,  but  so  far  as  the  question  of  immersion,  &c.,  is  concerned^ 
Meyer  is  quite  as  strongly  on  our  side. 

Lightfoot's  remarks  are  as  follows : — "  Baptism  is  the  grave  of  the 
old  man,  and  the  birth  of  the  new.  As  he  sinks  beneath  the  baptismal 
waters  the  believer  buries  there  all  his  corrupt  affections,  and  Ids  past 
sins ;  as  he  emerges  thence,  he  rises  regenerate,  quickened  to  new 
hopes  and  a  new  life.  This  it  is,  because  it  is  not  only  the  crowning 
act  of  his  own  faith,  but  also  the  seal  of  (rod's  adoption  and  the  earnest 
of  God's  Spirit  Thus  baptism  is  an  image  of  his  participation  both 
in  the  death  and  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For  this  twofold 
image  as  it  presents  itself  to  St.  Paul,  see  especially  Bom.  vL  3,  ^  seqJ* 
"  iy  ^ — i.e.,  fiaimafi^.  Others  would  understand  Xpitrr^  for  the  sake 
of  the  parallelism  with  verse  11,  evflSiral  .  .  .  iv^xaL  But  this  paral- 
lelism is  not  suggested  by  the  sense ;  while  on  the  other  liand  there 
is  obviously  a  very  close  connection  between  o-i/vra^irre?  and 
(rtnnfYipOfjre  as  the  two  complementary  aspects  of  baptism :  compare 
Bom.  VL  4.  ...  In  fact,  the  idea  of  Xpt<rrm  must  be  reserved  for 
avyriyipdffre,  where  it  is  wanted :  ye  were  raised  together  with  Him*' 

Again  on  CoL  i.  1-3,  Lightfoot  says  {irUer  alia),  "  If  then  ye  tvere 
raised,  not  have  been  raised.  The  aorist  refers  to  their  baptism,  and 
the  *  if  then '  here  is  a  resumption  of  the  'if  in  ii.  20.  The  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  as  administered  in  the  apostolic  age  involved  a  two- 
fold symboUsm,  a  death  or  burial,  and  a  resurrection.  In  the  rite 
itself  these  were  represented  by  two  distinct  acts,  the  disappearance 
beneath  the  water,  and  the  emergence  from  the  water ;  but  in  the 
change  typified  by  the  rite  they  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  tiling, 
'  like  the  concave  and  convex  in  a  circle '  to  use  an  old  simile.  The 
negative  side — ^the  death  and  burial — ^implies  the  positive  side — the 
resurrection.  Hence  the  form  of  the  apostle's  resumption,  if  ye  died, 
if  then  ye  were  raised.  The  change  involved  in  baptism,  if  truly 
realised,  must  pervade  a  man's  whole  nature.  It  affects,  not  only  his 
practical  conduct,  but  his  intellectual  conceptions  also.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  removal  into  a  new  sphere  of  being.  He  is  translated 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and,  with  this  translation,  his  point  of  view  is 
altered,  his  standard  of  judgment  is  wholly  changed, "  &c. 
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Verse  3 — "  is  hidden.  The  apostle's  argument  is  this :  Wlien  you 
sank  under  the  baptismal  water,  you  disappeared  for  ever  to  the 
world.  You  rose  again,  it  is  true,  but  you  rose  only  to  God.  The 
world  henceforth  knows  nothing  of  your  new  life,  and  (as  a  ooofiequence) 
your  new  life  must  know  nothing  of  the  world." 

lightfoot  has  not  yet  published  his  commentary  on  the  Komans. 
M^er's  Handbook  on  this  epistle  was  issued  by  Messra.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh,  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  From  the  notes  on 
oh.  vi.  3,  et  seq.,  which  are  too  long  to  give  entire,  we  make  a  few 
excerpts. 

*'  We  who  were  baptized  in  refcfuence  to  Christ  Jesus  (we  who  through 
baptism  became  those  specifically  belonging  to  Him)  were  baptized  in 
reference  to  His  death ;  ie,,  we  were  brought  through  one  baptism  into 
the  fellowship  of  His  death,  so  that  we  have  a  real  share  ethically  in 
His  death,  through  the  cessation  of  ail  our  life  for  sin.  «  .  •  This 
interpretation,  viz.,  of  the  spiritual  fellowship  produoed  tiiiough 
baptism,  prepared  for  by  the  repentance  and  faith  that  preceded 
baptism,  accomplished  by  the  baptism  itself  (GaL  iii  27;  CoL  ii. 
11,//.),  is  required  by  the  context  in  verse  2  {avedayofier),  verse  4 
{avvertufytifiey),  and  verse  5 The  efficient  cause  of  this  fellow- 
ship of  death  is  the  Divine  grace,  which  forgives  sin  and  grants  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  him  who  becomes  baptized ;  Sie  means  of  this  graces  is 
baptism  itself ;  the  approimaiing  cause  is  faith ;  and  the  coMsa  meriioria 
the  death  of  Christ'^ 

"  Buried  with  HinL  •  •  •  The  recipient  of  baptism  who  by  Ins 
baptism  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  death  with  Christ  is  neoec^arily 
also  in  the  act  of  baptism  ethiccdly  buried  with  Him,  because,  afixr 
baptism,  he  is  spiritually  risen  with  Him.  In  reality  this  burial  with 
Hun  is  not  a  moral  fietct  distinct  from  the  having  died  with  Him,  as 
actual  burial  is  distinct  from  actual  dying ;  but  it  sets  forth  the  ful- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  relation  of  which  the  recipieBt,in  accord- 
ance with  ike  form  of  baptism,  so  far  as  the  latter  takes  place  through 
4cara£i;0ri9  and  ch^aSv0Y9,  becomes  conscious  «te{;ces8ti7eZy.  The  recipient— 
thus  has  Paul  figuratively  represented  the  process — ^is  conscious  (a)  in 
the  baptism  generally :  now  am  I  entering  into  fellowship  with  the 
death  of  Christ ;  {h)  in  the  immersion  in  particular :  now  am  I  becom- 
ing buried  wUh  Christ ;  (c)  and  then  in  the  emerqencc :  now  I  rise  to 
the  new  life  with  Christ" 

We  will  give  one  more  quotation  from  Meyer.  It  is  from  his 
work  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  yet  translated  into  English. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  quotation  to  Dr.  Green's  edition  of  Hackett 
on  the  Acts,  vol  2,  p.  20. 

''  When  Jewish  or  heathen  families  became  Christians,  the  diildren 
in  them  could  have  been  baptized  only  in  cases  in  which  they  were  so 
far  developed  that  they  could  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  did 
actually  profess  it ;  for  this  was  the  universal  requisition  for  the 
reception  of  baptism.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  children  were  still 
unable  to  believe^  they  did  not  partake  of  the  rite,  since  they  were 
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'Wanting  in  what  the  act  presupposed.  The  baptism  of  children  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  apostolic  institution,  but  one  which  arose 
.gradually  in  the  post-apostolic  age,  after  early  and  long-continued 
resistance,  in  connection  with  certain  views  of  doctrine,  and  did  not 
become  general  in  the  Church  till  a£ter  the  time  of  Augustina" 

Our  readers  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  give  an 
undue  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  or  attach  to 
it  an  exaggerated  importance.  We  gladly  allow  to  our  Christian 
brethren  of  other  denominations  the  same  right  of  private  judgment, 
the  same  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and 
-are  anxious  to  maintain  the  most  active  friendly  relations  with  them. 
Sut  as  our  position  has  been  taken  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  omx 
Lord,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  promoting  His  glory,  we  deem  it  wise 
•and  necessary  to  write  of  tlie  matter  on  fitting  occasions,  to  note  the 
utterances  of  the  most  learned  and  competent  authorities  who  are  not 
-of  ourselves,  and  especially  to  dwell  on  such  expressions  of  opinion  as 
indicate  a  progress  of  thought  and  tend  to  confirm  *'  the  things  most 
surely  believed  among  us."  And  we  trust  that  what  we  have  now 
written  will  be  found  both,  to  inquirers  after  truth  and  to  those  whose 
mission  it  is  to  be  "  teachers  of  truth." 
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THE  character  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  has  suffered  more  from  harsh 
judgments  than  that  of  any  other  great  saint  recorded  iu  the  Bible ; 
and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  disposition  to  provoke  severity, 
nor  any thmg  in  the  actions  of  his  enemies  to  justify  the  lenity  with 
which  they  liave  been  treated.  Whether  this  asperity  towards  a  man 
who,  in  all  parts  of  his  life,  received  tlie  most  signal  testimonies  of  the 
favour  of  God  is  to  be  traced  to  the  inherent  opposition  between  the 
Hesh  and  the  Spirit,  or  is  due  chiefly  to  the  spirit  of  detraction  which 
•delights  to  magnify  blemishes  and  to  dwell  upon  faults  of  character 
in  the  eminently  godly,  certain  it  is  that,  even  in  the  writings  of 
professed  believers  in  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace,  much  searching 
would  be  required  to  discover  a  friendly  interpretation,  much  less  u 
reasonable  justification,  of  Jacob's  conduct  Yet  he  was  not  only  a 
man  distinguished  before  his  birth  as  the  object  of  a  Divine  election, 
but  all  tlirough  his  life  he  was  conspicuous  for  piety,  and  displayed  a 
mildness  and  benevolence  of  character  which  ought  to  raise  him  very 
high  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  conduct 
£veu  his  most  dubious  actions  were  done  under  the  influence  of 
Cithers,  and  reluctantly,  in  defence  of  his  own  indefeasible  rights ;  and 
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the  worst  that  can  be  justly  said  is,  that  the  means  were  wrong  while 
the  ends  were  right,  and  that,  in  the  most  dismal  chapter  of  his  stoiy, 
he  was  a  man  far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Birthright,  to  which  this  paper  is  intended  to 
be  confined,  there  is  more  need  than  in  almost  any  other  case  that  we 
should  divest  ourselves  of  modem  and  Western  ideas  before  coming  to 
its  consideration.  Our  laws  of  primogeniture  and  inheritance  are  so 
arbitrary  and  unnatural  that  they  have  perverted  the  sentiments  of 
society,  and  a  great  landholder  who  should  act  towards  his  children 
in  perfect  equity,  would  almost  certainly  be  generally  condemned,  for 
the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  priority  in  birth  is  universally  admitted 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  claims  to  preference  of  the  eldest  son. 
In  patriarchal  times,  and  among  peoples  happily  ignorant  of  the  feudal 
system,  this  feeling,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  so  modified  and  restricted 
as  to  make  the  right  of  primogeniture  no  wrong  to  others.  Under 
the  Mosaic  law  the  elder  brother  of  a  large  family,  who  had  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  being  chief  of  his  name  upon  a  double 
portion  of  the  parental  inheritance  merely,  was  not  so  much  of  an 
object  of  envy  to  the  younger  branches.  But  in  the  earlier  days  even 
this  simple  arrangement  was  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  descent  of  the  headship  of  the  chosen  family  in  the  line  of 
piety  as  well  as  of  birth.  Tims  Isaac  himself  had  been  preferred  over 
the  head  of  his  own  elder  brother  Ishmael,  who  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  the  inheritance,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  and  one  which 
their  father,  Abraham,  was  most  anxious  to  recognise — Gren.  xviii.  18 — 
but  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will  he  postponed  him  to  the  child  of 
promise. 

Another  striking  instance  of  this  assignment  of  birthright  privileges 
away  from  the  line  of  actual  prior  descent  is  found  in  Jacob's  own 
family.  If  he  could  have  had  his  own  way,  Kachel  would  have  been 
his  only  wife,  and  although  in  this  he  was  overruled,  Rachel's  first- 
bom,  Joseph,  obtained  the  double  portion,  Beuben,  the  eldest-bom, 
never  having  been  mentioned ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  of 
Joseph's  two  sons  who  were  thus  advanced  to  patriarchal  rank,  the 
youngest,  Ephraim,  obtained  the  blessing  of  the  right  hand,  and  his 
descendants  became  one  of  the  two  leading  tribes  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  nation.  These  events  happened  after  the  transaction  in 
Isaac's  family,  but  they  serve  to  establish  the  view  that,  among  the 
AbrahamidsG,  the  succession  to  the  headship  of  the  family  was  always 
subject  to  Divine  appointment  and  approval,  and  in  no  case  did  it 
follow  the  accident  of  natural  descent. 

To  come  now  to  the  case  in  which  this  principle  was  sought  to  be 
contravened,  we  observe  that  Isaac  was  the  least  eminent  for  piety  or 
decision  of  character  of  the  three  Hebrew  patriarchs.  He  was  a 
timorous,  indolent  man,  with  strong  propensities  to  sensual  indulgence, 
and  incapable  of  maintaining  his  rightful  position,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  decision  and  dignity.  These  characteristics  precluded 
eminence  in  piety,  and  indicated  the  probability  of  domestic  troubles 
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Sebekah  had  by  far  the  stronger  mind,  but,  being  unfruitful,  it  was 
not  till  after  twenty  years  of  married  life  she  obtained  the  blessing  of 
motherhood,  in  answer  to  a  solemn  special  supplication  made  by  Isaac 
to  that  effect  During  pregnancy  her  sensations  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  lead  her  to  consult  the  Divine  oracle,  whence  she  obtained  a 
response  in  such  terms  as  set  her  anxieties  at  rest,  and  wliich  was 
justly  deemed  so  important  as  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  its  original 
form,  and  to  be  afterwards  embodied  in  the  i-ecords  of  the  family 
history.     This  mashxd^  fiavreloy,  was  given  in  the  words — 

"  Two  natiouB  are  in  thy  womb, 
And  from  thv  bolly  two  peoples  shall  be  separated, 
And  one  bIuiLI  prevail  over  tne  other, 
And  the  Elder  shall  serve  the  Younger." 

This  response  was  so  unequivocal  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
justification  for  any  attempts  to  act  in  opposition  to  it ;  yet  it  was 
resisted  from  the  first.  If  it  was  obtained  through  Isaac,  this  rendered 
his  conduct  more  inexcusable ;  if  it  was  directly  communicated  to 
Eebekah  his  contempt  of  it  might  be  more  easily  explained,  but  was 
not  more  ci'editable  to  his  faith. 

When  the  twins  had  been  born  whose  relative  positions  had  been 
thus  definitely  fixeil  beforehand,  their  natural  characteristics  appeared 
as  different  as  their  spiritual  destinies.  Esau  was  dark  and  hirsute, 
Jacob  was  fair  and  smooth,  and  as  they  grew  up  togetlier  their  mental 
and  moral  differences  were  as  remarkably  contrasted.  Esau,  inheriting 
his  father's  indolent  and  sensual  temperament,  with  a  vigorous  physical 
constitution,  was  averse  to  labour  but  addicted  to  the  irregular  and 
almost  savage  life  of  the  nomadic  hunter,  while  »Jacob,  with  extra- 
ordinary diligence  and  success,  devoted  himself  to  the  peaceful 
industries  of  the  pastoral  life.  If  it  had  been  a  question  which  of  the 
twin-brothers  best  deserved  the  patrimony  for  his  attention  to  it,  Esau 
could  have  had  no  claim  whatever,  but  we  may  safely  afhrm  on  Jacob's 
behalf  that  the  family  wealth  formed  no  element  in  his  calculations. 
His  faith  grasped  the  promise,  for  which  Esau  had  no  regard,  for 
he  was  destitute  of  religious  feeling,  "  a  profane  person,"  trampling 
under  foot  every  Divine  sanction  in  the  pursuit  of  his  selfish  gratifica- 
tions. The  transaction  of  the  sale  of  his  claim  upon  the  birthright  for 
a  dish  of  boiled  peas  brought  this  tendency  strongly  out  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  many  previous  contentions  between  the 
brothers  on  the  subject,  Jacob  asserting  his  right  and  Esau  insisting 
upon  his  pretensions  in  disregard  of  the  sacred  oracle;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  abandon  these  pretensions  for 
so  contemptible  a  consideration,  not  only  shows  the  absence  of  any 
principle  of  true  piety  in  his  character,  but  also  implies  that  he  was 
conscious  of  the  untenable  nature  of  his  claim.  The  bearing  of  this 
incident  upon  subsequent  transactions  has  scarcely  been  fully 
appreciated.  As  Esau  had  carefully  cultivated  Isaac's  favour  by 
{[ratifying  his  appetite  for  savoury  meat,  and,  as  subsequent  events 
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showed,  both  father  and  son  were  detennined  to  defraud  Jacob,  it  waft 
only  fair  for  the  latter  to  require  as  the  price  of  the  meal  Esau  longed 
for  that  he  should  relinquish  his  unfounded  clauns  upon  a  privilege 
from  which  he  had  been  already  Divinely  barred.  Jacob  knew  Esau's 
character^  that  he  was  a  sensual,  profane  man,  with  no  regard  for  God's: 
promises  except  as  they  might  affect  his  own  importance,  and  it  was 
no  unfair  or  ungenerous  advantage  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his- 
claim  as  the  price  of  his  dinner.  It  was  not  worth  more.  In  all  this 
transaction  if  we  keep  steadily  before  us  the  true  condition  of  Jacob 
as  the  chosen  son  and  the  Divinely-appointed  patriarch  of  the  holy 
nation,  and  remember  also  the  ungodliness  of  Esau's  life  and  conduct 
in  every  known  particular,  we  shall  see  that  it  would  have  been  ruin 
to  the  religious  hopes  of  mankind  if  the  promises  had  been  committed 
to  such  a  man.  The  fact  that  in  the  Divine  purpose  Esau  was  passed 
by,  did  not  necessitate  him  to  live  a  life  of  profanity,  but  his  continuous, 
progress  from  bad  to  worse,  without  an  indication  of  any  redeeming 
qualities,  displays  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Him  who  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth. 

The  next  scene  in  the  family  history  is  the  painfal  struggle  for  the 
Blessing.  Isaac  was  unquestionably  the  most  guilty  actor  in  this 
humiliating  business.  He  knew  the  Lord  had  decreed — ''  The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger  " ;  that  Esau  had  despised  the  birthright,  and 
that  his  profanity  and  unholy  alliances  had  disqualified  him  from 
occupying  the  position  of  trustee  and  depositary  of  the  sacred  promises 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  He  knew,  also,  that  Esau's  descendants  were 
designed  to  be  a  separate  people,  yet  did  he,  with  wilful  obstinacy  and 
disobedience,  set  himself  to  thwart  the  declared  will  of  God.  The  pre- 
paration was  in  harmony  with  the  proposal.  The  plot  was  laid  in 
secret ;  God  was  not  to  be  acknowledged.  Eebekah  and  Jacob  were- 
to  be  kept  in  darkness.  Isaac  would  not  sanctify  himself  with  fast^ 
ing  and  prayer,  but  Esau  must  bring  him  savoury  meat  and  wine,, 
that  when  he  had  eaten  and  drunken,  in  the  full  satiety  of  his  sensual 
mind,  he  might  bestow  upon  the  profane  Esau  the  blessing  which 
belonged  to  the  pious  Jacob.  There  could  have  been  no  fear  of 
immediate  death  before  him,  but  the  old  man  had  brooded  over  his 
design  until  he  lost  all  reverence  for  God's  declared  will,  and  became 
bent  upon  accomplishing  his  own  vile  purpose. 

The  ever-watchful  Bebekah  discovered  the  plot  between  Isaac  and 
Esau,  and  now  came  the  fiery  trial  of  faith,  through  which  she  and 
Jacob  came  miserably  scorched.  It  was  their  clear  and  immediate 
duty  to  stand  stiU  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,  and  most  assuredly 
He  would  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the  wicked  design^ 
Jacob  would  seem  to  have  preferred  this  course,  but  the  importunity 
of  his  mother  reluctantly  induced  him  to  swerve.  We  must  contrast* 
his  conduct  with  that  of  another  of  God's  chosen  ones  who  was 
similarly  tried,  and  came  out  of  the  trial  purified  and  exalted.  David,, 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  had  a  rival  in  the  rejected  Saul,  and  twice 
the  life  of  his  most  bitter  enemy  was  put  into  his  power,  and  twice 
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he  refused  to  touch  him ;  a  great  display  of  faith  which  met  its  reward. 
What  a  glorious  discovery  of  Almighty  power  and  wisdom  must  have 
been  made  in  that  day  if  the  mother  and  son  had  only  trusted  the  Lord 
to  baffle  the  iniquitous  designs  of  the  &ther  and  brother.  They  faUed, 
and  sank  down  to  the  level  of  the  plotters,  loathing  themselves,  and 
famishing  a  mournful  example  of  weakness  and  meanness  whenever 
the  godly  stoop  to  use  the  weapons  of  a  carnal  warfSare.  On  the 
incidents  of  the  transaction  we  need  not  touch  except  to  note  how  in 
the  blessing  designed  for  Esau,  but  unwittingly  bestowed  upon  »Tacob, 
Isaac  deliberately  defied  the  will  of  Grod  by  giving,  in  intention,  to 
the  pro&ne  reprobate,  the  blessing  of  dominion  that  of  right  belonged 
to  the  godly  elect.  The  blessing  Jacob  received  in  this  manner  was 
his  own  by  right,  if  we  admit  thai  men  are  bound  up  by  the  terms  of 
God's  dearly  revealed  wilL  Isaac's  conduct  must  receive  unqualified 
condemnation,  Esau  does  not  deserve  tlie  slightest  sympathy,  while 
for  Bebekah  and  Jacob  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  in  a  case  where 
their  strength  was  to  sit  still,  and  leave  God  Himself  to  frustrate  tha 
designs  against  His  purposes,  they  fisdled  in  their  trust  and  did  evil 
that  good  might  come. 

The  ijnme(£ate  and  temporal  consequences  of  this  painful  event  fell 
exdusively  upon  the  better  part  of  the  family,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chastisement  from  the  Lord  for  their  dereliction  of  the  path  of 
duty.  Isaac  and  Esau  suffered  nothing.  There  could  have  been  no 
love  for  Jacob  when  he  had  plotted  so  basely  against  him,  and  Isaac 
continued  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  reprobate  to  whom  he  was  so 
devoted.  Esau  appears  to  have  inherited  the  whole  of  his  father's 
and  grandfather's  property,  Isaac  having  permitted  Jacob  to  go  from 
home  without  an  attendant,  and  with  nothing  but  his  staff.  On 
Bebekah  the  heaviest  punishment  feU.  Esau's  sullen  and  vindictive 
disposition  led  him  to  cherish  purposes  of  revenge  which  only  his 
regard  for  his  father  induced  him  to  postpone,  and  to  save  Jacob's  life 
his  mother  had  to  part  with  him,  and  never  saw  him  m<xe.  Thus  the 
deflection  from  rectitude,  on  the  part  of  the  truly  pious  members  of 
the  family,  was  visited  severdy,  while  the  presumptuous  sin  of  the 
others  was  passed  over.  Esau  lost  nothing  he  really  cared  for,  and  if 
he  hated  Jacob  it  was  more  because  God  loved  him  than  for  any  harm 
he  could  say  he  had  liimself  received. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  brothers  met 
again  the  characters  of  the  man  after  the  flesh  and  of  the  man  after 
the  spirit  came  out  in  vivid  contrast.  These  years  had  been  to  Jacob 
eventful  and  laborious.  He  had  learned  by  bitter  and  repeated 
experience  of  deceit  in  the  dealings  of  others  with  himsdf  the 
advantages  of  imfaltering  sincerity,  andhis  piety  had  been  strengthened 
and  ripened  by  his  trials.  Esau  was  the  same  profane,  selfish  man. 
He  had  learned  nothing,  and  had  forgotten  nothing.  When  he  heard 
of  Jacob's  return,  he  mustered  four  hundred  armed  men  of  his  father's 
household  and  hurried  to  glut  his  long-cherished  revenge  with  the 
murder  of  his  brother.    But  Jacob  woidd  not  contend  with  him.     He 
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wrestled  with  a  Mightier  One  at  Penuel,  and  prevailed,  and  thence 
advanced  alone,  halting  and  in  pain,  but  in  the  grandeur  of  a  Prince 
of  God,  wldle  his  magnificent  present  captivated  the  sordid  heart  of 
his  brother,  who  was  probably  very  glad  of  it.  There  is  something 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  mollification  of  the  blustering  Esau  by  the 
sight  of  the  presents,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  two  men  that 
while  Jacob  gave  his  presents  on  such  a  scale  of  liberality  as  to  astonish 
Esau  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  give  anything  in  return, 
although  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family. 
Jacob  had  estimated  his  brother's  character  rightly,  and  proved  his 
natural  right  to  the  headship  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  rectitude 
of  the  Divine  assignment  by  his  conduct  His  was  the  magnanimous, 
godlike  mind,  before  which  the  sensual,  selfish,  earthly  spirit  grovelled, 
yielded  place,  and  sank  in  abasement  But  for  that  one  blemish, 
when  he  surrendered  his  own  better  judgment  to  his  mother's  impor- 
tunities, the  character  of  Jacob  would  have  stood  forth  in  stainless 
majesty  pre-eminent  for  a  matchless  combination  of  virtues,  for 
prudence,  piety,  integrity,  industry,  and  peace,  and  even  that  fault  is 
greatly  diminished  when  we  allow  due  force  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
most  severely  condemned  might  be  ready  to  go  even  f&rther  than  he, 
and  justify  their  action,  if  their  own  rights  were  as  unscrupulously 
invaded ;  and  who  is  there  that  will  gainsay  the  probability  of  the 
opinion  that  the  interference  of  Bebekah  and  Jacob,  to  prevent  the 
success  of  Isaac  and  Esau  in  their  plot  against  the  Lord's  purposes, 
was  the  means  of  the  escape  of  the  latter  from  the  immediate 
chastisement  their  nefarious  design  had  so  justly  deserved  ?  Even 
yet  the  profane  would  steal  if  they  could  the  birthright  of  the  godly, 
for  what  else  in  its  essential  character  is  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Apostacy  in  Eome  and  Canterbury  to  apostolical 
succession  and  Divine  authority  ?  and  the  defeat  of  their  plots  will  be 
seen  by  those  who  look  not  to  carnal  policy,  but  to  the  putting-forth 
of  the  Lord's  power. 

Tunhridge  Wells.  W.  K.  Armstrong. 
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"  They  shall  be  ahundantly  saiuBfied  with  the  fatness  of  Thy  house,  and  Hiou  shalt 
make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  Thy  pleasures." — Psalm  xxxvi.  8. 

I.  rilHE  House  of  Grod  is  associated  believers  in  fellowship.    Here 

X  divine  worship  goes  forward — spiritual  worship,  i.e.,  minds 
and  hearts  upraised,  whether  in  prayer  or  praise,  to  the 
infinite,  all-pervading  Deity  existing  in  the  triune  unity  of  Godhead — 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  words  are  not  worship,  however 
correctly  arranged  and  appropriate,  without  the  heart's  meaning  and 
spirit  go  along  with  them ;  nor  is  the  music  worship  unless  the  deep- 
felt  sentiment  of  veneration  and  love  breathe  in  it 

Here  the  government  of  Christ  as  the  Head  over  His  own  house  is 
maintained  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  His  word,  and  by  the 
hands  of  the  servants  He  has  ordained,  and  from  it  goes  forth  the 
light  and  truth  of  revelation  as  announced :  "  The  law  shall  go  forth 
fi^m  Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,"  namely,  to  all 
the  world,  *'  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  great  deep." 

His  house  is,  therefore,  the  place  where  instruction  and  excitement 
to  every  good  work  may  be  expected  to  be  found, — a  place  of 
spiritual  entertainment  to  minds  athirst  for  sacred  knowledge.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  word  employed  in  the  text,  *'  fatness  " — i.e.,  some- 
thing corresponding  to  a  well-filled  table  of  dainty  meat.  What  then 
have  we  here  answerable  to  this  idea  ? 

1.  We  have  the  greatest,  most  glorious,  and  most  deeply-interesting 

of  all  the  mysteries  in  this  mysterious  world  to  fix  our  thoughts  and 

enrich  our  hearts.     Think  of  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth : 

the  space  is  immeasurable,  giving  the  idea  of  infinitude,  vastness, 

wherein  our  senses   and  faculties  are  quite  lost;   yet  is  it  but  a 

feeble  expression  of  the  far  greater  moral  distance  between  God  and 

the  creature  man.    He,  the  fountain  of  life  and  being  and  power  and 

true  greatness,  and  man,  the  offspring  of  the  dust,  here  to-day  "  but 

his  life  a  vapour  and  vanishing  away."    Think  then  of  this  infinite 

Being  entering  into  aflSnity  with  the  creature  of  His  power,  and 

wrapping  Himself  up  within  the  virgin  womb  in  mortal  yet  sinless 

flesh,    ^fiiink  of  Him,  maker  of  all  worlds,  standing  on  the  platform  of 

our  earth,  in  our  nature,  yet  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 

power,  ordering  the  planets  to  roll  and  suns  to  shine  and  the  hosts  of 

heaven  to  draw  out  their  dazzling  legions,  and  assigning  to  them 

their  divers  positions  and  employments  all  the  while  that  He  appeared 

among  men  as  a  man ;  having  reached  that  estate  through  the  usual 

stages  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth.    Why,  the  m^re  fact  of  His 
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assumption  of  humanity,  apart  from  the  greatness  of  the  work  that 
lay  before  Him,  calls  foi-th  admiration  of  our  minds,  lost  in  wonder, 
adoration,  and  praise.  Astonishment  follows  Him  along  the  course 
which  he  pursues,  filling  up  every  hour  of  His  self-imposed  pilgrimage- 
among  us  in  works  of  marvellous  power,  exuberant  goodness,  wond- 
rous skill  and  unwearied  and  expansive  benevolence ;  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  the  poor,  healing  the  incurable  diseases  of  the  utterly  forlorn, 
dispensing  blessings  on  all  sides  and  to  all  classes  freely,  gratuitously,, 
with  the  munificence  of  a  king  and  the  sympathy  of  a  brother ;  yet 
all  the  whUe  the  object  of  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  religionists 
of  the  day,  the  butt  of  the  profane,  hated  by  proud  officials  both  civic 
and  ecclesiastic,  pursued  by  the  devil  and  his  human  agents  with 
bitterest  malignity  from  the  cradle  to  the  cross.  The  Creator  of  the 
world  in  disguise,  poor,  so  poor  that  He  could  only  pay  tax  by 
miracle ;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  weariness  and  painfalness ;  *'  the 
foxes  had  holes  and  birds  had  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  had  nowhere 
to  lay  His  head,"  ofttimes  it  may  be  the  cold  ground  His  bed,  the 
skies  HLs  covering.  Add  to  aU,  the  consuming  passions  that  prayed 
on  His  humanity ;  griefs  not  His  own  weighed  down  His  soul  and 
withered  His  flesh,  "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ; " 
"  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness,"  companionless  as  sparrows- 
on  the  house-top.  At  one  time  assailed  by  calumny,  at  another  He 
is  "  the  song  of  the  drunkard ; "  now  He  is  the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  now  the  agent  of  Beelzebub ;  but  *'  who  shall  declare 
His  generation  ?"  His  life  stands  out  at  once  the  most  illustrious  and  the 
most  abased ;  yet  unparalleled  in  moral  grandeur,  it  towers  aloft  and 
leaves  the  most  admired  philanthropist  the  world  ever  saw  hope- 
lessly behind.  Next  approach  the  close  of  His  matchless  career.  It  is 
a  scene  of  anguish  which  no  pencil  ever  drew,  no,  nor  pen  ever 
described.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  without  crime,  condemned  being 
innocent,  yea,  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree;  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  bloody  scourge  which  plowed  His  back — to  the  insults 
of  a  heartless  Herod  and  his  dastardly  soldiers ;  to  the  perfidy  of  His 
own  disciples ;  to  the  murderous  and  most  cruel  death  of  the  crosSi 
and  to  the  insults  of  the  infuriated  mob ;  He  was  denied  water  in  His 
burning  thirst,  and  died  without  a  friend  to  close  EUs  eyes ! 

But  the  mystery  here  dissolves  and  discloses  the  grandeur  which 
underlies  this  singular  history.  The  Son  of  Man  in  all  this  sustains- 
a  character  unknown,  not  so  much  as  imagined  by  the  outer  world. 
That  world  "  killed  the  Prince  of  life ; "  the  unutterable  guilt  of  that 
action  was  its  own ;  but  it  was  overruled,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  for 
that  world's  salvation.  Then  it  was  that  His  death,  by  sufferings  in 
His  soul,  from  our  broken  law's  curse,  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Judge  as  an  atonement  so  rich  and  so  infinitely  precious  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Divine  sufferer,  as  to  stand  forth  a  propitiation  for 
sin,  for  all  sin.  "  He  died,  the  just /or  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God." 
"  He  gave  Himself  up  an  offering  of  a  sweet-smeUing  savour."  *'  Him 
Ood  hath  set  forth  for  a  propitiation  by  faith  in  His  blood."  ''  My  flesh  I 
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give  for  the  life  of  tlie  world."  "  He  is  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions." "  Hiis  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation : 
Behold  here  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

Now,  herein  we  perceive  with  astonishment  and  joy  the  very  per- 
fection of  the  wisdom  of  God.  God  the  Father  "  seini  the  Son."  "  God 
laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all."  "  He  was  delivered  by  the 
determinate  coimsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God."  Jesus  in  all  this 
sustains  the  character  of  our  "  surety " — our  representative,  who 
stands  in  our  room  to  "  fulfil  all  righteousness  "  in  our  behalf;  yet  a 
perfectly  voluntary  act  on  Christ's  part.  "  I  come  to  do  Thy  wilL" 
"  I  lay  My  life  down ;  no  man  taketh  it  from  Me."  But  did  Gk>d's 
taking  satisfaction  for  our  sins  on  the  person  of  His  own  Son,  at  all 
lessen  the  guilt  of  His  betrayers  and  murderers  ?  Not  a  whit ;  they 
in  all  they  did  acted  out  their  own  spite  and  venom  upon  "  the  Holy 
One."  It  was  not  to  fulfil  prophecy,  it  was  not  to  provide  a  Saviour 
for  the  lost  that  the  Jews  and  Bomans  combined  against  Immanuel 
to  put  Him  to  death ;  their  whole  procedure,  from  first  to  last,  was  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  who  thereby  thought  to  counteract  by 
counterworking  the  Divine  plan  of  mercy;  but  wherein  he  acted 
proudly,  "the  Only  Wise"  was  above  him,  and  turned  the 
machinations  of  the  destroyer  to  his  eternal  shame  and  misery.  Our 
glorious  TiOrd  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of 
their  weakness,  openly  nailing  them  to  His  cross.  Thus  you  see 
how  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  incarnation,  life,  sufferings,  and 
death,  comes  to  be  to  souls,  what  food — rich  food,  is  to  human  bodies : 
*'  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  Thy  house." 

Now,  then,  we  must  admit  that  there  be  many  good  things  in  God's 
house  beside  this, — many  good  things  about  Adam,Eve,  Abraham,  Isaac^ 
Jacob,  and  the  kings  and  prophets  of  Israel.  Many  good  and  rare  things 
are  spoken  about  the  land  of  Israel  and  its  histories ;  about  the  signs, 
wonders,  judgments,  and  mercies  that  happened  in  ages  gone  by ;  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  life  and  times  of  David,  his  father ;  the  devo- 
tional fervour  that  glows  in  the  Psalms ;  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah ;  the 
heart  searchings  of  Jeremiah ;  the  grandeur  of  Ezekiel ;  the  wonders  of 
Daniel ;  the  reproofs  and  warnings  of  the  minor  prophets,  followed  up 
by  the  historians  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Eevelation.  0,  many  good  and  precious  morsels  there  be,  suited  to  every 
variety  of  Christian  taste  and  temper,  but  this  our  subject  in  hand 
o'ertops  and  crowns  alL  Jesus,  in  His  incarnation,  life,  sufferings, 
and  death ;  here,  here  is  "  the  fatness  of  God's  house'*  the  food  of  the 
soul  that  nourishes  the  divine  life  in  the  souls  of  believers.  If  this 
is  on  the  table,  all  is  right ;  if  this  is  wanting,  aU  is  wrong.  The  beauties 
of  scriptural  biography,  the  curiosities  of  religious  literature,  and  the 
argumentations  and  controversies  of  religious  men^  all  will  be  found 
indifferent  repast  to  a  spiritual  table  if  Christ  is  wanting.  Some  will 
be  ready  to  say,  ^'  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  tiiey  have  laid  Him."  "  But  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  th6 
fatness  of  Thy  house ; "  satisfied  with  all  about  what  He  was,  what  He 
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is,  what  He  has  done,  and  what  He  is  now  doing  and  promises  to  do  for 
His  own  dearly  bought  family.  His  mercy,  goodness,  and  grace,  His 
tenderness,  and  love,  and  sympathy,  and  compassion ;  the  ransom 
He  laid  down  for  His  church ;  the  preciousness  of  His  blood ;  the 
fragrant  breath  of  His  Spirit ;  the  completeness  of  His  pardon,  and 
its  immediateness  and  stability;  the  sweetness  of  His  speech  to 
troubled  souls,  as  if  He  would  lay  their  troubles  in  His  oion  bosom. 
The  Good  Shepherd  "  carries  themselves  in  His  bosom,  and  gently  leads 
those  who  are  with  yoimg."  He  cannot  be  but  "  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  their  infirmities."  "  My  flesh  is  meet  indeed.  My  blood  is 
drink  indeed  ;  he  that-  eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me."  "  Unless  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you."  *'  They  shall  be  satisfied."  Satisfied,  indeed !  Here  is  a  testi- 
mony ;  and  He  was  a  King  who  emitted  it,  and  had  command  of  all 
earth's  treasures.  "  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart,  more  than  in 
the  time  that  their  com  and  wine  increased."  The  rich  entertain- 
ment of  God's  house  is  put  down  by  the  Great  Teacher  Himself  in 
parable  of  a  marriage  supper,  to  which  a  general  invitation  is  issued ; 
'*  all  things  are  ready,  come  ye  to  the  banquet."  But  if  in  God's  house 
Christ  in  His  fulness  is  not  there,  why,  then,  nothing  is  ready  that 
poor  souls  want.  Furthermore,  there  are  persons  who  would  have  the 
matter  made  plainer  still.  Notwithstanding  aU  that  has  been  said 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  yet  cannot  (they  say)  compre- 
hend Iww  we  can  eat  Him,  "  It  is  a  hard  saying,"  as  said  the  Jews. 
Well,  now,  suppose  a  matter  proposed  to  your  intelligence,  which  fills 
your  understaiiding  with  light,  your  affectvms  with  love,  your  conscience 
with  peace,  your  heart  with  joy ;  and  to  that  matter,  whatever  it  may 
be,  your  %oill  bows  down  and  sweetly  embraces  and  delights  to  con- 
template it  habitually.  What  would  this  be  to  you  ?  Would  you 
not  be,  as  it  were,  eaiing  it,  living  upon  it  ?  Most  certainly ;  and  so 
is  the  matter  of  "  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  "  the 
believer's ;  their  understanding,  conscience,  will,  and  affections  find 
supreme  delight  in  "  tJie  trvik  "  about  Christ's  person,  character,  work, 
and  offices.  This,  0  !  this,  is  the  food  of  their  souls ;  they  think  of  this 
subject,  they  sing  about  it,  they  talk  about  it,  they  pray  about  it ; — ^in  a 
word,  it  is  to  the  soul  what  meat  and  drink  are  to  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life  in  the  body ;  and  the  relish  that  a  hungry  man  has  for  his 
ordinary  food,  the  Christian  man  has  for  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  men. 
If  it  is  not  now  brought  down  to  the  simplest  understanding 
may  the  ever-gracious  Holy  Spirit  do  that  for  the  inner  ear,  which 
we  are  now  addressing,  but  what  no  man  can  do  for  his  fellow-man. 
We  pray  in  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  "  The  Lord  give  thee  under- 
standing in  all  things." 

II.  "And  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  Thy 
pleasures."  It  were  no  easy  task  to  attempt  a  clear  and  true 
explanation  of  these  extraordinary  words,  ie.,  a  large  and  full  com- 
prehension of  what  is  meant  and  intended  by  "  the  river  of  God's 
pleasures."    We  may,  I  think,  safely,  and  without  presumption,  say 
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that  when  we  speak  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  blessed,  the  only 
blessed  God,  we  mean  that  He  is  not  only  happy,  but  that  He  is  the 
happiest  of  all  beings.  But,  if  so,  as  He  exists  in  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  immutability.  His  happiness  cannot  be  derived  from 
another,  for  there  is  none  but  Himself  in  aU  the  universe ;  therefore, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  His  happiness  must  be  in  and  from  Himself. 
His  holiness  must  be  a  source  of  joy  in  the  Divine  mind,  being  in  it- 
self spiritual  perfection,  which  is  incapable  of  coming  into  contact 
with  defect  or  sin,  which  is  just  its  opposite.  Zove,  holy  love,  must 
in  itself  be  blessedness ;  now  God  is  lova  The  attribute  of  mercy 
associated  with  righteousness  must  yield  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
complacency,  and  the  continual  outflow  of  goodness  in  conferring 
upon  and  making  all  His  obedient,  intelligent  creatures  happy  must 
fill  up  the  blessedness  of  "  Him  who  fiUeth  all  in  all " 

Now,  then,  the  Lord  God  makes  His  people  to  "  drink  of  the  river 
of  His  pleasures  "  when  He  gives  them  to  drink  into  the  bliss  of  His 
own  fulness ;  then  they  "  are  partakers,"  as  the  Apostle  puts  it,  "  of 
the  Divine  noMre"  The  same  moral  perfections  which  are  in  Him, 
in  measure  and  degree,  are  poured  into  their  renewed  hearts. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  Divine  mind 
must  be  affected  in  its  equanimity  of  bliss  by  the  attribute  which 
calls  for  the  execution  of  inflexible  justice  on  the  wicked,  but  this 
idea  is  utterly  fallacious ;  the  thought  springs  from  our  ignorance  and 
imperfection,  for  it  is  impossible  that  He  can  be  moved  to  what  we 
call  anger.  The  calm  administration  of  His  government  must  go 
forward,  not  imder  the  disturbing  element  of  passion,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  a  most  tranquil  regard  to  the  rights  and  demerits  of  His 
subjects,  and  what  He  owes  to  Himself  as  the  righteous  Judge  of 
men  and  angels.  "  The  river  of  His  pleasures  "  cannot  be  interrupted 
or  disturbed  in  its  flow  by  the  destruction  of  worlds,  or  the  righteous 
doom  of  wicked  men.  Hence  it  is  that  the  saved  from  among  men, 
participating  now  in  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  in  perfection, 
will  be  unmoved  by  the  judgment  upon  transgressors,  however 
closely  they  were  connected  in  the  world  below. 

If,  then,  in  this  suffering,  sinful  world,  the  fatness  of  God's  house 
and  the  river  of  His  pleasures  be  such  as  we  have  represented ;  if  the 
subject-matter  of  our  happiness  as  Christians  be  stable  and  unmove- 
able ;  and  if  '*  the  river  of  His  pleasures  "  be  such — if  there  is  *'  a 
river  that  makes  glad  the  city  of  God  "  «ven  noio,  much  narrower  in 
its  flowing  stream  although  of  the  very  same  nature  with  that  which 
proceeds  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  and  if  it  be  our  joy 
to  stand  on  its  bank,  as  it  were,  and  to  drink  of  the  living  waters  of 
life  everlasting — say,  what  will  it  be  to  ascend  to  the  fountain-head  of 
these  marvellous  waters  "  flowing  through  the  street  of  the  city  of 
God,  where  on  either  side  of  the  river  stands  the  tree  of  life  which 
bears  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  yielding  its  fruit  every  month,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  "  ? 

My  dear  friends,  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  invites  you  to 
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approach  and  eat  of  "  the  fat  things  "  of  which  we  have  written 
and  to  "  drink  of  the  river  of  His  pleasures."  "  Ho,  every  one  who 
thirsts,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  or 
prica"  "He  who  drinketh  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give  shall 
never  thirst ;  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  unto 
eternal  life/'  Without  a  figure  "  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  His  Son."  Set  to  your  seal  that  it  is  true,  most 
true,  that,  as  sinners,  ye  are  already  condemned,  helpless  and  hopeless 
in  yourselves  ;  but  "  he  who  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved  "  ;  "  he  who  believeth  not  on  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  " — oh,  terrible  sentence ! — "  ahideth  on  him."  Ye  who 
imagine  that  happiness  lies  in  good  feeding,  in  gratifying  the  appetite 
for  delicacies,  and  "  making  provision  for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  "  and 
mind,  in  possessing  command  over  the  means  of  carnal  enjoyment, 
do  you  not  see  in  what  you  have  been  reading  how  you  stand  cor- 
rected in  your  ideas  of  happiness  ?  How  far  transcends  intellectual 
and  moral  happiness  over  the  mere  sensuous  enjoyments,  which,  at 
the  best,  are  momentary,  and,  when  gone,  leave  nothing  behind  but 
dull  satiety  or  grievous  disappointment  ?  What  can  for  a  moment 
compare  with  reconciliation  and  friendship  with  God,  with  justifying 
righteousness,  with  calm  and  settled  peace,  with  walking  in  the  fight 
of  His  countenance,  with  cherishing  the  charming  hope  of  glory  on  a 
broad  and  solid  foundation,  with  a  noble  independence  of  this  world's 
vanities  which  worldlings  chase  ?  "  Tliey  grasp  the  phantom,  and  they 
find  it  air." 

"  This,  oh,  this  is  life,  eternal  life,  eternal  happiness,  to  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  Be  per- 
suaded to  cross  over  the  border  land  that  lies  between  two  worlds — 
the  world  of  sense,  and  the  spiritual  world.  "  Forsake  the  foolish,  and 
live."  Bid  a  lasting  farewell  to  scenes  and  associates  that  separate 
between  you  and  genuine  felicity.  Eepent  of  devotion  to  a  fife  of 
sensuousness.  "  Follow  Christ " — take  up  His  cross,  and  follow  Him. 
"  No  man  who  hath  forsaken  father  or  mother,  brothers  or  sisters, 
houses  and  lands,  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel,"  shall  ever  repent  his 
choice  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life  is  before  him. 

Aliquis. 
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By  Eev.  F.  Trkstrail. 


MR  H.  V.  GILL  was  bom  February  4,  1801,  at  Kilmington, 
a  village  near  Axminster,  Devon.  His  parents  were  godly 
persons,  so  that  from  infancy  lie  was  trained  up  in  "  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  of  a  gentle  and  tender  spirit,  possessing  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  attention  of  young  children  in 
Divine  things.  The  father,  who  was  for  forty  years  pastor  of  the 
-church  at  Loughwood,  in  Dorset,  was  of  sterner  mould,  a  severe 
<lisciplinarian,  and  who  stuck  to  the  proverb  in  its  fullest  literalness — 
"  He  that  spareth  the  rod,  hateth  his  son,  but  he  that  loveth  him 
chasteneth  him  betimes."  This  was  quoted  so  often,  and  applied  so 
frequently,  that  our  fiiend  speaks  of  being  sick  of  it,  and  of  its  practi- 
'Cal  application  too. 

Like  many  other  sons  of  ministers  who  in  after-life  gave  themselves 
to  the  work,  Mr.  Gill  took  great  delight,  when  a  boy,  in  playing  the 
minister.  Arranging  the  chairs  around  him  for  the  congregation,  and 
then  mounting  his  father's  chair,he  would  read  and  sing,and  preach  from 
some  favourite  text,  much  to  the  amusement  of  his  mother,  and  as  she 
told  him  in  after-life,  often  to  her  soul's  profit.  When  he  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  a  tract  against  believers'  baptism  fell  into  his  hands, 
the  perusal  of  which  so  roused  his  spirit  that  he,  at  once,  wrote  a  reply 
and  put  it  into  his  father's  hands,  requesting  that  it  might  be  printed  I 
This,  of  course,  was  declined,  but  several  ministers  who  read  it  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  very  creditable  performance  for  one  so  young. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  he  wrote  several  other  pieces  on  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  wliich,  however,  he  seems  not  to 
have  kept.  In  1816  he  was  articled  to  a  builder  and  architect,  who, 
instead  of  instructing  him  in  the  practice  of  the  business,  kept  him  at 
the  desk,  which  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  him  from  evil  associates. 
His  leisure  hours  were  given  to  study.  In  the  course  of  this  year  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  David  Jennings  fell  into  his  hands,  and  a  very 
solemn  apx>eal  to  the  children  of  godly  parents  deeply  impressed  him. 
He  laid  down  the  book,  hastened  to  his  room,  and  in  earnest  prayer 
•sought  an  interest  in  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God,  through  Christ,  and 
from  that  hour  made  a  willing  surrender  of  himself.  Several  months 
ToUed  on  during  which  he  passed  through  many  mental  conflicts,  imtil 
at  last  he  could  truly  say,  ''He  gave  Himself  for  mc!^  Judging  from 
the  brief  account  of  his  experience  from  which  this  sketch  is -taken,  he 
never  lost  the  savour  of  these  early  enjoyments  of  "love  divine.'' 
Though  not  always  on  the  "Delectable  Mountains,"  he  never  got  down 
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SO  low  as  "  Doubting  Castle."  His  disposition  being  naturally  retiring 
and  timid,  some  time  elasped  ere  his  parents  knew  of  the  change 
which  had  passed  upon  him,  and  he  warded  off  every  attempt  of  friends 
to  elicit  the  real  state  of  his  mind.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal  it, 
and  when  with  a  faltering  tongue  he  told  his  parents  what  God  had 
done  for  his  soul,  the  stern  father  sat  silent,  but  weeping  and  sobbing 
like  a  child,  while  the  gentle  loving  mother  feU  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  as  only  a  godly  mother  could.  They  bowed  at 
the  mercy-seat,  while  paternal  love  poured  forth  the  prayer  that  the  son 
might  be  kept  steadfast  and  immovable  unto  the  end.  Some  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  he  could  summon  enough  courage  to  profess, 
his  faith  in  Christ ;  but  in  April,  1823,  he  was  baptized  by  his  father, 
after  a  sermon  by  the  late  Joseph  Baynes,  then  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Wellington. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  preaching  his  first  sermon  are  very 
interesting.  The  practice  had  prevailed  in  the  Sunday-schools  round 
about  to  have  a  treat  on  Christmas-day,  and  a  sermon  to  be  preached  to 
the  young.  But  this  had  not  been  done  in  the  school  at  Loughwood, 
which  of  course  gave  rise  to  many  complaints.  Mr.  Gill  suggested 
some  such  arrangement.  His  father  strongly  opposed  it,  but  one  of 
the  deacons  as  strongly  supported  it,  and  persuaded  the  pastor  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  church  upon  it,  and  they  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  proposal  should  be  carried  out,  offering  to  bear  all  the  expense. 
The  getting  a  preacher  was  the  diflSculty,  for  his  father  positively 
refused,  and  aU  the  neighbouring  ministers  were  engaged.  So,  when 
his  father  said  to  him,  *'  Oh,  my  boy,  your  scheme  will  come  to 
nothing  after  all,"  he,  smarting  under  the  rebuke,  replied,  "  It  shan't 
come  to  nothing  for  want  of  a  preacher,  if  I  preach  the  sermon  myself ! " 
The  day  came.  The  meeting-house  W8^  filled.  The  entire  service 
was  thrown  upon  him ;  and  with  much  trembling,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
devout  dependence  on  God,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  on  Christmas- 
day,  1821.  He  was  cordially  invited  to  do  the  same  thing  the 
following  year,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  in  May,. 
1823,  the  church  imanimously  called  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Viney,  at  Bridg- 
water, and  while  here,  Mr.  Milton,  who  preached  to  a  branch  church 
at  Highbridge,  being  unwell,  requested  Mr.  Viney  to  send  his  nephew 
over  the  next  Lord's-day.  This  request  he  resisted  with  many  tears,, 
but  his  uncle  strongly  rebuked  him  for  disobeying  what,  in  his 
judgment,  was  a  Divine  call.  He  went  to  Highbridge,  and  the  people 
were  so  interested  in  his  preaching,  that  he  continued  to  supply  them 
for  some  months.  He  then  became  a  home  missionary  student  under 
his  imcle,  having  for  his  companion  Mr.  David  Bridgman,  with  whom 
he  preached  at  Highbridge,  Shaxton,  Axbridge,  Chilton,  and  other 
places,  besides  on  the  decks  of  ships  in  the  port. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Viney  to  Beckington  his  connection  with 
the  Home  Mission  ceased,  and  he  settled  for  a  year  at  Wimbome„ 
preaching  there  twice  each  Lord's-day,  and  once  at  Parley.    The  con- 
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gregation  increased,  forms  being  required  in  the  aisles,  and  on  receivings 
a  call  to  the  pastorate,  Mr.  Gill  stipulated  that  the  meeting-house 
should  be  enlarged.  This  being  declined,  he  left,  and  from  that  time 
the  cause  declined,  and  though  the  house  remains,  the  church,  we 
believe,  is  extinct.  A  cause  having  been  started  at  Sopley,  near 
Christchurch,  Mr.  Gill,  at  their  request,  went  there  in  1827,  and  a 
church  of  nineteen  members  having  been  formed,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  in  October,  1828,  and  for  four  years  they  had  prosperity  and 
peace.  But  the  proprietor  of  the  meeting-house  having  had  some 
diflference  with  the  principal  deacon,  manifested  so  hostile  a  spirit  that 
it  was  felt  needful  to  admonish  him,  upon  which  he  threatened  to 
close  the  place.  Neighbouring  ministers  were  invited  by  the  church 
to  meet  them,  and  to  try  and  heal  the  breach,  but  their  endeavours 
were  in  vain,  and  the  church,  in  1831,  removed  to  Parley.  For  many 
years  the  cause  prospered  greatly.  The  chapel  was  enlarged 
to  double  itB  original  size,  and  during  these  years  no  less  than  132 
persona  were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Here,  in 
1840,  he  mamed  the  widow  of  Mr.  Richard  Sansome,  of  Parley  Court. 
Circumstances  that  were  wholly  personal  and  domestic  led  Mr.  Gill  to 
accept  a  caU  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church  at  Beckington. 
The  separation  from  his  attached  flock  at  Parley  was  most  painful  to 
him  and  to  them,  and  the  change  from  a  rustic  congregation  to  one 
which  had  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  Eev.  Evan  Edwards,  now  of 
Torquay,  was  very  great.  But  Mr.  Gill  laboured  with  acceptence  and 
success  for  live  years,  when  his  wife's  health  having  utterly  given  way,, 
he  was  advised  to  take  her  to  the  sea-coast  At  this  juncture,  one  of 
his  own  friends  residing  at  Milford,  near  Lymington,  wrote  to  inquire 
if  he  knew  of  a  minister  who  would  suit  them.  He  replied  that  he 
was  himself  open  to  an  invitation.  The  church  there  knew  him  well, 
had  often  heard  him  preach,  and  they  cordially  invited  him  to  become 
their  pastor.  This  he  accepted,  and  removed  thither  in  1847.  He 
found  the  church  in  a  low  and  divided  state,  but  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment peace  was  restored,  and  for  seventeen  years  the  connection  was 
one  of  mutual  afTection. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  now  known  to  all  our  readers  that  it  was  here 
the  Eev.  J.  Harrington  Evans  came  out  from  the  Established  Church,, 
in  1816,  and  built  the  present  chapel.  He  cherished  a  lively  interest 
in  it  up  to  liis  death,  coming  generally  from  London  once  a  year, 
making  collections  for  it,  which  ranged  from  £50  to  £100  a  year,  often 
sending  gratuities  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Through  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Evans  and  her  friends,  the  Hon,  and  Eev.  Baptist  Noel  continued 
to  make  the  collection  for  Milford  during  Mr.  Gill's  continuance  there. 
The  expenses  consequent  on  Mrs.  Gill's  long  and  serious  illness  often 
occasioned  great  straits.  Many  are  the  instances  which  are  mentioned 
of  remarkable  answers  to  prayer  when  he  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn 
for  money.  One  gift  came  all  the  way  from  Scotland,  from  whom 
Mr.  Gill  never  knew,  as  he  had  no  friends  there.  It  came  most 
opportunely,  and  with  it  these  words,  ''From  a  poor  sinner  who 
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desires  an  interest  in  your  prayers/*  Here  Mr.  Gill's  laboui*s  were 
Abundant.  He  began  a  service  at  Hurst  Castle  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lighthouse  officials,  and  a  bleak,  cold  walk  he  had  along  the  beach 
to  and  fro  on  winter  nights.  Wanting  a  good  stout  coat,  which  he 
was  unable  to  purchase,  a  friend  in  London  wrote  to  say  he  was  going 
to  India,  and  would  send  liim  some  things  he  did  not  want.  They 
came,  and  among  them  was  a  pilot  coat,  nearly  new,  and  a  five-pound 
note  in  one  of  the  pockets !  In  1855,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Gibb 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  a  service  was  held  on  Lord's-day  afternoons 
for  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Hurst  Castle.  The  Government  boat  took 
him  to  and  fro,  and  the  service  was  continued  until  the  troops  left  for 
the  Crimean  War,  and  his  services  received  some  public  acknowledg- 
ment by  a  donation  of  £5,  through  Colonel  Phipps,  from  the  Queen. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  finding  his  congregation  on  Lord's-day 
evening  becoming  thin,  he  found  out  the  cause.  Crowds  of  people 
flecked  to  the  cliffs  and  the  beach.  So  he  told  his  people  that  after  a 
short  service  he  would  go  there,  too.  He  met  some  300,  many  of 
whom  were  unaccustomed  to  attend  worship,  and  he  continued  this 
service  all  through  the  summer  with  manifest  success.  Here  Mrs. 
Gill,  after  a  most  protracted  illness,  and  one  of  intense  sufiering,  died, 
April,  18G4.  Her  death  led  to  his  removal,  as  he  found  his  health 
and  strength  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  work  of  the  station. 
He  somewhat  hastily  accepted  an  invitation  to  Lockesley,  and  as  his 
residence  was  anything  but  happy,  and  according  to  his  own  statement 
he  was  treated  with  great  unkindness,  and  his  people  manifested  no 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  arduous  labours,  it  would  be  only 
painful  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  his  history.  Some  idea  of  his  difficulties 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  church  raised  only  £20  a  year, 
and  this  sum  he  describes  as  being  "  doled  out  to  him."  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1868,  and  who  survives  him,  bore  her  share  of 
these  trials,  and  but  for  her  never-failing  sympathy  and  aflection  he 
must  have  sunk.  No  marvel  that  he  "  struck  his  tent,"  and  his  old 
church  at  Parley,  being  without  a  pastor,  joyfully  welcomed  him  back 
in  March,  1869,  after  a  separation  of  twenty-six  years. 

From  various  causes,  such  as  removals  and  death,  the  church  at 
Parley  had  declined.  Nor  was  Mr.  Gill  long  there  ere  he  had  to 
contend  with  very  great  opposition.  Hitualism  had  come  into  the 
parish,  and  he  had  to  quit  the  cottage  in  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  lived.  The  lease  of  the  chapel  depended  on  the  life  of  an  aged 
and  infirm  person.  The  landlord  refused  to  renew  it.  Hence  it 
became  necessary,  if  this  old  nu*al  church « was  to  be  saved,  that 
another  site  must  be  found.  Nothing  nearer  than  the  west  end  of 
Christchurch,  close  to  the  railway  station,  could  be  procured,  and  on  this 
a  neat  place  of  worship  was  proposed  to  be  built.  The  Association 
took  the  case  up  warmly,  and  the  churches  helped  liberally.  By  the 
kindness  of  two  friends  in  London,  who  promised  £50  each  if  the 
place  was  opened  free  of  debt,  Mr.  Gill  was  encouraged  to  begin  the 
work.     He  was  not  permitted  to  finish  it.  A  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis. 
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^hen  in  a  state  of  failing  health,  terminated  his  career,  and  it  was 
left  to  others  to  finish  the  work  on  which  his  heait  was  set.  This 
unpretending  "  house  of  prayer "  is  a  fitting  monument  to  a  most 
laborious,  devotedlife,  during  which  he  ceased  not  to  preach  fully  the  wh  ole 
<jospel,  and  with  much  success.  Simple  and  plain  in  manners  and 
appearance — indeed,  almost  Puritan — and  living  for  the  most  part  in 
places  retired  from  public  observation,  he  was  not  widely  known. 
But  he  left  his  mark  in  every  place  where  he  resided.  His  character 
-was  blameless,  his  zeal  untiring,  his  attention  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  flock  unceasing ;  it  is  no  marvel  that  he  was 
greatly  beloved.  Full  of  faith,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  he  was  never  cast  down.  His  inward  joy  and  peace  beamed 
forth  in  his  pleasant  face,  and  his  personal  CDJoyment  of  the  love  of 
God  must  have  been  deep  and  intense.  A  good  man,  and  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  knew  no  fear  of  death,  and,  after  a  brief  illness,  gently 
fell  asleep. 


%\t  Spfeolk  Jfomftett|  of  CIManits 

AN  EXTRAOEDINAEY  EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  TEUTH.* 


I  HAVE  now,  then,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  a  somewhat  new  bmnch  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 
Infidelity  is  making  rapid  advancement  amongst  us.  Into  the 
causes  of  this  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire.  We  know  from  the  holy 
Scriptures  themselves  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  them  is  distaste- 
ful to  fallen  humanity,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  discerned  without  the 
Holy  Spirit  We  may  only  expect,  therefore,  that  tliis  antipathy  will 
periodically  accumulate,  till  it  break  forth  into  daring  attempts  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  As  the  clergy  are  officially  brought 
more  into  contact  with  the  doctrine,  and  are  called  to  preach  it  con- 
tinually, the  antipathy  will  naturally  make  its  appearance  first  of  all 
in  the  house  of  God.  If  there  be  something  offensive  to  the  nostrils 
in  any  article  of  consumption,  they  will  naturally  feel  its  offensiveness 
most  who  have  professionally  to  do  with  it,  whether  by  retailing  it  or 
in  the  processes  of  its  composition  and  manufacture.  I  do  not  say 
this  to  excuse  the  infidelity  that  has  made  its  appearance  lately  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy;  but  one  may  charitably  thus  find  its  souixje 
.in  the  depmvity  of  heart  common  to  us  all,  and  distingiush  Uiis  sin  of 
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theirs  from  the  other  of  retaining  their  church  oflBces  and  emoluments 
notwithstanding  their  infidelity,  which  degrades  them  below  the 
meanest  man  who  breaks  stones  upon  the  public  road. 

A  determined  eifort  must  be  made  to  meet  the  flood  of  prevailing 
scepticism.  When  the  foundations  are  threatened  with  destruction, 
attention  should  be  withdrawn  from  doctrines  of  subordinate  import- 
ance. In  Scotland,  for  example,  we  have  had  years  of  conflict  (neces- 
sary ones)  for  adjusting  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  The 
establishment  of  religion  has  no  doubt  deseived  our  consideration. 
But  the  thing  that  comes  up  now  is,  whether  we  have  any  religion  to 
establish.  The  controversy  has  passed  over  from  points  merely  of 
church  government  or  worship  to  something  more  vital.  Christianity, 
or  what  alone  deserves  that  name,  is  itself  being  undermined.  In 
these  circumstances,  when  an  attack  is  made  from  within  upon  the 
citadel,  it  becomes  a  sin  for  any  man  to  be  defending  the  walls. 

But  how  are  we  to  meet  the  progress  of  infidelity  ?  There  seems 
no  other  way  of  it  than  to  fight  hand  in  hand  with  the  enemy  upon 
the  various  objections  they  have  brought  forward  against  the  authority 
of  Divine  revelation,  and  to  bring  forward  in  aU  their  strength  before 
the  community  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  will 
not  do  to  sit  down  upon  the  statement  with  which  we  started,  that  the 
infidelity  prevailing  has  its  foundation  in  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  that  the  only  way  of  meeting  it  is  to  pray  for  the  revival  of 
vital  godliness.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  war  is  the  lusts  that  are 
in  our  flesh,  but  what  should  we  think  of  the  policy  that  recommended 
us  on  that  account  not  to  do  battle  with  the  enemies  which  will  pre- 
sently invade  us,  and  this  with  sword  and  bayonet  at  their  several 
points  of  attack  ?  The  soundness  of  our  philosophy  upon  the  cause 
of  war  in  general  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation  for  territories  burnt 
up  through  our  negligence  in  defending  them.  Are  we  asked  what 
good  resulted  from  the  series  of  learned  defences  which  came  out  last 
century  against  its  deistical  writers  ?  Are  we  reminded  that  it  was 
the  revival  of  practical  religion,  and  the  formation  of  Bible  and  mis- 
sionary societies  at  the  close  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  our 
own,  that  effectually  accomplished  the  desirable  end  ?  The  answer  is 
abundantly  obvious.  To  say  that  the  noble  champions  who  refuted 
these  deistical  publications  did  nothing  effectual,  because  they  achieved 
not  the  same  sort  of  service  as  the  revival  of  vital  godliness  accom- 
plished, were  as  unjust  as  to  undervalue  the  services  of  Wellington  or 
of  Nelson,  or  of  others  who  conquered  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and 
to  ask  what  good  they  did  after  all,  and  whether  the  revival  of  a  better 
international  policy  has  not  done  more,  by  tending  to  render  war  un- 
necessary. 

I  propose  in  this  essay  to  state  and  enforce  the  argument  for  the 
tnith  of  Christianity  (in  some  respects  peculiar)  to  be  derived  from 
the  symbolical  foresketch  of  it  under  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is,  in  so  far  of  course,  the  same  argument  which  we  have  usually 
derived  from  the  predictions  of  Christianity  contained  in  the  Jewish 
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Scriptures — this  foresketch  being  essentially  a  symbolical  prediction. 
On  this  account  it  may  be  pardonable  just  to  remind  the  reader  for  a 
single  moment  of  the  nature  of  this  general  argument. 

Plain  it  is,  that  if  God  had  seen  fit  He  could  have  incarnated  His 
Son,  and  brought  in  the  great  redemption,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•world's  history,  instead  of  the  middle  of  it.  It  has  been  thought, 
from  the  names  the  patriarchs  gave  to  their  sons  occasionally,  that 
they  entertained  such  an  expectation,  and  God  might  have  fulfilled  it. 
He  might  also  have  given  the  whole  Scriptures  that  were  to  be  the 
record  of  life,  and  the  guide  of  the  Church,  in  one  perfect  and 
instantaneous  revelation.  I  do  not  insist  upon  all  the  disadvantages 
and  dangers  at  present  that  must  have  attended  such  an  inmiediate 
introduction  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  Lord  Brougham,  whose 
lightning  eye  penetrated  the  depths  of  all  the  miscellaneous  subjects  he 
handled,  and  this  among  the  rest,  notices  the  risk  that  must  have  been 
run  by  placing  the  evidences  of  our  holy  religion  so  far  back.  They 
lose  nothing  by  the  comparatively  moderate  distance  at  which  they 
stand  from  us  at  present,  but  they  would  have  been  sensibly  placed 
under  disadvantage  had  we  only  seen  them  through  the  mist  of  such 
a  primitive  antiquity.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  this  and  other  obvious 
objections  to  the  mode  of  dispensation  which  God  did  not  adopt,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  manifold  wisdom  of  the  device  which  assigned 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  full  announcement  of  Christianity  its 
place  at  the  central  period  of  the  world's  history,  that  there  might  be 
a  prediction  of  its  facts  and  a  successive  series  of  gradually 
developing  revelations.  This,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  was  a 
plan  which  God  only  could  execute,  since  He  only  foreknows  the 
future,  and  can  work  upon  a  plan  that  takes  in  the  ages.  The  evidences 
of  our  holy  religion  thus  connected  themselves  as  by  huge  clamping 
irons  with  wliole  centuries  of  time.  There  was  thus  furnished  an 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  Clu'istianity  which  is  unassailable  by  those 
who  controvert  miracles  and  ridicule  the  supernatural  For  it  has 
just  two  sides.  Here  are  certain  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  unquestionably  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  long  before  Christ 
appeared,  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Christ  and  Christianity, 
wMch  manifestly  are  a  fulfilment  of  what  these  Scriptures  coutain. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  Old  Testament  writings  were  the 
gradual  development  of  man's  own  religious  ideas  or  consciousness — 
his  conceptions  of  God  becoming  clearer  as  the  centuries  advanced, 
and  his  own  experience  driving  him  more  and  more  into  the  conviction 
of  a  strong  Son  of  God  coming  to  deliver  us.  In  the  first  place,  the 
authors  of  these  writings  do  not  propound  their  doctrines  as  the  result 
of  their  own  excogitation,  but  distinctly  claim  to  have  received  them 
by  immediate  revelation  from  the  Most  High — a  succession  of  liars, 
if  they  wrote  from  themselves  and  claimed  for  prophets — at  once  the 
worst  and  the  best  of  men  if  we  accept  this  monstrous  supposition  of 
our  opponents.  In  the  second  place,  this  attempt  to  explain  a  fore- 
running announcement  of  Christianity  can  only  apply  to  its  doctrines. 
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and  not  to  its  facts.  They  who  nrge  it  -will  surely  not  pretend  to 
maintain  that  any  amount  of  elevated  jjiety  could  have  enabled  the 
authors  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  tell  which  of  the  tribes,  or  which  of 
the  families  in  Israel  the  Messiah  would  spring  from,  and  the  exact 
period  of  time  at  which  He  would  appear,  and  the  exact  kind  of  work» 
He  should  do  with  His  hands,  and  His  rejection  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
hundred  other  circumstances  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  His. 
death  and  His  resurrection — circumstances  depending,  not  upon  Him- 
self only,  but  upon  the  conduct  of  others.  Even  granting  it  were  an 
anticipation  of  doctrines  and  not  of  facts  which  our  opponents  are 
called  upon  to  explain,  this  theory  of  theirs  will  not  suffice.  Man's 
ideas  develop  from  the  erroneous  to  the  true.  But  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  throughout  is  from  the  beginning  perfect,, 
although  in  miniature  compass — it  is  as  the  germ  to  the  oak,  the 
infant  to  the  man.  Finally,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  doctrine  which 
either  naturally  occurs  to  man  or  is  relished  by  him  that  it  never  could 
have  entered  into  his  heart  to  conceive  of  it,  and,  when  revealed,  it  is 
considered  by  him  to  be  foolishness. 

We  have  to  apologise  to  the  reader  for  this  reference  to  the  usual 
line  of  proof  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  prediction. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  proof  becomes  entirely  novel  and 
more  convincing  when  we  look  at  the  symbolical  foresketch  of 
Christianity. 

See,  for  example,  how  it  meets  and  confronts  the  suggestion  of 
modem  infidelity  just  referred  to.  I  can  understand  one  to  allege 
that  the  human  mind  might  have  anticipated  Christianity  as  a  system. 
But  will  any  venture  to  say  that  the  symbolising  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  which  meets  us  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be  accounted 
for  by  any  process  of  man's  own  internal  consciousness  or  develop- 
ment ?  Does  it  consist  with  any  known  law  of  mental  physiology,  or 
with  observation,  that  a  system  of  truth  should  make  its  appearance^ 
first  in  an  array  of  symbols  and  material  figures,  and  then,  in  an  after 
age,  doctrinally  ?  Infidelity  cannot  evade  this  appeal  by  reminding  us 
that  these  symbols  were  just  the  human  mind,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
earlier  ages,  working  out,  in  a  grosser  and  ruder  type,  the  more  spiritual 
form  of  Christianity  that  was  afterwards  develoj^ed.  For  it  is  an  utter 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  human  mind  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  symbol  of  a  thing  before  it  has  got  the  knowledge  of  the  thing 
itself.  It  might  be  very  profitable  for  the  Church,  when  it  had  yet  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  in  its 
infancy,  that  God  should  adopt  symbols  as  pictures  are  employed  in 
the  nursery,  to  help  the  understanding  and  please  the  imagination  of 
childhood.  But  what  infidelity  suggests  is  the  preposterous  idea  that 
symbol  is  the  way  in  wliich  the  human  mind  would  naturally  first  of 
all  grope  its  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  truths  contained  in  the 
system  of  Christianity !  This  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  symbols 
altogether,  which  suppose  the  truth  clearly  apprehended,  and  are  an 
arbitrary  sign  of  it  materially  represented.    For  example,  the  Ark 
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with  a  lid  over  it,  called  the  Mercy  Seat,  sprinkled  with  blood,  and 
having  the  tables  of  the  law  under  it,  represented  God  as  being  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins  through  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  who  can  suppose  that  the  human  mind  began  to  work  out  this- 
doctrine  by  the  conception  of  a  chest  besprinkled  with  blood,  and 
having  the  Decalogue  inside  of  it  ?  It  is  true  that  the  things  which 
were  symbolically  represented  were  things  already  known  among  the 
Jews  doctrinally.  They  knew  that  God  was  just,  and  tb«t  He  was  at 
the  same  time  merciful,  and  that  the  coming  death  of  Christ  was  what 
reconciled  these  two  procedures  together.  But  they  knew  it,  according 
to  our  view,  only  by  immediate  revelation  from  God,  and,  the  revela- 
tion being  defective,  God  added  on  the  symbol  to  seal  it  and  make  it 
more  impressive.  That  is  the  position  we  maintain.  What  is  their 
theory  ?  What  is  the  absurdity  to  which  they  are  reduced  ?  It  is 
that  of  imagining  that  the  human  mind  was  both  working  out  itself 
the  knowledge  of  this  strange  and  mysterious  doctrinal  truth,  and  (for 
some  reason  unknown)  was  symbolising  it  in  arbitrary  material  forms 
at  the  same  time.  Credat  Judccus  !  But  their  theory  breaks  down 
altogether  when  we  reflect  upon  a  fact  which,  I  think,  can  be  estab- 
lished, that  the  symbols  went  ahead  of  the  doctrinal  revelation — ^a 
thing  which  can  never  be  accounted  for  except  by  3ui)posing  that  they 
were  given  forth  from  God,  who  perfectly  foreknew  all  that  was. 
afterwards  to  be  doctrinally  revealed.  Does  any  man  believe  that  the 
wisest  theologian  among  the  Jews  could  have  drawn  up  such  a  perfect 
system  of  theology  as  the  tabernacle,  with  its  accompanying  priesthood, 
symbolically  contained  ? 

The  infidel,  therefore,  must  account  for  the  appearance  of  tins' 
Tabernacle,  or  Worldly  Sanctuary. 

This  brings  me  to  what  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  distinct 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Paley,  by  a  watch  found  on  the  heath,  defies  atheism.  By  this 
perfect  representation  of  Christianity  found  in  the  tabernacle,  ages 
before  Christ  appeared,  we  might  easily  confound  infidelity.  It  is 
Christianity  systematised ;  it  is  Christianity  in  architecture.  "The 
stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shaUf 
answer  it." 

It  may  be  objected :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  tabernacle  was- 
really  such  a  composite  of  figures  as  you  represent  ?  What  if  the 
whole  of  this  conception  originate  in  the  fancy  ?  Ingenious  men  have 
found  an  allegorical  meaning  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Bible.  Are 
we  to  find  an  evangelic  mystery  in  everything  about  the  tabernacle,, 
even  to  its  snuffer-dishes  ?  Infidelity  may  attempt  by  allegations  and 
sneers  of  this  kind  to  get  out  of  the  net  in  which  it  is  here  caught,, 
but  we  win  not  allow  it  to  escape  in  this  way. 

1.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  Ark  was  a  figure  to  the  Jews  of  God's 
throne  ?  This  is  impossible,  for  He  is  everywhere  represented  to  the 
Jews  as  dwelling  enthroned  between  the  cherubim. 

2.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  lid  above  the  Ark  sjrmbolised  the  trutb 
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that  God  is  in  the  Church  merciful  and  forgiving  our  sms  ?    For  it 
was  in  so  many  words  called  the  Mercy  Seat. 

3.  Is  it  denied  that  the  animal  blood,  sprinkled  upon  the  Mercy 
Seat,  symbolised  the  truth  that,  without  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  there  is  no  remission  ?  This  is  surely  as  plain  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four. 

4.  Can  it  be  denied  that  there  was  something  symbolised  by  placing 
the  two  tables  of  the  law  in  the  Ark  and  below  the  Mercy  Seat  ? 
Without  pretending  to  infer  anjrthing  veiy  particular,  is  not  the 
general  inference  plain  enough  that  it  meant  that  the  law  is  main- 
tained and  vindicated  in  God's  procedure,  even  as  He  is  gracious  and 
merciful — that  "justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne 
while  mercy  and  truth  go  before  His  face  "  ? 

5.  Will  it  be  denied  that  the  high  priest,  with  the  mitre  upon  his 
head,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  liis  breast,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  better  High  Priest  to  come  ?  He  could  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  qualified  himself  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  for  he  was  made  to  offer  a  sacrifice  first  of  all  for  himself 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  symbol  of  a  better  High  Priest  to 
come,  who  was  to  make  atonement  for  Himself  and  for  all. 

6.  Can  it  be  denied  that  when  the  high  priest  went  up  to  the  Ark, 
which,  as  already  seen,  symbolised  God's  throne,  and  sprinkled  it  with 
blood,  and  offered  up  incense  before  it,  he  was  an  exact  figure  of 
Jesus,  under  the  New  Testament,  when  He  entered  heaven,  having 
purged  away  our  sins  by  His  own  blood,  and  intercedes  for  us.  I  am 
not  asking  the  infidel  to  grant  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  does  any 
such  things  as  I  now  allege.  But  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  he 
must  acknowledge,  set  Him  forth  as  doing  these  things,  and  infidelity 
is  forced  to  grant,  looking  at  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  that  the  Aaronic 
priest,  ordained  fifteen  centuries  before,  went  through  in  sacred 
pantomime  the  very  same  steps.  He  did  in  the  symbolic  sanctuary 
what  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  doing  in  the  real 
sanctuary,  in  heaven.  Even  the  infidel  must  grant  that  these  two 
things  historically  coincide.  We  allow  him  to  laugh  at  the  idea  that 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  did  by  His  death  make  atonement  for  sin ;  but 
will  he  continue  to  laugh  when  he  observes  that  this  spectral  figure 
appears  upon  the  Jewish  stage,  dressed  up  in  priestly  robes,  to  enact 
the  thing  he  ridicules  ? 

7.  WiU  the  infidel  deny  that  the  inner  apartment  was  designed  to 
represent  heaven,  where  the  throne  of  God  is — ^"a  figure  of  tlie 
heavenly  places,"  as  the  apostle  calls  it  ? 

8.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Jews,  viewed  as  an  entire  thing,  took  the 
shape  of  a  tabernacle,  and  was  a  symbol  as  plainly  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  in  which  the  Godhead  dwelt  and  dwells  with  us.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  it  was  merely  a  necessary  covering  of  the  sacred 
utensils  from  the  weather,  or  a  mere  structure  such  as  the  heathens 
erected  for  their  gods,  in  order  to  give  them  a  decent  shrine ;  for  the 
reason  of  its  tent-form  was  given  by  God — "  Let  them  make  me  a 
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sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them."  His  dwelling  in 
the  heavens  conveys  no  comfort  to  ns,  but  His  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  us.  His  being  God  with  us,  by  an  act  of  sovereign  condescension,  is 
a  different  thing.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  could  say  that  God 
dwelt  in  heaven ;  the  Jews  only  could  say  that  God  dwelt  with  them  ; 
the  sjrmbol  or  pledge  being  that  here  was  His  tent,  or  house,  as  truly 
in  the  midst  of  them  as  that  of  any  man.  Having  found  that  the 
other  parts  of  this  mysterious  structure  had  their  evangelic  counterpait 
in  the  things  of  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this 
tabemacle-form  of  the  structure  finds  its  antitype  in  that  human 
nature  of  Christ  in  which  God  tabernacled  with  man,  and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  His  inhabitation  with  His  Church.  This  the  apostle 
declares  (Heb.  ix.  ii) :  "  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  hy  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with 
hands,  that  is  io  say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither  by  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  blood  He  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place."  Now  by  the  holy  place  into  which  He  entered  is  meant 
heaven ;  and  what  can  be  intended  by  the  "greaterandmoreperfecttaber- 
nacle  "  by  which  He  entered  into  heaven,  if  not  His  human  nature  ? 
He  entered  it,  in  short,  as  man,  and  with  His  own  blood.  The  taber- 
nacle, then,  was  a  symbol  of  Christ's  human  nature.  As  He  said, 
speaking  of  His  body,  *'  Destroy  tliis  temple,  and  in  three  days  will  I 
raise  it  up  again." 

9.  Here  was  a  people,  the  Jews  gathered  round  the  tabernacle,  who 
were,  as  I  have  shown,  an  exact  sjmibol  in  their  outward  history  of 
the  redeemed  of  God. 

Taking  all  these  things  together,  who  can  deny  that  here  we  have 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  whole  peculiar  mysteries  of  our 
holy  religion,  a  foresketch  in  symbol  of  all  the  heavenly  things  that 
were  afterwards  revealed  ? 

{To  he  continued.) 


The  Buriai.  Question. — The  agitation  in  the  Church  circle  regarding 
the  Burial  Bill  becomes  more  intense  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
approaches.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  very  existence  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  considered  to  depend  upon  preventing  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  burying  one  of  his  own  flock  in  the  parochial 
churchyard  with  his  own  services.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  per  cent.,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are  become 
ftantic  on  the  subject  of  resisting  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  bill,  and  are 
exerting  their  whole  strength  to  get  up  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  defeat  it.  The  papers  are  daily  filled  with  reports  of 
meetings  of  conferences  to  secure  this  object,  in  which  the  bishops 
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generally  take  a  leading  part.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  effects  of 
this  excitement  is  the  increasing  animosity  it  excites  against  Dissenters- 
who  are,  after  all,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  clergymen,  but 
who  are  in  most  cases  coupled  with  infidels,  while  the  men  of  no- 
religion  are  confounded  with  men  of  all  religions.  At  these  con- 
ferences the  churchyard  is  described  as  the  freehold  of  the  Church,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Nonconformists  to  obtain  a  few  feet  of  earth  to  bury 
their  dead  with  their  own  rites,  is  represented  as  an  invasion  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  others — ^an  act  of  sacnlegious  spoliation.  The  Bishop- 
of  Lincoln,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  churchyard  is  the 
property  of  the  Almighty,  and  therefore  to  give  an  inch  of  it  for  the 
use  of  any  but  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  "  a 
robbery  of  God,  an  act  of  sacrilege,  treachery,  and  cowardice."  But  the 
churchyard  is  national  property  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  every 
parishioner  has  an  equal  right.  It  is  so  far  the  clergyman's  freehold 
inasmuch  as  he  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  parish,  and  has  the  right  of 
the  herbage  to  pasture  his  cattle,  while  the  parishioner  has  the  right  tO' 
a  grave.  It  is  assert-ed  that  after  consecration  the  ground  becomes 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Established  Church,  and,  as  we  stated 
on  a  former  occasion,  this  doctrine  has  been  practically  affirmed  out  in 
India,  where,  as  soon  as  a  see  was  erected  in  Calcutta  and  a  bishop 
began  to  consecrate  the  cemeteries,  those  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  were  at  once  excluded  from  the  burying-grounds 
wliich  had  been  used  indiscriminately  by  the  whole  community.  It  has 
been  pertinently  asked  why  a  prelate's  walking  round  a  piece  of  groimd,. 
reciting  holy  texts,  should  effect  this  act  of  appropriation.  Others 
again  have  affirmed  that  what  is  known  as  consecration  is  simply  a 
form  of  law  for  the  conveyance  of  land — a  trust  deed  for  a  special 
use.  But  it  is  not  the  service  which  would  be  used  by  a  Dissenting 
minister,  but  the  person  of  the  minister,  which,  according  to  Mr.  B^ 
Hope,  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Burial  Bill,  forms  the  diffi- 
culty. The  funeral  service  of  the  Wesleyan  body  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  a  Wesleyan  minister  is  as  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  clergy  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and  without  intending 
to  say  anything  harsh  of  our  conforming  brethren  we  must  confess  to 
an  impression  that  the  extreme  violence  exhibited  by  the  clergy  in 
this  matter  savours  too  much  of  bigotry  and  professional  intolerance. 
The  admission  of  one  not  in  the  line  of  apostolical  succession  to 
conduct  a  funeral  service  in  a  churchyard  where  the  clergyman  has- 
hitherto  considered  himself  sole  lord  and  master  would,  he  apprehends, 
interfere  with  his  supremacy,  and  lower  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
his  parishioners.  Hinc  lachrymw  !  The  objections  which  havo  been 
advanced  are  frivolous.  I^e  real  obstacle  to  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  share  in  the  parochial  burying-ground  is  ecclesiastical 
prejudice  ;  and  it  is  equally  virulent  in  the  evangelical  and  in  the 
high  church  circle — ^in  Mr.  Eyle  and  in  the  Kshop  of  Lincoln. 
The  other  grounds  which  have  been  adduced  would  vanish  if  that 
could  be  disposed  of.    One  is,  that  if  Nonconformists  were  admitted. 
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into  the  churchyard,  they  would  next  claim  the  Church.  But  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  fortnight  ago  assured  the  conference 
over  which  he  presided  that  *'  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  imagined 
that  if  the  Dissenters  got  into  the  churchyard  they  would  get  into  the 
Church,  for  means  might  be  taken  to  prevent  them."  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  was  unable  to 
prevent  their  invading  the  pulpit — ^which,  however,  no  Dissenting 
minister  ever  dreams  of  attempting.  Then  again,  it  is  urged  that  ^ 
any  but  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  were  allowed  to  ofSciate 
in  the  parochial  buryial-ground  there  would  be  political  or  polemical 
declamation,  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  be  violated,  and  a  great 
public  scandal  would  be  created  in  the  parish.  But  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  define  the  character  of  the  services  to  be  used,  and  to 
limit  them  to  the  reading  of  Scriptures,  and  funeral  hymns,  and 
prayer.  There  might  occasionally  be  an  exceptional  scandal,  as 
offences  will  arise,  but  so  there  is  at  present,  as  recently  stated  by  the 
£ev.  Llewellyn  Davis,  in  a  case  in  which  a  clergyman  came  to  the 
funeral  of  a  workman  which  was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  his 
fellow- workmen  in  a  state  of  inebriety;  but  a  rabid  Dissenting 
minister  would  surely  be  as  rare  as  an  intoxicated  Clergyman.  Besides, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  prevent  any  such  indecencies. 
The  determination  of  the  clergy  to  make  no  concession,  appears  not 
only  to  those  who  do  not,  but  to  the  most  sensible  of  those  who  do 
live  in  an  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  to  be  an  act  of  infatuation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  pointed  out  the  folly  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion, by  reminding  the  meeting  that  such  a  policy  has  generally  ended, 
not  in  no  surrender,  but  in  a  complete  surrender.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  clergy  have  opposed  with  equal  violence  other 
liberal  measures  in  succession — the  abolition  of  church  rates,  the 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  and  of  Nonconformists  to  the 
honours  of  the  universities,  and  the  celebration  of  marriages  by 
Dissenters,  which  even  bishops  predicted  would  deluge  the  country 
with  a  flood  of  immorality.  Yet  all  these  measures  have  been  carried 
and  not  one  of  the  dire  calamities  which  were  prognosticated  has 
happened.  Indeed,  judging  from  past  experience,  we  might  venture  to 
say  that  the  more  vehement  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  liberal 
measures  the  more  certain  are  they  to  pass.  If  they  will  not  weigh 
anchor  and  rise  with  the  tide  of  liberalism^  their  barks  must  necessarily 
go  down  at  their  moorings. 

The  right  which  the  Dissenters  in  England  now  claim  to  share  the 
parish  churchyards  with  churchmen,  they  have  long  enjoyed  in 
Ireland  and  no  scandal  has  ever  been  heard  of.  In  Austria  and  in 
Bussia  the  Protestant  ministers  are  entitled  to  conduct  their  own 
services  in  the  Greek  burial-grounds  of  the  latter,  and  the  Catholic 
burial-grounds  of  the  former,  and  the  head  of  the  Established  Church 
at  home  has  stated  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  that  England 
should  be  less  liberal  towards  the  Dissenters  than  those  sovereigns  are 
towaids  the  dissidents  from  the  national  church.    The  abolition  of 
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this  odious  distinction  can,  therefore,  only  be  a  question  of  time.  The 
generous  feeling  of  the  country  is  beginning  to  sicken  at  this  miserable 
and  degrading  squabble  over  dust  and  ashes,  and  it  is  more  and  more 
keenly  felt  that  such  denominational  animosities  should  be  buried  in 
the  tomb.  The  law  should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times ;  and  now  that  nearly  one  half  the  community  has  separated 
from  the  Establishment  and  provides  its  own  ministration,  it  is  the 
dictate  of  equity  that  the  churchyard  should  be  fairly  divided  between 
the  two  parties.  The  imposition  of  a  service  at  variance  with  a  man's 
life  and  opinions  and  practice,  is  a  grievance  and  an  injustice  which 
Parliament  will  not  be  long  in  removing. 

The  FuGrrrvE  Slave  Cikculab. — ^When  the  burst  of  national 
indignation  obliged  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Circular,  there  was  a  general  impression  that  the  country  would  hear 
no  more  of  it.  To  the  universal  surprise  of  the  public,  however,  a 
new  Circular  is  issued  on  the  same  subject  within  three  months, 
written  in  the  same  spirit,  though  couched  in  more  guarded  language 
regarding  slaves  seeking  refuge  under  the  British  flag  in  international 
waters.  They  are  not  to  be  received  on  board  except  when  their 
lives  would  be  endangered  by  refusing  them  an  asylum,  and  then 
they  are  to  be  landed  at  the  first  convenient  port — ^where  they  will, 
of  course,  be  followed  by  their  masters,  and  taken  back  into  slavery. 
The  pretext  for  issuing  such  a  circular  is  that  by  the  comity  of 
nations  naval  officers  are  not  to  allow  vessels  of  the  Crown  to  become 
a  shelter  for  those  who  would  be  chargeable  with  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  place.  This  is  objected  to  as  recognizing  and  acknow- 
ledging the  institution  of  slavery  by  "  the  highest  leg^  authorities  of 
the  land;"  and  this  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  national  feeling. 
Although,  therefore,  the  second  Circular  is  not  so  offensive  as  the 
first,  it  continues  to  encounter  nearly  the  same  opposition.  Meetings 
have  been  held  in  various  important  towns,  and  enthusiastic  speeches 
have  been  made,  and  petitions  drawn  up  to  Parliament  to  disallow 
it ;  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  secure  this  object  The  question  has  naturally 
arisen  what  occasion  there  was  for  any  such  Circular  at  all.  The 
country  was  not  cognizant  of  any  event  in  our  foreign  relations 
which  called  for  a  proceeding  that  could  not  fail  to  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  the  nation  to  the  quick.  Admitting,  as  appears  to  be 
universally  admitted,  that  the  first  Circularwas  a  mistake — an  egr^ous 
mistake — and  that  to  more  than  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  it  was 
not  known  till  it  appeared  in  the  journals,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
second,  which  was  published  after  a  deliberation  of  three  months,  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet  ?  What  can  have  induced  so 
astute  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make  it  a  (government  measure 
after  the  sense  of  the  country  had  been  so  unequivocally  raised 
against  the  spirit  of  it?  Was  it  intended  to  conciliate  the  cold 
utilitarianism  of  members  of  his  Cabinet,  or  the  representations  of 
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some  slaveholdiiig  state^  Christian  or  Pagan  ?  The  only  solution  of 
the  enquiry  as  yet  offered  is  that  it  has  been  pressed  on  the  Cabinet 
from  India,  that  it  is  to  smooth  onr  commercial  path  onthe  East  Coast 
of  Africa  or  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  Government  persists  in  this 
unaccountable  proceeding.  But,  it  appears  incredible  that  an  English 
Ministry  would  ever  drieam  of  indulging  these  semi-barbarians  at 
the  expense  of  the  national  feeling.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
immediately  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  some  member  of  mark 
will  demand  a  full  explanation  on  the  subject,  trace  the  Circular  to 
its  source,  and  relieve  Lord  Northbrook  from  the  odium  of  having 
had  any  connection  with  it. 

It  is  said  with  a  sneer  that  this  anti-slavery  feeling  is  altogether 
sentimental ;  but  if  so,  it  is  a  noble  sentiment,  of  which  England  may 
well  be  proud.  But  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  England,  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  should  take  up  this  position  as  the  champion  of 
personal  freedom.  It  was  we  who  introduced  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  into  the  world ;  it  is  we  who  have  been  among  the  most  eager  to 
cherish  and  to  promote  it ;  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  should 
make  amends  for  our  former  transgression  by  taking  the  lead  in 
driving  it  from  every  sea.  The  slave  trade  commenced  in  October, 
1563,  when  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailed  from  England  with  three  ships, 
purchased  negroes  on  the  African  coast,  sold  them  in  Hispaniola,  and 
returned  to  England  richly  laden.  The  profits  of  this  voyage  led  to 
the  establishment  of  commercial  associations,  by  whom  the  traffic 
was  pushed  on  with  increased  vigour.  Not  content  with  supplying 
our  own  colonies  with  human  slaves,  we  entered  into  engagements 
to  furnish  other  States  with  them.  In  1689  a  contract  was  entered 
into  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  other  Powers  to  supply  his 
dominions  in  South  America  with  negro  slaves.  The  lucrative 
contract  was  vested  in  the  South  Sea  Company  in  1713,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  we  bound  ourselves  to  furnish  the  Spaniards  with 
4,800  slaves  annually.  Slavery  was  at  that  period  recognised  as  a 
legitimate  commerce,  and  Wlutfield  did  not  scruple  to  stock  his 
Institution  in  America  with  a  supply  of  slaves.  Even  the  pious  and 
devout  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  whom  Cowper  has  conferred  the  highest 
distinction  by  describing  him  as  one  who  ''wears  a  coronet  and 
prays,"  said  that  he  wo^d  be  no  party  to  any  plan  for  depriving 
our  colonies  of  their  legitimate  resources  of  slaves.  A  century 
ago,  when  Glarkson  began  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  130  vessels  were  employed  in  prose- 
cuting it  in  one  year,  and  42,000  were  carried  into  slavery  ;  and  in  the 
year  1833,  when  the  late  Lord  Derby  extinguished  slavery  itself,  there 
were  770,000  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  To  emancipate  them,  England 
taxed  herself  to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions — ^the  noblest  act  of 
national  generosity  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  glow  of  the  feeling 
which  inspired  that  deed  still  animates  the  bosom  of  the  nation. 

The  Jubilee. — The  year  of  Jubilee,  which  is  now  celebrated  at 
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Eome  once  in  every  twenty-five  years,  has  just  been  completed. 
Considering  the  gieat  facilities  for  travelling  which  now  exist,  as  well 
as  the  sympathy  which  the  Pope  has  succeeded  in  exciting  through- 
out the  Catholic  world  for  his  wretched  condition  as  the  ''  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican/'  it  was  expected  that  the  present  pilgrimage  would 
exceed  all  others  in  magnitude.  These  hopes  have  been  grievously 
disappointed.  As  a  public  demonstration  it  has  been  a  failure.  It 
was  stated  that  half  a  million  of  pilgrims  would  probably  flock  to 
Eome ;  but  the  railways  were  not  crowded,  and  throughout  the  year 
the  city  has  presented  nothing  different  from  its  ordinary  appearance. 
There  was  no  excitement  .except  in  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican 
itsel£  The  Pope  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion  by 
addresses  to  each  batch  of  pilgrims,  few  in  number,  and  they  were  duly 
reported  in  the  clerical  journals.  The  aspect  of  things  was  one  of 
apathy.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  permission  given  by 
His  Holiness  to  devout  CathoUcs  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  in  their 
own  homes  and  churches,  with  the  same  spiritual  blessings  and 
indulgences  as  they  would  have  acquired  by  resorting  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostles.  No  small  number  of  the  faithful  doubtless  availed 
themselves  of  the  concession  to  remain  at  home ;  but  there  can  be 
little  risk  in  concluding  from  the  appearance  of  circumstances,  that  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  priests  to  create  an  ardour 
for  pilgrimages,  they  are  rapidly  losing  their  attraction. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  present  pilgrimage  is  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  Italians,  who  have  been  the  most  devoted 
of  Catholics,  were  the  last  to  avail  themselves,  collectively,  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Jubilee.  It  was  not  tiU  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  that  the 
first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  organised  body  of  pilgrims — consisting  of 
about  two  thousand — from  the  Peninsula  proceeded  to  Borne,  and 
were  presented  to  the  Pope.  His  HoUness  made  one  of  his  usual 
speeches  on  the  occasion,  extolled  their  piety  and  devotion,  and  pro- 
nounced the  old  anathema  against  all  who  were  opposed  to  Ultra- 
montanism.  He  compared  his  antagonist,  the  King  of  Italy,  to  the 
tyrant  Herod,  and  alluded  to  his  subjects  who  were  loyal  to  their 
allegiance  under  the  type  of  "  Jerusalem,  abandoned  to  aU  kinds  of 
wickedness,  immersed  in  shameful  idleness,  and  in  the  stench  of 
every  iniquity."  Such  language  from  the  infallible  Vicar  of  Him  who 
brought  salvation  to  our  race,  and  left  on  His  followers  the  command 
to  bless  and  curse  not,  shows  how  lamentably  a  disposition  naturally 
amiable  and  genial  may  be  so  corroded  by  the  pride  of  ecclesiastic^, 
position  that  the  most  appropriate  description  of  the  individual  is 
to  be  found  in  the  passage,  "  He  clothed  himself  with  curses  as  with 
a  garment."  But  we  need  not  travel  to  Bome  for  examples  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  sacerdotal  loftiness,  for  it  has  seldom  been  so 
clearly  exemplified  before  in  this  Protestant  country  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  Pope  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  Church  of  Bome  as 
"the  champion  of  freedom  of  instruction."  What  the  Vatican 
understands  by  "  fi'eedom  of  instruction "  is  fully  explained  in  the 
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Encyclical  and  the  Syllabus,  in  whicli  the  Pope  denounces  all 
liberalism,  and  progress  and  modem  civilization,  and  declares,  that  to 
suppose  that  he  can  ever  be  reconciled  to  them  is  a  most  atrocious 
heresy.  He  has  never  ceased  to  repeat  that  he  leads  the  forlorn 
hope  of  tlie  world  against  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and  in  the  present 
address  he  urges  the  faithful  in  Italy  "  to  be  always  ready  for  the 
fight,  closing  their  ears  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  would  prefer  a 
shiEtmeful  peace  to  war." 

The  Marquis  of  Eipon. — ^The  perfunctory  observation  of  the 
Jubilee  Pilgrimage  by  the  Italians,  which  appears  to  have  annoyed 
the  Pope,  has  been,  in  some  measure,  compensated  for  by  the  devotion 
of  pilgrims  from  the  British  Isles.  At  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
the  I^rd  Mayor  of  Dublin,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  accompanied  by  150  bishops,  priests,  nuns,  monks,  and  laymen, 
all  Irish,  was  introduced  to  the  Pope,  and  a  rich  offering  was 
presented  on  the  occasion.  His  HoUness  made  one  of  his  blandest 
and  most  gracious  speeches,  and  extolled  their  devotion  and  fidelity. 
*'  Ireland,"  he  said,  '*  had  always  possessed  a  wealth,  the  most  precious 
given  us  to  enjoy  in  this  world.  That  wealth  was  faith,  a  precious 
and  inexhaustible  treasure."  This  assertion  was  soon  after  verified 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Eipon,  with  £10,000,  which  he  laid 
tit  the  feet  of  His  Holiness.  The  golden  fish  which  the  Church  of 
Home  has  succeeded  in  catching  is  the  lion  of  the  day  at  the 
Vatican,  and  the  theme  of  extraordinary  jubilation.  Monsignor  Nardi, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  Court  of  Eome,  devotes  two  columns  in 
the  Voce  ddla  Veritd  to  a  highly  laudatory,  and,  as  some  will  think, 
a  hyperbolical  sketch  of  his  Lordship.  He  is  described  as  the  biggest 
stone  which  has  been  detached  from  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the 
Beformation.  He  is  the  greatest  man,  according  to  the  common 
measure  of  greatness,  whom  Eome  has  acquired  from  us  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  advent  is  the  presage  of  the  con- 
version of  England.  After  inheriting  two  sets  of  titles  and  of  estates, 
he  has  been,  in  rapid  succession.  Secretary  for  War,  Secretary  for 
India,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  which  settled  the  Alabama  claims,  and  he  is, 
moreover,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  not  counting  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  England.  Eome  is  wise  in  making  the 
most  of  such  a  prize,  but  in  his  own  country  his  mediocrity  is 
matter  of  general  belief.  There  is  no  public  man  who  has  filled  so 
many  public  posts,  who  is  so  little  likely  to  be  remembered  in  history, 
except  as  having  been  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  the  day. 

The  Title  of  Eeverend. — ^The  great  and  momentous  question 
whether  a  Minister  of  the  Grospel,  who  has  not  been  episcopally 
ordained,  is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  Eeverend,  which  has  been 
denied  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  the  Chancellor 
^f  the  Diocese,  and,  on  [appeal,  by  his  father.  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore, 
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the  Dean  of  Arches,  was  disposed  of  about  ten  days  ago,  in  a  single* 
sitting,  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  The  details 
of  the  case  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Keets,  the 
Wesleyan  Minister  of  Owston  Ferry,  had  a  child  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  and  directed  the  stonemason  to  erect  a  tombstone  over 
the  grave,  with  this  inscription :  "  In  loving  memory  of  Anne  Augusta* 
Keets,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  Eev,  Henry  Keets,  Wesleyan 
Minister."  The  vicar  of  the  parish  interdicted  the  erection  of  a  stone 
with  such  an  inscription,  and  Mr.  Keets  sought  an  explanation  fronL 
him,  but  the  application  was  treated  with  silent  contempt.  The 
objection  was  to  the  coupling  of  the  word  Eeverend  with  Wesleyan 
Minister.  Mr.  Keets  then  appealed  to  the  Bishop,  but  his  Lordship 
conJSrmed  the  decision  of  the  Vicar.  He  then  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  addressed  his  reply  to  the  Eev.- 
Henry  Keets,  and  stated  that  he  considered  the  objection  one  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  made.  Fortified  by  this,  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Established  Church,  Mr.  Keets  applied  to  Dr.  Phillimore,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  for  a  faculty  to  erect  the  tombstone,  but 
he  refused  to  grant  it,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Sir  Eobert  Philli- 
more, the  Dean  of  Arches,  and  the  father  of  the  Chancellor,  who  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  his  son,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
proper,  or  consonant  with  practice,  that  his  Court  should  overrule  the 
deliberate  judgment  and  authority  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  appeal  was 
then  lodged  with  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
case  was  heard  before  seven  of  the  members  of  the  Council  on  the 
21st  January,  the  Lord  Chancellor  presiding.  It  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Stephens,  who  stated  that  the  substantial  question  was  whether 
the  two  judges  in  the  Courts  below  (viz.,  the  two  Phillimores), 
had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  refusing  the  application  of 
the  appellant  He  animadverted  on  the  impropriety  of  the 
Dean  of  Arches  abdicating  the  independence  of  his  judicial 
position,  and  declining  to  overrule  the  authority  of  the  Bishop. 
In  .direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore, 
he  maintained  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  authority  for 
saying  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  title.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  epithet  was 
applied  to  persons  in  estimation  among  the  laity,  whether  male  or 
female.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  ladies  and  gentlemen  addressed 
each  other  by  the  title  of  Eeverend  and  Eight  Ee\erend.  The  laity 
addressed  the  clergy  not  by  the  title  of  Eeverend,  but  of  Sir,  and  the 
common  appellation  of  one  in  Holy  Orders  was  Sir  Priest.  There 
was  not  a  single  case  to  show  that  the  title  ever  belonged  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  he  showed  that  it  was  first  brought  into  use 
by  the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians.  Moreover,  in  the  inventory  of 
vestments  and  ornaments  for  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln, 
which  had  been  given  by  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,, 
they  were  described  as  having  been  presented  by  "  Mr.  John  Morton„ 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop."    Then  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the- 
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Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  were  usually  designated  the 
reverend  and  the  very  reverend.  To  come  to  modem  cases,  legal 
addresses,  he  said,  had  been  presented  to  the  Sovereign  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  replies  had  been  sent 
from  the  Home  Department,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  in  every 
case  the  Secretary  of  State,  beginning  with  Lord  Sidmouth  andl 
ending  with  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  had 
addressed  the  Wesleyan  Ministers  as  the  Eeverend.  The  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  and  the  Court  of  Probate  also,  in  granting 
probates  of  wills,  had  always  given  them  that  title. 

The  court  was  then  cleared.  The  public  was  re-admitted  after  a 
brief  deliberation,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  decision 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  effectually  disposed  of  the  lofty,  and,  as 
some  think,  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  Established  clergy.  His 
Lordship  said : — "  It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judges  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  country 
possessing  episcopal  ordination  had  a  right — an  exclusive  right  shared 
in  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Bome — ^to  use  the  title  Eeverend. 
Now,  in  the  opinion  of  their  lordships,  this  word  reverend  is  not  a 
title  of  honour  or  courtesy.  It  is  an  epithet — an  adjective  used  as  a 
laudatory  epithet — a  mark  of  respect,  of  reverence,  as  the  name 
imports — ^but  nothing  more.  It  has  li^en  used  not  by  any  means 
for  any  great  length  of  time  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  our  time* 
It  has  been  used  in  ancient  times  by  persons  who  were  not  clergymen 
at  all.  It  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  used  at  the 
present  d^y  in  common  parlance  and  in  social  intercourse  by  ministers 

of  denominations  separate  from  the  Church  of  England 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  their  lordships  impossible  to 
treat  this  word  as  a  title  of  honour  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
cleigy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their  lordships,  therefore,  dealing, 
with  this  as  the  only  objection,  are  compelled  to  say— -and  they  say 
it  without  any  reservation — that  in  their  judgment  it  does  not  operate 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  the  erection  of  the  tombstone,  and  they  are> 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  a  faculty  should  issue  tor  its  erection." 
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Moses:  a  Biblical  Study.  By  J. 
J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  Dutch  by  James 
Kemiedy,  B.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  & 
T.  Clark.     1876. 

Oo8TEBZBE*s  name  is  now  becoming 
familiar  to  English  readers  as  a 
Christian  apologist,  a  commentator, 
^nd  a  systematic  theologian.  This  is 
the  third  volume  he  has  furnished  to 
Messrs.  Clark's  "  Foreign  Devotional 
Library,"  and  by  the  readers  of  his 
''Year  of  Salvation"  it  wiU  be  cor- 
dially welcomed.  The  life  of  the  great 
law^ver  of  Israel  is  an  attractive 
subject  of  study.  A  grander  and  more 
heroic  character  the  Scriptures  ^  not 
reveal;  a  mission  more  difficAt  in 
itself,  and  more  beneficent  and  endur- 
ing in  its  results,  we  cannot  imagine ; 
a  history  which  discloses  more  clearly 
the    reality    of    God's     providential 

Svemment  and  the  apparently  un- 
:ely  means  by  whic^  He  biings  His 
puiposes  to  pass  we  do  not  Know. 
Our  author  has  seized  as  with  the 
instinct  of  a  master  the  great  salient 
points  in  the  life  and  work  of  Moses, 
and  portrayed  the  various  elements  of 
his  cnaracter  with  vividness  and  sldll. 
He  has  given  us  ^e  fruits,  not  only  of 
extensive  learning  and  unwearied  re- 
search, but  of  calm,  prayerful  medita- 
tion, and  of  loving  communion  with 
€h)d.  The  work  will  at  once  take  its 
place  among  our  ablest  and  most 
valuable  expository  and  practical  dis- 
courses. Its  twelve  sections  will  enable 
the  Christian  reader  to  enter  more 
sympathetically  into  the  spirit  of  the 
great  lawgiver^i  life,  and  to  ap^y  its 
manifold  lessons  to  his  own  experience. 
The  sections,  originally  preached  as 
sermons,  are  too  long  for  a  single 
leadinff,  but  they  are  clearly  sub- 
divided and  admit  of  easy  reference. 
The  book  is  not  so  rich  in  picturesque 
details  as  Krummacher's  "EUjah," 
&c.,  but  it  displays  a  broad  grasp  of 
though^  a  depth  of  meditative  power, 


and  a  continual  sugrativeness  to 
which  Krummacher  could  lay  no  claim, 
and  which  few  writers  possess  in  an 
equal  degree. 


Pbinciples  of  New  TESTAKBirr 
Quotation,  Established  and 
Applied  to  Biblical  Science.  By 
Rev.  James  Scott,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Edinburgh :  T.  <fe  T.  Clark,  1875. 

This  work  is  necessarily  addressed  to 
a  limited  circle  of  readers,  and  can  be 
appreciated  only  by^  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  higher  and  more 
recondite  questions  of  Biblical  criticism. 
By  them,  nowever,  its  excellence  will 
be  at  once  recognised.  There  is  to  our 
knowledge  no  exhaustive  dissertation 
specifically  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  book,  although  the  late  Prmdpal 
Fairbaim  deals  with  it  in  his  "  Her- 
meneutios  "  and  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  "TyjMlogy,"  and 
it  is  touched  ^  upon  incidentally  by 
many  other  writers  of  note.  Any  one, 
however,  who  is  acquainted  witb  the 
recent  phases  of  rationalistic  criticism 
will  allow  that  a  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  investigation  of  the  subject 
is  needed.  There  is  much  misunder- 
standing both  of  the  principles  and 
forms  of  New  Testament  quotation, 
and  many  fidse  and  pernicious  infer- 
ences are,  in  consequence,  deduced 
from  what  are  regarded  as  inaccuraoies, 
and  forced  adaptations  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  pases  of  the  evancel- 
ists  and  aposties  of  our  Lord.  Mr. 
Scott  ;has  made  the  subject  his  own. 
He  has  studied  it  in  every  possible 
aspect,  with  all  the  aids  of  modem 
scholarship,  and  with  special  regard  to 
the  latest  development  of  rationalism. 
He  is  a  clear  and  incisive  thiuker,  a 
skilled  logician,  and  a  powerful  wad 
conclusive  reasoner,  leading  his  readers 
step  by  step  over  the  stages  of  the 
road  which  ne  has  himself  traversed, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  them 
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oonsifftently  to  atop  ehort  of  the  eoal 
at  which  he  has  arrived.  The  book  is 
thoughtfol,  learned,  oonioientiouB,  and 
painSaking,  and  performs  a  service 
which  ought  to  be  heurtily  recognised. 


Cbsdentiaxs  07  Chsistiakitt. 
A  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1 876. 

The  six  lectures  of  which  this  volume 
is  composed  form  a  valuable  contribu* 
tion  to  the  Christian  side  of  the  oon- 
tzoveisy  with  unbelief.  They  are, 
without  exception,  the  utterances  of 
men  who  have  thought  profoundly  and 
candidly  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
speak,  and  who  have,  moreover,  made 
an  honest  attempt  to  understand  the 
position  of  their  opponents.  The 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  discusses  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  although  strictly 
speaking  he  rather  proves  that  the 
Bible  holds  amon^  books  an  altogether 
exceptional  position,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  its 
merely  human  authorship.  The  lecture 
is  good,  but  not  equal  to  those  which 
foUow.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  deals 
in  a  very  conclusive  manner  with  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  and  Mr. 
nebendary  Row  with  tne  positive 
eyidenoe  in  favour  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment miracles.  He  unites  a  breadth 
of  thought  and  an  earnestness  of 
pnxpose  with  a  keen  clear-sighted  lo^c 
which  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  resist. 
Br.  Barry  dwells  on  the  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  the  requirements  of 
human  society ;  Professor  Lorimer  on 
the  adaptation  of  Ohristiamty  to  the 
deeper  wants  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  OhristiBn  answer 
to  all  deeper  questions.  This  last 
lecture  strikes  us  as  the  ablest  of  the 
series.  "The  deeper  questions"  are 
fluch  as  reUte  to  the  Whence,  the  Why, 
and  the  Whither  of  human  life  and 
destiny.  And  on  all  these  points  it  is 
shown  that  the  Scriptures  have  spoken 
clttuiy  and  decisively,  that  their  answer 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  phenomena 
AiuQnd  us,  and  satisfy  the  conditions 
^od  demands  of  the  problem  in  a  man- 


ner which  no  other  system,  philosophic, 
scientific,  or  religious,  has  ever  done. 
We  fullyindorse  Dr.  Ellicott's  estimate 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis — ^for  an 

X thesis  and  nothing  more  it  assur- 
is.  He  proves  too  that  human  life 
is  no  such  vam,  meaningless,  and  dis- 
appointing thing  as  is  often  asserted  ; 
tnat  its  mystenes  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
theFall,  and  thejudicial and  disciplinary 
processes  which  it  brought  into  opera- 
tion; while  the  doctriue  of  immortality 
accords  with  the  highest  intuitions  of 
reason  and  is  itself  a  source  of  light. 
The  volume  altogether  is  one  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  and  others  who 
are  either  ** sceptically  inclined'*  or 
peiplexed  by  the  numerous  sceptical 
arguments  which  have  been  so  dili- 
gently and  persistently  circulated  in 
recent  years.  It  will  render  in  this 
direction  the  very  highest  service. 


The  Wise  Woman.  A  Parable. 
By  George  Macdonald.  London : 
Strahan  &  Co.,  34,  Paternoster 
Row.     1875. 

Mb.  Macdokaij)  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  written  a  more  ingenious 
and  beautiful  story  than  *'  The  Wise 
Woman."  It  has  all  the  exquisite  and 
graceful  charms  of  his  '*  Phantastes," 
notwithstanding  that  the  ''certain 
country "  whose  strange  doings  it 
describes  is  much  more  familiar  to  all 
of  us  than  fairyland.  It  would  mar 
the  pleasure  our  readers  may  have  in 
the  book  if  we  were  to  give  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  storv.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  Bosamond,  the  young  princess, 
and  Agnes,  the  young  shepherdess, 
thotigh  bom  in  such  opposite  condi- 
tioi^s  of  life,  and  surrounded  by  such 
difBsrent  associations,  were  each  being 
ruined  from  the  same  cause.  Each  of 
them,  through  parental  weakness, 
through  excessive  indulgence,  was 
taught  to  regard  herself  as  "some- 
body," and  forgot  that  there  were  a 
peat  many  other  somebodies.  The 
mtervention  of  the  Wise  Woman  in 
each  case  is  graphically  described.  We 
follow  with  pleasure  the  methods  she 
employed  to  undo  the  mischief  which 
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would  soon  have  been  inepaiable  ;  the 
transfer  of  the  one  to  the  circiimstances 
of  the  other,  the  humiliations,  the 
struggles,  the  disappointments  through 
which  each  had  to  pass  before  a  worthy 
and  well-balanced  character  could  be 
gained,  the  slow  progress,  and  the  ulti- 
mate victory.  The  book  ia  one  to 
which  no  class  of  readers  can  be 
indifferent.  It  brushes  aside  the 
surface  differences,  and  appeals  to  that 
which  is  deepest  and  most  essential  in 
our  nature.  It  teaches  ns  very  power* 
fnlly  how  very  little  circumstanoes 
have  in  themselves  to  do  with  charac- 
ter, how  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  king 
and  the  peasant,  alike  need  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Wise  Woman,  and  will  go 
sadly  astray  unless  they  have  it.  Parents 
and  children  should  take  equal  delight 
in  the  book,  and  find  its  truths  helpfuL 
"A  verse  may  find  him  whom  a 
sermon  flies,"  and  many  will  gather 
lessons  of  momentous  importance  from 
these  charming  pages  who  would 
never  be  reached  by  didactic  moral- 
isings.  We  have  not  given  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable,  except  indeed 
on  one  side,  but  every  intelligent 
reader  will  easily  discover  it  for  himself. 
The  book  abounds  in  wise  and  beauti- 
ful sentences,  and,  were  we  to  set  our- 
selves to  the  task,  we  could  cull  from  it 
almost  at  random  numberless  ' '  gems  of 
truth."    Here  are  two  or  three — 

"There  is  no  fault  that  does  not 
bring  its  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins  to  live  with  it.*' 

"  There  are  victories  far  worse  than 
defeats,  and  to  overcome  an  angel  too 
gentle  to  put  out  all  his  strength  and 
ride  away  in  triumph  on  the  back  of  a 
devil  is  one  of  the  poorest." 

**  They  run  about  for  ever  looking 
for  their  own  shadows  that  they  may 
worship  them,  and  miserable  because 
they  cannot  find  them,  being  them- 
selves too  near  the  ground  to  have  any 
shadows ;  and  what  becomes  of  them 
at  last  there  is  but  One  who  knows." 

''Whoever  is  possessed  by  a  devil 
jad|(es  with  the  mind  of  that  devil." 

We  must,  however,  desist,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  repeating  our 
hearty  commendation  of  a  really  valu- 
able book. 


Elemikts  of  ths  Histobt  of 
Engijlkd.  By  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.A. 
New  Edition.  London:  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

It  would  seem  that  the  hardest  literary 
work  to  produce  is  a  History  of  Eng- 
land available  for  teaching  the  story 
of  our  country  to  junior  forms  in 
schools.  Many  have  attempted  the 
task,  and  with  ^:reater  or  lees  emphasia 
the  same  reply  is  echoed  back  to  all  the 
writers  from  all  the  teachers, ''  failure!'' 
There  seems  some  indefinable  difficulty 
in  the  task  of  writing  a  history  with-^ 
out  rhetorical  flourisn,  simply  plaoing 
before  the  learner  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble a  statement  of  the  successive  facts 
that  compose  the  narrative.  It  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils  who 
are  contemplated  can  leam  any  number 
of  such  facts,  while  reflechons  and 
critidam  are  mosUy  thrown  away. 
Mr.  Curtis's  book  seems  to  us  to  com- 
bine very  many  advantages,  and  if  he 
has  solved  the  problem  of  history 
teaching  he  will  have  done  a  kindness 
to  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  land. 


Chbistiax  Baptism:  its  Mode, 
Subjects,  and  Perpetuity.  By  J. 
Russell  Leonard,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Somerset 

Wb  think  it  a  serious  mistake  that  our 
friend  has  not  secured  a  London  pub- 
lisher for  hii  very  able  and  convincing 
work;  on  bai>ti8m.  While,  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  points  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Baptists  and  their 
many-phased  opponents,  the  Psedo- 
baptists,  there  is  nothing  new,  yet  th» 
hackneyed  features  of  the  controversy 
are  handled  in  a  pleasing  and  easy 
style.  The  more  recent  aspects  of  tho 
controversy  are  prominently  exhibited 
and  stripped  of  their  garb  of  novelty, 
and  shown  to  be  as  bMeless  as  any  of 
the  former  theories  which  employed 
the  pens  of  D'Anvers,  Gale,  Bobinson, 
Oarson,  Pengilley,  and  others  who 
have  written  with  so  mnch  foroe  in 
defence  of  apostolical  custom  and 
Divine  authon^  on  which  believers*' 
ba{;tism  is  based.  There  is  one  thing 
which  has  always  excited  our  eurprise 
— viz.,  that,  while  all  Evang&cal 
GhxistiAns  legitimately  contend  against 
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any  error  relatmg  to  the  form  or  the 
desiffn  of  the  Lora's  Sapper,  and  have 
for  the  most  part  quite  escaped  the 
hold  of  the  sophistry  connected  witii 
the  Tsrions  perrersions  of  that  ordi- 
nance, they  should  be  so  blind  to  the 
mischief  done  in  another  direction  by 
the  abuses  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

TransubstantLation  and  its  kindred 
errors  are  not  more  the  doctrines  of 
men  than  is  in&nt  baptism;  nor  are 
they  more  contrary  to  uxe  essentials  of 
truth,  though  in  a  different  direction. 
The  essence  of  Popery  is  with  us,  and 
its  revived  influence  will  always  be 
possible  so  long  as  infant  baptism  and 
the  various  theories  attaching  to  it  are 
regarded  either  as  integral  parts  of  the 
€(ospel,  or  even  as  innocent  additions 
to  Divinely  appointed  ordinances. 

Transubstantiation  parodies  the 
sacerdotal  character  of  Christ,  and 
in&nt  baptism,  legitimately  carriol  out, 
infringes  upon  the  spiritual  headship 
of  Ofarist  and  the  renewing  s^ency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  can  understand, 
therefore,  while  we  cannot  justify,  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  the 
■Quakers  and  some  others  turn  away 
from  both  the  ordinances,  and  labour 
to  prove  that  the^  have  no  permanent 
interest  or  authority.  In  the  case  of 
both  the  ordinances  the  root-evil  has 
been,  with  all  parties,  the  assumption 
of  a  right  to  change  both  ordinances, 
jdthough  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  must  be  conceded  that  their  out- 
ward form  is  essential  to  their  integrity. 
Had  their  mode  been  unimportant  they 
would  never  have  been  instituted.  To 
•change  a  symbol  is,  virtually,  to  reject 
the  doctrine  attached  to  it  bv  Divine 
authority,  and  this  has  been  the  inevit- 
able and  almost  universal  result.  We 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Leonard's  book, 
and  advise  a  London  publisher  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  its  circulation 
may  have  a  chance  of  equalling  its  real 
importance. 

Philosopht  of  ths  Atokbhskt, 
and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at 
Union  Street  Chapel,  Brighton. 
By  Wade  Robinson.  London: 
Hodder  k  Stonghton. 

We  have  careMIy  read  these  sermons, 
and  have  been  chaxmed  with  the  easy 


and  effective  style  of  the  writer.  There 
are  many  beautiful  and  useful  things 
in  the  book,  and  the  '*  Fragments  of 
Diwx)urse  '*  are  remarkably  ffood.  The 
writer  evidenUy  loves  the  old  truths  as 
they  present  themselves  to  his  mind, 
but  we  think  the  designation,  **  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Atonement,"  hardly  justi- 
fied  by  the  author's  method  of  treating 
the  subject.  There  is  a  want  afl 
through  the  volume  of  systematic  and 
coherent  treatment  of  the  themes  of 
discourse.  The  impression  produced 
by  reading  the  book  is  that  the  author 
is  a  man  of  very  varied  reading  and 
refined  taste,  who  has  pluoked  flowers 
from  every  source,  and  sucked  the 
honev  from  every  flower,  but  who 
needlessly  avoids  the  more  systematic 
forms  of  truth,  some  of  which  we  hold 
to  be  essential  to  its  logical  retention 
or  philosophical  exhibition.  Perhaps 
in  this  novelty -loving  age,  such  a  style 
may  &sainate  some  who  would  not 
consider  the  deeper  bases  of  their 
beliefs. 

Shrewd  opponents  of  any  of  the 
truths  which  Mr.  Bobinson  feels  it 
important  to  defend  will  not,  we  fear, 
find  the  defences  so  strong  against  tiieir 
sceptical  artillery  as  many  of  the  less 
pretentious  modes  of  argument  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  in  the  conflicts 
in  past  times.  In  the  less  doctrinal 
sermons  there  are  many  sweet  and 
beautiful  forms  of  truth  adapted  to  the 
meditative  attitude  of  the  mind  in 
times  of  trial.  We  should  be  glad  if 
one  who  so  obviously  loves  Evangelical 
truth  would  carefuUv  review  the 
grounds  of  belief  ss  well  as  the  beliefs 
themselves,  and  thus  arrive  at  a 
simnler  method  of  enunciatine  such 
truths  as  '*  justification  by  £uth,  law, 
sin,  grace,  &c.,"  and  also  avoid  the 
development  of  germs  of  serious  errors 
which,  unconsciously  to  the  writer,  lie 
concealed  from  view  in  seme  of  his 
utterances  on  the  Atonement,  and  in 
the  sermon  "  Jesus  the  Oitizen." 

While  admiring  the  sermons,  as  a 
whole,  as  productions  of  no  ordinary 
ability  and  taste,  we  cannot  commend 
the  titie,  for  when  we  take  up  a  book 
giving  the  philosophy  of  the  Atonement 
we  look  for  a  clear,  deep,  £ar-reaehing 
view  of  all  the  relations  between  Gk>d 
and  man  implied  in,  or  dependent  upon, 
that  Atonement,  and  these  conditions 
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our  eyes  have  not  discerned  in  the 
degree  in  vhich  tlie  tiUe  of  the  book 
led  118  to  expect. 


Expositions  of  thx  Book  of 
BxYELATiON.  By  William  Robin- 
son, of  Cambridge.  London: 
Hodder  k  Stoughton,  27,  Pater- 
noster  Row.     1875. 

We  have  received  this  volume  with 
feelings  of  mingled  satisfEUstion  and 
regret.  It  is  impossible  not  to  deplore 
the  absence  from  among  us  of  one 
whose  character  and  worth  were  so 
profoundly  esteemed;  and  equally 
impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  so  fitting  a 
memorial  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Robm- 
son's  power  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture 
was  patent  to  all  who  knew  him.  His 
keen  logical  mind,  his  intense  and 
reverent  love  of  truth,  his  firm  and 
unhesitating  acceptance  of  the  Bible 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  his  un- 
oompromiBing  fidelity  to  his  convictions, 
were  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked 
even  in  the  most  casual  contact  with 
him,  and  aU  these  qualities  are  mani- 
fest here ;  and  to  those  of  us  who  can 
*'  recall  ^e  kindling  eye,  the  enrapt 
look,  and  the  earnest  tones  of  the 
speaker,"  these  expomtions  will  have 
a  worth  which  few  sunilar  publications 
can  possess.  The  Book  of  RcTolation 
is  confessedly  a  difficult  subject,  but 
it  is  not  therefore  incomprehensible 
and  worthy  of  utter  neglect.  All  tiie 
more  does  it  demand  systematic  and 
oonscientious  study.  Few  men  would 
perhaps  xmdertake  a  continuous  ex- 
position of  it  before  their  congregations. 
Mr.  Robinson  possessed  qualincations 
for  the  task  which  rendered  it  a  delight 
to  himself  and  a  source  of  jnrofit  to 
others.  His  dear  spiritual  insight, 
aided  by  wide  and  careful  research, 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  series  of 
sermons  which  must  have  been  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  see 
in  every  chapter  marks  of  his  stnmg 
individualihr — ^the  impress  of  a  power-* 
fal  and  independent  mind.  He  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  historical 
interpreters  (as  distinct  from  the 
PxsdteristB  and  Futurists),  and  in  many 


of  his  expositions  he  agreed  substan* 
tiaU^  with  Elliot.  But  his  judgment 
was  invariably  cautious  and  fr^ee  from 
all  tendency  to  one-sidedness  and  ex- 
travagance. He  never  too  ouriouslv 
pries  into  «  the  times  and  aeasons.^'^ 
With  most  of  his  applications  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  bo<uc  we  fully  a^^ree, 
especially  in  the  parts  where  hJsdSver- 
genoe  from  many  other  writers  is  seen. 
The  religious  phenomena  of  the  present 
time  are,  in  his  system,  set  forth  after 
the  sixth  vial,  in  the  vision  of  the 
three  unclmm  spirits  like  frogs.  The 
great  Babylon  is  of  course  papal  and 
political  Biome,  and  all  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  said  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question  is  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  attentive  consideration.  Few 
men  have  been  more  fully  alive  to 
"  the  signs  of  the  times "  than  he. 
Ohapters  xxi.  and  xxii.  he  regards  as 
descriptive,  not  of  the  post-mundane 
heaven,  but  of  this  world  at  the  com- 
mencement of  and  during  the  millen- 
nium ;  and  those  who  may  be  startied 
at  this  theory  we  advise  to  read  his 
arguments  in  its  favour.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  his  in^nious 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  diversity 
in  stvle  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  fourth  Gospel.  John  wrote  the 
Apocalvpse  in  a  vision  or  trance* 
muit  ne  saw  he  was  commanded  to 
write,  to  write  while  the  picture  "  in  all 
its  supernatural  vividness  was  before 
him."  Hence  he  was  carried  back  to- 
the  style  of  his  early  life  as  a  Galilean 
fisherman — ^the  Gbdilean  dialect  show- 
ing a  negligence  of  structural  laws 
and  graznmatical  forms.  The  peculi- 
arities  of  the  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse admit  of  a  perfect  natural 
psydiological  explanation,  and  the 
arguments  against  its  Johannian^ 
authorship  are  easily  disproved. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  close,  as 
our  space  is  exhausted.  Apart  from 
the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  this* 
volume  from  Mr.  Robinson's  sudden 
and  unexpected  deatli,  its  intrinsic 
merits  will  secure  for  it  general  atten- 
tion. It  is,  we  repeat,  a  worthy 
memorial  of  a  ministry  which  exercised 
a  rare  power  in  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  our  English  intelleotuaL 
life. 
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EEOENT  DEATH. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Pseece,  Westbuby. 

One  of  the  oldest  ministers  of  our  denomination,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Freece,  of 
Westbory,  Wilts,  died  on  the  Ist  of  December  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty*three,. 
having  continued  in  active  Christian  work  until  within  a  single  Sabbath  of  his 
removal.  His  experiences  as  a  preacher  had  extended  over  nearly  siztv  years,  for 
he  began  to  use  his  talent  in  speaking  for  the  Master  very  soon  after  his  conver- 
sion, which  took  place  when  he  was  a  youth  of  nineteen.  He  was  born  in  a 
small  village  near  Hereford,  at  that  time  a  very  benighted  part  of  Eneland  in 
regard  to  Evangelical  religion.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  often  heard  A&.  Preeoe 
describe  the  scenes  of  violence  which  interrupted  the  first  attranpts  of  himself  and 
other  Baptist  evangelists  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  rural  parts  of  his  native 
comity.  The  clergyman  of  tne  parish  would  often  take  the  lead  in  mobbins  tha 
unwelcome  interlopers,  and  in  threatening  them  with  the  horsepond,  a  tnreat 
which  was  sometimes  carried  out  in  earnest  After  a  short  time  spent  in  home 
misdonazy  work  of  this  rough  and  self-denying  character,  Mr.  Preece  settled  as 
pastor  at  Tenbury,  in  Worcestenhire,  where  he  remained  for  eleven  years.  He 
afterwards  took  charge  of  the  churches  at  Eenchester  and  Woodchester,  and  from 
the  Isst-named  place  he  removed  in  1839  to  Westbury,  the  scene  of  his  transla- 
tion to  higher  service  in  heaven  after  continuous  work  of  the  happiest  and  most 
Buocessfid  kind  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years.  The  last  ten  yean  of  this 
pastorate  were,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  of  all,  notwithstanding  that  our 
orother  had  already  passed  the  age  when  most  men,  however  willing  to  abide  in 
harness,  are  compelled  by  infirmity  to  quit  the  field.  But  Mr.  Preece's  i>hysical 
constitution  was  preserved  by  remarkable  attention  to  the  rules  of  exercise  and 
diet,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  everything  like  a  fretful  or  anxious  frame  of  mind.. 
His  spare  and  lithe  form,  and  benevolent,  cheerful  cotrntenance  gave  the  perfect 
siiggestion  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  to  the  last  he  was  able  to  labour 
with  a  zeal  and  activity  that  were  often  envied  as  well  as  admired  by  much 
younger  men.  During  the  closing  period  of  his  pastorate  at  Westbury,  the- 
chapel  was  rebuilt  at  considerable  cost,  the  congregation  doubled,  and  the  church 
increased  by  more  than  the  half  of  its  previous  membership.  And  all  this  in 
a  town  where  the  poptdation  has  long  been  either  stationary  or  diminishing.  Yet 
this  good  man's  success  never  awakened  any  unworthy  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
other  churches  or  denominations  in  the  neighbourhood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rejoiced  in  by  aU,  for  no  one  was  so  cordially  resoected  or  beloved  by  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-townsmen^  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Tories  and  Liberals.. 
Mr.  Preece's  illness  was  very  short.  Its  nature  was  acute  bronchitis,  brought  on 
by  the  severe  weather  at  the  b^inning  of  the  present  winter.  His  remains  were 
'intezred  in  the  Westbury  Cemetery  on  December  7th,  and  on  the  same  evening 
his  death  was  improved  to  an  overflowing  congregation  by  a  sermon  from  Heb». 
^.  4,  preached  by  the  Bev.  W.  Barnes,  of  Trowbridge,  who,  next  to  the  deceased, 
was  the  oldest  and  the  longest-settled  Baptist  minister  in  the  district  of  the  Wilta- 
and  East  Somerset  Association. — ^jPVeeman. 
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Clipirgs. 


Pilgrim's  Progbess. — ^There  are  no  less  than  a  hnndred  and  seyenty-fiye 
Tarious  editions  in  our  own  langnage  of  the  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress  *'  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  library,  as  well  as  twenty-nine  copies  of  the  work  in  other  langnagea, 
including  Arabic,  Bengalee,  Danish,  Duton,  French,  Qaelic,  German,  Macai» 
the  peasant  dialect  of  Norway,  Oriyk,  modem  Greek  and  Bussian.  The  ontries 
in  uie  general  catalogue  under  the  heading  of  Bunyan  are  fiye  hundred  and 
forty-eight.— Cou;fa7i*«  Memories  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Ark  is  the  House,  Aim  the  House  m  the  Ark.— Go  home  and 
•erect  a  family  altar.  You  may  break  down  in  your  prayer.  But  never  mind, 
Ood  will  take  what  you  mean,  whether  you  express  it  intelligibly  or  not.  Bring 
4illyour  house  into  the  ark.  Is  there  one  son  whom  you  have  given  up  P  Is  he 
so  dissipated  that  you  have  stopped  counselling  ana  praying?  Give  him  up ? 
How  dare  you  give  him  up  ?  Did  God  ever  give  thee  up  ?  Whilst  thou  hast  a 
single  articulation  of  speech  left,  cease  not  to  pray  for  the  return  of  that  prodi^. 
He  may  even  now  be  standing  on  the  beach  at  Hong  Eon^  or  Madras,  meditating 
.a  return  to  his  father's  house.  Give  him  up  !  Never  give  him  up !  Has  God 
promised  to  hear  thy  prayer  only  to  mock  thee  ?    It  is  not  too  late. — Talmage^ 


llefos  of  %  C|Kn|(8. 

NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Bishop's  Auckland,  Durham,  Jan.  11. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Anson,  W.  C.  H.,  Bev.  (Cottenham),  North  Shields. 

Baster,  W.,  Bev.  (Met.  Tab.  ColL),  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

Cole,  J.,  Bev.  (Bumham,  Essex),  Coseley,  Staff. 

Cook,  G.  H..  Kev.  (Bristol  College),  Mamdee,  Newport,  Mon. 

Davis,  S.,  Bev.  (Bristol),  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Gardiner,  T.,  Bev.  (Ormskirk),  Warkworth. 

Green,  J.,  Bev.  (Hebden  Bridge),  Sandhurst,  Kent 

HaJl,  S^  Bev.  (Staincliffe),  Bromsgrove. 

Howe,  G.,  Bev.  (Countesthorpe,  I^icestershire),  Newbury. 

Medley,  B.,  Bev.  (John  Street,  London),  Nottingham. 

Middleton,  B.  J.,  Bev.  (Caxton),  Watchet. 

Satchwell,  W.,  Bev.  (Shrewsbury),  Jarrow. 

Tooley,  G.,  Bev.  (Met.  Tab.  Coll.),  Brierley  HiIL 

EECOGNITION  8BBVI0ES. 

Brixton,  Bev.  T.  L.  Edwards,  December  10th. 
lE^de,  Bev.  J.  B.  Chamberlain,  December  22nd. 
Itussenden,  Bev.  H.  Y.  Hobbs,  January  11th. 

DEATH. 
JPreece,  Bev.  Joseph,  Westbury,  Wilts,  December^  Ist,  aged  83. 
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1. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  SALUTATION  -.—GRACE  AND  PEACE 


**  Graee  be  unto  yon,  and  peace,  from  Qod  our  Fafher,  and  frenn  the  Lord  Jeeoa 
Christ"—  1  Cor.  i.  ^  &c 

rilUK  Grospd  of  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  good  news.  It  contains 
X  *'  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  which  are  intended  to  insure,  not 
only  "glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest,"  but  "peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  among  men-"  There  is  in  the  human  heart  a  deep  and 
indestructible  desire  for  happiness — a  craving  for  rest  and  gladness. 
No  doubt  this  desire  needs  wise  and  strenuous  guidance ;  it  Ls  one  of 
those  blind  impulses  which  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  our  life, 
and  which  can  only  lead  to  discord  and  ruin  if  allowed  to  rule  us 
with  unrestricted  sway.  Still,  it  is  an  essential  element  of  our  nature, 
and  has  a  place  and  a  purpose  of  its  own,  and  our  aim  should  be,  not 
to  suppress  or  eradicate  it,  but  to  use  it  according  to  the  will  of  our 
Creator,  and  render  it  subservient  to  the  ends  which  He  designs  it  to 
accomplish.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  recognised  the  existence  of  this 
desire,  regarded  it  as  (in  its  own  sphere)  lawful  and  good,  and  point^ed 
out  the  means  of  its  satisfaction.  The  first  utterance  of  His  public 
ministry  was  a  benediction — the  pronunciation  of  a  blessing  on  those 
who  possessed  the  spirit  and  cherished  the  dispositions  required  by  the 
laws  of  His  Kingdom.  Happiness  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  an  end 
unto  itself,  He  never  propounded,  neither  did  He  represent  it  as  the 
result  of  our  external  condition,  or  our  material  possessions,  but  as 
based  exclusively  on  our  chsiracter,  and  as  determined  by  our  relations 
to  Grod.  To  the  blessedness  of  men,  our  Lord  is  not  therefore  in- 
different— nay.  He  came  into  the  world  to  insure  it. 
^  The  apostles,  inspired  by  His  Spirit,  were  also  preachers  of  glad 
tidiiigB,  Their  mission  was  undertaken  that  they  might  satisfy  the 
deejj^est  needs  of  the  human  heart,  and  wherever  their  message  was 
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received  there  was  as  a  necessary  result  the  experience  of  great  joy. 
We  find  a  clear  expression  of  this  aim  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  salutations  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  the  greater  part  of  which 
open  with  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  article,  *'  Grace  and  peace  be 
unto  you  from  Gk>d  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  In  the 
whole  of  Paul's  epistles  this  salutation  is  found,  with  one  or  two  slight 
variations;  e.ff.,  in  the  twoEpistles  to  Timothy  we  have  "Grace,mercy,and 
peaee  "  (the  word  "  mercy  "  found  in  the  Eeceived  Text  in  Titus  i.  4, 
is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.).  Again  in  1st  Thessalonians,  the  earliest 
of  Paul's  epistles,  we  should  read  simply,  '^  Grace  and  peace  be  unto 
you  " ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  t^e  Colossians,  *'  Grace  and  peace  be  unto 
you  from  God  the  Father."  This  last  is  the  only  case  in  which  Paul 
did  not  associate  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  in  his  open- 
ing benediction,  and  in  which  he  departed  fix)m  the  formula,  which, 
after  the  1st  Thessalonians,  he  invariably  adopted.  Transcribers 
afterwards  introduced  th6  additions  in  both  places  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity. 

Of  the  W  aposUea.  Peter  ia  his  two  epiatiee  «ses  a  very  similar 
salutation — "  Grace  and  peace  unto  you  be  multiplied '  — adding  in 
his  second  epistle,  as  to  the  meahs  of  its  multiplication,  'through  the 
knowledge  of  God  an^.  of  Jesus  our  Loi;d."  James  gives  the  less 
specifically  Christian  term  **  greeting  "  (p^atpctv).  Jude,  in  his  short 
epistle,  wishes  for  his  readers,  "  Mercy  and  peace  and  love  be  multiplied 
unto  yoiL"  Joho,  in  his  second  epistle,  inserts  the  word  "  mercy " 
between  grace  and  peace ;  and  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  wishes 
"  Grace  and  peace  &om  Him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne ;  and 
from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  witness  and  the  first  begotten  of 
the  dead,  and  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  The  only  epistles, 
therefore  in  which  an  opening  salutation  is  not  found  are  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  and  third  epistles  of  John ;  though  in  the 
first  of  the  three,  the  beloved  disciple  states  his  object  thus,  "  These 
things  write  we  unto  you,  tJiat  your  joy  may  hefidll*  and  in  the  last 
he  says  to  Gains,  "  Beloved,  I  wish  above  aU  tlungs  that  thou  mayest 
prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth."  In  view  of 
these  facts,  we  may  undoubtedly  assert  that  the  apostolic  salutation  of 
grace  and  peace  is  an  expression  of  the  supreme  aim  of  the  Gospel,  an 
indication  of  its  pure  and  .benevolent  design,  which  we  shall  do  well 
closely  to  consider. 

The  epistles  were  addressed  to  Christian  people  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Church,  whose  knowledge  was  in  many  cases  limited,  whose  spiritual 
experience  had  been  of  short  duration,  and  who  were  siirrounded  by 
manifold  temptations,  which  the  strongest  found  it  difficult  to  resist. 
The  apostles,  in  their  letters,  supplied  them  with  a  rich  and  ample 
treasury  of  instruction,  warned  them  of  the  dangers  by  which  they 
were  beset,  and  exhorted  them  to  stedfastness  and  fidelity.  But  before 
beginning  this  special  task,  they  assure  their  readers  of  tii^ir  good-will, 
wish  for  them  the  choicest  blessings,  and  can  find  no  more  suitable 
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terms  than  grace  and  peace»  which  therefore  recur  again  and  again. 
The  words  come,  as  it  were,  unbidden,  ^d,  alike  by  their  intrinsic 
fitness  and  the  associations  which  surround  them,  establish  their 
light  to  this  place  of  honour. 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  this  salutation  ?  Grace  (x^/^t?)  is 
«aid  to  have  been  the  ordinary  form  of  greeting  employed  by  the 
Ghreeks.  When  two  friends  met  for  the  first  time  each  day,  they 
saluted  each  other  with  the  words  "  Grace  be  unto  you,"  as  we  in 
England  salute  each  other  with  a  ''  Grood  morning."  Peace  {dpi^vt}),  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  Oriental  form  of  greeting  used  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  ^other  Eastern  nations.  The  apostles  combined 
the  two  words  to  show  that  the  Gospel  sets  its  seal  of  approval  on  all 
the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature,  sanctions  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  best  and  noblest  instincts  of  humanity  everywhere.  It 
is  not  a  local  or  national,  but  a  universal  GUispel,  destined  to  go  into  *'  all 
the  world,"  and  to  present  its  claims  and  its  blessings  to  "every  creature." 
Christ  brushes  aside  the  surface  distinctions  which  divide  us  into 
nations,  and  classes,  and  parties,  and  appeals  to  that  which  is  deeper 
than  all — ^the  common  human  heart — ^to  that  which  makes  us  men. 
The  ideal  happiness  of  the  subtle  contemplative  races  of  the  East 
differs  widely  &om  the  corresponding  ideal  of  the  more  practical  and 
energetic  races  of  the  West,  but  both  alike  shall  find  their  best 
aspirations  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  worthy 
good  they  can  desire  for  themselves,  or  invoke  upon  their  friends, 
Christ  and  Christ  alone  can  eflfectually  bestow.  He  confers  upon  us, 
without  distinction,  all  that  is  involved  in  both  grace  and  peace. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  words,  as  well  as  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  them,  than  we  have  yet  reached.  Grace 
is  emphatically  a  Christian  word — a,  word  which,  without  destroying 
or  invalidating  its  old  classical  usage,  Christianity  has  invested  with 
new  dignity  and  elevated  to  a  nobler  sphere.  Only  after  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  was  the  full  capability  of  the  word  known. 
In  classical  times  it  denoted  primarily  gracefulness — ^that  which  was 
beautiful  and  pleasing,  whether  in  persons  or  things.  Then  it  denoted 
more  specifically  gracefulness  in  disposition,  kindness,  benevolence, 
generosity,  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  its  transference  into  a 
higher  sphere,  as  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  God  towards  men,  and 
ZB  summing  up  in  itself  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  that 
system  of  religion  which  over  and  above  everything  else  is 
•emphatically  the  Gospel  of  Bis  grace.  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed  to 
us  the  kindness,  the  sympathy,  and  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  these 
we  are  to  regard  as  so  many  aspects  of  His  grace.  He  on  whom  our 
life  and  happiness  depend  has  sent  to  us  tlm)ugh  His  Son  a  message 
of  srace,  and  that  grace  is  intended  to  secure,  and  when  it  is  believed 
it  does  secure  our  peace.  For  the  two  words  of  the  salutation  are 
relakd  together  as  cause  aTid  effect.  Grace  is  the  Divine  love  manifesting 
itself  to  men,  and  peace  is  the  result  which  follows  from  the  manifes- 
tation.   The  one  term  describes  God's  feelings  towards  us,  the  other 
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describes  our  feelings  as  controlled  and  determined  by  His.      As- 
recipients  of  His  love,  we  enter  into  rest 

In  New  Testament  usage  the  word  grace  designates  the  relation  into- 
which  God  has  entered,  and  which  He  now  sustains  towards  men  as- 
sinnerSy  and  it  is  therefore  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  Christ 
as  Mediator  and  Saviour.  He  is  the  channel  through  which  it  flows* 
to  us.  In  some  respects  it  is  identical  with  mercy,  but  not  in  alL 
Mercy  contemplates  the  misery  of  men  rather  than  their  sin,  and 
removes  their  suffering  rather  than  their  guilt.  Grace,  on  the  other- 
hand,  is  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  misery  and  suffering,  and  uproots 
and  destroys  it  Mercy  alone  could  not,  therefore,  meet  the  necessities  > 
of  our  condition.  The  infinite  love  and  compassion  of  the  Father* 
could  be  effectually  revealed  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  salvation 
only  by  the  provision  of  an  atonement,  or  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.. 
Mercy,  as  a  feeling  or  a  principle  of  the  Divine  nature,  could  not  find 
a  free  course  for  itself,  could  not  realise  its  aims  apart  from  the  grace 
which  met  the  demands  of  righteousness  in  the  surrender  unto  death, 
of  Jesus  Christ  In  this  view  grace  is  more  comprehensive  than 
mercy,  and  accomplishes  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  latter  by  methods 
peculiarly  its  own.  Sin  and  suffering,  guilt  and  misery,  are  linked 
inseparably  together.  An  impenitent,  unforgiven,  unrenewed  nature 
cannot  have  peace,  whatever  the  compassion  shown  towards  it,  and  sin 
therefore  must  be  removed  and  guilt  be  cancelled,  or  all  else  will  be 
in  vain.  Bightly  are  we  taught  to  spesdc  of  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
as  the  Ood  of  grace. 

As  a  principle  of  salvation  gra^  is  an  ad  of  free  and  unmerited' 
favour — a  transaction  which  is  in  no  sense  based  upon  obligation.  It 
is  the  bestowal  of  a  bounty,  not  the  discharge  of  a  debt  So,  again,  it 
is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  works,  the  two  terms  naturally  excluding 
each  other.  If  righteousness  or  salvation  can  be  obtained  by  works,, 
grace  is  superfluous ;  or  to  speak  more  strictly  there  is  no  room  for- 
it,  it  cannot  exist  Examples  of  this  contrast  will  readily  occur  to  alL 
our  readers.  TsJce,  for  instance,  the  following: — "  Now  to  him  that 
worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace  but  of  debt."  "  K  by 
grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.. 
But  if  it  be  of  works  then  is  it  no  more  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no- 
more  work "  (Eom.  iv.  4,  xL  6).  Hence  the  grace  of  (Jod  is  the^ 
revelation  of  a  love  free  and  undeserved — a  love  upon  which  we  have- 
no  claim,  and  which  is  bound  by  no  bond  save  that  which  it  has  itself 
created.  It  has  its  source  in  the  depths  of  God's  own  being,  and  our 
sin  and  misery  have  but  famished  an  occasion  for  its  exercise,  and 
determined  the  form  in  which  it  is  displayed.  The  love  of  God  is 
like  Himself,  self-existent  and  etemal,  the  absolutely  originating: 
power  of  human  salvation. 

Again,  grace  is  used  (U  the  antiOusis  to  law.  Thus  we  read  **  The* 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ " 
(John  i.  17).  "  Ye  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace  "  fEom.  vi  14). 
God,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  under  no ''  obUgation    to  save  us ;, 
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our  salvation  was  not  the  payment  of  a  debt.  But  here  we  get  an 
additional  thought,  viz.,  that  it  is  confeired  upon  us  notwithstanding 
actual  demerit,  that  the  Divine  love  is  not  hindered  in  its  manifesta- 
tions by  our  sin,  that  it  is  not  turned  away  or  quenched  by  our  guilt 
Even  after  Grod  has  voluntarily  approached  us  for  our  redemption.  He 
4oes  not  make  this  blessing  conditional  upon  our  obedience,  or  demand 
an  accurate  and  complete  correspondence  between  our  conduct  and 
the  precepts  of  the  law.  We  are  not  placed  under  a  legal  economy 
in  which  eternal  life  could  only  be  promised  as  the  reward  of  obedience. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  under  m  economy  of  grace  wherein  this 
highest  of  aU  boons  is  freely  bestowed  upon  those  who  believe.  We 
.are  aware  that  this  antithesis  has  frequently  been  perverted  and 
pressed  into  the  service  of  an  un-Scriptural  and  mischievous  anti- 
nomianism.  But  no  intelligent  and  candid  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  this  perversion,  so 
"Contrary  is  it  to  its  entire  spirit  and  its  continually  expressed  design. 
The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  has,  moreover,  in  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  ofifered  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  the  grandest  possible 
tribute,  and  passed  the  sternest  and  most  awful  condemnation  on  the 
sins  that  opposed  and  dishonoured  it.  And  the  faith  which  brings  us 
.into  living  fellowship  with  the  grace  is  not  a  cold  and  unpractical 
;  assent  of  the  intellect  to  abstract  truths,  but  an  act  of  the  entire  man» 
trust  in  a  Uving  Saviour,  proceeding  ftom  sympathy  with  His  Spirit, 
.  and  leading  us  to  take  His  side  even  against  ourselves.  As  believers, 
we  surrender  ourselves  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Christ  aKke  for 
protection  and  guidance^  and  while  His  grace  releases  us  from  legal 
^condemnation  it  insures  to  us  an  integrity  and  holiness  of  character 
which  legal  restraints  and  incentives  could  never  confer,  and  gives  to 
.us  a  "  delight  and  liberty  "  in  obedience,  which  no  mere  hope  of  reward 
could  rival. 

And  this  thought  suggests  cue  other  use  of  the  word  grace,  to  which 
we  can  but  barely  allude.  To  it  must  be  attributed  the  beginning  and 
the  continuance  of  our  Christian  life,  our  steadfastness  in  temptation, 
our  growth  in  knowledge,  purity,  and  love,  our  successful  discharge  of 
duty,  our  fidelity  unto  death  (see,  eg,,  1  Cor.  i  4 — 8,  iiL  10,  xv.  10, 
.&c.).  Whatever  we  need  of  wisdom  to  enlighten  and  direct,  of  power 
to  sustain,  of  consolation  to  soothe  and  encourage,  is  included  in  the 
grace  of  which  we  have  been  made  partakers.  For  it  contains  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  glory.  The  germs  of  immortal  life  are  "  folded  up  " 
within  it,  and  it  is  a  pledge  of  Qod'8  unceasing  care  and  helpfulness, 
.  an  earnest  of  our  inheritance  in  heaven. 

The  Pbage  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  the  result  of  grace,  the 
effect  which  it  naturally  produces  in  our  hearts.  It  is  a  condition  in 
which  we  are  made  free  &om  strife  and  anxiety,  a  state  of  spiritual 
lest  The  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  was  doubtless  influenced 
in  part  by  the  Hebrew  shdlmi,  which  in  its  primary  signification 
•denotes  a  state  of  health  or  wdl-being,  and  in  this  application  the 
«term  describes  prosperity  of   soul,  a    healthy,  vigorous  condition 
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of  the  inner  life,  clear  and  active  thought,  enabling  ns  to  grasp 
the  significance  and  trace  out  the  bearings  of  truth ;  pure  and  elevated 
affections  leading  us  to  aspire  after  the  treasures  disclosed  by  fellow- 
ship with  God ;  a  tender  and  sensitive  conscience  quick  to  discern 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  bold  to  enforce  its  judgments ;  a  resolute 
will,  and  the  power  to  obey  its  behests.  There  will  be  in  the  soul  of 
the  man  who  thus  prospers  a  sense  of  rest  and  harmony  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  And  it  is  a  healthfulness  we 
owe  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  He  desires  it  to  be  our  eternal 
possession. 

*'  That  root  a  richer  soil  doth  know 
Than  our  poor  hearts  could  e'er  supply : 
That  stream  is  from  a  source  more  lugh ; 
From  God  it  came,  to  Gk>d  returns, 
Not  nourished  from  our  scanty  urns. 
But  fed  from  His  unfailing  river 
Which  runs,  and  will  xim  on  for  ever*" 

The  more  definite  use  of  the  term,  however,  has  reference  to  the- 
feelings  experienced  by  us  In  consequence  of  our  forgiveness.  We- 
enter  into  a  new  relation  with  Gk)d  by  virtue  of  His  grace.  The  results- 
of  sin  are  counteracted,  our  fear  of  Him  is  dispelled  and  our  conscience- 
quieted,  because  of  the  reconciliation  and  friendship  to  which  He  has^ 
aidmitted  us.  As  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  we  are  freed  fix)m  condem- 
nation, andy  **  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  And  this  peace  in  respect  to  our  sins  includes^ 
all  other  peace.  God,  who  has  graciously  forgiven,  will  also  guide 
and  sustain  us  unto  the  end.  He  is  our  Judge,  but  He  is  no  less  the 
controller  of  life,  ordering  all  things  according  to  the  counsels  of  His^ 
wilL  Our  path  shall  be  marked  out  for  us  by  His  unerring  wisdom. 
The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  are  of  His  appointment. 
He  has  fixed  for  us  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  yea.  He  has  numbered 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head,  and  nothing  can  transpire  without  Him. 
With  such  a  faith  as  this,  we  can  leave  ourselves  calmly  and  con- 
fidently in  His  hands,  casting  off  all  anxiety  and  distraction,  knowing 
that  as  our  day  is  our  stren^  shall  be,  and  anticipating  a  higher  and 
more  glorious  condition  when,  in  ''His  presence,"  we  shall  have 
"  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  pleasures  for  evermore." 

The  truths  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  expressed  are  worthy  of  an 
expansion  which  we  have  been  imable  in  this  paper  to  give  them^ 
Let  us  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  further  consideration  of  our 
readers.  We  all  long  for  peace,  we  all  need  it.  It  can  be  ours,  in  a 
true  and  adequate  sense,  only  by  our  realisation  through  faith  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Peace,  apart  from  this^ 
is  merely  the  absence  of  fear,  a  negative  thing,  not  a  robust  and  manly 
healthftdness.  It  is  superficial  and  accidental,  and  we  may  at  any 
moment,  by  deeper  and  more  conscientious  thought,  or  by  the  removal 
of  external  comforts  and  supports,  be  deprived  of  it  At  the  best  it  is- 
transitory,  and  soon  at  the  latest  will  leave  us  for  ever.    Let  us  lay 
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to  heart  the  feet  so  plainly  shown  ns  by  the  very  structure  of  our 
nature^  by  our  own  constant  experience,  and  the  history  of  mankind 
everywhere  that  we  were  made  for  Grod,  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  serve 
Him,  and  that  only  as  we  do  this  can  we  enter  into  a  pure  and  abiding 
peace.  ''Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  make  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  can 
never  rest  until  they  find  repose  in  Thee."  J.  S. 


^t  fate  |lelr.  §t.  lalre^  ^nms. — ^fife  snb  Jakm. 

ON  the  31st  of  January  last,  having  lived  seventy  years  and  forty- 
four  days,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  closed  a  laborious,  useful, 
and  conspicuous  career,  and  his  spirit  returned  to  God  who 
gave  it.  Of  "  Men  of  the  Time  " — ^men  who  have  made  a  mark  on 
their  age,  and  become  characteristically  known — Dr.  Bums  was  one 
whose  name  had  been  familiar  for  many  years  to  many  thousands  in 
the  United  S^ingdom,  America,  and  Australia.  He  entered  public 
life  early,  and  continued  in  it  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
had  been  in  print  for  fifty  years,  and  in  the  pulpit  for  some  years 
longer;  and  as  his  works  had  a  large  circulation,  and  his  pulpit 
services  were  in  general  request  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  period, 
he  was  frequently  considered  to  be  more  advanced  in  age  timn  he 
really  was,  espeoally  by  those  who  knew  him  only  by  repute,  and 
had  not  seen  the  fieshness  and  vigour  of  his  frame.  He  was  bom 
December  18th,  1805,  in  the  town  of  Oldham,  where  his  father  con- 
ducted the  business  of  a  chemist,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  said  to  be  endowed  with  manifold  charms,  of 
which  a  simple  and  fervent  piety  was  the  crowning  glory.  She  was 
a  Wesleyan,  and  gave  to  tmB  son  the  name  of  Jabez,  in  honour  of 
Jabez  Bunting,  already  admired  as  a  leading  Wesleyan  preacher.  She 
died  too  early  for  her  younger  son  to  have  any  distinct  remembrance 
of  her ;  but  her  prayers  for  him  can  well  be  believed  to  have  sought 
for  him — ^and,  may  it  not  be,  have  conduced  to  shape  for  him  ? — that 
course  of  religious  activity  and  distinction  which  he  subsequently 
pursued.  He  attended  the  Granmiar  School  of  the  town,  and  was  in 
much  fevour  with  the  master,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  of  whom 
he  spoke  with  a  tender  remembrance,  when  standing  with  me,  in 
1851,  in  this  ancient  place  of  learning.  Commercial  ties  for  a  time 
held  him  in  York  and  Keighley ;  and  the  time  spent  in  a  book-shop  in 
the  latter  town  prepared  him  the  better  for  a  devotion  to  the  ministry 
that  was  not  long  delayed.  He  had  joined  the  Methodist  Kew 
Connexion,  and  was  very  acceptable  when  supplying  their  largest 
congregations;  and,  on  coming  to  London,  he  continued  the  asso- 
ciation, even  after  he  had  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  baptized  in 
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Suffolk-street  Chapel,  in  the  Borough,  where  the  Bev.  Mr.  Farrent 
then  presided  over  a  General  Baptist  ChurcL  He  had  married  Miss 
Jane  Dawson,  of  Keighley,  in  1824,  and  she  with  their  eldest  son 
having  joined  him  in  London,  some  years  of  struggle  and  hardship 
followed.  Two  other  sons  were  bom,  the  elder  of  whom  died.  The 
weekly  income  was  little,  and  was  made  less,  for  domestic  puiposes, 
by  the  fascination  of  book-shops  for  the  young  divine. 

Towards  the  end  of  1829  a  call  came  from  Scotland  to  join  a  small 
band  of  men  who  were  seeking  to  promulgate  liberal  Church  prin- 
ciples and  carry  on  a  kind  of  home  mission  work  in  that  country. 
It  was  in  a  saUiug-smack  that  he  left  the  Thames  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  landed  jlLeith,  where  he  resided  for  a  few  months. 
He  then  settled  at  Perth,  where  his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  was 
passionately  devoted,  was  bom  and  died.  There,  too,  his  third  son — 
the  present  writer — ^narrowly  escaped  death  by  a  dose  of  laudanum, 
sent  in  mistake  by  a  chemist's  assistant,  his  father  arriving  at  h^ome 
just  in  time  to  detect  the  error  before  the  effects  were  fatal  While 
at  Perth  he  travelled  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  preaching  and 
lecturing ;  and  on  one  occasion,  by  a  timely  speech  at  Blairgowrie, 
where  the  Tory  candidate  was  addressing  the  electors,  he  turned  the 
popular  current,  and  secured  in  that  district  the  majority  of  votes  by 
which  the  Liberal  candidate,  the  Hon.  Pox  Maule  (afterwards  Earl 
Dalhousie)  was  returned.  For  these  journeys  he  bought  a  pony, 
which  he  learned  by  experience  to  manage,  but  which,  once,  when 
carrying  him  down  the  High-street,  ran  with  him  into  a  dramshop — 
one  of  the  places  which  he  was  then,  as  a  Temperance  reformer, 
exhorting  others  to  avoid.  It  need  not  be  added  that  both  horse  and 
rider  came  out  quickly  and  perfectly  sober.  While  at  Perth  he  formed 
the  valued  friendship  of  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Matthews,  of  Glasgow,  under 
whose  hospitable  roof  he  remained  for  three  months  after  the  breaking 
of  his  leg  in  an  accident  to  a  steam-coach  which  travelled  between 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.  It  was  warranted  not  to  explode,  precisely  the 
thing  it  did;  several  passengers  beiug  killed  and  others  seriously 
injured.  This  was  in  1834 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  an 
invitation  came  from  the  General  Baptist  Church,  which  had  been 
formed  in  1831,  when  the  chapel  in  Church-street,  St.  Marylebone, 
was  built.  He  supplied  the  pulpit  in  May,  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate,  and  in  the  June  removed  bis  family  to  London, 
and  entered  on  the  laiger  responsibilities  of  a  metropolitan  position. 
The  coDgregation  wa6  small ;  the  church,  of  course,  smaller ;  and  the 
salajy  to  match.  But  he  wrote,  printed,  and  published  year  by  year, 
until  in  process  of  time  a  library  of  works,  principally  theological, 
had  been  sent  forth,  and  had  found,  in  many  cases,  separate  classes  of 
readers.  Not  a  few  were  deskned  for  students  and  lay  preachers ; 
others  for  the  fanuly  circle  and  private  use.  Several  editions  of  one 
of  these — the  orkpial  title,  ^  The  Golden  Pot  of  Manna,"  having 
been  altered  to  "  The  Christian's  Daily  Portion  " — were  demanded ; 
and  it  is  stUl  read  by  heads  of  families  in  domestic  worship  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  other  manuals  of  the  same  descriptioiL  Perhaps  of  all  the 
volumes  that  flowed  from  his  prolific  pen,  the  two  that  displayed  the 
greatest  originality  in  execution  were  "Christian  Philosophy"  and 
**  No  better  than  we  should  be" — the  latter  at. first  appearing  as  the 
production  of  "  Andrew  Marvell,  jun."  *  It  was  in  1846  that,  in 
recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  rel^ous  writer,  and  particularly  of 
the  character  of  the  "Pulpit  Cyclopaedia,"  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  In  1872  this  was  supplemented  by  the  degree  of 
LLD.  by  the  faculty  of  Bates  College,  Maine. 

By  his  writings  Dr.  Bums  was  most  widely  known;  but  as  a 
preacher  and  public  speaker  he  exerted  an  influence  more  immediately 
and  uniquely  impressive.  He  had  in  him  and  about  him  the  qualities 
that  contribute  to  success  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform — an 
engaging  presence,  a  sonorous  voice,  a  forcible  manner,  a  contagious 
earnestness,  a  flashing  (not  flashy)  style.  Of  scholastic  learning  he 
made  no  boast ;  but  he  had  acquired  by  hard  study  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  on  all  theological  and  some  other  subjects ;  and  his 
power  of  communicating  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  an  audience 
promiscuously  composed  was  not  easily  equaDed,  and,  in  my  own 
experience,  has  been  rarely  surpassed.  As  a  minister  of  Chnst  he 
was  greatly  blessed  in  adding  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor 
from  Jime,  1835,  to  January,  1876 — ^foi-ty  and  a  half  years — more 
than  a  thousand  souls ;  and  the  records  of  nearly  every  great  religious 
and* social  movement  bear  testimony  to  the  broadness  of  his 
sympathies  and  the  intensity  of  his  zeal  Of  the  Temperance  cause, 
in  all  its  departments,  he  was  an  advocate  the  ]ike  of  whom  even  that 
cause,  so  fertile  in  advocates  of  ability,  has  seen  but  few ;  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  no  other  Christian  minister  has  rivalled  him  in 
the  delivery  of  thirty-five  temperance  sermons,  most  of  them  delivered 
in  consecutive  years  in  his  own  place  of  worship.  This  series  is 
continued,  by  his  express  desire.  Dr.  Bums  twice  visited  America : 
in  1847,  as  a  delegate,  in  company  with  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Goadby,  from 
the  Greneral  Baptist  Association  to  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Tnennial 
Conference ;  and  in  1872,  when  he  traversed  the  whole  country  from 
Maine  to  California,  hearing,  speaking,  and  observing  during  a  stay 
of  three  months  and  upwards.  In  1869,  by  the  pressing  invitation  of  Im 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  who  had  been  organising  his  first  Egyptian  and 
Palestinian  tour,  he  accompanied  the  pioneer  band,  and  subsequently 
lectured  on  this  tour,  and  prepared  a  handbook  for  future  travelers. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Bums,  having  a  very  robust  constitution,  and 
paying  strict  attention  to  diet  and  early  hours,  was  enabled  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  work  without  apparent  loss  of  natural  eneigy ;  but  a 
malformation  of  one  of  the  heart  valves  b^gan  at  last  gradually  to 
exert  a  weakening  influence,  the  source  of  which  was  not  suspected 
by  even  his  familiar  friends,  the  less  as  it  permitted  him  to  exhibit 

*  His  "  Betroqpect  of  a  Fort^  Team*  Miniairy,'*  published  in  1875|  may 
4ilfl(>  he  named  as  xieh  in  aatobiogxaphio  notabilia. 
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at  tunes  a  degree  of  force  in  speaking  'which  seemed  inconsistent  with 
any  radical  disease.  A  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  in  February,  1876,. 
made  the  chronic  malady  more  evident ;  but,  on  his  recovery  from 
the  former  aUment,  he  renewed,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  his  usual 
engagements,  and  continued  these,  though  with  obvious  and  in- 
creasing wecdmess,  till  the  coldness  of  a  journey  by  railway  on  No- 
vember 25th,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  at  the  time,  and  from  which  he  only  partially  rallied. 
Nine  weeks  and  a  half  remained  of  suffering  to  himself,  firmly  and 
piously  borne,  and  of  painful  anxiety  to  all  who  observed  the  decline 
of  a  fine  constitution,  and  the  unloosening  of  a  tabernacle  that  yet 
seemed  unwilling  to  let  the  indwelling  spirit  go.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  mind  lost  its  power  of  sustained  attention,  but  was  easily 
recalled  to  a  consciousness  of  passing  circumstances,  and  of  the  topics* 
presented  Heaven  was  mudi  in  ms  thoughts,  and  prayer  lingered 
on  his  lips  till,  as  we  believe,  the  mortal  cry  for  needful  grace  wa» 
exchanged  for  the  immortal  song  of  celestial  glory.  Letters  written 
for  his  people  were  read  almost  every  Sunday,  conveying  to  them  his 
loving  exhortations,  and  hope  of  meeting  him  either  in  the  earthly  or 
heavenly  sanctuary. 

His  fiineral  was  conducted  amidst  numerous  signs  of  respect  and 
affection  from  all  classes.  Such  a  tribute  served  to  assuage  some  of 
the  bitterness  of  a  loss  so  great  and  a  trial  so  severe.  All  that  is  left 
to  be  said  by  those  who  most  loved  him  is,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight."  Dawson  Burns, 


go4  ^  ^^  Sgn 


"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  OTil  days  oome  not, 
nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  then  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them ;  while  tho 
sun,  or  the  light,  or  toe  moon,  or  the  stars  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after 
the  rain :  in  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men 
shaU  bow  themselyes,  and  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,  and  those  that  look 
out  of  the  windows  be  darkened,  and  the  doors  shaU  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  roioe  of  the  bird,  and  all  the 
daughteiB  of  muaio  shall  be  brought  low ;"  &c.~]fiocL  zii.  1—7. 


NOTHING  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  el^ance  of  the  description 
found  in  this  chapter  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  human 
constitution.     The  reader  will  find  that  the  inspired  writer 
speaks  of  the  mortal  body  as  with  an  admirable  piece  of  mechanism 
in  his  eye.    He  presents  the  exquisite  structure  as  Sailing  to  pieces, 
not  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  fate,  but  by  an  invisible  and  innate 
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principle  of  destruciion  generated  in  itself^  developing  its  presence  in 
the  several  parts,  one  by  one,  nntil  the  masterpiece  of  creative 
"wisdom  and  skill  is  reduced  to  the  earthy  elements  whence  they 
sprung.  We  are  ''fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  as  saith  the 
Scripture ;  but  to  the  moral  cause  of  the  destruction  of  human  life 
we  are  referred  to  other  portions  of  the  Divine  record.  We  shall 
glance  at  the  parabolical  description  of  the  writer  first,  and  return  to 
the  occasion  of  the  marvellous  and  solemn  change  which  passes  on  our 
race  by-and-by. 

At  the  approach  of  extreme  old  age  "the  sun,  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars,"  are  said  to  be  darkened ;  and,  farther  down,  "  they 
who  look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened.''  Both  expressions  refer 
to  the  decay  of  the  power  of  vision,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
privations,  as  the  power  of  reading,  and  beholding  the  beauties  of 
nature  become  closed  up  to  the  unhappy  sufferer. 

The  "keepers  of  the  house  tremble  and  the  strong  men  are  bowed 
down."  These  keepers  are  the  bones,  which,  when  filled  with 
marrow  and  clothed  with  flesh,  present  a  powerful  resistance  to  attack 
from  without,  after  the  fashion  of  a  fortified  building ;  but  age,  as  it 
advances,  makes  to  tremble  these  strong  supports  and  defences  which 
were  the  boast  and  the  glory  of  manhood  in  its  prime,  and  which 
challenged  to  feats  of  daring  the  proud  resistance  of  the  foe.  "  The 
grinders  cease  because  they  are  few  " — i,e.y  the  faculty  of  mastication 
ceases  to  prepare  the  aliment  on  which  ]ife  is  dependent 

"  The  doors  are  shut  in  the  street  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
is  low."  The  orifice  of  the  mouth  no  longer  maintains  its  graceful 
position  and  figure,  which  depended  on  the  presence  of  the  teeth. 
Old  age  "  rises  at  the  voice  of  the  early  bird,"  because  denied  the 
blessing  of  sound  sleep ;  or  it  is  wakened  by  gentlest  noises.  "  The 
daughters  of  music  are  brought  low  " — the  organs  of  voice  and  song 
are  no  longer  able  to  warble  the  strains  of  music.  Age  stiffens  tho 
musical  apparatus,  and  no  lubricating  appliances  prove  of  the  least 
efiBcacy. 

"  The  aged  are  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  " — ie.,  to  scale  the  lofty 
mountains  is  impossible  from  failure  of  strength ;  even  easy  ascente 
are  painful  Hence  the  courageous  spirit  has  fled;  small  under* 
takings,  once  executed  with  ease,  seem  to  present  herculean  difiScul- 
ties ;  therefore,  "  fears  are  in  the  way,"  timidity  takes  the  place  of 
fortitude,  and  works,  which  erewhile  delighted  the  spirit  and  called 
up  inepiessible  vivacity,  are  met  by  languishing  complaint  «  The 
almond  tree  flourishes,'  its  white  blossoms  suggesting  hoary  haira ; 
and  "  the  grasshopper,"  whose  feeble  chirping  was  heard  regardlessly, 
now  is  felt  to  be  burdensome — {.«.,  small  annoyances,  such  as  were 
wont  to  be  unheeded,  discompose  and  almost  irritate.  "  Desire  fails  " 
— ^the  desire  of  pleasure,  of  new  scenes,  of  entertaining  company,  of 
new  things  and  new  peraons  and  places — ^the  passion  for  all  such 
things,  which  once  charmed,  charm  no  mora  *'  The  silver  cord  is- 
loos^  " — the  nerves  descending  from  the  brain  along  the  vertebras. 
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and  which  really,  in  smalluess  and  whiteness,  lesemble  minute  silver 
cords  in  a  remarkable  manner,  give  way ;  the  whole  nervous  system 
gets  unhinged  and  tremulous.  Now  "  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  " — 
the  enclosure  of  the  brain  is  stunned,  the  seat  of  reason  gets  into 
bewilderment,  and  refuses  at  times  to  retain  its  hold  even  of  personal 
identity.  ''  Clouds  returning  after  rain,"  significant  of  the  constant 
succession  of  afflicting  dispensations.  "  The  pitcher  is  broken  at  the 
fountain  or  the. wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,"  There  is  certainly  a 
strong  resemblance  between  a  wheel,  with  rope  and  bucket,  fetching 
up  water  from  a  fountain  or  deep  well,  and  the  heart  in  its  action 
unceasingly  bringing  up  the  blood  and  difiusing  it  over  the  whole 
framework  through  running  arteries  and  veins.  Now,  when  its 
operations  are  impeded  and  stopped,  life  is  at  an  end;  'Hhe  dust 
returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it."  Here,  then,  the  materialist's  brutish  theory  of  life  is  overturned. 
Man  has  a  soul  enclosed,  with  immortality,  and  at  death  it  is  liberated 
from  its  prison  of  clay  and  returns  to  the  Father  of  spirits  who  gave 
it.    Three  inquiries  are  started  here : — 

1.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  procuring  cause  of  this  calamity  which, 
sooner  or  later,  overtakes  every  human  being  ? 

2.  What  shall  be  thought  of  the  folly  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  flesh  to  the  neglect  of  the  soul  ? 

3.  What  terms  can  be  employed  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
wickedness  of  putting  off  preparation  for  an  eternal  world  ?  Such  an 
inquiry  might  and  ought  to  be  put  by  the  wisest  of  men ;  for  it  might 
seem  altogether  unaccountable  that  a  Divine  and  benevolent  Being 
.should  have  expended  His  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  such  a  complex 
structure  as  that  of  man  only  to  cast  it  down  in  irreparable  ruin  after 
a  few  years  have  passed  over  it 

But  Bevelation  opens  to  the  inquirer  solid  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  infliction  of  death  falling  upon  the  human  family.  "  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  The  first  human  pair  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  in 
perfect  physical  and  spiritual  perfection.  They  were  placed  under 
law  to  God,  as  every  creature  must  needs  be,  obedience  to  which 
secured  the  perpetual  life  and  happiness  of  man,  but,  in  the  event  of 
disobedience,  death  would  inevitably  follow.  Here,  then,  was  a 
power  to  obey,  but  a  liberty,  if  chosen,  to  fell  away  from  allegiance. 
The  whole  human  race  were  in  their  common  head,  consequently, 
involved  in  all  the  consequences  of  his  conduct ;  hence  are  we  all,  as 
rebels  to  Divine  government,  obnoxious  to  tiie  ''wrath  that  cometh 
on  the  children  of  disobedience."  It  were  impious  to  rise  up  against 
i^his  decree  of  the  Eternal ;  it  were  more  than  insane  to  ai^e  the 
question  with  the  Executioner,  '^  It  is  appointed  for  aU  men  once  to 
die,  but  after  that  the  judgment"  Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as 
death  leaves  every  man,  eternity  finds  him — i.€.,  he  does,  he  must 
carry  with  him  the  moral  character  which  he  has  acquired  during 
this  life  either  for  pimishment  or  reward.    It  follows  by  inevitable 
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consequence  that  a  living  life  or  a  living  death  must  appertain  to 
eveiy  human  being  in  passing  hence.  Therefore,  the  ever-blessed 
Deity  stands  blameless  of  man's  ruin.  We  are  M//^-condemned,  we 
are  a  ^(f-destroyed  race!  Our  mournful  condition  had  been  for 
ever  hopeless  but  for  the  reign  of  sovereign  grace,  for  "where  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  grace  reigns  throu^  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord*'  The  substitution  of  Emmanuel 
in  our  room,  to  obey  and  suffer  in  our  stead,  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  wonders  tiiat  stand  out  to  view  in  God's  universe — an 
expression  of  merdfidness  this,  without  example,  and  of  love  without 
a  cause  I  The  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ  has  abolished  deatii 
touching  beUevers,  and  it  opens  a  way  of  eternal  life  to  the  doomed 
race,  crowning  Jehovah  witli  a  more  overpowering  glory  than  that 
which  issues  forth  from  all  the  material  magnificence  of  unnumbered 
worlds. 

2.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  mortal  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  flesh  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  soul  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes 
all  around,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  who  live  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year,  either  to  make  the  world  their  all  or 
lay  out  its  substance  in  ^e  gratification  of  their  appetites — ^men 
and  women  who  have  one  object  tibat  dominates  over  all  other  objects, 
namely,  self — seK-love,  self-satisfaction,  self-complacency,  and  self- 
indulgence.  All  these  have  little  worlds  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being ;  who  never  look  beyond  the 
boundary  of  home,  with  all  its  amenities  and  endearments,  where 
never  prayer  arose,  nor  song  was  sung,  in  honour  of  Almighty  Ood  or 
His  Incarnate  Son ;  where  the  recognition  of  a  i^iritual  being,  having 
spiritual  dangers  to  be  provided  against,  spiritual  wants  to  be  attended 
to,  spiritual  diseases  to  be  ministered  unto,  and  spiritual  griefs  to  be 
met  with,  and  in  need  of  the  softening  consolations  of  religion — 
persons  young  and  old,  who  live,  taking  no  more  heed  to  a 
spiritual  nature,  how  it  may  be  renewed  now,  and  how  it  may  be 
fitted  for  the  world  to  come,  than  if  they  had  no  more  concern  in 
such  subjects  than  the  quadrupeds  that  become  extinct  when  they 
die.  Yet  this  poor  dishonoured  body  of  flesh,  whose  decay  we  have 
been  contemplating,  and  whose  elegant  conformation  is  about  to  be 
enveloped  in  darkness,  and  subjected  to  decomposition,  and  reduced 
to  impalpable  powder;  lol  to  feed  and  to  beautify,  to  adorn  and 
pamper,  to  gratify  in  all  its  whims  and  caprices  this  mere  tenant-at- 
will,  who  may  at  any  moment  perish — ^this  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  entire  business  of  the  bustling  lives  of  millions  who,  whatever 
they  may  avow  in  sentiment,  give  no  demonstration  prcusUccMy  that 
they  believe  in  anything  beyond  an  animal  existence.  And  is  not 
this  for  a  lamentation  among  all  who  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments ?  O  most  humiliating  prostmtion  of  intellectual  greatness  t 

3.  What  terms  are  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  folly  of  those  who, 
knowing  and  acknowledging  all  this,  put  off  preparation  for  the 
grsve  and  the  judgment?    Alas!  what  numbers  are  to  be  met  witii 
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-who  very  coolly  admit  all  that  you  can  ui^e  for  being  at  a  moment's 
notice  resAj  for  departure,  who  yet  plead  with  conscience  for  ''a 
more  convenient  season."  "  When  this  piece  of  business  has  been 
despatched,  when  this  other  difficulty  is  obviated,  when  we  shall  have 
arranged  our  affairs  and  got  rid  of  vexatious  complications;  but, 
indeed,  there  is,  we  hope,  time  enough  to  take  up  earnestly  with 
religion ;  a  green  old  age  we  may  expect,  duiing  which  there  will  be 
ample  thne  to  be  ready ! "  Shall  you,  my  reader,  ever  see  old  age  ? 
And  if  you  should,  is  that  "  the  convenient  time  "  you  promise  your- 
aelf  ?  Look  back  to  Solomon's  description  which  we  have  gone  over 
with  you ;  say  what  is  its  character — a  wreck,  a  ruin.  Is  it  then 
among  aches,  and  pains,  and  failing  strength,  and  softening  of  brain, 
and  giddiness  and  heart-fainting  seizures — is  it  among  these  your 
^'  convenient  season  "  awaits  for  the  acquisition  of  what  is  to  save  you 
from  a  dreadful  hell  or  to  convey  you  to  a  blissful  heaven  ? 

Alas !  that  any  of  you  should  be  building  an  eternity  on  a  per- 
adventure  like  this,  or  looking  forward  in  expectation  of  a  season  that 
may  never  arrive — a  season  of  all  others,  too,  the  most  inauspicious 
and  inconvenient  for  finding  the  pearl  of  great  prica  Let  me  suppose 
that  some  such  visitation  may  come  upon  you,  whether  on  the  ocean 
pr  in  the  iron  highway,  in  the  market-place  or  on  your  bed,  and  that 
from  the  instant  of  attack  you  may  not  have  ten  minutes,  no,  nor 
five,  to  think  about  aught  beyond  the  stinging  pain  you  writhe  under 
and  the  patience-consuming  anguish  you  endure.  Yet  all  the  while, 
through  rifts  in  the  darkened  s^  that  surround  you,  a  voice  wUfm,  as 
fiom  heaven,  lising  above  the  violence  of  the  storm,  is  heard:  ''And 
my  sins  are  not  pardoned,  I  am  not  reconciled,  my  peace  is  not  made, 
and  those  about  me  give  signs  of  alarm  and  approaching  death ;  but 
I  am  not  ready,  I  am  not  fit  to  die,  I  cannot  meet  the  Almighty  ; 
I  see  it,  I  see  it  all;  I  am  a  sinful  man,  I  am  a  sinner.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  to  what  hand  can  I  turn  ?  I  have  lived  for  the  world,  I  have 
lived  for  this  poor  body,  which  is  now  caught  in  the  tempest  of 
overpowering  distress.  All  dark  before  and  around,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I  have  been  a  fool,  I  have  lived  in,  and  for,  a  world  of  seme  and  a 
world  of  spirits  I  thought  never  of;  yet  I  mud  go  into  it,  unthought 
of,  unprepared  for ;  no  stopping,  no  turning  back."  Is  such  a  picture 
fictitious  ?  Fictitious !  Why,  it  is  met  with  daily  in  the  dense  popu- 
lations of  our  cities,  and  it  may  be  yours ;  and  I  may  have  been  led 
by  an  invisible  power  to  throw  out  to  you  a  foreseen  sketch,  not  of 
another's,  but  of  your  own  experience.  O,  lay  it  to  heart !  "  If  thou 
hast  run  with  footmen  or  horses,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  what 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan  ? "  Believe  it,  young  men  and 
maidens,  you  cannot  be  too  early  to  die  prepiured ;  you  cannot  too 
soon  be  at  the  blood  of  the  Cross ;  you  cannot  be  too  soon  *'  washed 
and  justified  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  GoA"  O,  the  lying  vanities,  the  deceitful  lusts,  tiie  pro- 
crastinating heart,  the  soft,  persuasive  tongues  of  the  sirens  that 
invite  to  their  enchanted  isle  j    0,  the  witchery  of  their  music,  the 
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Idlliug  yet  evanescence  of  their  beauty !  Stop  eyes  and  ears ;  flee  the 
scenes  which  bewilder  the  beholder  and  steal  the  young  heart,  to 
inflame  its  passions,  or  to  intoxicate  it  with  the  sweet  incense  of 
flattery  of  having  talents  you  have  not,  of  accomplishments  you 
possess  not,  and  of  qualities  you  know  not.  ''  Bemember  now  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  ere  the  startling  calamities  over- 
take you  of  which  you  are  hearing  this  day,  and  may  look  upon 
'examples  of  almost  every  day.  The  fatal  rock  is  this  upon  which 
thousands  strike,  founder,  and  perish — ^"We  have  good  sound  con- 
.stitutions,  nothing  to  hinder  us  reaching  the  longest  age  of  our 
•ancestry  who  have  preceded  us." 

But  how  vain  the  boast ! — "  Thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  hand- 
breath  " — "  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttla"  "  life  is  a 
vapour  which  appears  for  a  little  and  vanisheth  away."  "  Boast  not 
of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knotoest  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow*' 
Never  feel  settled  and  secure  until  the  first  of  all  things  has  been 
secured — the  salvation  of  your  souls.  Let  it  suffice  that  you  have 
hitherto  lived  with  carefulness  about  your  moral  condition ;  by  all 
that  is  passing  around  you  be  taught  your  insecurity,  your  exceeding 
:sinfalness,  youx  alienation  &om  God ;  and,  in  short,  that  you  may, 
•any  day,  or  any  hour  of  the  day,  in  an  unconverted  state,  drop  into 
TxdL  The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  thing  you  cannot  argue  against. 
The  uncertainty  of  humanlife  is  quite  proverbial — ^all  knowit,all  confess 
it  O,  then,  find  your  way  to  safety  and  security  by  believing  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Take  to  yourselves  His  righteousness,  which  is 
imputed  to  fiuth  most  freely,  most  readily,  most  certainly ;  when  you 
may  sing,  ''  I  will  greatly  rejoice,  for  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the 
robe  of  .righteousness  and  the  garments  of  salvation,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments  and  a  bride  with  her  jewels."  Tou 
may  then  survey  the  earthly  house  of  your  tabernacle  falling  before 
the  stroke  of  the  king  of  terrors,  or  mouldering  away  by  the  sure 
destroyer,  Time.  But  I  have  been  talking  to  you  of  danger  and 
.safety — a  very  legitimate  argument  for  rational  beings,  I  am  sure ; 
yet  I  have  a  loftier  and  sweeter  theme  remaining.  0,  that  I  could 
^ure  you  to  the  lovely  Saviour !  0,  that  I  could  tell  you  of  His 
matchless  charms — of  the  joy  of  pardon — of  the  bliss  of  walking 
iefore  God  and  with  (Jod — of  the  rapture  of  secret  fellowship  at  the 
throne  of  grace — of  the  honour  of  sonship  in  the  family  of  God — of 
the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding ;  for  then  the  sins  you  have 
loved  and  the  vanities  you  have  been  chasing  would  sicken  and 
dissolve  away  like  the  horrid  reveries  of  a  feverish  dream  when  the 
morning  arises.  You  would  awake  to  the  calm,  soul-satisfying,  and 
■abiding  pleasures  of  reHgion.  ''«A11  old  things  would  pass,  all  things 
with  you  would  become  new ;  your  weary  and  heavy-laden  spirits 
would  spring  upward  with  an  elasticity  that  would  cause  you  to 
•exclaim, '  Verily,  we  are  in  a  Tiew  world  ! ' "  Take  the  experience  of 
<me  now  with  God,  who,  on  the  first  break  of  day  in  his  soul^  spoke 
iims.    O,  may  it  be  your  experience,  too ! 
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The  lore  and  the  guilt  of  transgresaion  at  once 

Expired  where  my  surety  was  seen ; 
The  senrioe  of  sin  I  resolved  to  xenonncey 

The  servioe  of  Gk)d  to  besin. 
What  pleasure  I  tasted  in  that  sacred  hour 

I  never  on  earth  can  express ; 
When  Christ  iras  reveal'd  to  my  oonsoience  with  power. 

And  formed  in  my  heart  by  His  grace. 

0,  yes,  the  Christian  religion  is  the  only  happy  religion  to  live  with^ 
and  I  am  certain  it  is  the  only  religion  a  man  is  safe  to  die  with,  as 
all  the  world  must  honestly  acknowledge..  Do  Thou,  great  Spirit  of 
light  and  Love,  breathe  Thy  breath  of  life  into  these  sentiments,  to 
the  saving  of  sinners  and  the  edifying  of  saints ;  and  to  the  Triime 
Jehovah  be  everlasting  praise !  Aliquis. 
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(Concluded  from  page  81.^ 

« 

HATING  brought  forward  the  data,  I  now  proceed  to  show  that 
Vf&B  was  something  so  indisputably  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
supernatural,  as  to  confound  infidelity. 
1.  Take  the  essential  idea  of  this  symbolic  representation,  and  it  is 
something  which  could  never  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
man  to  conceive  of.  Look  at  it  for  a  single  moment.  It  was  a  plan 
for  rendering  heavenly  things  into  a  complete  system  of  material 
figures.  God  being  first  represented  by  a  luminous  cloud,  the 
Shekinah,  His  throne  assumed  the  corresponding  puerility  of  a  wooden 
chest ;  and  heaven  the  form  of  an  apartment ;  and  the  atonement  is 
represented  by  an  animal  sacrifice ;  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ 
meets  ns  in  the  like  diminution  of  one  who,  in  his  mitre  and  dress,  is- 
a  mere  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  Jews,  in  a  like  diminished  figure  of  the 
redeemed,  take  their  place  as  the  worshippers.  Once  grant  that  this 
was  of  Grod,  and  we  can  assign  a  reason  for  it  I  have  shown,  in  the 
foregoing  pssay,  that  this  system  was  admirably  adapted  as  a  mode  of 
impressing  the  things  signified  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had  only 
an  indistinct  revelation  of  them.  What  was  wanting  in  revelation 
was  made  up  in  sensuous  impressions.  But  infidelitj^  is  bound  to 
show  how  this  thing  could  have  originated  with  man.  I  have  shown 
that  it  never  could  have  been  the  shape  which  the  htunan  mind  took 
in  the  conception  of  Divine  things.  But,  indeed,  such  a  thing  is 
disproved  by  considering  that  this  symbolical  system  came  forth  SoJo. 
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Sinai  at  once,  and  as  a  whole — not  being  the  result  of  the  excogitation 
^f  ages,  but  given  forth  instantaneously.  Such  being  the  case,  there 
are  two  suppositions  to  which  infidelity  is  driven,  both  wild,  and  one 
of  them  ridiculous.  The  one  is  to  suppose  that  any  man  then  living, 
Moses  included,  possessed  such  knowledge  of  theology,  in  its  systematic 
<x)nnection,  as  is  symbolically  contained  in  the  tabernacle  and  its 
priesthood.  In  this  worldly  sanctuary,  or  symbolical  structure,  by 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  whole  mystery  of  evan- 
gelicsd  worship,  with  the  interposed  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
symbolically  represented;  but  we  know  that  there  was  no  such 
systematic  acquaintance  with  it  existing  in  Israel  at  that  time,  and 
no  knowledge  of  Christ's  exclusive  priesthood  (worthy  of  the  name) 
— ^His  sacrifice  or  atoning  death  being  the  only  point  of  truth  con- 
•ceming  Him  which  could  be  said  in  any  measure  to  have  been 
revealed.  This  is  the  first  difficulty.  There  was  no  man  in  Israel 
who  had  theological  knowledge  enough  to  erect  this  sanctuary.  But 
.granting  there  was,  the  second  supposition  to  which  infidelity  must 
resort  is,  that  it  entered  into  his  head  to  reduce  this  theological  scheme 
into  material  figures !  For  what  purpose  ?  With  what  end  ?  What 
we  say  is  that  the  infinitely  wise  God  adopted  this  symbolical  system 
as  a  sensible  and  lively  help  to  the  faith  of  those  who  yet  had  a 
•defective  revelation.  But  surely  the  infidel  will  not  suppose  that 
there  was  any  man  who,  by  virtue  of  an  immense  intellectual  or 
religious  superiority,  adopted  the  system  for  any  such  purpose  as 
this,  being  able  to  deal  with  all  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors 
for  fifteen  centuries  as  a  parcel  of  children  ?  If  not,  what  assignable 
impulse  could  have  led  any  man  to  adopt  the  singular  device  of  a 
symbolic  structure  such  as  this  ? 

2.  If  this  unheard-of  plan  had  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time 
at  Sinai,  we  might  have  indulged  the  wild  conjecture  that  it  originated 
with  some  distinguished  individual  such  as  Moses.  But  we  find 
animal  sacrifice  existing  long  before,  indeed,  from  the  beginning ;  and 
it  was  one  fragment  of  this  great  sjrmbolic  system,  afterwards  to  be 
duly  fitted  in.  Whoever  appointed  animal  sacrifice  must  have  had 
the  essential  idea  with  him  of  the  whole  system  introduced  two  thou- 
sand years  and  more  afterwards.  This  method  of  procedure  perfectly 
consists  with  our  conceptions  of  (rod.  The  whole  design  being  before 
His  infinite  mind  from  the  beginning.  He  yet  does  not  introduce  ii)  at 
once  in  its  entirety,  but  only  that  fragment  of  it  which  was  seen  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  already  for  the  comfort  of  the  Church.  But  man 
never  knows  of  a  magnificent  plan  without  revealing  it  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  he  is  too  proud  of  his  discovery  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
it  in  one  particular,  and  carry  the  generalisation  tmdivulged  with  him 
to  the  grave.  He  would  have  said  that  if  the  symbol  was  good  for 
the  Church  in  one  point — viz.,  the  atonement — ^then  it  was  good  for  it 
in  reference  to  all  heavenly  things,  and  let  the  symbolic  pattern  be 
completed  at  once.  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  God  introduced  the 
feagmentary  symbol  first,  and  the  whole  pattern  two  thousand  years 
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after,  that  He  might  establish  the  divinity  of  the.  whole  plan.  The- 
reader  will  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  symbolic  system  had 
been  introduced  gradually — ^first,  sacrifice,  and  then  another,  and  yet 
another  part  of  it  in  slow  gradation,  till  the  symbolic  picture  was  com- 
pleted, it  might  have  been  inferred  that  this  was  the  human  mind 
itself  working  out  by  degrees  the  whole  system  of  religion  in  a  develop- 
ment of  rude  type.  The  symbolic  pattern  was  suddenly  and  simul- 
taneously produced  at  Sinai,  which  forbids  that  supposition. 

3.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  I  have  stated,  there  was  not  only 
the  objective  of  our  religion  symbolised  in  the  tabernacle  and  priest- 
hood, but  the  subjective  of  it  was  symbolised  also  in  the  people  who 
stood  before  it.  That  is,  the  Jews,  in  their  whole  history  were  a  symbol 
of  the  redeemed,  having  been  the  subjects  of  a  "  pass-over  "  by  the- 
Destroying  Angel  in  Egypt,  which  was  a  figure  of  our  escape  from 
everlasting  destruction  tliough  the  blood-sprinkling  of  Jesus  Christ ;. 
and  having  been  outwardly  and  politically  separated  from  all  other - 
nations,  which  was  a  figure  of  the  spiritual  sense  in  which  we  are  a 
peculiar  people.  I  only  mention  a  tithe  of  the  points  in  which  the 
Jews  were  plainly  a  figure  of  the  redeemed.  Who  does  not  perceive 
that  they  were  the  fit  people  on  this  account  to  place  in  front  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  was  the  mere  figure  of  heavenly  things  ?  But  who 
does  not  see  also  the  corollary  from  this,  which  is  that  God  alone 
could  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  arrangement  ?  For  surely 
the  Jews  could  not  of  themselves  have  fallen  into  the  exact  historical 
circumstances,  and  brought  themselves  (indeed  it  was  their  worst 
enemies  who  brought  them)  into  the  emergencies  and  escapes  which 
were  necessary  to  fit  them  for  such  a  symbolic  part  ?  This  was  plainly^ 
the  doing  of  the  Lord ;  and  since  the  subjective  part  of  the  symbol' 
was  of  Him,  we  have  another  proof  that  the  objective  part,  which  was. 
concurrent,  must  have  been  from  Him  also. 

I  think  that  these  few  considerations  taken  together  prove  that  no 
other  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  mysterious  foresketch  of 
Christianity  in  Israel,  than  that  it  was  a  Divine  and  supernatural, 
device,  intended,  no  doubt,  as  I  have  shown  already,  to  benefit  the 
Old  Testament  Church  by  an  impressive  ceremonial,  but  intended  by 
God  also  to  constitute  in  the  latter  days  one  of  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  What  will  infidelity  say  to 
it? 

The  arguments  it  has  taken  up  against  miracles  as  an  attestation  of 
our  religion  will  not  apply  here.  These  are  said  to  be  incredible  in 
the  very  nature  of  them.  But  here  is  something  preternatural,  and 
demonstratively  not  of  man,  and  which  yet  obtains  place  and  makes 
appearance  in  ihe  Church  without  any  such  subversion  of  natural  laws 
as  they  choose  to  reject  In  opposition  to  infidelity,  we  maintain  that 
the  symbolic  institutions  of  Moses  were  established  to  be  of  Divine 
origin  by  the  miracles  with  which  they  were  introduced.  But  our 
present  argument  is  drawn  from  the  symbolic  institutions  themselves. 
The  infidel  cannot  deny  that  these  were  observed  among  tiie  Jews. 
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dtuing  the  long  centuries  of  their  national  existence,  and  that  they 
were  erected  at  the  commencement  of  their  national  career.  He  is 
bonnd  to  explain  how  this  astonishing  scheme  arose  whereby  all  Chris- 
tianity was  foresketched.  If  he  will  burst  God's  bands  asunder,  there 
is  a  double  adamantine  chain  he  must  break.  It  is  not  only  tiiat  he 
must  dispose  of  verbal  prophecies  by  the  hundred  which  were  made  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  fulfilled  in  the  New,  but  he  must 
show  us  how  it  could  enter  into  man's,  mind  to  reduce  the  whole 
system  of  the  Christian  religion  into  a  complete  symbolic  picture  ages 
before  it  appeared.  To  have  set  up  an  impressive  ceremonial  system 
so  complete  as  that  of  Moses,  would  have  been  feat  enough  for  any 
man ;  but  when  we  find  that  besides  its  adaptation  for  the  wants  of 
the  ^ews  for  fifteen  centuries,  it  contained  a  prefiguration  of  things 
that  were  afterwards  to  be  brought  in  under  another  economy,  to  last 
till  time's  end,  this  carries  us  beyond  the  range  of  human  attainments 
altogether.  The  infidel  is  bound  to  prove  how  by  any  device  of  man 
such  a  gigantic  scheme  should  have  been  enacted  upon  the  platform 
of  a  nation — which  nation,  upon  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  as  if 
its  symbolic  mission  was  at  an  end,  vanishes  and  is  dissolved  into  its 
original  elements.  He  is  bound  to  account  for  the  alarming  fact 
(alarming  to  him)  that  Christianity,  ere  it  came  up,  projected  its  own 
shadow,  perfect  in  every  part,  and  palpable  as  if  its  body  had  come 
between  the  Old  Testament  Church  and  the  sun.  In  a  word,  he  is 
bound  to  show  us  where  Moses  got  the  pattern  after  which,  upon  the 
^ount,  he  drew  the  similitude  in  sharp  outline  of  all  that  is  now 
before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  doctrine  and  a  worship. 

If  what  I  have  established  in  this  essay  be  true,  equally  vain  is  it 
for  modem  infidelity  to  try  to  get  quit  of  the  supernatural  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  Scriptures  may  after  aU  be  only  a  record  of  such  piety 
and  wisdom  as  were  of  nature's  growth — a  record  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  past,  to  be  supplemented  by  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  future,  why  not  of  the  present  ?  Granting  that  it 
could  thus  rid  itself  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  here  are  these 
symbolic  institutions  which  stand  outside  the  Scriptures  altogether, 
and  were  the  observed  ceremonial  of  a  nation  for  ages.  How  is  it  to 
find  any  but  a  supernatural  origin  for  them  ?  I  have  shown  that  it  is 
not  possible,  and  this,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  field  in  the  evidences 
upon  which  infidelity  is  met  and  confounded. 

In  closing  this  essay,  let  me  observe  that  what  took  place  upon  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  proves  that  the  hand  of  God  was  as  dis- 
tinctly interposed  for  the  taking  away  of  the  symbolic  institutions  as 
for  the  first  erection  of  them. 

Infidelity  has  to  explain  not  only  how  they  came  into  existence, 
but  how  they  ceased,  when  Christianity  appeared. 

We,  on  our  side,  maintain  that  Christianity  was  an  extraordinary 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  that,  the  symbolic  institutions  being  no 
longer  necessary,  God  inspired  the  apostles,  and  especially  the  Apostle 
Pam^  to  show  the  Christian  converts  that  they  were  so,  and  to  compre- 
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hend  the  whole  original  design  of  them.  We  maintain,  moreover, 
that  God,  in  His  providence,  put  a  speedy  and  decisive  termination  to 
them  by  sweeping  away  the  symbolic  nation.  Thus  we  account  for 
the  whole  matter  by  the  supernatural — ^by  God,  and  not  by  man. 

But  infidelity  has  a  hard  task  always.  Here  it  is  bound  to  show 
how  Christianity  was  introduced  by  a  development  of  man's  own 
religious  ideas  and  consciousness,  and  how  man  of  himself  came  to 
throw  off  the  symbolical,  and  advance  into  Christianity.  A  miserable 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  there  were  various  causes  of  a 
secondary  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  tending 
to  produce  a  change  of  relij»ious  thought  and  conception.  Nothing, 
meanwhile,  is  more  undeniable  than  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
Jews,  when  Christ  made  His  appearance,  was  to  cherish  the  ceremony 
and  the  s3anbol  more  than  ever,  and  to  look  upon  the  Mosaic  system 
as  a  permanent  instead  of  a  transitory  thing.  Christianity  was 
entirely  antagonistic  to  the  views  of  the  nation,  and  the  question  is 
how  it  should  have  risen  in  the  mind  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  sup- 
posing Him  to  have  been  a  mere  man,  and  in  the  minds  of  His 
apostles,  supposing  them*to  have  been  uninspired.  The  difficulty  is  im- 
mensely increased  to  infidelity  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
entire  and  perfect  system  of  Christianity  started  up,  which  answers 
to  a  revelation  from  heaven,  but  disagrees  with  the  laws  of  natural 
development.  If  the  Jewish  religion,  with  all  its  carnal  ordinances, 
was  the  result  of  the  religious  consciousness  or  thought  of  man  taking 
a  symbolic  direction  in  the  earlier  ages,  how  did  it  happen  to  take  the 
new  and  more  spiritual  form  of  Christianity  all  at  once,  and  in  the 
mass ;  so  that,  as  the  symbol  system  went  up  simultaneously  at  Sinai, 
it  went  down  simultaneously  at  this  one  period  of  time  ?  Add  to 
this,  infidelity  has  to  explain  how,  when  the  perfect  symbolic  pictui-e 
of  Christianity  was  to  go  up,  the  Jews,  who  were  the  subjective  fit  for 
it,  immediately  make  their  first  appearance  as  a  nation,  and  when 
again  the  symbolic  picture  is  to  go  down,  the  Jewish  nation,  in  God's 
providence,  immediately  disappears. 

Finally,  it  was  Paul  who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  shows  that 
he  had  most  perfectly  apprehended  the  design  of  the  whole  symbolical 
system ;  but  does  he  appear  to  us  in  that  epistle  as  one  working  his 
own  way  out  of  the  symbolical  into  the  spiritual,  and  not  rather 
plainly  as  one  who  professes,  being  inspired,  to  tell  us  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  signifies  by  every  part  of  the  symbol — declaring  that  it  was  all 
a  pattern  of  heavenly  things  given  by  Grod  originally  to  Moses  on  the 
mount.  So  far  was  Paul  from  being  a  man  whose  own  religious  con- 
sciousness or  thought  enabled  him  to  advance  from  the  symbol  to 
Christianity,  that  he  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  a  determined 
opponent  to  Christianity,  so  that  either  he  received  all  his  knowledge 
of  it  from  heaven,  or  he  was  the  most  profane  impostor,  or  he  was  the 
most  deluded  fanatic,  that  ever  walked  the  earth. — MeCrU*8  Bdigion 
of  our  Literature. 
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Condemnation  of  Eitualism. — ^The  first  action  under  the  Public 
Worship  R^ulatioD  Act  was  decided  by  Lord  Penzance  on  the  3rd  of 
last  month.    It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  a  paroxysm  of  Protestant 
enthusiasm,  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  reconstruct  the 
Court  of  the  Dean  of  Arches,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  speedy  and 
less  costly  mode  of  extirpating  the  ritualistic  practices  which  were 
gaining  ground  in  the  Established  ChurcL    Lord  Penzance  consented 
to  preside  over  the  new  tribunal,  with  the  title  of  Dean  of  Arches. 
The  first  case  brought  before  him  was  promoted  by  three  of  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Peter's,  Folkestone,  who  had  complained  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  certain  proceedings  of  the  vicar,  the 
Sev.  J.  C.  Eidsdale,  in  the  performance  of  the  services  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1875,  which  they  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.    The  first 
eight  charges  were  freely  admitted  by  the  respondent,  who  did  not 
deny  that  these  practices  were  unlawful  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  as  enunciated  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
These  infractions  were  thus  described  by  Lord  Penzance :  The  use  of 
lighted  candles  on  the  communion-table  at  the  celebration  of  the 
communion  when  they  were  not  required  for  giving  light ;  the  mixing 
of  water  with  wine  for  the  service  of  holy  communion ;  the  use  of 
wafer-bread  instead  of  such  bread  as  is  usually  eaten  at  the  com- 
munion ;  standing  at  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  communion- 
table with  his  back  to  the  people,  so  that  they  could  not  see  him 
break  the  bread  during  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  kneeling  during 
the  consecration  prayer  (a  practice  which  he  says  he  has  since  dis- 
continued) ;  causing  the  hymn  or  prayer  commonly  called  the  Affnus  Dei 
to  be  sung  during  the  communion  service ;  fonning  and  accompanying 
a  procession,  consisting  of  a  choir  and  two  acolytes  in  short  surplices 
and  red  cassocks,  four  banners,  a  brass  instrument,  and  a  processional 
cross  being  carried  in  it,  the  choir  singing  a  hymn  and,  the  respondent 
walking  in  it  with  a  cap  called  a  biretta  on  his  head,  after  the  service 
of  morning  prayer ;  forming  a  like  procession  on  another  occasion, 
when  at  one  period  all  who  took  part  in  it  fell  down  on  their  knees 
and  remained  kneeling  for  some  time.    As  the  unlawfulness  of  these 
proceedings  was  not  questioned  before  the  Court,  and  was  imques- 
tionable,  the  Dean  said  it  was  his  duty  simply  to  admomsh  the 
respondent  not  to  repeat  them. 

There  was  one  other  charge,  that  of  celebrating  the  communion  in 
vestments  styled  a  "  chasuble  "  and  "  alb,"  on  which  the  respondent 
offered  no  defence.  This  question,  the  Dean  remarked,  stood  in  a 
peculiar  position  in  reference  to  two  successive  decisions  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  appeared  to  be  conflicting.     It  might  be,  he  said,  that 
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this  conflict  of  authorities  was  rather  apparent  than  real ;  but  in  pro- 
nouncing the  decision  of  the  inferior  Court,  he  was  bound  to  obey  and 
carry  out  that  which  was  addressed  directly  to  the  matter  at  issue  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  which  was  also  the  last  pronounced  He 
must,  therefore,  hold  that  Mr.  Bidsdale  had  offended  against  the  law 
in  celebrating  the  communion  in  a  chasuble  and  alb,  and  admonish 
him  to  refrain  from  doing  so  in  future.  If  his  decision  was  wrong,  it 
must  be  amended  by  the  Appellate  Court  The  next  charge  was  that 
of  having  celebrated  the  conmiunion  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  only 
one  person  besides  himself  received  it,  whereas  the  rubric  ordained 
that  "  there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  unless  there 
be  a  convenient  number  to  communicate  with  the  priest,  according  to 
his  discretion,"  and  again  "  if  there  be  not  above  twenty  persons  in 
the  parish  to  receive  the  communion,  yet  there  shall  be  no  communion 
except  four,  or  at  least  three,  communicate  with  the  priest."  The 
object  of  this  injunction  was  to  counteract  the  Bomish  doctrine  that 
the  sacrament  is  a  sacrifice,  and  not  a  communion.  In  reply  to  this 
charge,  it  was  asserted  by  the  respondent  that  there  were  between  300 
and  400  of  the  congregation  present,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  more  than  one  of  them  would  communicate.  But  this  was  a 
contemptible  quibble  unworthy  of  a  teacher  of  Christian  morality. 
The  Dean  remarked  that,  on  re-examination,  the  respondent  had 
himself  admitted  that  he  entered  on  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
on  that  day  "  without  any  positive  expectation  one  way  or  other."  It 
is  evident  that  the  congregation  did  not  consider  that  anyone  was 
expected  to  communicate,  or  a  sufficient  number  would  assuredly  have 
advanced  to  the  altar  rather  than  lose  the  service.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Dean  the  rubric  had  been  \iolated,  and  it  would  therefore  be  his 
duty  to  order  him  to  obey  it  in  future.  The  next  item  of  charge  was 
the  erection  of  a  crucifix  in  the  church  at  Folkestone ;  and  the  Dean 
quoted  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  that  crosses,  when  used 
as  mere  emblems  of  the  Christian  faith  and  not  as  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence,  might  still  be  lawfully  erected  as  architectural 
decorations  ;  but  a  rood  or  crucifix  had  been  an  object  of  adoration 
in  all  churches  before  \he  lleformation,  and  now  when  it  was  told 
that  after  the  lapse  of  300  years  it  was  suddenly  proposed  to  set  up 
the  same  object  in  the  same  part  of  the  church  as  an  architectural 
object,  it  was  hard  to  distrust  the  use  to  which  it  might  come  to  be 
put,  or  to  escape  the  apprehension  that  what  began  in  decoration 
might  end  in  idolatry,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the  figure  to  be 
removed,  leaving  the  cross  alone  standing.  The  last  question  referred 
to  the  "  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  purporting  to  represent  the  different 
scenes  in  our  Saviour's  Passion,  which  were  commonly  used  in  Boman 
Catholic  churches.  It  was  clearly  established  that  these  fourteen 
representations  were,  to  the  present  day,  authorised  object^s  of  adora- 
tion in  that  Church,  and  in  regard  to  their  well-known  history  must 
be  regarded  as  likely,  if  not  intended,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  always  had  been  used,  not  for  the  mere  object  of  decoration, 
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-and  he  shoulJ  order  them  to  be  removed.  As  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  had  been  on  all  the  charges  in  favour  of  the  complainants,  the 
lespondent  must  pay  the  costs  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Result  of  this  Decision  cannot  but  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
Court  will  be  considered  as  having  fuUy  answered  the  object  for  which 
it  was  constituted.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  costs  of  such  suits, 
amounting  often  to  thousands  of  pounds,  which  had  fallen  to  a  con- 
jsiderable  extent  on  the  Bishop,  and  had  deterred  the  institution  of 
them,  will  now  have  to  be  borne  wholly  by  the  transgressors.  Though 
they  are  wealthy,  all  payments  are  painful;  but  they  may  avoid 
them  and  yet  indulge  their  Romish  predilections  by  simply  quitting 
the  Establishment.  It  is  true  that  such  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Arches  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop ;  but 
after  the  head  of  the  Church  has  set  the  example  of  authorising  the 
institution  of  one,  no  prelate  can  refuse  permission  for  the  trial  of 
similar  infractions  of  the  law  without  the  risk  of  general  censure,  from 
which  even  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  may  reasonably  shrink.  This  case, 
moreover,  is  so  clear — and  there  are  hundreds  such  ready  for  investiga- 
tion— and  the  decision  so  decisive,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
kindred  actions  will  elicit  similar  judgments.  Lord  Penzance,  it  is 
•evident,  will  not,  like  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  coquet  with  ritualism,  and  a 
grand  step  has  apparently  been  gained  towards  the  purification  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  will  only  remain  for  the  law  to  provide 
against  the  threatened  recusancy  of  the  ritualist  clergy.  A  recusant 
is  described  in  the  dictionaries  as  "  one  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  King  on  matters  of  religion."  Now,  the  day  before  the 
commencement  of  trial  the  respondent,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ridsdale, 
thought  fit  to  write  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that "  in  appearing 
before  the  new  Court  he  desired  not  to  be  understood  as  recognising 
its  spiritual  authority,  but  only  a  civil  jurisdiction,  capable  indeed  of 
commanding  compliance  under  pains  and  penalties,  but  not  as  inter- 
preting the  law  of  the  Church  so  as  to  bind  the  consciences  of 
♦Churchmen,  as  they  would  be  by  the  decision  of  a  Court  wliich  had 
received  its  jurisdiction  fmm  the  Church  as  well  as  from  the  State. 
...  In  default  of  any  authoritative  fixing  by  the  Church  of  the 
meaning  of  certain  of  her  regulations  respecting  public  worship,  I 
feel  not  only  at  liberty,  but  morally  and  ecclesiastically  bound,  to  stand 
by  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  words  of  these  regulations,  notwith- 
standing any  contrary  decisions  of  a  Court  not  recognised  by  the 
Church  as  a  regulator  of  her  worship."  If  these  words  have  any 
practical  significance,  they  mean  that  he  intends  to  break  the  law  in 
future  as  he  has  done  in  time  past.  He  must  be  very  simple  to 
suppose  that  a  delinquent's  opinion  of  a  law  can  exercise  any  influence 
on  the  operation  of  it.  Lord  Penzance  administers  the  law  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  to  which  Mr.  Ridsdale  has  Vowed 
■allegiance  as  long  as  he  is  one  of  its  ministers  and  continues  to  eat 
its  salt,  and  that  law  is  founded  on  an  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  passed  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  by  which  it 
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was  enacted  that  the  "  King  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the* 
only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  shall  have  and 
enjoy,  annexed  and  united  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  as  well 
the  title  and  state  thereof,  as  all  the  honours,  jurisdictions,  authorities,, 
and  immunities,  profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said  dignity  belonging, 
with  full  power  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  and  amend  all  such 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts,  and  enormities  which  by  any  manner 
of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  might  or  may  lawfully  be 
reformed."  All  authority  on  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  within  the 
circle  of  the  Established  Church,  was,  from  the  date  of  that  Act, 
vested  solely  in  the  Crown.  However  High  Churchmen  may  revolt 
against  such  Erastianism,  the  form  is,  nevertheless.  State  and  Church,, 
and  not  Church  and  State. 

The  Burial  Bill. — On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  anew  his  Burial 
Bill  on  an  early  day ;  but  the  number  of  bills  which  private  members 
simultaneously  announced  their  intention  to  introduce  on  the  days 
open  to  them  during  the  session  was  so  great  compared  with  the 
available  Wednesdays,  that  the  House  found  it  necessary  to  decide  by 
ballot  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  admitted.  The  consequence 
was  that  between  thirty  and  forty  members  obtained  the  precedence 
over  Mr.  Morgan,  and  his  bill  would  have  been  driven  on  to  a  period 
when  the  House  was  exhausted  by  its  labours,  and  probably  postponed 
to  another  year.  He  therefore  gave  notice  the  next  day  that  he- 
intended  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  that  on  Friday,  the  3rd  Maix;h, 
he  should  move  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "  that  the  parish  churchyards 
of  England  and  Wales  having  been  by  the  common  law  of  England 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  entire  body  of  the  parishioners,  it  is 
just  and  right,  while  making  proper  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency,  to  permit  the  performance  in  such  churchyards  of 
other  burial  services  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by 
other  persons  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England  clergymen." 

The  House  has  always  entertaineci  a  great  aversion  to  abstract 
resolutions,  and  not  without  reason ;  but  there  are  occasions  on  which 
they  are  useful,  and  the  present  is  unquestionably  one  of  them,, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  a  question 
which  has  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  excitement  for  a 
long  period  of  time  through  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  in  almost 
every  parish.  The  animosity  which  it  has  created  between  the  two 
classes  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  the  Conformist  and  the 
Nonconformist,  becomes  more  intense  and  bitter  the  longer  the  decision 
is  delayed,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  therefore,  demands  an  early 
settlement.  The  result  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Sesolution  will  be  to  show 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
present  House  on  the  question  whether  the  Nonconformists,  now  form- 
ing nearly  one-half  the  community,  shall  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  other  half  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the- 
I>arish  churchyard.  We  have  never  heard  that  the  Dissenters  objected. 
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.to  any  reasonable  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decency 
in  the  use  of  the  parish  churchyards.  The  sacriedness  of  character 
which  hallows  the  mansion  of  the  dead  is  equally  recognised  by 
those  who  do  not  as  by  those  who  do  belong  to  the  Establishment. 
The  selection  of  these  restrictions  will  rest  with  Parliament ;  and  we 
are  confident  it  will  be  made  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not 
in  the  temper  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  dictated  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  Five  Mile  Act,  and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
If  this  Resolution  should  be  received  with  favour  by  a  respectable 
majority,  as  the  increasing  fierceness  of  the  clei^  leads  many  to 
suppose,  the  path  will  be  cleared  for  the  bill  which  will  follow  in  its 
wake ;  and  who  knows  but  that  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  may  be  disposed 
to  earn  the  merit  of  closing  this  spring  of  continuous  irritation  by 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Eesolution  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
If  the  Established  clergy  were  wise  they  would  embrace  the 
opportunity  now  presented  of  making  a  fair  and  honourable  com- 
promise. They  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  for  the  defeat  of  the  Burial  Bill,  the  exclusion  of  Non- 
conformists from  the  parish  churchyards  cannot  in  the  present  age 
and  in  the  face  of  the  Liberal  Governments  of  Eussia  and  Austria  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  extinction  of  this  odious  monopoly  can  only 
be  a  question  of  time.  Every  fresh  agitation  of  the  subject  serves 
more  and  more  to  disgust  the  laity.  The  longer  the  conflict  continues 
the  more  humiliating  will  be  the  defeat  when  the  time  comes,  and  the 
more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  a  strategical  point 
of  view,  moreover,  this  is  not  the  gr6und  which  a  wise  man  would 
choose  for  fighting  the*  battle  of  the  Establishment,  and  for  this  plain 
reason  that  its  lay  allies  are  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  wiU  probably 
desert  it  at  the  critical  moment.  It  is,  however,  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  clergy  will  on  this  occasion  furnish  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  manly  of  the 
Church  divines  of  the  present  age— the  late  Eev.  F.  W.  Eobertson,  of 
Brighton — "  On  lai-ge  national  subjects  there  is  perhaps  no  class  so  ill 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  with  breadth  as  we,  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  move  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  who  listen  to  us  with  forbearance  and  deference,  and 
mixing  too  little  in  real  life,  till,  in  our  cloistered  and  inviolable 
sanctuaries,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  rules 
for  a  religious  clique,  and  another  to  legislate  for  a  great  nation." 

Admission  to  the  Communion. — The  question  which  has  been  in 
agitation  for  the  last  eighteen  months — whether  a  lay  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  refused  to  state  in  writing  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  devil  could  legally  be  denied  admission  to  the  Sacra- 
ment— was  decided  on  the  16th  of  February  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  case  stood  thus :  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  parish- 
ioner of  Christ  Church,  Clifton,  who  had  regularly  attended  his 
parish  church  for  six  years,  and  received  the  Sacrament  monthly. 
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and  professed  his  unshaken  belief  in  the  Atonement  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  had  family  prayer  daily,  had 
compiled  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
assist  him  in  conducting  it,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  transmitted  to 
his  vicar,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cook  About  twenty  months  ago  Mr.  Jenkins 
sent  him  a  letter  with  some  severe  animadversions  upon  a  sermon  he 
had  recently  preached.  Mr.  Cook  was  thus  led  to  look  into  the 
volume  of  extracts  which  had  been  presented  to  him — which  he  had 
previously  neglected — and  to  read  it  through  very  carefuUy,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  contained  no  reference  to  the  devil  or  to  evil  spirits, 
and  he  came  immediately  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  unfit  for  communion.  Mrs.  Jenkins  then  endeavoured  to 
heal  the  breach,  but  without  success.  The  vicar  ultimately  brought 
the  matter  to  an  issue  by  saying,  "  Let  him  write  me  a  letter — a  calm 
letter — and  say  that  he  believed  in  the  devil,  and  I  will  give  him  the 
Sacrament*'  Mr.  Jenkins,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request, 
presented  himself  at  the  altar,  and  was  repeUed.  He  then  had  re- 
course to  law,  and  instituted  a  suit  before  the  Dean  of  Arches  for 
restitution  of  ecclesiastical  rights.  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore  (then 
Dean)  decided  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  he  was  not 
entitled  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  compiled  a  volume  of  extracts  from  Scripture  in  which  there  was 
no  passage  which  alluded  to  the  devil,  and  had  refused,  at  the  request 
of  his  vicar,  to  state  to  him  in  writing  that  he  believed  in  his  exist- 
ence.    Mr.  Jenkins  was  also  saddled  with  all  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  case  then  went  up  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  decision  of  the  Court  It  is  a  long  and 
elaborate  document,  of  which  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  simple 
summary.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Eeformation — he  said — 
the  rubric  regarding  the  Communion  Service,  then  for  the  first  time 
substituted  for  the  mass,  was  contained  in  the  1st  of  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  1, 
and  the  quotation  of  it  will  not  be  without  its  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers : — "  The  priest  which  shall  ministre  the  ConMnunion  shall  at 
the  least  one  day  before  exhorte  alle  persons  which  shallbe  present 
likewise  to  resorte  and  prepare  themselfs  to  receive  the  same,  and 
when  the  daie  prefixed  comethe  after  a  godly  exhortacon  by  the 
minister  made  wherin  shalbe  further  expressed  the  benefitte  and 
eomforte  promised  to  them  which  worthelie  receive  the  said  Hollie 
Sacrament,  and  daunger  and  indignation  of  God  threatened  to  them 
which  shall  presume  to  receive  the  same  unworthelie  to  thende  that 
everie  man  may  trie  and  examyn  his  owne  conscience  before  he  shall 
receive  the  same ;  the  saide  minister  shall  not  withowt  lawfull  cawse 
deny  the  same  to  any  persowne  that  wool  devoutlie  and  humblie  desire 
it  any  lawe,  statute,  ordenance  or  custome,  contrarie  thereto,  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding."  The  decree  stated  that  in  this  case  the  "lawful 
cause  **  relied  upon  must,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be 
taken  to  be  an  "  open  and  notorious  liver  **  within  the  meaning  of  the 
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rubric,  and  "  a  commou  and  notorious  depraver  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  within  the  meaning  of  the  27th  canon.  The 
learned  judge,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  had  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  avowed  and  persistent  denial  of  the  existence  and  the  personality 
of  the  devil  did,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  constitute  the 
promoter  an  "  evil  liver "  and  "  a  depraver  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacrament."  But  this,  said  their 
lordships,  is  not  the  case.  The  rubric  states,  that  *'  if  any  communi- 
cant be  an  open  and  notorious  evil  liver  or  have  done  wrong  to  his 
neighbour  by  word  or  deed,  so  that  the  congregation  is  offended,  the 
curate  shall  advertise  him  not  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  till  he 
have  duly  repented  of  and  amended  his  former  naughty  life."  But?in 
the  present  case  there  is  not  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  appellant's 
moral  character,  and  his  conduct  is,  by  universal  testimony,  allowed 
to  have  been  irreproachable.  As  to  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  depraved,  it  was  shown  that  the  book  of  family 
exercises  he  had  compiled  was  taken  from  it,  and,  in  one  of  his  letters 
which  was  produced,  he  had  said  that  he  valued  it  second  only  to  the 
Bible.  The  mode  in  which  he  was  made  out  to  have  been  a  depraver 
of  the  Common  Prayer  is  a  curious  specimen  of  subtlety,  not  unworthy 
of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  He  assumes  that  all  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  not  printed  in  the  Extracts  are  omitted  on  account  of  the 
doctrines  they  teach,  and  he  afl5rms  that  some  parts  so  omitted  are 
also  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  doctrines  in  the 
Common  Prayer  are  supported  by  some  of  these  omitted  passages,  and 
he  contends  that  omission  is  rejection,  and  rejection  is  depravation. 
But  the  Privy  Council  asserts  that  omission  is  not  rejection.  If  it 
were,  the  Lectionary  of  the  new  Prayer  Book  would  be  open  to  this 
grave  charge.  The  Judges,  therefore,  after  passing  a  severe  censure  on 
Sir  R  Phillimore,  stated  that  they  should  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
reverse  his  decision,  and  admonish  the  vicar  to  refrain  from  any  such 
proceedings  in  future,  and  lay  on  him  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  below  and  in  appeal.  This  is  the  third  ecclesiastical 
decision  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  which  has  been  condemned  by  a 
superior  Court  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  it  is  well  for  the  credit 
of  the  Arches  Court  that  it  has  been  placed  in  other  hands.  This  is, 
moreover,  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  "  constructive  heresy." 

Intrigue  wiph  Rome. — During  the  past  month  no  small  stir  has 
been  created  by  a  report  that  a  mysterious  negotiation  had  been 
opened  with  Rome  by  a  portion  of  the  Ritualistic  clergy.  An  anony- 
naous  letter,  entitled  "  Christianity  and  Erastianism,"  was  addressed 
hy  an  Anglican  priest  to  Cardinal  Manning,  through  the  press,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  had  so  seriously 
Affected  the  religious  character  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  any  longer  to  remain  in  communion  with  it.  The 
Erastianism  was  of  so  thorough  and  degrading  a  type  that  the  threat 
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to  enforce  its  discipline  had  caused,  and  was  causing,  many  and  many 
an  Anglican  clergyman  to  ask  whither  he  should  turn  himself  to  find 
some  system  more  in  harmony  with  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament,  atid  he  turned  naturally  to  Eome.  The  writer  assures  the 
Cardinal  that  he  and  his  friends  would  find  no  diflSculty  with  the 
dogmas  of  Bome,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  they  should  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility.  He  only  asks  permission  to  use  the 
service  in  English  and  to  be  spared  the  indignity  of  reordination. 
He  and  those  lor  whom  he  speaks,  with  their  followers,  might  then 
form  a  local  church  in  communion  with  Rome,  but  retaining  some 
national  privileges  like  the  ancient  Gallican  Church.  A  telegram 
from  Bome  stated  that  the  scheme  had  been  supported  by  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  that  it  was  not  received  unfavourably  by  the  Pope,  who 
hoped  to  see  the  erection  of  a  Uniat  Church,  which  would  gradually 
come  within  his  grasp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal  is  said  to 
repudiate  the  existence  of  any  such  negotiation,  and  denies  that  he 
has  any  connection  with  it.  The  extreme  probability  of  such  a  move- 
ment has  doubtless  given  a  degree  of  credibility  to  it,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  await  its  further  development  under  the  operation  of  Lord 
Penzance's  decisions. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  letter,  which  bore  the  signature  of 
"  Presbyter  Anglicanus,'*  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  about  a  hundred  of 
the  advanced  Bitualistic  clergymen  hastened  to  disclaim  all  connection 
with  it.  The  signatures  were  collected  in  haste,  in  about  three  days, 
and  affixed  to  a  Declaration,  which  was  sent  to  the  Times.  Hie 
signatories  were  said  to  be  representative  men,  and  to  include  most, 
if  not  all,  those  who  had  been  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  prosecutions. 
It  ran  thus : — "  We,  the  undersigned  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  belonging  to  the  school  commonly  known  as  High  Church, 
hereby  disown  and  repudiate  all  share  in,  and  sympathy  with,  an 
anonymous  letter  recently  addressed  to  Cardinal  Manning,  ostensibly 
in  the  name  of  that  school,  petitioning  for  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  Uniat  Church  in  subordination  to  the  Papacy.  And  we 
further  declare  that,  apart  from  other  serious  and  numerous  obstacles, 
we  do  not  believe  that  so  much  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  with  the 
Church  of  Bome  is  possible  imtil  the  Vatican  decrees  have  been 
retracted  with  as  much  formality  as  they  were  promulgated." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  clergy  who  have  affixed  their  signatures 
to  this  Declaration  identify  the  High  Church  party  with  the  Eitualism 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  in 
England  to  be  altogether  illegal ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  High  Church- 
men, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  as  fully  repudiate 
all  connection  and  sympathy  with  them  as  they  disclaim  all  associa- 
tion with  those  who  are  farther  advanced  than  themselves  towards 
Bome.  All  Eitualists  are  High  Churchmen,  but  all  High  Churchmen 
are  not  Bitualists.  Tt  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact  that  Mr. 
Mackonochie  and  his  i'r'ends  clearly  indicate  that  their  quarrel  with 
Bome  is  not  with  its  dogmas,  or  doctrines,  or  practices,  but  with  the 
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Vatican  decrees,  and  that,  if  these  were  formally  retracted,  there 
would  be  "  a  basis  for  negotiation."  This,  at  any  rate,  is  plain  and 
honest  speaking.  Why  cannot  they  take  another  step  in  the  circle 
of  honesty,  and  quit  the  Protestant  Church,  on  whose  honours  and 
emoluments  they  are  fattening,  while  they  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  destroy  its  character  ? 


^\t  %nt\ffx  of  i\t  Sfiur 


"  'Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which 
•entereth  into  that  within  the  veil." — Hebrews  vi.  19. 

ON  the  margin  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  and  laves  our  island 
home,  an  object  of  absorbing  interest  may  often  be  observed — 
a  ship  riding  at  anchor  near  a  lee  shore  in  an  angry  sea.  She 
has  drifted,  ere  she  was  aware,  too  near  a  rock-bound  coast ;  the  wind 
ia  blowing  direct  on  shore ;  there  is  not  room  to  tack ;  whether  she 
should  point  her  prow  north  or  south,  she  will  strike  a  projecting 
headland  ere  she  can  escape  from  the  bay.  One  resource  remains — 
to  anchor  where  she  is  till  the  wind  change. 

There  she  lies.  Stand  on  this  height,  and  look  down  upon  her 
through  the  drifting  spray.  I  scarcely  know  in  nature  a  more  inter- 
esting or  more  suggestive  sight.  The  ship  is  dancing  on  the  waves ; 
she  appears  to  be  in  their  power,  and  at  their  mercy.  Wind  and 
water  combine  to  make  her  their  sport.  Destruction  seems  near,  for 
if  the  vessel's  hull  is  dashed  by  these  waves  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
coast,  it  will  be  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  you  have  stood 
and  looked  on  the  scene  a  while,  and  the  ship  still  holds  her  own. 
Although  at  first  sight  she  seemed  the  helpless  plaything  of  the 
elements,  they  have  not  overcome — ^they  have  not  gained  upon  her 
yet.  She  is  no  nearer  destruction  than  when  you  first  began  to  gaze 
in  anticipation  of  her  fat<e. 

The  ship  seems  to  have  no  power  to  resist  the  onset  of  wind  and 
wave.  She  yields  to  every  blast  and  every  billow.  This  moment 
she  is  tossed  aloft  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  next  she  sinks 
heavily  into  the  hollow.  Now  her  prow  goes  down  beneath  an 
^vancing  breaker,  and  she  is  lost  to  view  in  the  spray ;  but  anon  she 
emerges,  like  a  sea-fowl  shaking  the  water  from  her  wings  and 
rejoicing  in  the  tumult.  As  she  quivered  and  nodded  giddily  at  each 
assault,  you  thought,  when  first  you  arrived  in  sight,  that  every 
moment  would  prove  her  last ;  but  now  that  you  have  watched  the 

*  "The  Anchor  of  the  Bonl,  and  other  Semont.*'    By  Ihe  Ittto  Ber«  W.  Amot. 
Xrtmdon :  Helson  and  Sons,  PatenuMter  Sow. 
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conflict  long,  it  begins  to  assume  in  your  mind  another  aspect,  and 
promise  another  end.  These  motions  of  the  ship  now,  instead  of 
appearing  the  sickly  movements  of  the  dying,  seem  to  indicate  the 
calm,  confident  perseverance  of  conscious  strength  and  expected 
victory.  Let  winds  and  waves  do  their  worst,  that  ship  will  meet 
them  fearless,  will  hold  her  head  to  the  blast,  and  maintain  her  place 
in  defiance  of  their  power. 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  ship's  safety  ?  No  other  ship  is  in  sight 
to  which  she  may  cling ;  no  pillar  stands  within  reach  to  which  she- 
may  be  moored.  The  bond  of  her  security  is  a  line  that  is  unseen. 
The  ship  is  at  anchor.  The  line  on  which  she  hangs  does  not  depend 
on  the  waters,  or  anything  that  floats  there;  it  goes  through  the 
waters,  and  i'astens  on  a  sure  ground  beyond  them. 

Thus,  though  the  ship  cannot  escape  from  the  wild  waters,  she  is 
safe  on  their  surface.  She  cannot,  indeed,  take  the  wings  of  a  dove 
and  fly  away  so  as  to  be  at  rest ;  but  the  sea  cannot  cover  her,  and 
the  wind  cannot  drive  her  on  the  beach.  She  must,  indeed,  bear 
a  while  the  tempest's  bufTetings ;  but  she  is  not  for  a  moment  aban- 
doned to  the  tempest's  will.  The  motto  of  that  ship  is  the  motto  once 
held  aloft  in  triumph  by  a  tempted  but  heroic  soul :  "  We  are  per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  doWn, 
but  not  destroyed  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9). 

An  immortal  creature  on  this  changeful  life  is  like  a  ship  upon  th& 
ocean.  On  the  strength  of  that  obvious  analogy  the  Apostle  intimates,, 
by  a  bold  yet  perspicuous  figure,  that  we  have  **  an  anchor  of  the 
soul."  The  soul,  considered  as  a  passenger  on  the  treacherous  sea  of 
Time,  needs  an  anchor ;  and  an  anchor  *'  sure  and  stedfast "  is  provided 
for  the  needy  soul. 

In  many  respects  the  world,  and  human  life  on  it,  are  like  the  sea.. 
Itself  restless,  it  cannot  permit  to  rest  any  of  the  pilgrims  that  tread 
its  heaving,  shifting  surface.  At  some  times,  and  in  some  places, 
great  tempests  rise ;  but  even  in  its  ordinary  condition  it  is  always- 
and  everywhere  uncertain,  deceptive,  dangerous.  Currents  of  air  and 
currents  of  ocean  intermingle  with  and  cross  each  other  in  endless  and 
unknown  complications,  bringing  even  the  most  skilful  mariner  to  his 
wits'  end,  making  him  afraid  either  to  stand  still  or  to  advance.  On 
this  heaving  aea  we  must  all  lie.  Even  our  Father  in  heaven  does 
not  lift  up  His  own,  and  Christ  the  Son  does  not  ask  Him  so  to  do : 
*'I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world ;  but 
that  Thou  shoiQdest  keep  them  from  the  evil."  The  best  that  can  be 
done  for  them,  in  this  world,  is  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  or 
striking  on  the  shora  The  soul  is  tossed  by  many  temptations ;  but 
the  anchor  of  the  soiQ  is  sure  and  stedfast  within  the  veiL  Without 
are  fightings,  within  are  fears — aU  these  are  against  us  ;  but  one  thing 
will  over-balance  and  overcome  them — "  Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
inGod.** 

Hop9  sometimes  aigoifies  the  act  of  a  human  spirit  laying  hold  of 
an  imseen  object,  and  sometimes  the  object  unseen  whereon  the 
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human  spirit  in  its  need  lays  hold.  These  two  significations  may  be 
combined  together ;  they  are  so  combined  here.  "  The  Hope  set 
before  us  "  is  Christ  entered  for  us  now  within  the  veil,  and  the  hope 
that  "  we  have  "  is  the  exercise  of  a  believing  soid  when  it  trusts  in 
the  risen  Bedeemer.  These  two  cannot  be  separated.  The  one  is  the 
grasp  which  a  believing  soul  takes  of  Christ,  and  the  other  is  the 
Christ  whom  a  believing  soid  is  grasping.  These  two  run  so  close 
together  that  you  cannot  perceive  where  the  joining  is.  '*  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  Even  so,  Lord ;  and  what  human  eye  can 
tell  the  very  line  which  marks  where  the  branch  ends  and  the  vine 
begins  ?  Christians  are  members  of  Christ,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones.  "As  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  "  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  Me  ? "  "  Which  Hope  we  have."  If  you  ask  me. 
Whether  does  he  mean,  by  hope,  the  Christ  on  Whom  his  soul  is 
leaning,  or  his  own  act  of  leaning  on  Christ  ?  I  answer.  Both.  You 
cannot  have  one  of  these  without  having  both.  The  branch  has  the 
vine ;  but  it  has  also  its  own  living  growth  into  the  vine.  And  if  it 
had  not  that  living  growth  into  the  vine,  it  woidd  not  have  the  vine. 
So  the  sold  has  Chr&t,  and  also  its  own  living  faith  in  Christ,  wanting 
which  it  would  have  no  Christ. 

Mark  well  here  what  it  is  that  renders  a  disciple  safe  and  firm  as 
he  floats  on  the  rushing  tide  of  Time.  It  is  not  terror  of  the  Lord  in 
hiB  conscience.  Such  terror  may  awaken  a  slumberer,  and  make  him 
flee  to  that  which  will  keep  him ;  but  the  terror  itself  cannot  keep 
him.     Fear  repels ;  it  is  hope  that  holds — ^blessed  hope  ! 

The  anchor  must  not  be  cast  on  anything  that  floats  on  the  water, 
however  large  and  solid  it  may  seem.  The  largest  thing  that  floats  is 
an  iceberg.  But,  although  an  iceberg  does  not  shake  like  a  ship,  but 
seems  to  receive  the  waves,  and  permit  them  to  break  on  its  sides  as 
they  break  on  the  shore,  it  would  be  ruin  to  anchor  the  ship  to  it, 
Tlie  laiger  and  the  less  would  drift  the  same  way,  and  perish  together. 
Ah !  this  stately  Church — ^this  high-seeming  and  high-sounding 
ecclesiastical  organization  !  Woe  to  the  human  spirit  that  is  tempted 
in  the  tossing  to  make  fast  to  that  great  imposing  mass !  It  is  not 
sure  and  stedfast.  It  is  floating ;  it  moves  with  the  current  of  the 
world ;  it  moves  to  an  awful  shore  !  Not  there,  not  there !  Your 
hope,  when  you  stretch  it  out  and  up  for  eternal  life,  must  enter  "  into 
that  within  the  veil,  whither  the  Forerunner  is  for  us  entered." 

Nor  will  it  avail  a  drifting  ship  to  fix  its  anchor  on  itself.  It  would 
be  very  childish  to  try  tins  method;  but  I  have  seen  fuU-grown 
people  betake  themselves  with  great  energy  to  this  foolish  shift. 
When  a  boat  on  a  stream  broke  adrift  with  a  few  unskilful  people  on 
board,  I  have  seen  them,  in  their  alarm,  grasp  the  gunwale,  and  bend 
themselves,  and  draw  with  all  their  might  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore.  In  spite  of  their  drawing,  the  boat  glided  with  them  down  the 
stream.  In  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  such  childishness  is  even  more 
common.  Faith  in  one's  own  faith  or  charity  is  a  common  exercise 
among  men.    Beware  I    Hope  must  go  out  for  a  hold^  even  as  the 
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ship's  anchor  must  be  flung  away  from  the  ship.  The  eye  is  made 
for  looking  with,  not  for  looking  at.  Away  from  all  in  ourselves,  and 
out  through  all  that  floats  like  ourselves  on  this  shifting  sea,  we  must 
throw  the  anchor  of  the  soul  through  the  shifting  waters  into  Him 
who  holds  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Mark,  further,  that  hope  in  Christ  is  specifically  the  anchor  of  the 
souL  Here,  like  draws  to  like ;  spirit  to  spirit  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  worship  Him  in  spirit.  There  is  no  anohbr 
that  will  make  our  temporal  possessions  fast.  Wealth,  and  friends, 
and  even  life,  may  drift  away  any  day  on  the  flood,  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  arrest  the  movement.  These  bodily  things  may  or  may  not 
abide  with  a  Christian,  but  his  anchor  does  not  hold  them.  It  is  only 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  not  an  anchor  of  the  body.  We  must  not 
expect  from  the  Lord  what  He  never  promised. 

There  are  contrivances,  not  a  few,  in  our  day,  for  fixing  material 
property,  so  that  it  shall  not  drift  away  in  the  currents  of  time.  The 
system  of  assurances,  both  on  life  and  property,  has  reached  an  enor- 
mous magnitude.  Amidst  its  great  and  manifold  branches,  the  wicked 
have,  of  late  years,  like  wild  iDcasts  in  a  forest^  found  cover  for  various 
crimes.  Things  are  now  made  fast  which  our  forefathers  thought 
essentially  uncertain,  like  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Treasures  are 
insured  while  they  cross  the  sea  in  ships,  so  that,  though  the  vessel 
go  to  the  bottom,  the  importer  gets  his  own.  The  food  and  clothing 
of  a  wife  and  children,  which  formerly  were  left  to  float  on  the  un- 
certain waters  of  the  husband  and  father's  life,  are  made  fast  by 
insurance  to  an  anchor  which  holds  them,  although  that  life  should 
glide  away.  Taking  up  the  obvious  analogy  employed  in  this  Scrip- 
ture, one  of  the  insurance  societies  has  adopted  the  anchor  as  its 
name. 

But  the  action  of  these  anchors  is  limited,  to  things  seen  and  tem- 
poral. They  cannot  be  constructed  so  as  to  catch  and  keep  any 
spiritual  thing.  They  may  hold  fast  a  wife's  fortune,  when  the  life 
of  the  bread-winner  falls  in,  but  they  cannot  maintain  joy  in  her 
heart,  or  kindle  light  in  her  eye.  Far  less  can  they  insure  against 
the  shipwreck  of  the  souL  With  these  things  they  do  not  inter- 
meddle. All  the  world  may  be  gained  for  a  man,  and  kept  for  him 
too,  and  yet  he  is  a  loser,  if  he  lose  his  own  souL  Only  one  anchor 
can  grasp  and  hold  the  better  part  of  man,  and  that  is  the  hope  which 
enters  into  the  heavens,  and  fastens  there  in  Jesus. 

The  anchor — ^in  as  far  as  it  indicates  the  object  which  hope  grasps 
— the  anchor  is  "  sure  and  stedfast."  The  expressions  are  exact  and 
full.  The  words  are  tried  words.  They  are  given  in  order  that  we 
might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope 
set  before  us. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  one's  hope  may  be  disappointed ; 
the  support  you  lean  on  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  sustain  you. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  deception ;  in  the  other,  weakness.  A  Christian's 
hope  is  not  exposed  to  either  flaw;  it  is  both  "sure  and  stedfast;" 
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that  ia,  the  Bedeemer,  who  holds  them,  is  willing  and  able.  He  will 
not  falsely  let  you  go,  nor  feebly  faint  beneath  your  weight.  He  is 
int6  and  strong — for  these  are  the  words.  He  both  wiU  and  can  keep 
that  which  we  commit  to  Him  against  that  day. 

With  the  same  meaning,  but  by  means  of  another  analogy,  Christ 
is  represented  elsewhere  in  Scripture  as  a  foundation ;  and  it  is  in- 
timated that  the  foundation  is  a  tried  one.  It  has  been  put  to  the 
etraiu;  and  has  stood  the  test. 

In  modem  practice  great  importance  attaches  to  the  trying  of  an 
-anchor.  Many  ships  have  been  lost  through  accident  or  fraud  in  the 
manufactiu*e.  The  instrument  had  a  good  appearance,  but  there  was 
a  flaw  in  its  heart ;  and  when  the  strain  came,  it  snapped,  and  all 
was  lost.  For  the  security  of  the  subject,  the  Government  have 
erected  an  apparatus  for  testing  anchors ;  and  the  royal  seal  is 
stamped  on  those  that  have  been  approved.  When  the  merchantman 
purchases  an  anchor  so  certified,  he  has  confidence  that  it  will  not 
fail  him  in  his  need.  It  is  interesting,  and  even  solemn  work,  to  test 
anchors,  and  stamp  them  as  approved.  Beware  !  set  not  the  seal  on 
one  that  is  doubtful,  for  many  precious  lives  will  yet  be  intrusted  to 
its  keeping. 

He  who  is  now  the  anchor  of  the  soul  within  the  veil,  was  "  made 
perfect  through  suffering." 

The  safety  of  which  this  text  speaks,  is  safety  such  as  an  anchor 
Affords.  This  is  different  from  the  safety  of  a  ship  on  a  stormless  sea,  and 
different  from  the  safety  of  a  ship  that  is  moored  fore  and  aft  within  the 
waUs  of  a  harbour.  Both  these  positions  ai*e  safe ;  but  they  differ 
both  from  each  other  and  from  safety  by  an  anchor.  Man  imfallen 
enjoyed  the  first  kind  of  safety,  and  the  ransomed  in  rest  enjoy  the 
second ;  but  the  place  of  a  believer  in  the  body  is  neither  like  that  of 
a  ship  on  a  calm  sea,  nor  like  that  of  a  ship  within  the  harbour, — ^it 
is  like  a  ship  exposed  to  raging  winds  above,  and  deceitful  currents 
below.  Such  a  soul  may  be  abundantly  safe :  but  its  safety  is  of  the 
kind  that  a  ship  enjoys  while  it  is  exposed  to  the  storms,  and  before 
it  reaches  the  haven — the  safety  that  an  exposed  ship  enjoys  through 
an  anchor  that  is  sure  and  stedfast. 

Take  now  a  series  of  practical  lessons. 

1.  The  ship  that  is  kept  by  an  anchor,  although  safe,  is  not  at  ease. 
It  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  dread  destruction ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  handy  does  it  enjoy  rest.  '*'  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  con- 
cerning the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you."  Those  who  have  entered 
the  harbour  do  not  need  an  anchor ;  and  those  who  are  drifting  with  the 
stream  do  not  east  one  out.  The  hope  which  holds  is  neither  for  the 
world  without  nor  the  glorified  within,  but  for  Christ's  people  as  they 
pass  through  life — rejoicing  with  trembling;  faint,  yet  pursuing, 
"  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have 
overcome  the  world." 

2.  But  further :  the  ship  that  is  held  by  an  anchor  is  not  only 
tossed  in  the  tempest  like  other  ships,  it  is  tossed  more  than  other 
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ships.  The  ship  that  rides  at  anchor  experiences  rackings  and^ 
Leavings  that  ships  which  drift  with  the  tide  do  not  know.  So,  souls 
who  have  no  hold  of  Christ  seem  to  lie  softer  on  the  surface  of  a 
heaving  worid  than  souls  that  are  anchored  on  His  power  and  love. 
The  drifting  ship,  before  she  strikes,  is  more  smooth  and  more  com- 
fortable than  the  anchored  one ;  but  when  she  strikes,  the  smoothness 
is  all  over.  The  pleasures  of  sin  are  sweet  to  those  who  taste  them ;. 
but  the  sweetness  is  only  for  a  season.  "  The  wicked  shall  be  driven 
away  in  his  iniquity ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death." 

3.  When  the  anchor  has  been  cast  into  a  good  ground,  the  heavier 
the  strain  that  comes  on  it,  the  deeper  and  firmer  grows  its  hold.  As 
winds  and  currents  increase  in  violence,  the  mchor  bites  more  deeply 
into  the  solid,  and  so  increases  its  preserving  power.  It  is  thus  with 
a  trusting  soiil ;  temptations,  instead  of  driving  him  away  from  his 
Saviour,  only  fix  his  aflfections  firmer  on  the  Eock  of  Ages.  "  When  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ; "  when  I  am  most  exposed,  then  am  I  safest,, 
in  the  hollow  of  my  Redeemer's  hand.  If  you  have  hold,  it  is  in  a 
time  of  temptation  that  you  will  increase  the  intensity  of  your  grasp. 
Accordingly  you  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  Christians  who 
have  passed  through  a  great  fight  of  afflictions  are  stronger  in  the 
faith  than  others  who  have  always  sailed  on  a  smooth  sea. 

4.  The  ship  that  is  anchored  is  sensitive  to  every  change  of  wind  or 
tide,  and  ever  turns  sharply  round  to  meet  and  resist  the  stream,  from 
what  direction  soever  it  may  flow.  A  ship  is  safest  with  her  head  to 
the  sea  and  the  tempest.  In  great  storms  the  safety  of  all  often  depends 
on  the  skill  with  which  the  sailors  can  keep  her  head  to  the  rolling- 
breakers.  Life  and  death  have  sometimes  hung  for  a  day  and  a  night 
in  the  balance,  whether  the  weary  steersman  could  keep  her  head  to 
the  storm  until  the  storm  should  cease.  Even  a  single  wave  allowed 
to  strike  her  on  the  broadside  might  send  all  to  the  bottom.  But  to 
keep  the  ship  in  the  attitude  of  safety,  there  is  no  effort  and' no  art 
equal  to  the  anchor.  As  soon  as  the  anchor  feels  the  ground,  the 
vessel  that  had  been  drifting  broadside  is  brought  up,  and  turns  to 
the  waves  a  sharp  prow  that  cleaves  them  in  two  and  sends  them 
harmless  along  the  sides. 

Watch  from  a  height  any  group  of  ships  that  may  be  lying  in  an 
open  roadstead.  At  night  when  you  retire  they  all  point  westward ; 
in  the  morning  they  are  all  looking  to  the  east.  Each  ship  has 
infallibly  felt  the  first  veering  of  the  wind  or  water,  and  instantly 
veered  in  the  requisite  direction,  so  that  neither  wind  nor  wave  has 
ever  been  able  to  strike  her  on  the  broadside.  Thereby  hangs  the 
safety  of  the  ship. 

Ships  not  at  anchor  do  not  turn  and  face  the  foe.  The  ship  that  is 
left  loose  will  be  caught  by  a  gust  on  her  side,  and  easily  thrown 
over. 

As  with  ships,  so  with  souls  ;  those  that  are  anchored  feel  sensitively 
the  direction  and  strength  of  the  temptation,  €md  instantly  turn  to 
meet  and  to  overcome  it ;  whereas  those  that  are  not  anchored  are 
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suddenly  overcome,  and  their  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  carry  them 
away.  '« We  are  saved  by  hope ; "  saved  not  only  from  being  outcast 
in  the  end,  but  from  yielding  to  temptation  now. 

It  is  a  vain  imagination  that  rises  in  ignorant  minds  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  that  when  a  sinner  gets  a  slad  hope  in  Christ's 
mercy,  he  will  not  be  careful  to  obey  Christ  s  law.  It  is  an  old 
objection,  and  perhaps  it  is  himian  and  natural ;  but  it  is  not  real — ^it 
is  not  true.  As  certainly  as  the  anchored  ship  feels  every  gust  and 
every  current,  and  turns  sharply  round  to  face  and  jQght  it,  so  certainly 
a  soul  that  has  hope  in  Christ  has  a  quick  and  sure  instinct  to  detect 
influences  and  companionships  and  customs  that  dishonour  the  Lord 
and  ensnare  his  people.  And  as  the  hopeful  spul  surely  detects  the 
danger,  it  also,  in  yiitxie  of  its  hold  and  hope,  turns  loimd  to  meet,  to 
resist,  and  to  make  the  devil  flee. 

I  suppose  no  youth,  since  Pharaoh  reigned  in  Egypt,  has  been 
exposed  to  a  greater  strain  of  temptation  than  that  which  Joseph 
overcame  in  Potiphar's  house.  But  it  was  hope  that  saved  him,  as  the 
anchor  saves  the  ship.  If  he  had  not  been  at  peace  with  God,  he 
would  have  been  like  a  ship  caught  on  the  broadside  by  a  hurricane. 
It  was  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast  within  the  veil 
before  the  blast  began,  that  enabled  him  to  overcome  it :  "  How  can 
I  do  this  great  evil,  and  sin  against  God  ?  " 

5.  When  the  ship  is  anchored,  and  the  sea  is  running  high,  there 
is  great  commotion  at  her  bows.  The  waves  in  rapid  succession  come 
on  and  strike.  When  they  strike  they  are  broken,  and  leap,  white 
and  angry,  high  up  on  the  vessel's  sides.  This  tumult  is  by  no 
means  agreeable  in  itself;  but  the  mariner  on  board  would  not  like  to 
want  it,  for  it  is  the  sign  of  safety.  If,  while  wind  and  waves  con- 
tinue to  rage,  he  shoidd  observe  that  this  commotion  had  suddenly 
ceased,  he  would  not  rejoice.  He  would  look  eagerly  over  the  bul- 
warks, and  seeing  the  water  blue  on  her  bows,  instead  of  the  hissing, 
roaring  spray,  he  would  utter  a  scream  of  terror.  The  smoothness  at 
her  bows  indicates  to  him  that  her  anchor  is  dragging.  The  ship  is 
drifting  with  wind  and  water  to  the  shore. 

Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  a  soul.    Brother,  you  hope  in  Christ. 
Do  not  be  surprised  that  the    currents    of   fashion    rub    some- 
times rudely  against  you.    It  is  explained  by  a  text  in  the  Bible : 
"  The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God."    If  you  are  fixed, 
a  great  flood  is  rushing  by,  and  it  must  needs  cause  a  commotion 
round  you.    An  impetuous  tide  of  worldliness  will  dash  disagreeably 
against  you  from  time  to  time.    Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  make  aU 
smooth.    Peace  may  be  bought  too  dear.    When  the  mighty  stream 
of  vanity  on  which  you  float  produces  no  ruffling  at  the  point  of 
contact — ^when  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  you,  and  you  not  disagreeable 
to  it^  suspect  that  your  anchor  is  dragging,  that  it  has  lost  its  hold, 
and  that  you  are  difting  into  danger. 

Cast  in  the  anchor  while  the  sea  is  calm :  you  will  need  it  to  lean 

on  when  the  last  strain  comes  on ! 
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THE  Nile,  which  is  always  called  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  never 
mentioned  by  name  in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  natural  objects  in  Egypt.  Lying 
almost  in  a  direct  line  from  south  to  north,  it  represents  in  length 
nearly  one-tenth  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  From  the  remotest 
periods  the  source  of  the  Nile  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
curiosity.  Among  the  learned  of  all  nations  it  has  begotten  an  interest 
bordering  on  enthusiasm.  Six  hundred  years  B.C.  the  King  of  Egypt, 
Psammitichus  I.,  organised  an  expedition  to  explore  Africa  and  trace 
the  Nile,  but  the  members  of  that  exploring  party  did  not  penetrate 
far  into  the  interior.  Herodotus,  480  B.C.,  enumerated  in  his  history 
the  several  conjectures,  and  added  the  despairing  conclusion,  "  Of  the 
source  of  the  Nile  none  can  give  any  account."  About  200  B.C., 
Eratosthenes,  the  learned  librarian  of  Alexandria,  evinced  more, 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Agreeing 
with  his  views,  came  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  150 
A.D.  He  considered  that  the  Western  Eiver,  or  White  Eiver,  is  the 
true  Nile,  and  he  placed  the  source  of  the  Western  Eiver  in  numerous 
lakes  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Seneca,  more  or  less  largely,  wrote  upon  the  question  of  the  Nile's 
source.  From  all  these  authorities  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
civilized  world  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  knew  little 
more  than  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
geographical  problem  of  centuries  was  no  nearer  solution  attheb^;in- 
ning  of  A.D.  1800,  than  it  was  in  a.d.  150.  When  the  subject, 
a  few  years  since,  was  being  discussed  at  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  a  singular  fact  came  to  light.  Attention  was  directed  to  a 
map  taken  from  an  Arabian  work — which  map  was  1,000  years  old — 
and  on  that  map  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  represented  as  being  in  a 
lake  called  Kura  Kavar,  situated  on  the  equator.  This  accords  with 
modem  discoveries.  The  late  honoured  Dr.  Livingstone  in  one  of  his 
letters  says,  *'  Slowly  and  [surely  has  the  light  dawned  on  my  mind 
that  the  predecessors  of  Ptolemy,  the  ge(^rapher  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  must  have  visited  this  very  region ;  and  all 
they  have  left  for  us  modems  is,  the  re-discoveiy  of  what  had  sunk 
into  oblivion."  Since  the  three  expeditions  of  Mohammed  Ali,  between 
1835  and  1841,  many  have  been  the  explorers.  The  names  of  Burton, 
Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Livingstone,  and  Stanley  at  once  rise  to  our 
minds.  Thus  from  ancient  and  modem  testimony  we  have,  so  far, 
reason  to  believe  that  vast  lakes  on  high  plateau  land,  some  3,000  or 
4,000  above  the  sea  level,  form  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Some 
think  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Speke  in  1858,  is  the  source ; 
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whilst  others  hold  that  the  lake  Tanganyika,  so  often  visited  by 
Livingstone,  is  the  fountain-head.  With  this  latter  view  we  sym- 
pathise, and  think  it  more  than  probable  that  to  the  lamented  and 
sainted  Livingstone  will  be  ultimately  awarded  the  honour  of  being 
the  first,  in  modem  times,  to  discover  the  source  of  Egypt's  grand  river. 
All  agree  to  tell  us  that  on  account  of  the  periodical  rains  the  waters 
of  the  river  begin  to  rise  in  June,  and  continue  rising  till  the  ending  of 
September — that  these  inundations  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
fertility  of  the  country — that  the  water,  which  is  usually  blue,  but 
brick-red  during  the  overflow,  is  salubrious,  and  that  the  river  abounds 
in  fish,  wlulst  on  its  banks  flourish  the  choicest  specimens  of 
vegetation. 

The  land,  so  regularly  irrigated,  will  yield  as  many  as  three  crops 
annually.  Wheat  or  barley  being  sown  first,  a  second  harvest  of 
cotton,  indigo,  or  millet  may  be  expected  after  the  vernal  equinox ; 
whilst  about  the  summer  solstice  the  owner  of  the  land  may  obtain  a 
third  crop  of  maize  or  millet.  Very  rarely  is  a  fence  to  be  seen  in 
Egypt,  and  a  walled  division  is  not  found.  The  fields  of  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  other  produce  are  divided  only  by  the 
artificial  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  conveyed  to  the 
thirsty  land.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  largely  clothed  with  verdure ; 
the  fan-crested  palm,  the  spreading  sycamore,  the  acanthus,  and  the 
acacia  being  often  found  in  groves  and  clusters.  Indeed,  as  Miss 
Martineau  observes,  everything  in  Egypt  depends  on  the  incessant 
struggle  which  the  great  river  maintains  against  the  forces  of  the 
Desert.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  ignorance  paid  homage  to  that  gigantic  and 
b^eficial  river  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  country.  Among  the 
rains  of  Bome  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  foimd  a  remarkable  statue 
which  is  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  It  represents  the  God 
Nilus  as  an  old  man  surrounded  by  sixteen  children,  in  allusion  to 
the  sixteen  cubits  at  which  the  inundation  of  the  river  begins  to  irri- 
gate the  land.  The  carved  work  at  the  base  of  the  statue  portrays  the 
hippopotamus,  crocodile,  ichneumon,  stork,  and  ibis,  which  frequent 
the  river  banks.  A  favourite  delineation  of  the  Nile  among  the 
ancients  was  that  of  a  human  form  binding  together  choice  flowers^ 
whilst  from  the  head  were  springing  up  various  water-plants.  To  the 
service  of  this  deity  a  priest  was  appointed  in  each  city  on  the  river 
side,  and  he,  and  he  only,  coiQd  officiate  at  the  embalming  and  inter- 
ment of  any  corpse  found  on  the  shore  of  the  sacred  stream.  This 
ignorant  idolatry  has  largely  passed  away ;  but  even  now  the  Egyptians 
speak  of  the  Nile  in  the  most  ecstatic  and  extravagant  terms.  One 
traveller  says : — "  Among  the  Egyptians  the  attachment  is  less  to  the 
soil  than  to  the  river — the  Eiver  Nile,  which  is  in  their  eyes,  as  it  was 
in  the  eyes  of  their  forei'athers,  a  sort  of  divinity.  They  speak  of 
their  NUe  with  the  intensity  of  personal  aifection.  It  is  their  daily 
benefactor.  To  it  they  owe  their  wealth,  great  or  small — ^the  verdure 
of  their  fields,  their  food,  their  diink,  their  clothing — for  it  produces 
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the  vegetables  and  the  fish  they  eat ;  it  gives  the  water  with  which 
they  quench  their  thirst  and  cook  their  victuals  ;  it  causes  the  cotton 
tree  to  grow  of  which  they  make  their  garments ;  it  supplies  their 
flocks  and  herds.  There  is  not  a  woman  on  its  banks  who,  from  the 
time  at  which  she  is  first  able  to  carry  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  or  bear 
one  in  her  hand,  does  not  daily  replenish  it  in  the  sacred  and  vener- 
able stream.  Its  praise  passes  into  a  proverb  in  their  daily  talk*  A 
himdred  times  I  have  been  told  in  Egypt,  *  You  will  return  hither. 
No  one  ever  drank  the  waters  of  the  NUe  without  being  irresistibly 
impelled  to  drink  them  again ';  and  there  is  also  an  Arabian  proverb— 
'  Had  Mahomet  drunk  the  waters  of  the  Nile  he  would  have  stayed  on 
earth  and  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  paradise. ' " 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  hear  what  modem  travellers  have  discovered 
of  the  Nile — touching  as  it  is  to  read  the  diary  of  a  good  and  God- 
fearing man,  like  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  written  on  the  very  banks 
of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries — ^yet  our  minds  travel  lack,  far 
back  into  the  buried  past,  and  we  think  of  the  earliest  recorded  event 
which  transpired  by  the  great  river  of  Egypt 

There  once  came  down  to  the  water-side,  an  affectionate  mother. 
Her  face  bore  the  marks  of  anxiety,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed  with  wild 
excitement.  Down  her  cheeks  hot  tears  of  auguish  streamed,  and 
close  to  her  throbbing  breast  she  pressed  the  tender  form  of  her  darling 
babe.  Cruel  tyrants  sought  the  fife  of  that  "  goodly  child."  Hence, 
much  as  such  an  action  was  opposed  to  the  woman's  deep  maternal 
aflection,  circumstances  compelled  her  to  tear  the  infant  of  three 
months  from  her  bosom,  and  leave  him  to  the  protecting  care  of  Gk)d — 
exposed  to  the  chilling  torrent  and  scaly  monsters  of  the  Nile.  Taking 
the  papyrus — perhaps  from  the  prevailing  Egyptian  belief  that  the 
plant  was  a  protection  from  crocodiles — she  wove  it  into  a  floating 
cradle,  and  having  made  it  waterproof  by  a  coating  of  bitumen,  she 
deposited  therein  her  much-loved  boy. 

**  Long  bending  o'er  her  sleeping  child, 
With  prayers  and  tears  sae  stood, 
Then  with  a  look  of  sorrow — ^wild, 
She  launched  I^i'tti  on  the  flood." 

Unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  sight,  the  mother  turned  away ;  but  not 
till  she  had  directed  the  sister  of  the  abandoned  one  to  linger  near  the 
spot  and  watch  the  child's  fate.  Now  it  happened  that  the  king's 
daughter  came  with  customary  simplicity  to  wash  in  the  river — to 
wash  not  herself  but  her  clothes,  for  in  those  primitive  times  king's 
daughters  performed  the  work  of  the*  laundress  for  themselves  and 
families.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  usual  attendants.  The  basket 
with  its  living  occupant  was  floating  down  the  stream.  She  directed 
her  slave  to  procure  the  basket  and  open  it,  when  to  her  surprise  she 
saw  the  tearful,  tender  child.  Now,  according  to  Josephus,  the  babe  was 
unusually  beautiful,  and  possibly  Its  beauty  won  the  favour  of  the 
princess.  The  child  also  cried,  and  probably  that  cry  of  the  helpless 
foundling  stirred  her  compassion.    By  whatever  feelings  she  was 
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influenced,  she  determined  to  rear  the  babe.  Bank,  caste,  nationality, 
all  melted  before  the  great  fact  of  womanhood.  She  was  a  woman, 
and  before  her  lay  an  outcast  child.  The  sister  being  at  hand, 
volunteered  to  procure  a  nurse  for  the  infant,  and  permission  being 
given,  the  child's  mother  was  quickly  brought,  who,  with  a  glad  heart, 
jondertook,  with  the  promise  of  wages,  what  she  would  wUlingly  have 
discharged  without  any  such  reward.  Thus,  though  the  king  had 
issued  an  iniquitous  decree  that  all  the  male  children  should  be 
destroyed,  yet  was  this  rejected  babe  adopted  and  reared  by  one  who 
^tood  next  the  throne.  He  who  passed  the  decree  was  Pharaoh.  She 
who  prepared  the  ark  of  bulrushes  and  left  her  tender  babe  therein 
was  Jochebed.  The  sister  who  watched  was  Miriam.  The  princess 
who  found  the  child  was  Thermuthis.  The  child  thus  exposed  and 
saved  was  called  Moses,  signifying,  "  saved  from  the  water." 

Thus  is  associated  with  the  Nile  the  wondrous  life  of  one  who  in 
babyhood  was  of  such  singular  beauty  that  Josephus  says  those  who 
met  him  as  he  was  being  carried  along  the  roads  stood  rivetted  by  his 
surprising  charms — one  who  subsequently  became  leader  in  the 
grand  exodus  of  Israel,  legislator  to  the  Hebrew  tribes,  laconic  penman 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Inspired  Annals — one  who  was  "  the 
Homer  as  well  as  the  Solon  of  his  country;"  who  "dared  to  climb 
a  quaking  Sinai  and  front  a  fire-girt  God  ; "  and  who,  at  the  ternuna- 
tion  of  his  earthly  course,  ascended  Pisgah's  Mount,  gazed  with 
strange  emotions  on  the  promised  land,  received  unutterable  revela- 
tions of  the  future,  and  passed  away  into  the  effulgence  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  Grod  supenntending  the  mysterious  burial  of  all  that  remained 
•of  the  saint's  mortality. 

Doubtless  it  was  painful  beyond  description  to  Jochebed  to  be 

^compelled  to  give  up  her  dear  boy  to  the  dangers  of  the  Nile,  but  she 

learnt  subsequently  that  there  was  One  above  who  cared  for  both  her 

And  her  babe.     So  is  it  often  through  very  severe  discipline  we  are 

led  out  into  the  wide  realms  of  light    The  dealings  of  Providence 

often  most  sadly  perplex  us.     We  cannot  understand  why  God  treats 

us  as  He  does.     But  it  shall  be  known  one  day,  when  we  shall 

acknowledge  that  all  was  for  the  best.    *    *    *    *    Some  might 

have  said,  "  If  the  child  is  to  be  saved,  if  he  is  destine^  to  become  a 

great  and  useful  man,  why  trouble  about  the  manner  in  which  you 

leave  hiia  ?    There  is  no  need  for  such  a  careful  construction  of  the 

bulrush  cradle.     Cast  him  by  the  water's  brink  just  as  he  is,  and  if 

he  is  to  live  he  will  liva"    But  not  so  thought  Jochebed.    With  all 

possible  care  she  twined  the  slender  reeds  together,  "  with  a  prayer 

did  every  osier  weave,"  and  took  every  known  precaution  to  make 

the  frail  barque  water-tight.    Then,  having  done  her  uttermost,  and 

placed  the  daughter  as  a  watch,  she  was  justified  in  leaving  the  rest 

in  the  hands  of  God.    She  wrought  to  the  last  as  though  the  safety 

of  her  dear  babe  depended  wholly  upon  her  caution  and  skill,  and 

then,  when  human  aid  could  go  no  farther,  she  resigned  the  matter  to 

Him  who  worketh  aU  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  His  own 
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will.    Thus  must  individual  effort  be  ever  united  with  Divine  agency- 
God  does  not  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  methods  until  all  ordinal 
means  have  failed.     Sometimes  the  wheels  of  providence  do  not  run 
in  the  usual  tracks  but  are  lifted  out  of  it  to  a  region  above  our  level ;. 
but  usually  man  is  a  co-worker  with  God.    So,  then,  whilst  the  truth 
that  all  the  events  of  earth  are  ordered  by  Heaven  should  lead  us  to- 
cast  our  care  on  God,  the  other  truth,  that  God  works  by  human 
means,  should  induce  us  to  watch  and  pray,  to  work  and  wait    The 
first  truth  should  beget  in  us  the  confidence  that  He  who  hath  begun 
a  good  work  in  us  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ — ^the 
second  truth  should  show  us  the  necessity  of  working  out  our  own. 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.    The  first  truth  should  teach  us 
to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  the  second  should  convince  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  ourselves.    The  lessons  taught  in  that  quaint  fable  of 
^sop  concerning  the  waggoner  whose  vehicle  was  hindered  by  the 
ruts  of  the  road  are  the  very  lessons  men  need  to  learn.    The  per- 
plexed driver  commenced  calling  loudly  upon  Jupiter  for  help,  but  a 
passer-by  suggested  that,  whilst  that  was  good,  it  was  not  enough,  but 
that  he  should  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel    The  man  did  so,  and 
was  speedily  delivered  out  of  his  difficulty.    This  is  the  lesson  taught 
us  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,    Earnest  prayer  and  earnest  action  must 
be  wedded.    Praying  with  the  heart  and  practising  with  the  hand 
must  go  together.    To  make^  or  attempt  to  make.  Divine  power  and 
wisdom  a  substitute  for  our  effort  and  prudence  is  not  only  disgraceful 
laziness,  but  shameful  presumption.     God  never  said,  "  My  strength 
is  a  substitute  for  yours,"  but  rather,  "  My  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  your  weakness.''  Your  weakness  must  do  its  best,  and  My  strength 
will  complete  the  task  I    Then  let  us  see  to  it,  that  every  jDm^  of  our 
Master  meets  with  a  ready  Factum  est  from  us  His  servants. — Bible 
Waters.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  HUchens. 


^biefes* 


Why  thjs  .Cross  op  Chbist?  An 
Essay  on  the  Legal  and  Moral 
Theories  of  Atonement,  consider- 
ed in  relation  to  their  common 
Aspects.  By  William  Mercer, 
B.A.  London:  J.  Snow  &  Co., 
Paternoster  Row. 

Thb  above  is  a  vigozoiuly  written 
essay  by  one  who  hais  evidently  read 
very  extensively  upon  all  the  aspects 
of  the  Atonement,  whether  ''oDJec- 
tive"  or  «' subjective."     He  is  con- 


versant with  every  shade  of  opinion 
between  Anselm  and  Bushnell,  and 
Calvin  and  Socinus.  TTta  object  is  a- 
laudable  one—viz.,  to  reconcile  all 
parties  on  some  broad  pzindple  of 
Atonement,  as  a  thing  of  more  import- 
ance than  tiie  scholastic,  and  too  oftoa 
feintastic,  distinctions  which  divide  the 
IMuties  and  embitter  their  controver* 
sies.  The  design  is  admirable,  bat  we 
are  not  sanffuine  of  its  accomplishment 
bv  the  mewods  here  adopted.  Some- 
of  the  angles  of  the  contending  theories 
may  seem  to  toudi,  but  there  is  laide- 
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hope  of  iheir  erer  bemgweldAd  into 
one  conaifltent  s]^8tem.  We  think  Mr. 
Meroer  ia  right  in  the  main  in  saying 
that  the  New  Teetament  lays  aa  much 
stress  upon  the  subjeotive  as  upon  the 
otjectiTe  aspeots  of  the  death  ot  Christ. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  nse  he 
makes  of  that  position  is  a  fiiir  one. 
We  cannot  admit  that  **  the  question 
as  to  whether  Christ  suffered  yolnno 
tarily  need  not  hamper  this  discussion." 
No  reasoning  can  hazmomse  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  either  with  the 
nature  of  God,  or  the  principles  of 
moral  goyemment,  which  does  not 
ifuiit  on  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  sufferings,  and  assign  to 
Him  an  innate  right  to  dispose  of  His 
person  in  relation  to  any  aspect  of  the 
vicarious  work.  No  Unitarian,  for 
instance,  can  consistently  admit  the 
voluntary  nature  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
and  it  cannut  be  an  indifferent  thing, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  Atonement.  We  cannot  sym- 
pathise with  the  writer's  objection  to 
Mr.  Dale's  view,  in  which  he,  in  a 
masterly  way,  defends  the  objective 
aspect  of  the  sufferings  of  Ohnst,  to 
the  effect  that  **  Ood  directly  afflicted 
Christ  at  death  by  forsaking  Him,  and 
this  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  sin  might 
be  objectively  and  adequately  tuffmd 
and  atoned  for."  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  the  author's  objection  to 
this  almost  universal  view  of  the 
Saviour's  passion.  Whatever  objec- 
tion may  be  urged  against  direct 
infliction  of  pain  upon  the  Mediator,  as 
much  holds  agunst  suffering  "  which 
naturally  met  Him  through  His  holy 
will  coming  into  contact  with  the  will 
of  man."  If  Qod  willed  to  subject 
His  Son  to  **  indirect "  suffering,  His 
nature  and  conduct  are  as  much 
implicated  in  any  supposed  inconsis- 
tency as  if  He  had  willed  that  the 
suffering  should  be  direct.  The  real 
mystery  and  scandtd  of  the  Cross 
remain,  and  cannot  be  toned  down  by 
any  theory  of  indirect  pain ;  nor  can 
the  ezegetical  demands  of  Scripture 
be  met  hj  such  a  mode  of  interpreta* 
tion*  The  stoutest  defenders  of  the 
olgective  vicarious  suffetings  of  Christ 
are  also  the  most  consistent  advocates 
of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  Mediation. 
Our  author  is,  we  believe^  wrong  in 
asserting     that     the     governmental 


theory  is  a  *'  subjective  "  rather  than 
an  ''objective"  theory.  It  is  both, 
and  all  modem,  generaUy  accepted 
views  are  fairly  rei>resentative  of  both 
aspects.  A  few  visionary  persons  her» 
and  there  may  try  to  separate  them, 
but  their  efforts  end  in  confusion  and 
disappointment.  It  is  the  objective 
aspect  of  the  Cross  which  gives  it  ita 
suojective  power.  It  manifests  the 
love  of  God,  the  pure  beneficence  of 
His  nature;  it  exhibits  His  love  of 
His  law,  of  moral  order,  of  the  well* 
being  of  all  holy  intelligences— His 
love  of  man  though  a  sinner — ^and  these 
are  the  grand  objective  realities  which 
give  any  moral  power  to  the  life  or 
sufferings  of  Chnst.  The  Cross  has 
no  power  over  the  human  breast  so 
long  as  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour 
are  regarded  merely  as  the  outcome  of 
the  Incamation  and  intermingling 
with  men.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
the  actual  result  of  a  pre-ordained  plan 
of  mediation,  which  shall  cancel  man's 
guilt  and  slay  the  enmity  of  man'a 
heart  against  God.  There  are  many 
excellent  things  in  the  essay,  but  some 
of  the  propositions  may  tend  to  open 
the  door  to  more  mischief  than  they 
shut  out,  though  it  is  obvious  that  th» 
writer  has  conscientiously  laboured  ta 
remove  those  objections  to  the  Atone- 
ment which  many  thouehtfcd,  but 
imperfectly  educated,  minds  entertain 
against  it. 


A  Chronological  and  Geoosa- 

PHICAL    InTBODUCTION    TO    THE 

Lite  of  Chbist.  By  Ch,  Ed. 
Caspari.  Translated  from  the 
Original  German,  with  Additidnal 
Notes,  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A*. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  88». 
George  street,  1876. 

Thebe  is,  we  fear,  too  much  ground 
for  the  assertion  of  the  learned  author 
of  this  book  thaX  the  chronological  and 
geographical  element  in  the  life  of 
Chnst  is  generally  regarded  as  without 
significance.  It  seems  to  many  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whether  His  pubUo 
ministry  extended  over  several  yean 
or  over  a  few  months;  whether  He« 
was  crucified  a.d.  30  or  in  some  other 
year.    They  can  see  no  particular  ad- 
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vantage  in  attempts  to  fix  the  exact 
pusitioD  of  the  towDS  and  Tillages  in 
"which  He  labonred.  or  to  decide  how 
often  He  was  in  Jerusalem.  Anyone, 
however,  who  has  watched  the  coarse 
of  modem  criticiem  will  he  aware  that 
the  historical  character  of  the  gospels 
has  been  imputed  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  anti-snpematnrausm,  but 
likewise  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy 
in  topography,  geography,  and  chro- 
nology;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
£enan  confesses  that  a  sight  of  the 
places  in  which  Jesus  lived  gave  to  the 
history  a  form  and  solidi^  which 
astomshed  him,  and  that  he  had  thus 
before  his  eyes  a  fifth  gospel,  torn,  but 
legible.  Moreover,  the  history  of  Ghiist 
has  its  roots  in  time  and  space,  and  we 
cannot  ignore  them  if  we  are  folly  to 
nnderstimd  Him.  We  therefore  wel- 
come Caspari's  masterly  work,  and 
bespeak  for  it  from  all  Biblical  students 
an  earnest  and  conscientious  investi- 
gation. It  is  by  a  long  way  the  most 
minute  and  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  local  and  temporal  relations  of 
'Christ's  life  which  has  yet  appeared, 
and  furnishes  our  strongest  ana  most 
admirable  framework  for  the  preeenta- 
'tion  of  His  character  and  work.  There 
is  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the 
-chronology  of  the  Jews  of  freat  worth. 
A  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  calendar 
is,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  under- 
standing of  many  statements  in  the 
gospels.  The  biith  of  Christ,  Caspiri 
places  after  the  1st  of  Tisra,  XT.  o.  752 
{September — October,  b.  a  2).  The 
ieetival  of  John  v.  1,  which  really 
holds  ihe  key  to  the  chronology  of 
Christ's  ministry,  he  makes  the  10th 
Tisra,  a.d.  28,  i.e.,  the  day  of  atone- 
ment in  that  year.  Our  Lord's  deaUi 
he  places  on  the  14th  Nisan  (7th 
Apnl),  A.D.  30.  The  whole  section  on 
the  time  of  Christ's  suffering  is  ad- 
mirable (pp.  196-217).  All  our  readers 
Are  aware  that  a  supposed  antagonism 
on  this  point  between  the  fourth 
gospel  and  the  Synoptics  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  strougholds  of 
the  Anti-Johannine  critics.  Caspari 
shows  conclusively  that  such  an  an- 
tagonism does  not  really  exist.  On 
another  point  of  great  moment  in  this 
controversy  Caspari  contends  that 
Judaaa,  beyond  Jordan,  is  tiie  pastoiai 
district   of  the   Janlan— the   ancient 


Gaulonitis;  t.e.,  the  scene  <^f  John'a 
baptism,  mentioned  in  John  i.,  was  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  sea  of  6en- 
nesareth,  and  not  near  Jericho,  and  in 
this  way  an  alleged  inaccuracy  of 
John's  is  removed.  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  valuable  on  every  ground,  and 
by  careful  readers  it  will  be  found  to 
present  a  substantial  hannony  of  the 
fourfold  record  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  to  confirm  the  historical  credibility 
of  the  fourth  gospel  cu  the  work  of  an 
eue'Witnesa,  It  is  an  admirable  help  to 
the  intdligent  study  of  the  New 
Testament. 


OxTU  Lord's  ThbeeBaisinqs  trou 
THE  Dead.  By  the  Bev.  Hugh 
MacmiUan,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
"Bible  Teachings  in  Nature/' 
&c.,  &c.  Qlasgow :  James  Made- 
hose.     1876. 

Dr.  Maghillaet  has  published  works 
which  display  greater  familiarity  with 
science,  and  make  a  more  extensive  use 
of  its  facts  for  the  illustration  of 
Biblical  truth ;  but  none  of  them  will 
be  more  widely  appreciated  or  more 
really  usefiil  uian  this.  It  gives  in 
substance  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
lectores.on  the  three  greatest  miracles 
of  our  Lord.  Without  entering  into 
prolonged  metaphysical  ari^ments, 
he  adequately  proves  the  credibilitv  of 
these  miracles,  portrays  with  rare  udli 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
them,  and  points  out  the  great  lessons 
they  were  designed  to  teach  in  reference 
to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and 
the  experience  of  suffering  and  death 
through  which  we  must  all  pass.  Dr. 
MacmiUan  is  an  extensive  reader,  and 
his  mind  reacts  on  what  he  reads.  He 
gathers  suggestions  and  illustrations 
from  the  most  remote  and  unlikely 
quarters,  weaves  them  into  harmony 
with  his  own  thought,  which  ib  always 
subtle  and  piercing,  and  presents  the 
results  of  hu  investigations  in  a 
beautiful  and  attractive  style.  To  a 
fine  appreciation  of  our  Lord's  Divine 
human  nature  and  of  His  relations  to 
us  as  the  healer  of  all  our  woes,  the 
author  unites  depth  and  tenderness 
of  sympathy  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
carry  his  words  direct  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  and  to  unaeal  the 
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fount  of  their  best  afiTeotions.  The 
book  is  not  only  rich  in  consolation  for 
monmers,  but  is  equally  adapted  to 
strengthen  ns  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
and  to  oyercome  me  terrors  of  death. 
The  questions  of  immortali^  and  of 
the  resurrection  are  clearly  and  forcibly 
discussed  from  the  Christian  stand* 
point — the  value  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  importance  on  the  other  of  analogies 
from  nature  exhibited— and  it  is  shown 
to  be  a  special  glory  of  Christ  that  He, 
and  He  alone,  is  the  '*  Besunectionand 
the  life.*'  It  is  always  refreshing  and 
helpful  to  see  the  ^eat  doctrines  of  the 
Co^l  expounded  m  a  free  yet  reverent 
spirit,  and  to  find  that  the  purest 
evangelical  faith  can  combine  with 
itself  the  highest  culture  and  the 
broadest  scholarslup.  And  this  pleasure 
Dr.  MacRullan  has  nobly  yielded  us. 


Thb  Eehains  op  the  Rev. 
RiCHABD  Cecil,  M.A«  A  new 
Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by 
his  Daughter,  and  Pre&ee  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  London  : 
Elliott  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row. 

\*  Cecil's  Remahts  "  deserves  to  be 
included  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature  amongst  the 
oddities  of  book-naming.  Like  the 
prophets  "remains,"  however,  there 
IS  life  in  them,  and  we  fhall  be  glad  if 
they  find  the  present  age  as  hearty  in 
their  appreciation  of  them  as  our 
frrandfathers  and  grandmothers  were. 
They  are  frill  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and 
worUiy  of  well  studying  by  those  who 
know  how  to  appropriate  and  apply 
the  words  of  the  wise. 

This  edition  is  a  very  handsome  one, 
and  suitable  for  a  gift- book  among 
Christian  friends. 


Wills  op  Theib  Owk.  Collated 
and  Arranged  by  William  Tegg, 
Author  of  ''  Laconics,"  London : 
William  Tegg  &  Co.,  Pancras 
Lane,  Cheapside.     1876. 


little?    This  is  a  rare  complaint  for  a 
review ;  but  when  an  author  who  so 
thoroughly  understands  his  business 
has  made  a  selection  of  so  excellent 
and  intorestinff  a  subject,  and  compiled 
his  book  with  so  much  taste  aa  is 
herein  shown,  we  are  naturally  tanta- 
lised that  there  is  no  more  of  it.     It 
must  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
fiiult  to  find  with  Mr.  Tegg's  collection 
of  quotations  from  curious  wills ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  a  pity  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity  was  not  seized  on  for  making, 
instead  of   an  enchanting   series  of 
oddities,    a    standard   work    on   the 
antiquities  of  the  subject.     The  cata- 
logue begins  at  the  earliest  times,  and 
endd  with  the  will  of  Lord  St.  Leonards. 
Our  criticism  is  finished,  and  we  can 
admire  some  of  the  quaint  bequests  of 
our  ancestors.     One  testator  devises 
five  shillings  annually  for  drink  for 
churchwardens  on  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin,  when  they  are  to  distribute 
liquor  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  shillings 
more  among  the  poor  of  their  parish. 
Many   people    bequeathed    sums   of 
money  to  pay  for  sermons  commemo- 
rating the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  the 
Spamsh  ArmalcLa.     And  sad  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  times  Ib  in  tiie 
numerous  legacies  to  redeem  Christian 
prisoners  frx)m  Turkish,  i.e.  Algerine, 
captivity.      Another   gentieman   be- 
queaths his  various  qualities — among 
others  his  hypocrisy— to  the  clergyman 
who  buries   him,  since  a  *'  modem 
good  man  "  requires  such.     It  is  also 
added   that    "  the  undertaker's   fees 
come  to  nothing,  as  I  won  them  from 
him  at  a  game  of  billiards  I "     Space 
forbids  oui*  quoting   more  from  the 
collection.     The  various  wills  are  in 
order  of  date,   furnishing  a  sort  of 
history  of  the  feeling  of  the  time.  ^  To 
those  who  can    appreciate  judicious 
selection  of  materials,  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  social  history  of  our 
predecessors,    we     recommend     Mr. 
j^^g^'s  book  with  cordiality  and  with 
oonhdence. 


End  It  ob  Mskd  It!  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Alcock,  B.A. 
London :  J.  Clark  &  Co. 


Mat  we  say  that  we  are  disappointed     This  is  a  well  written  and  earnest  plea 
m  thia  little  book,  simply  because  itis     for  the  reformation  of  abases  in  the 
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Esglish  Chnrcli  as  the  possible  pre- 
Tention  of  itA  disestablisbment,  wbxch 
would  be  the  writer's  dernier  reswrt^ 
Like  many  Liberal  and  Evangelical 
Ohurohmen,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
immense  mischief  done,  by  the  present 
relations  of  the  Ohuroh  to  the  State, 
to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  If 
we  oonld  beHeve,  as  he  does,  that 
reformative  measures  would  lessen 
abuses  and  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  the  State  CJnurch,  we  could  not 
wish  his  project  success;  for  we  are 
dbnTinced  that  reason,  social  and 
political  justice,  and  the  yoice  of  Holy 
Scripture,  united,  call  for  disestablish- 
ment pure  and  simple.  But  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  when  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church,  as  it  is,  has  the  boldness  and 
honesty  to  unveil  the  evils  of  a 
system  which,  in  the  abstract,  he  would 
prefer.  We  heartily  commend  this 
pamphlet  to  our  readers,  who,  should 
they  read  it,  will  find  some  painful 
revelations,  even  irom  a  clergyman's 
point  of  view,  inevitable  to  the  union 
of  the  Ohuroh  with  the  State. 


The  Amebioan  Mokthlt  fob 
Chbistian  Faxilies.  London: 
Richard  Dickinson,  Farringdon 
Street.  January  and  February, 
1876. 

This  publication,  introduced  via  Mr. 
Dickinson,  appears  a  deserving 
claimant  for  family  interest.  For 
sixpence  eighty  pa^es  of  good  reading 
are  supplied,  consisting  of  some  in- 
structive essays,  especially  those  on 
Syria,  in  the  January  number,  and  a 
critique  on  Longfellow's  writings. 
There  is,  besides,  the  average  oroi^ii 
of  fiction.  At  the  dose  there  is  an 
interesting  puzzle  page,  and  the  whole 
constitutes  an  attractive  serial.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  a  greater 
community  of  sucn  literature  were  to 
freshen-up  the  powers  and  ideas  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
ferry. 


The  Baptist  Hand-book  fob 
1876.  London:  Yates  &  Alex- 
ander, 21,  Castle  Street.  Price 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpouce. 

The  late  Mr.  Oroser's  anuual  supple- 


ment to  the  Baptist  Maoazizte,  which 
he  prepared  at  great  co%>t  and  with 
much  labour,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  **  Hand-book,"  which  is,  with  the 
growth  of  the  denomination,  annually 
increasing  in  bulk,  interest,  and 
accuracy.  Some  of  our  contemporaries 
have  complained  of  numerous  typo* 
graphical  errors  which  the  volume  for 
1876  oontaiDS ;  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  our  friend,  the  editor,  has 
been  able  to  combine  with  the  other 
multifarious  duties  of  his  secretaryship 
the  preparation  of  the  myriads  A 
figures  included  in  this  work.  We 
think  it  would  be  wise  of  the  committee 
of  the  Union  to  abstain  from  publish- 
ing a  list  of  "  Baptist  Notables,"  as  it 
not  very  euphoniously  designates  those 
deceased  members  of  the  body  who, 
by  the  conwMu^  oi  the  committee,  are 
deemed  eminent.  If  this  practice  be 
adhered  to,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
delay  the  date  of  enrolment  until  a 
longer  period  after  the  death  of  those 
thus  honoured,  so  that  the  feelings  of 
survivin^p  relatives  may  not  be  hurt. 
We  refrain  from  alluding  to  omissions 
of  a  later  date,  but,  in  our  own 
opinion,  John  Rvland,  sen.,  was  quite 
as  eminent,  and  a  great  deal  more 
notable,  than  his  excellent  son.  But 
we  neither  want  a  consistory  of 
canonization  nor  a  devil's  advocate,  as 
in  the  Bomish  curia ;  nor  the  thousand 
witnesses  who  must  testify  to  the 
merits  of  the  departed  saint  enrolled 
by  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constanti- 
nople* 


Bible  Cabtooits:  Fibst  Oboup^ 
*'  The  Child  Jesvs."  London : 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  Union,  2,  Ludgate  Circus 
Buildings.  Price  One  Shilling 
each,  or  mounted  and  glazed  (the 
set  of  four),  at  22s.  6d.,  56s.,  or 
70s. 

These  five  cartoons,  printed  in  sepia,, 
on  a  gold  ground,  24  in.  by  26  in.  in 
size,  are,  for  the  boldness  and  aoouracy 
of  the  drawing,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  ^  typographic  azecution,  far 
superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
of  the  kind.  T£ey  are  produced 
in  several  styles  of  mounting,  and. 
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while  the  cheapest  set  will  form  an 
elegant  and  valuable  adornment  to  the 
sohoolroom  and  nursery,  the  more 
highly  finished  specimens  are  worthy 
of  a  plaoe  in  the  halls  of  mansions 
and  in  public  buildings.  We  specially 
recommend  their  adoption  in  the  infant 
classes  of  all  oar  schools. 


KEOENT  PUBLICATIONS  op  the 
EELIGIOUS  TEAOT  SOCIETY. 

The  publishing  season  with  our 
friends  of  the  Tract  Society  continues 
all  the  year  round.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  we  have  received  from  them 
Isaao  WdtU;  Hia  Life  and  Writings, 
Ei»  Home  and  Friends  ;  a  lively  but  by 
no  means  exhaustive  biography,  by 
Btv.  E.  Paxton  Hood.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  apologized  to  his  readers  for 
publishing  specimens  of  Watt8*8  poetry 
and  classed  him  with  Blackmore, 
Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  he  little  thought 
that  the  undervalued  nonconformist 
was  to  attain  a  popularity  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  that  of  his  critic. 
We  thank  Mr.  Hood  for  his  pleasing 
volume,  but  on  rising  from  its  perusal 
feel  tiiat  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Watts  still 
remains  a  desideratum.  ^  Rivers  of 
Water  in  a  Dry  Place  (price  3s.)  is  a 
channinff  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  South  African  Missions,  which  will 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  not 
the  privileged  possessors  of  Dr.  Moffat's 
and  other  larger  works.  Personal 
JUcoUedions,  by  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Tayler 
(price  Is.  6d.)  contains  some  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mrs.  Fry,  Madam  de  Stael,  and  other 
less  eminent  individuals.  The  very 
brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Tayler  (who 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  tract- 
writen)  which  this  little  volume  con- 
tains, makes  us  feel  that  we  should  like 
to  know  more  of  so  good  and  holy  a 
man.  Sanctijication  as  Exhibited  in 
ihe  Word  of  Ood  (price  8d.}  is  a  season- 
able precis  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
regressive  Holiness,  which,  without 
being  controversial,  successfully  con- 
futes the  dangerous  notions  on  the 
subject  of  which  we  have  lately  heard 
■0  much.  Ohhj  me  (price  2s.}  and  Up 
io  Fifteen  (price  Is.  6d.)  are  two  of  the 
beet  stories  for  boys  we  have  lighted 
on  iae  many  a  day.  Their  author  has 
the  rare  gift  of  wzitmg  in  good  nervous 


English  such  books  as  the  lads  like, 
incorporating  in  them  high  moral 
principle  and  sound  religious  teachmg, 
without  being  goody-goody,  which  tne 
lads  dislike.  Coloured  Pictures  of 
Naiural  History,  prijUed  in  oil  colours* 
(Price  28. 6d.  the  set).  Twelve  of  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir's  delineations  of  animal 
life,  with  leti«r-pre8S  explanations, 
mounted  on  a  roller,  and  admirable  for 
the  nursery  and  the  infant-school. 
A  Sailor  Boy*s  AdveiUures  in  the  Land  of 
the  Sun,  price  Is.  Sunshine  after  JRain^ 
or,  Wilis  Experience  in  America,  Is. 
Lessons  Out  of  School,  6d.  Setma,  the 
Turkish  Captive;  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  Whately,  9d.  Unde 
JohnU  Stories  for  all  Weathers,  9d. 
Hymns  and  Poems  for  very  Little 
Children,  by  Hon.  M.  E.  L.,  with 
coloured  Illustrations,  2s.,  are  all 
worthy  of  commendation,  and  will 
gladden  the  hearts,  brighten  the  eyes, 
and  benefit  the  minds  of  the  young- 
sters. 


PEBI0DICAL8,  MAGAZINES,  &c. 

The  Exfositob.  January  and 
February,  1876.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughtoxu 

There  is  no  serial  that  we  receive 
with  greater  delight  than  The  Expositor. 
It  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  its  early  numbers.  Every  page  of 
it  bristles  with  thought.  Dr.  Beynolds* 
notes  on  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall's  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Jbtomans  are  terse, 
scholarly,  and  suggestive.  Professor 
Plumptre  continues  his  articles  on 
'<  The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia."  Mr. 
ELammond  has  began  a  series  of  papera 
on  "the  Vindictive  Psalms  Vindi- 
cated," in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  it  was  lawful  and  commendable 
for  the  writers  to  pray  for  the  instant 
temporal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  argument 
now,  but  hope  to  refer  to  it  in  a  future 
number.  There  are  several  other 
valuable  contributions,  among  which 
we  may  name  those  of  '*  Carpus  *'  and 
the  Editor.  Mr.  Cox  is  always  lively 
and  vigorous.  He  never  takes  up  a 
subject  without  throwing  light  upon  it, 
but  if  anythiug  he  occasionally  errs  by 
over-ingenuity. 
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Scottish  Baptist  Maoazinb. 
Paisley  ;  J.  &  R.  Parlane. 
London  :  Stock,  and  Yates  & 
Alexander. 

Ws  congiatulate  our  fiiends  in  the 
North  on  the  bright  and  lively  character 
of  the  two  numbers  of  this  magazine 
now  lying  before  us.  The  magazine, 
as  a  whole,  is  intended  for  the  churches 
in  SooiJand,  but  many  of  the  papers 
are  equally  applicable  to  ourselves. 
The  work,  e.^.,  assigned  to  the  Scotch 


ohurohes  by  our  brother  Dr.  Onlxoss, 
in  his  admirable  paper,  ought  to  be 
aimed  at  as  earnestly  by  the  ohurche» 
in  the  south .  The  magazine  is  published 
at  a  penny,  and  consists  of  sixteen 
pages.  The  papers  are,  therefore, 
necessarily  brief,  and  some  of  them, 
e,g, ,  those  on  ohurch  finance  will  su£for 
by  division.  On  this  subject  of  finance 
no  one  is  better  able  or  more  thoroughly 
entitled  to  speak  than  "Mi,  Howard 
Bowser,  and  we  anticipate  his  sub- 
sequent articles  with  great  pleasure. 
The  whole,  however,  is  good. 


THE  BUEIAL  QUESTION. 

Sir, — ^In  your  February  issue  (p.  82)  the  following  passage  occurs : — *'  It  is 
asserted  that  after  consecration  the  ground  becomes  the  exclusive  pronerty  of 
the  Established  Church,  and,  as  we  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  this  aoctrine 
has  been  praotically  affirmed  out  in  India,  where,  as  soon  as  a  see  was  ereoted 
in  Galcutui,  and  the  bishop  began  to  consecrate  the  cemeteries,  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Episcopal  Ohuroh  weie  at  once  excluded  from  the  burying 
srounds  which  had  been  used  indiscriminatelv  by  the  whole  community.  "R 
has  been  pertinently  asked  why  a  prelate's  walking  round  a  piece  of  ground, 
reciting  holy  texts,  should  effect  this  act  of  appropriation." 

We  reply, — No  right  of  appropriation  is  effected  thereby ;  and  the  cool  assump- 
tion of  any  such  right  by  the  priestly  party  is,  in  India,  if  not  also  equally  in 
England,  like  the  rest  of  their  assumptions,  utterly  groundless  and  illegal. 

As  to  Calcutta,  with  its  various  separate  cemeteries,  I  am  not  ^uite  sure  how 
the  case  stands ;  but  as  regards  Bengal  outside  of  Calcutta,  I  thmk  that  your 
statement,  to  be  correct,  should  be  amended  by  substituting  for  '*  this  dootrino 
has  been  practically  aj^rmed** — the  words — "  this  doctrine  nas  been  practiodlly 
and  officially  denied  "  m  India. 

(1)  The  greater  portion  of  the  Dacca  public  cemetery  is  consecrated,  as  they 
please  to  call  it ;  the  writer  conducted  two  or  three  funeral  services  therein 
between  the  years  1865  and  1867,  while  the  Episcopalians  were  buried  by  either 
the  chaplain,  his  clerk,  or  the  magistrate  in  charge. 

S2)  Cme  of  our  missionaries,  and  a  child  of  another,  were  buried  there  between 
17  and  1872,  by  either  our  own  missionaries,  or  the  chaplain  in  charge. 

(3)  In  January,  1869,  our  missionaries  petitioned  the  Government  of  Bengal 
for  an  enclosed  piece  of  ^ound,  our  native  Christian  burial  ground  beine  nearly 
ftdL  The  local  authorities  were  accordingly  directed  to  **  add  a  piece  of  land  to- 
the  Dacca  Cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  or  other  dissenting  community,*' 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

In  1871,  Bishop  wiiTnan  visited  Dacca,  and  at  the  request  of  the  chaplain 
consecrated  the  newly-added  ground,  nem,  can,,  Mr.  Bion  being  absent  at  the 
time. 

In  1872  leave  was  asked  of  the  chaplain  as  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
cemetery,  to  bury  therein  one  of  our  native  Christians.  He  refused,  because 
(1)  The  cemete^  was  not  for  the  use  of  native  Christians,  lliough  he  had 
buried  "  native  Christians  of  the  Ohurch  of  England  in  it."  (2)  The  Baptists 
had  a  cemetery  of  their  own,  conveniently  ignoring  the  fact  of  its  being  full. 
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In  1878  we  made  formal  demand  for  the  new  endosed  gitmnd  through  the 
magistrate ;  the  chaplain  refdaed  to  giye  it  np  unless  authoriaed  hy  the  bishop, 
j^otioe  the  old  Thomas  A'Beeket  spirit),  and  the  ease  was  handed  up  to 
Goyemment.  Boon  after  an  Indian  diuly  paper  stated  that  the  Dacca  chaplain 
refused  to  allow  unpleasant  bodies  of  dissenters  to  be  buried  in  land  granted 
by  Gk>Temment  on  the  understanding  that  part  of  it  should  be  used  bv 
dissenters.  This  was  denied  by  a  IHusca  paper,  "No  chaplain  could  be  so 
ignorant  of  his  duties,"  &c.,  &o.,  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct  Whereupon 
I  published  the  chaplain's  own  letters  in  the  same  paper,  chidlenging  him  to 
deny  their  authenticitv. 

The  Goyemment  called  on  him  for  an  explanation;  he  denied  haying  refused  in- 
terment to  dissenters,  insinuating  thereby  tnat  the  magistrate  had  fairly  reported 
the  case.  In  proof,  the  latter  referred  to  the  letters  published  by  me  nine 
months  before,  the  authenticity  of  which  none  dared  dispute.  An  apology  was 
then  demanded  of  him  through  the  bii^op,  who,  in  defence  questioned  (a)  the 
right  of  the  Goyemment  to  grant  land  for  the  burial  of  natiye  Christians,  (h) 
whether  Goyemment  had  granted  the  land  in  question  to  the  Baptists,  and  (c) 
while  fuUy  admitting  the  right  of  all  European  Ohristians,  irrespectiye 
of  creedy  to  burial  in  the  public  cemeteries,  objected  to  granting  the 
same  right  to  natiye  Ghristians.  He  would  grant,  because  he  could 
not  help  it,  six  feet  of  free  Indian  soil  to  any  European  Christian, 
irresnectiye  of  creed  or  character,  but  the  native  Christian,  or  his  friends 
for  nim,  must  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  priyilege  of  burial  in  his 
natiye  soil,  or  resort  to  cremation,  like  his  heathen  neighbours !  Wonderful 
libendity  I  worthy  of  a  place  among  "  the  judicious  Hooker's  "  benefits  of 
prelacy  I  Sad  to  relate,  tne  lieutenant-Goyemor  of  Bengal,  Sir  George  Camp- 
Dell,  instead  of  appreciating  such  liberality,  replied  (1)  the  land  in  question  had 
been  granted  to  the  Baptists,  and  (2)  the  Goyemment  saw  no  reason  for  making 
the  distinction  of  colour  or  creed  in  the  case  of  burials  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity;  (3)  in  yiew  of  the  representation  of  the  "  Church  "  P^rty,  that  they 
also  needed  more  ground,  they  should  receiye  two-thirds,  and  the  Baptists  one- 
third,  of  the  ground  in  question.  Our  apparent  loss  was  amply  counterbalanced 
by  the  precedent  established  and  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Goyemment  of 
Mngal,  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  a  municipal  duty,  in  the  interests  of  the 
pubuc  health,  with  which  the  dergy  of  this  or  that  sect  haye  no  more  to  do 
than  with  the  drainage  or  the  water  supply.  The  Statesman  had  again,  as 
usual,  proyed  a  better  Christian  than  the  Churchman. 

The  chaplain's  defence  was  that  his  letters  had  been  distorted  by  the  Ana- 
baptist  missionary  (how  that  could  be,  when  the  letters  were  giyen  in  full,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  explain),  that  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  conscious  falsehood 
to  the  magistrate  who  had  been  misled  by  me,  &c.,  ftc. 

The  bishop's  defence  was  that  he  objected  to  the  Gbyemment  of  Bengal 
engaging  to  proyide  cemeteries  for  natiye  Christians  (ignorant,  apparently,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Goyemment  had  always  done  so),  chieny  on  the  score  of  its 
prospectiye  expense,  and,  therefore,  he  should  appeal  to  the  Ghoyemment  of 
India  in  the  matter.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  apostie  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy  receiyes  some  £4,000  a-year  for  looking  after  other  people's 
spiritual  interests  so  closely  that  he  has  no  time  to  look  after  his  own,  hence 
needs  a  <*  bishop's  chaplain,"  at  £100  a-month,  to  be  prorided  for  his  special 
benefit  by  the  Indian  Goyemment,  out  of  taxes  leried  on  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans,  his  disinterested  beneyolence  will  shine  out  so  conspicuously  as 
to  illumine  the  three  worlds,  as  the  Hindoos  say. 

The  aboye  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  clearly  proye,  I  think,  that  the  doctrine  that 
after  consecration  the  g^und  becomes  tne  exclusiye  property  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  members  of  other  denominations  are  excluded  therefrom 
thereafter,  has  been  practically  and  officially  denied  in  India.  Only  in  England, 
in  Papal  Italy,  and  Spain,  alike  cursed  for  ages  by  priestcraft,  though  in 
different  degrees,  can  such  a  pitiful  spectacle  be  seen.  For  if  certain  religious 
rites  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  dead^  how  much  stronger  the  necessi^  for 
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-enforcing  religious  rites  on  the  living  !  And  what  pitifiil  cowardice  to  insiflt  on 
forcing  on  tiie  lifdess  form,  or  on  the  monmers  around  in  their  hour  of  distracted 
grief  forms  which  they^  dare  not  attempt  to  force  on  the  living,  in  health  and 
strength,  save  at  the  risk  of  a  straggle  which  would  drag  down  in  utter  ruin, 
oonstitution,  church,  crown,  and  aU* 

America,  our  Ooloiues,  Gbeat  Britain,  eyerywhere,  all  denounce  this  dis- 
.gnsting  caricature  of  Chnstianity,  which  pursues  its  luckless  victims  even  to 
the  grave's  mouth.  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  rid  of  it^  why  should  England 
fitill  he  cursed  witii  it  ?  How  much  louges  shall  the  Britu^  Hercules  struggle 
and  writhe  under  this  Nessus  shirt  of  Romish  tyranny  and  error  P  Will  ne 
jnanage  to  throw  it  off  yet,  or  will  its  venom  paralyse,  ruin,  and  finally  destroy 
iiim  p    God  help  our  native  land  in  the  fAst-coming  orisia  I  J.  Allen. 


Clipngs. 

In  the  Diary  of  the  Bieht  Hon.  William  Windham— 1764  to  1810— edited  by 
Hrs.  Henry  Baring  (London :  Lonemans,  1866),  we  read,  under  date,  Jan.  19, 
1784:— <'  Came  home  to  dress  a  utUe  after  six.  Went  immediately  after  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson ;  sat  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  him.  Went  after  to  the 
CHub  with  Mr.  Byland.*  Spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  alone  with  him ; 
learned  some  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life.  Walked  home."  [Can  any  of 
our  readers  corroborate  this  statement  of  the  friendship  between  the  great 
lexicographer  and  John  Bylwid,  sen.  P — ^Ed.] 

The  Ohristian  is  a  merchant  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  his  whole  aim  is  to  enrich 
others.  GU)lden  opportunities  in  his  estimation  are  such  as  enable  him  to  do 
good.  He  cultivates  a  habit  of  looking  upon  every  man  as  one  to  whom  good  is 
to  be  done.  The  day  is  whitest  in  his  calendar  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  to 
communicate  most.  Let  us  look  around  us  and  see  if  we  cannot  be  fruitful  in 
49ome  good  works  that  our  hands  have  not  yet  known.  The  glory  of  a  tree  is  to 
be  fruitftd. — 0*  Bowen. 
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INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Evans,  Bev.  J.  (Everton),  Tydee,  Mon. 

Titch,  Bev.  J.  J.  (Met.  Tab.  Col.),  Ljrmington,  Hants, 

Jeffery,  Bev.  W.  (Frome),  Bexley  Heath. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

Hirons,  Bev.  J.,  High  Wycombe. 

Jackson,  Bev.  J.,  Addlestone. 

Lewis,  Bev.  B.,  Plymouth. 

Lewitt,  Bev.  J.,  Scarborough. 

PhiUips,  Bev.  J.  G.,  Bmlth. 

Probert,  Bev.  E.,  Great  Staughton,  Hunts. 

DEATHS. 

Bums,  Bev.  Jabez,  D.D.,  Paddington,  January  31st,  ag 
Compton,  Bev.  B.,  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  aged  68. 


•  John  Ryland,  Baptist  minister,  Vept  an  soademy  and  officiated  to  a  congngatioii  in 
Nortfaanpton ;  he  was  much  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  eminent  men* 
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By  an  Old  Couktry  Minister. 


III. 


SEVERAL  days  elapsed  before  Tiansome  turned  up  again  at  the 
dub ;  and  then  he  brought  with  him  an  old  college  friend  who 
occasionally  visits  him  for  a  week  or  two,  and  who  on  these 
occasions  is  always  a  welcome  accession  to  the  Eclectic.  The 
members  were  in  good  force,  but  the  evening  being  unusually  fine 
and  warm,  the  earlier  arrivals  had  lingered  about  the  garden,  the 
rest  had  joined  them,  and  we  were  enjoying  the  delicious  freshness  of 
the  gentle  south-west  breeze,  which  came  loaded  with  its  lich, 
exhilarating  aroma  of  the  sea ;  when  there  hobbled  up  one  of  Mrs. 
Wheelbrook's  pensioners^ — an  old  man  who  on  account  of  his  amusing 
eccentricities  is  permitted  a  measure  of  freedom  not  granted  to  more 
common-place  characters.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is  that  he  firmly 
declines  any  settled  home ;  coming  and  going  whence  or  whither  no  one 
knows.  Probably  he  has  friends  in  every  place  he  visits,  who  are 
kind  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  oddity  and  unbounded  good  temper; 
at  all  events  he  calls  for  his  supplies,  at  the  houses  whei'e  his  wants 
are  supplied,  with  as  much  dignity  and  mng  froid  as  if  he  was  the 
landlord  calling  for  the  rent.  He  is  genendly  spoken  of  as  "  Old 
Casper  "  but  whether  Casper  is  his  name  or  not  no  one  knows,  and  he 
never  tells. 

"  Mamin',  genlemen :  mamin^  ma'm.'" 

"  Good  morning,  Casper,"  responded  Mr.  Wheelbrook  "  but  really  if 

?)u  had  not  spoken  I  should  have  thought  it  was  toward  evening. 
0rhaps  you  have  not  dined  yet  ? " 

XO 
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"  Dwoant  never  dine,  I  dwoant,"  repKed  Casper,  '*  on'y  gets  vittals.** 

"  Hallo,  Casper !"  exclaimed  Spelman,  Transome's  friend,  "  do  you 
turn  up  at  Quinton,  too  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  you  was  in  Howdey. 
Where  are  you  living  now  V* 

"  Beant  livin'  nowheres.     I  bides  aJxmt  down  at  Wittle." 

"  Don't  the  police  ever  trouble  ycu  ?" 

"  Aint  nowt  to  do  wi*  the  p*lice.  I  beant  like  wold  Jarrold,  alius 
drunk  and  'sorderly.  Says  as  how  the  next  time  he  gwos  to  Win- 
chester jail  they'll  ha'  to  put  a  new  peg  in  to  hang's  hat  on,  he  n  worn 
th'  wold  un  out.  He  veil  ower  Searcliffe  t'other  night.  Master 
Sanson  com'd  by  an'  heeard  un  groan  an'  called  out  *^HaUo  Jarrold,  be 
that  you  ? '  But  Jarrold  thowt  it  wer'  a  p'lice,  so  he  said  '  Noa,  Noa ; 
it  beant  me  this  time  Mr.  Bobby,  it  be  another  chap.  'Sides  I'm  just 
a  gwoin'.'  There's  the  moon,  i'coum.  Dwoant  look  so  very  big,  do'ee  ? 
But  I  'lows  if  a  man  wor  near  to  un  oo  be  as  big  as  any  cartwheel  i* 
Quinton." 

"  0  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Wheelbrook,  evidently  bent  on  having 
some  amusement,  "  much  larger.  The  moon  is  a  world  almost  as  big 
as  the  one  we  live  in." 

"  Mebbe,  mum,  mebbe,"  replied  Casper,  cautiously ;  then  muttered  to 
himself,  but  quite  audibly,  "  Women  be  all  mUes,  hd  never  do  to 
contradic'  um" 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Casper,"  followed  up  Mrs.  Wheelbrook,  "  there 
are  even  mountains  in  the  moon." 

"  Ah !  I've  heeard  o'  they.  Mount  Zion,  what  Master  Transome 
preaches  about.     Be  that  i'  the  moon  too  ? " 

"  O  no ;  Mount  Zion  is  on  the  earth." 

*'  O  indeed.     Some'er  out  Lymington  way,  mebee  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wheelbrook  was  clearly  getting  embarrassed^  so  her  husband 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  veiy  much  regret  to  hear,  Casper,  that  you  misrepresented  your 
circumstances  to  Mr.  Smithson  (the  rector)." 

*'  Well ;  it  wor  a  lie,  I  know ;  an'  I  be  main  zorry  vor  un." 

"  T  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  sorry  for  it." 

"  Alius  wor.  It  be  too  bad  that  lying  should  be  a  sin ;  it  do  come 
so  handy  i'  the  trade.    Can't  get  on  wi'out  it  as  I  sees." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  know  all  falsehood  is  contrary  to  Gk)d's  commands.** 

"  Well,  I  know  un  be.  Why  dwoant  the  parson  take  lying  out  and 
put  burnt  crusts  in  ?  That's  at  I  wants  to  know.  Lying  be  main 
useful  if  so  be  a  fellow's  down,  but  burnt  crusts  beant  good  for  man 
or  beast." 

"  Burnt  crusts  ? " 

"  Yes.  Dwoant  the  parish  baker  send  out  loaves  wi'  a  crust  haif 
a  inch  thick  ?    That  be  worse  nor  lying,  that  be." 

When  Casper  had  taken  his  departure,  Spelman  burst  into  a  hearty 
fit  of  laughter,  and  then  said :— ^ 

WeU,  Tran.,  old  boy,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  morals  and  intelligence 
of  one  at  least  of  your  rtiral  flock.    There  s  virgin  soil  for  you.    You  always 
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liad  A  weakness  for  elevating  somebody ;  bat  if  you  have  many  of  that  kind»  I 
am  afraid  you  will  find  it  a  little  trying  to  your  strength.  JHiough,  whether 
old  Casper  be  rogue  or  fool,  Fin  stumped  if  I  can  tell. 

Transome, — ^Probably  both.  One  tlung  you  must  admit,  at  all  events,  that 
if  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  people  amon^  whom  I  live,  the  need  that  exists 
for  Ohristian  teaohinff  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  my  staying  here,  and  so 
your  frequent  objection  that  I  am  throwing  myself  away  falls  to  the  ground. 

Spelman, ^^'Sot  in  the  least.  You  are  the  victim  of  a  morbid  sense  of  duty. 
Tou  are  not  at  all  the  kind  of  man  that  is  wanted  for  a  minister  in  a  country 
village.  It*s  like  sending  the  sculptor  into  the  (juarry  to  do  the  work  of  the 
delver.  MThat's  the  good  of  your  dusical  education,  your  logic,  metaphysics, 
SBsthetics,  and  goodness  knows  what  besides,  if  you  are  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water  all  your  life  P  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  a  rougher  sort  of 
workman  that  is  wanted  here  P 

MisB  Button. — Mr.  Spelman's  idea  seems  to  be  that  those  who  have  most  to 
learn,  and  the  smallest  aptitude  for  learning  it,  should  be  taught  by  one  who 
has  least  to  impart,  and  is  least  skilful  in  imparting  it. 

Spdman, — That  was  well-aimed,  but  it  did  not  hit.  My  position  is  this,  that 
in  a  country  village,  where  intelligence  is  necessarily  slower  than  in  town,  and 
where  you  are  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  a  large  class  of  minds  which  have 
neither  been  informed  by  education  nor  (][uickened  by  social  intercourse,  a 
^h  state  of  mental  culture  in  a  minister  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  his  work. 
What  'would  be  his  strength  in  an  average  town  congregation  is  his  weakness 
in  the  niral  church.  His  scholarly  habits  and  tastes,  his  modes  of  thought, 
his  forms  of  speech,  his  subordination  of  passion  to  intellect,  aU  raise  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  people,  and  prevent  his  eaining  a  hold  upon  them, 
who,  if  they  are  to  be  reacned  at  all,  must  be  reached  through  their  emotions 
rather  than  their  intellect.  This  is  even  a  greater  difficulty  to  the  Noncon- 
formist minister  than  to  the  church  clergyman,  who  has  certain  subsidiary  aids 
of  which  the  Nonconformist  cannot  avau  himself:  an  impressive  litui^,  a  dim 
religious  li^ht,  an  imposine  ceremonial,  the  prestige  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  an  unlimited  command  of  tickets  for  soup. 

^  Wheelbrooh — ^I  think  Bupertina  must  admit  that  Mr.  Spelman  has  fairly 
vindicated  his  position.  StiH  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
While  the  work^  done  by  the  man  of  inferior  powers  may  be  more  diffusive, 
spread  over  a  wider  area,  and  more  quickly  manifest ;  the  work  of  the  other 
will  be  deeper,  of  higher  character,  and  more  pregnajnt  results.  It  may  affect 
fewer  souls,  because  it  can  touch  directly  only  mose  whose  cultivated  judgment 
and  taste  qualify  them  for  its  appreciation,  but  it  will  touch  uiese  with 
immense  force,  quickening  intelligence,  stimulating  thought,  and  provoking 
inquiry.  Moreover,  the  nrst  result  will  hardly  ever  be  final,  but  germinant, 
and  its  effects  will  pass  on  to  other  minds.  1  have  in  recollection  now  the 
case  of  a  village  pastor,  precisely  the  kind  of  man  whom  Mr.  Spelman  would 
pronounce  unfit  for  a  rural  congregation ;  a  highly  "  cultivated  Christian 
gentleman,"  and  a  thoughtful  preacher.  I  don't  think  that  in  the  seventeen  years 
of  his  ministry  his  congregation  has  much  increased,  if  at  all ;  but  in  that  time 
he  has  baptized  and  sent  into  the  ministry  six  young  men,  four  of  whom  have 
passed  successfully  through  college,  and  all  of  whom  are  now  settled  as  pastors, 
three  of  them  occupying  important  pulpits  in  large  towns.  Now,  it  is  simply 
in  accordance  with  our  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  works  by  appropriate  instru- 
mentality to  say  that  that  is  a  kind  of  result  which  could  only  attend  a  highly 
cultured  ministry.  And  in  appraising  work,  not  only  the  quantity  but  the 
kind  of  work  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Spelman. — I  admit  all  that.  But  we  cannot  have  first-class  men  everywhere  ; 
therefore,  they  onght  to  be  so  arranged  that  each  shall  find  a  field  where  all 
his  capalnlities,  natural  and  acquired,  can  be  brought  into  play — where  he  can 
work  at  his  best,  and  his  best  be  appreciated. 

Miss  Hutton. — ^You  are  thinking  only  of  intellectual  capabilities.  You  must 
allow  something  for  the  play  of  natural  tastes.    It  is  not  every  man  whose 

10* 
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aptitudes  qualify  him  for  the  highest  place,  whose  tastes  would  lead  hiift 
there. 

Spelman,^'No ;  but  then,  you  know,  a  parson  is  supposed  to  be  always  ready 
to  saoiifice  tastes  to  duty. 

Miss  Hutton, — ^I  am  glad  he  does  not  do  it  to  often,  then.  Of  course,  if  the 
taste  is  Ticious,  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed ;  if  it  is  crude,  it  ought  to  be  educated. 
But  to  a  pure  mind  it  is  the  power  by  which  choice  is  made  amon^  things  of 
equal  importance,  of  what  best  harmonises  with  all  the  faculties,  intellectual 
and  emotional ;  and  it  is  as  silly  to  talk  of  sacrificing  it  to  duty  as  to  talk  of 
sacrificing  the  judgment  in  the  interests  of  truth.  A  wise  man  will  consult  his 
taste  as  well  as  his  understanding  as  to  what  his  duty  is.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
man  can  be  at  his  best  in  a  position  which  is  distasteful  to  him. 

Wheelhrook, -^YoM  are  more  than  half  right,  Bupertiua  ;  but  your  nhiloeophy 
won't  bear  ^eat  pressure.  In  practice  it  requires  to  be  carefully  cnecked  by 
strong  conscientiousness  and  a  sound  judgment.  I  hesitate  to  speak  as  strongly 
as  I  feel  of  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry  for  our  nual 
districts,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reflect  on  those  many  noble  and  useful  men  who, 
with  but  little  learning,  have  done,  and  are  doing,  grand  work  which,  but  for 
their  zeal  and  self-demaU  must  have  been  undone.  But  I  feel  sure  that  the 
time  is  fiut  approaching  when,  without  a  more  liberal  treatment  than  they  have 
yet  received,  many  rural  churches  must  die.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  hold 
their  position  when  the  Dissenting  chapel  was  the  only  place  where  religion 
was  earnest  and  active.  But  a  new  order  of  thiogs  has  come.  The  easy-goinjg 
old  vicar  who  **  did  duty"  in  a  perfunctory  way,  and  then  hurried  off  to  his 
dinner  and  port,  has  given  way  to  an  ardent  young  rector  full  of  devotion, 
zeaJ,  and  entnusiasm  for  the  Church.  He  has  had  the  church  "  restored" ;  the 
pews — those  fine  old  family  sleeping  compartments — have  been  replaced  by 
open  benches ;  the  band  of  singers  and  players  who  used  to  murder  music  in 
the  gallery  have  been  succeeded  by  a  chancel  organ  and  surpliced  choristers ; 
the  *' altar"  is  draped  and  adorned,  and  made  to  look  suggestivelv  solemn; 
music,  colour,  light,  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church  in  order 
to  make  it  stately  and  impressive. 

Spelman. — Oh !  that  sort  of  thing  won't  take  at  this  time  of  day. 

Wheelbrook, — ^The  answer  is,  it  does  take.  I  could  take  you  to  villages  where, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  a^o,  under  the  old  regime^  the  parish  church  was  a 
desert,  while  the  Dissenting  chapel  flourished — where  now  the  former  is 
crowded  and  the  latter  nearly  empty. 

Spelrnan, — It  may  be  so  in  a  few  cases ;  but  I  apprehend  the  strength  and 
progress  of  Bitualism  is  vastly  overrated.  It  is  active,  irrepressible,  clamorous, 
and  resolute,  and  nervous  people  make  more  of  it  than  it  is  worth.  It  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  think  of  its  establishing  itself  to  any  large  extent.  It  is  an 
abnormal  thin^,  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  strong 
Protestant  feelmg  of  the  country.  It  suits  a  few  hysterical  women  and 
sentimental  young  men,  but  hardly  anybody  else  cares  for  it.  It  will  die  a 
natural  death  with  the  present  generation  of  Oxford  Tractarians  if  it  is  not 
persecuted  into  life. 

SUme.—Youx  theory  is  very  admirable,  sir,  an'  if  the  fac's  would  only  square 
wi'  it,  it  would  be  splendid  but  wi'out  the  fac's  ye  know,  sir,  it  is  only 
empeeric'i>m.  Miss  Birdie,  just  band  me  the  volume  o'  Martineau's  Studies 
o'  Christianity.    Thank  ye.     Now  read  for  us  the  passages  marked  on  p.  130. 

{Miss  HutUn  reads) : — "  Every  authoritative  ritual  draws  towards  itself  an 
attachment  too  strong  for  reason  and  the  sense  of  right,  and  transfers  the 
feeling  of  obligation  from  realities  to  symbols.  .  .  .  Wherever  such  a 
system  is  received  as  divine,  and  based  on  the  same  authority  with  the  great 
law  of  duty,  it  will  always,  by  its  definiteness  and  precision,  attract  attention 
from  graver  moral  obligations.  Its  materiality  renders  it  calculable,  its  account 
with  the  conscience  can  be  exactly  ascertained ;  as  it  has  little  obvious  utility 
to  men,  it  appears  the  more  directly  paid  to  God ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  special 
of  pleasing  Him,  of  placating  His  anger,  and  purchasing  His  promise** 
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fieooe  it  rhay  often  haf^pen  that  the  more  the  offences  against  the  spirit  of  duty 
the  more  are  rites  multiplied  in  propitiation,  and  the  harrest  of  ceremonies  and 
that  of  orimee  ripen  together." 

5A>iie.<— If  that  is  true,  an'  I  betieye  it  is.  Bitaaltsm  will  neither  be  unpopu- 
lar  nor  easUy  destroyed.  The  facts  o'  the  case,  I  take  it,  are  these :  that  it  has  a 
great  oharm  for  time  classes  o*  people  ;  those  who  go  in  strongly  for  sBsthetics, 
those  who  like  their  imagination  played  on,  an'  those  who  want  a  religion  that 
makes  all  snug  and  safe  wi'out  making  too  mnoh  demand  on  the  conscience  or 
dutnrbing  the  peace  o'  mind.  An'  these  form  the  majority  o'  Englishmen,  if 
net  o' all  the  world.  j      /  8 

2Van«i>m€.— Therefore  it  is  neither  philosophical  nor  safe  to  assume  that  it  is 
a  passing  phase  of  the  times ;  a  temporary  infatuation,  li^e  spiritualism,  or  the 
belief  in  a  Tory  Government.  It  has  its  seat,  if  not  in  the  constitution,  at  least 
m  the  condition  of  human  nature.  It  gratifies  the  taste,  pleases  the  imagination, 
and  quiets  the  conscience.  It  does  this  in  a  way  that  is  comprehensible  to 
people  to  whom  repentance  and  faith  are  yague  terms  as  well  as  troublesome. 
it  opens  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  Sie  Almighty  which  is  easily  kept. 
I  tiiink  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  natural  deyelopments  of  the  great  change 
which  has  passed  on  the  life  of  the  churches  in  the  last  forty  years.  Had  the 
great  wave  of  reyi^l,  which  has  touched  all  the  churches,  taken  in  the  Estab- 
lishment the  direction  of  zeal  for  personal  holiness  and  the  conversion  of  seals, 
it  must  have  burst  the  Establishment  to  pieces.  Nothing  could  have  saved  it 
if  the  parish  churches  had  become  the  scenes  of  earnest  prayer- meetings  and 
inc^iurers'  meeting,  with  their  consequent  recognition  of  the  individuality  of 
religion  and  the  difference  between  converted  and  unconverted.  But  this  was 
simply  impossible.  In  a  church  which  is  Erastian  in  its  constitution,  sacerdotal 
in  its  pohty,  sacramentarian  in  its  faith,  and  ceremonial  in  its  worship,  the 
newly- awakened  zeal  could  only  take  the  course  of  emphasising  those  specialities. 
Anything  else,  any  recognition  of  the  personality  of  religion,  would  have  been 
impertinently  out  of  place  and  a  constant  danger.  Bitualism,  if  it  can  avoid 
compromising  itself  with  the  fanatics  of  the  movement,  such  as  Messrs. 
iUdsdale  and  Maconockie,  instead  of  being  the  weakness  of  the  Establishment 
will  be  its  strength. 

Spelman, — It  is  only  those  very  fanatics  that  really  care  for  it,  whose  vanity  is 
flattered  by  being  considered  priests,  and  being  thus  set  above  the  common 
people.  I  assure  you  you  have  got  into  quite  a  needless  scare  about  it.  In 
London  nobody  cares  for  it. 

Tramome, — ^London  is  not  all  the  world.  It  is  not  in  our  large  cities  that 
sacerdotalism  is  doing  its  most  potent  and  pernicious  work.  There  it  is  checked 
by  strong  currents  of  public  opmion,  a  general  tendency  to  individualism,  and 
the  vitality  of  innumerable  conflicting  faiths  and  interest?.  It  is  in  the  rural 
districts  that  it  flourishes.  The  people  like  it.  It  responds  to  something  in 
their  nature,  some  vague  want  of  which  they  are  dimly  conscious ;  and  so  long 
as  it  does  not  rouse  their  anti-Popery  susceptibilities  they  prefer  it.  In  the 
hands  of  a  prudent  clergyman,  who  knows  how  to  move  cautiously  and  when  to 
stop,  it  is  a  great  power.  He  has  splendid  opportunities,  and  he  knows  how  to 
use  them.  He  is  zealous  in  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  conducting 
day-schools,  Sunday-schools,  and  ni^ht-schoole.  He  provides  books,  reading- 
rooms,  and  musical  entertainments.  If  dissenters  are  numerous  he  is  respectful 
to  them,  speaks  to  the  dissenting  minister,  and  talks  about  '*  mutual  toleration." 
He  is  carcfful  not  to  introduce  his  sacerdotalism  till  he  has  prepared  the  way, 
and  then  not  faster  than  the  people  can  receive  it.  His  earliest  changes  are 
manifest  improvements;  they  simply  render  the  servioe  of  the  church  more 
orderiy,  more  beautiful  or  more  impressive;  and  the  apprehensions  of  those 
who  looked  doubtfully  on  their  introduction  are  quieted  by  what  seems  to  be  a 
<dear  gain  unattended  by  an]r  drawback.  Meantime  his  unwearying  activity, 
lubanity,  and  numeroue  charities,  increase  and  extend  his  personal  influence. 
He  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  "  high  church ;"  on  the  contrarjr,  the 
people  axe  encouraged  to  accustom  themselTes  to  the  idea  until  familiarity 
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deprives  it  of  its  obnoxiousness.  Little  by  little,  tbe  service  beooix^  mOrd 
"  ornate  "  and  the  teaching  more  explicit.  He  gathers  under  his  influence  n^oat 
of  the  young  people,  who  are  charmed  with  his  affability  and  condeaoension, 
and  equally  charmed  with  the  stately  ceremonialism  and  exquisite  music  of  the 
church  services ;  and  thus  by  the  tactics  of  wisdom  and  prudence  he  disarms 
hostility  and  carries  the  day. 

Spelman, — ^In  that  case,  where  is  the  good  of  your  maintaining  the  struggle  ? 
Olearly  '*  our  rural  churches,"  as  they  are  called,  will  have  to  be  given  up,  and 
no  great  loss,  I  should  say.  Most  of  them  are  nuisances :  always  out  at  elbows 
and  dunning  you  to  pay  off  a  debt,  or  repair  their  chapel,. or  build  a  school- 
room. Theirs  is  a  chronic  condition  of  impecuniosity.  They  appear  to  exist 
only  to  find  work  for  home  mission  secretaries  and  objects  for  ohantable  people, 
of  whom,  however,  they  are  the  despair.  I*d  let  'em  all  go-«-all,  at  least,  who 
could  not  support  themselves  after  a  given  length  of  time — and  turn  attention 
to  the  great  centres  of  population. 

Mtsa  ffuUoiu^Dxy  up  the  streams  in  order  to  conserve  the  rivers!  A 
remarkable  arrangement,  truly, 

Mr9.  Wheellrook, — ^Where  would  city  churches  get  their  ministers  firom  if  the 
country  churches  were  extinct  P 

Tran$ome» — ^The  extent  to  which  town  churches  are  recruited  from  the 
churches  of  the  country  forms  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  of  the  latter.  It  is 
not  meirely  the  number  of  those  who  are  taken,  but  their  character.  They  are 
always  the  more  spirited,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  ;  whose  loss  is  not  easily 
made  up,  and  whose  constant  tendency  townward  necessarily  condemns  the 
community  they  leave  behind  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  The  minister  of  a 
villain  congregation,  like  the  teacher  of  a  junior  class,  always  sees  his  most 
promising  pupils  transferred  to  another  master.  The  harvest  ne  sowed  another 
gamers ;  he  plants  a  vineyard,  but  is  not  permitted  to  eat  of  the  fhiit  The 
minister  of  the  little  Congregational  Church  at  Harter  Fell  assured  me  the 
other  day  that  in  little  over  two  years  thev  have  lost,  by  removals  to  town,  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  young  people,  and  all  of  them,  he  says,  such  as  by  their 
superior  intelligence  and  force  of  character  would  have  formed  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  church  had  they  remained  at  home.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  loses  heart,  that  he  gets  spiritless  in  his  work  ?  There  is  no  hope  in  such 
Sisyphus-like  labour.  Meantime,  he  feelsy  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
managers  of  the  various  benevolent  societies  which  extend  assistance  to  him 
look  Bnyly  on  him  because  he  can  report  no  better  progress.  If  he  is  right, 
these  gentlemen  ought  to  be  told  that  ^*  progress"  is  impossible  in  the  mid^  of 
a  stationary  population — that  the  outflow  of  the  Church  is,  and  must  be,  as 
great  as  the  influx.  He  says  he  would  not  object  to  sending  an  occasional 
batch  of  people  to  town  if  he  was  allowed  to  select  them.  And,  indeed,  if  this 
plan  could  be  adopted,  the  relative  position  of  town  and  country  churches 
would  soon  be  altered. 

Spelman, — It  is  no  use  talking;  about  that.  Nothing  can  stop  the  stream  of 
migration,  of  course.  Besides,  it  is  a  movement  that  will  affect  the  Bitualistic 
vicar  and  hib  work  just  as  much  as  the  Dissenting  inimster  and  his  church. 

Mrs.  Wheelhrook. — ^Not  quite,  I  think.  The  complete  success  of  his  work  does 
not  depend,  like  that  of  the  Dissenting  minister,  on  the  intellectual  vigour  and 
mental  freedom  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  I  thould  think  the  less  th^ 
are  required  or  inclined  to  use  their  thinking  faculties  the  better  for  his 
purpose.    Their  weakness  is  his  strength. 

Mr,  fF%ee/6foo^.— Probably  Mr.  Spelman  was  scarcely  in  earnest  when  he 
suggested  the  abandonment  of  alt  but  the  self-supporting  of  the  village 
churches,  although  1  hai(e  heard  the  same  thin^  suggested  before.  Such  a 
course,  if  it  were  adopted,  would  not  only  justify  t£e  constant  assertioa  of 
Episcopalians,  that  Toluntaryism  cannot  provide  for  the  rural  districts,  bat 
would  give  them  up  to  a  reign  of  superstition  hardly  better  than  the  rankeet 
Popery.  Last  Christmas  day  I  attended  service  in  the  morning  at  a  little 
church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight    The  servioe  waa  histrionici  and  the  people^ 
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to  well  as  the  prieflty  Wete  eyidently  deeply  imprefleed  with  the  dread  txnpoTtance 
of  attitude  and  ceremony.  No  bcmighted  devotee  of  Borne  erer  bowed  to  the 
shrine  of  Mary  with  more  reyerence  than  most  of  that  congregation  bowed  to 
the  "  altar"  as  they  left  the  church.  The  preacher  laboured  hard  for  about 
mx  minutes  to  say  somethiDg  about  the  adyent  of  our  Lord ;  but  as  he 
eridently  knew  nothing  i^ut  it»  uid  was  only  getting  entangled  in  involyod 
sentences  from  which  he  could  see  no  escape,  he  wisely  gave  it  up,  and  trotted 
oat  what  was  unmistakably  his  pet  topic — the  importance  of  morning  com- 
munion. Waxing  warm  at  last,  he  said,  •*  You,  my  friends,  who  were  present 
this  morning  at  early  communion,  and  partook  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
you  majF  be  quite  sure  thftt  Christ  dwelleth  in  you."  Of  course,  I  supposed  he 
meant  in  their  stomachs ;  and  he  seemed  himself  to  think  that  his  sentence 
was  capable  of  this  construction,  as  he  recalled  it,  and  said,  **  dwelleth  in  your 
hearts  by  faith."  The  truth  is  (and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  rural 
diBtriets  know  it),  through  the  reyived  zetl  of  the  clergy,  which  everywhere 
has  takan  a  sacerdotal  and  ceremonial  direction,  not  only  is  the  influence  of 
the  oleigy  enormously  increased,  but  the  Established  Church  is  becoming  the 
agent  of  superstition  as  dark  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  necromancy.  It  is 
not  in  such  circumetancos  that  the  power  of  Nonconformity  should  be  impaired 
or  its  labours  relaxed. 

JVanaome, — ^Precisely.  The  vital  question  is  how  to  make  our  rural  churches 
faUy  equal  to  the  new  exigencies  of  their  x>oaition ;  how  to  enable  them  to 
outbid  and  counteract  the  new-born  enthusiasm  of  the  established  clergi^. 

Wheelbrook. — I  wish  you  would  turn  your  attention  to  that  point,  sir,  and 
give  us  your  thoughts. 

MiM  Mutton, — N'ot  at  present,  if  you  please,  gentlemen ;  Mrs.  Wheelbrook  is 
dying  to  have  a  ixiSk  about  MoOrie's  book,  *'  The  Beligion  of  our  Literature." 

Whedhrook. — Suppose  we  waive  both  subjects,  and  have  supper. 


giblital  Stnbtts- 

IL 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TTSAGE  OP  THE  WORD  ''  SAINTS. 


^ »« 


AMONG  the  names  by  which  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  called  in  the  Apostolic  age,  the  word  "  saints " 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  There  are  several  other  well- 
kuown  terms  by  whicli  their  relations  to  Christ  and  to  one  another 
were  commonly  described — suchj  $,g,,  as  believers,  disciples,  brethren ; 
even  as,  on  the  other  hand,  their  adversaries  spoke  of  them  as  Gali- 
leans, Naaarenes,  and  Christians.  They  were  called  believers  as 
exercising  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  brings  men  into  the  fellowship 
of  His  kingdom,  and  makes  them  partakers  of  His  salvation,  only  as 
they  fulfil  the  condition  which  He  imposes  on  us— that  we  should 
beUeVe  in  Sis  name.  They  were  called  disciples,  becaiise  they  stood 
to  Christ  in  the  relation  of  learners.  He  was  the  Master  in  whose 
school  they  sought  to  acquire  knowledge,  from  whom  they  obtained 
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their  views  of  life  and  its  duties,  and  whose  guidance  it  was  theit 
business  and  delight  to  follow.  They  were  called  "  brethren/'  because 
of  their  love  one  to  another.  They  endeavoured  to  cherish  towards 
each  member  of  their  great  community  the  same  generous  and  self- 
denying  feelings  as  Christ  had  displayed  towards  them;  and  so 
marked  a  feature  of  their  life  was  this,  that  an  apostle  declares  he 
had  "  no  need  "  to  write  to  them  in  regard  to  it.  The  other  names  to 
which  we  have  alluded  were  given  to  them  by  their  enemies,  and 
were  evidently  intended  as  terms  of  reproach.  They  were  used  by 
men  who  disbelieved  in  the  claims  of  our  Lord ;  who  treated  Him  as 
an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Jewish  sectary,  whose  foUowers  must 
be  branded  with  contempt  Even  "  that  worthy  name,"  in  which, 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  we  have  learned  to  glory,  was  first 
employed  at  Antioch  in  this  scornful  sense.  It  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  ablest  scholars,  a  nickname  flung  at  the  members  of  the  Church, 
in  a  kind  of  disdainful  pity,  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  that 
frivolous  and  pleasure-loving  city,  although,  by  its  intrinsic  i^tness 
to  set  forth  our  relations  to  Christ,  it  soon  made  itself  a  place  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Church,  was  regarded  with  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence and  affection,  and  became  the  common  term  by  which  the 
followers  of  our  Lord  delighted,  even  amid  the  fiercest  persecution 
and  in  the  prospect  of  immediate  death,  to  declare  their  loyalty  unto 
Him,  afBrming  in  answer  to  all  inquiries,  Chri^ianus  sum. 

The  word  scdnt  (in  its  plural  form)  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  found  to  yield  us  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion, both  as  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  the  essential  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Chiistian  life.  The  term 
first  occurs  in  this  application,  in  Acts  ix.  13,  where  Ananias  says  of 
Saul,  "  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man  how  much  evil  he 
hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at  Jeruscdem."*  In  verse  32  of  the  same 
chapter  we  read  of  "  the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda."  Paul  after- 
wards speaks  of  having  shut  up  many  of  the  saints  in  prison  (Acts 
xzvi  10).  He  addresses  the  Soman  and  Corinthian  Christians  as 
"  called  to  be  saints  "  (Rohl  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  l  2).  The  members  of  the 
churches  at  Ephesus,  at  Philippi,  and  at  Colosse,  are  **  saints  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  (EpL  L  1 ;  PhiL  i  1 ;  CoL  l  2),  and  in  many  other  places  the 
word  is  similarly  employed. 

In  New  Testament  times  there  was  no  such  restriction  in  the 
application  of  the  word  as  afterwards  prevailed.  It  was  in  no  sense 
a  distinctive  title,  which  could  be  legitimatelv  claimed  only  by  a 
small  section  of  the  Christian  community,  by  the  great  teachers  and 
leaders  of  the  Church,  by  conspicuous  and  influentuil  members,  or  by 
such  as  had  rendered  exceptional  services.  The  ecclesiastical  usage 
which  limits  the  word  to  uie  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, to  the  members  of  *'  the  Apostolic  coll^,"  to  martyrs  and 
confessors,  or  to  such  as  are  distinguished  for  certain  forms  of  holiness 
has  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  find 
nothing  there  either  of  beatification  or  canonization.    All  Christ's 
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disciples  are  saints,  and  the  word  is  not  as  a  substantive  applied  to 
any  more  limited  body  of  men.  John  the  Baptist  is,  indeed,  called  a 
"just  man  and  a  holy  "  (Mark  vi  20),  but  tiie  word  there  is  evi- 
dently descriptive  of  his  moral  or  spiritual  character^  and  does  not 
single  him  out  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  a  saint.  The  prophets 
are  also  called  "holy,"  as  are  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  (Acts  iii.  21 ; 
Eph.  iii  5 ;  2  Pet.  il  21,  &c.),  but  only  because  holiness  was  an 
essential  element  in  t^eir  life,  and  their  teachings  were  one  of  the 
principal  methods  whereby  Gk)d  called  men  unto  Himself  with  a 
holy  calling.    The  epithet  is  in  no  way  regarded  as  exclusively  theirs. 

As  the  word  is  thus  seen  to  belong  to  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  generally,  we  shall  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  an  attempt  to 
investigate  its  meaning,  and  to  reaUse  the  truths  it  enshrines. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adjective  (07^0^)  used  substantively,  and 
generally  in  the  plural  form.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb,  afo/Ltat, 
to  reverence,  venerate,  dread — ^this  verb  being  employed  in  classical 
writers  to  denote  the  feelings  which  shoidd  be  entertained,  and  the 
conduct  which  should  be  shown  towards  gods  and  parents.  From 
0709,  reverence,  and  the  object  of  reverence,  we  have  57*09,  that  which 
belongs  to  and  harmonizes  with  this  object — ^that  which  is  devoted  to 
the  gods — that  which  is  sacred  or  holy.  The  word  was  doubtless  used 
(like  the  Latin  sacer)  in  a  bad  sense  as  well  as  in  a  good,  and  denoted 
that  which  was  accursed  and  execrable,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
pore  and  holy.  But  the  latter  meaning  was  tlie  more  prominent 
throughout,  and  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  occurs. 

It  will  probably  assist  us  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  word  as 
applied  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  if  we  first  examine  its  usage  in 
the  Septuagint — the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
It  is  there  employed  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  w^lp  (^[ukdosh), 

and  finds  its  supreme  appKcation  as  a  name  of  God,  who  is  fi-equently 
described  as  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  It  would  take  us  too  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  limit  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  to  trat  e 
the  history  of  this  Hebrew  word,  but  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  thnt 
it  is  probably  firom  a  root  which  signifies  a  "  splendid  breaking  forth  " 
— ^the  shining  of  a  brilliant  light.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  God's 
essential  nature;  the  expression  of  His  "glory";  the  aspect  of  His 
Being  which  stands  out  most  prominently  in  His  self-revelation  to 
the  sons  of  men.  It  has  been  correctly  contended  that  the  holines 
and  the  glory  of  God  are  necessarily  and  inseparably  related ;  that 
they  are,  ind^,  one,  the  internal  and  the  external  aspects  of  the 
same  attribute.  God,  as  the  Holy  One,  is  light,  pure  and  imdolable ; 
secluded  from  the  impurity  and  sinfulness  of  His  creatures,  and 
opposed  to  all  the  wickedness  of  men. 

We  need  not  adduce  instances  in  which  the  word  in  question  is 
applied  in  the  Septuagint  to  the  tabernacle  and  the  various  insrrumen(s 
of  Divine  service.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  are  constantly  spoken  of  by  this  epithet    The  God 
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with  whom  they  had  entered  into  covenant  relations  was  holy,  and 
therefore  they  were  to  be  holy  too.  They  were  to  be  His  witnesses 
and  representatives,  and  they  must  therefore  be  like  Him.  This  was 
the  ideal  to  be  kept  before  their  minds.  God  had  separated  them 
from  other  nations  to  be  "  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  Him " ;  and  to 
realise  His  purpose  they  must  live  apart  from  the  nations  around  them 
not  only  in  the  local,  but  even  more  deeply  in  the  moral  sense,  "  Ye 
shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (Exod. 
xix.  6).  "I  am  the  Lord  your  God ;  ye  shall  therefore  sanctify 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  1  am  holy ;"  "  Ye  shall  be  holy, 
for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  xi.  44;  xix.  2,  and  many 
other  places).  It  is  evident  from  these  Scriptures,  not  only  that  the 
Israelites  were  to  strive  after  a  God-like  character,  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  relation  to  God,  and  in  recognition  of  their  special 
responsibilities,  but  further  that  the  holiness  in  which  they  were  to 
resemble  Him  was  something  beyond  a  mere  natural  virtue,  an 
ordinary  moral  quality  such  as  could  be  acquired  apart  from  the 
covenant  relations  and  that  help  of  Jehovah,  of  which  they  were  at 
once  a  means  and  a  pledge.  Those  relations  conferred  on  the 
Israelites  power  greater  than  their  own.  They  revealed  God  as  the  One 
tvho  made  holy.  "  I,  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you."  And  thus  also, 
as  Oehler  has  remarked,  "Nothing  created  is  in  itself  holy.  The 
notion  of  natural  purity  and  impurity  does^not  coincide  with  that  of 
holiness  and  unholiness.  The  holiness  of  the  creature  always  goes 
back  to  an  act  of  the  Divine  will,  to  Divine  election  and  institution. 
In  other  words,  it  is  always  a  state  in  which  the  creature  is  bound  to 
Grod  by  the  appointment  of  God  Himself." 

Turning  now  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that  the  word  is 
applied  to  each  of  the  persons  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  Thb 
Father  is  holy,  and,  as  such,  Christ  appeals  to  Him  in  His  high- 
priestly  prayer  (John  xvii.  11).  He  who  has  called  us  is  holy  (1  Pet. 
i.  16).  Christian  people  have  "  received  an  unction  from  tie  Holy 
One"  (1  John  ii.  20).  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  "  (Eev.  iv.  8).  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  Holy  One  and  the 
Just  " — "  the  holy  child  Jesus  "  (Acts  iii.  14 ;  iv.  27).  The  Spirtt  is 
holy,  and  by  this  term  more  frequently  than  by  any  other  is  described. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  this  application  of  the  word  an  adequate  guide 
to  its  meaning  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ought  to  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  the  sense  in  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  called  saints. 
They,  too,  in  the  essential  spirit  of  their  life,  are  to  be  GU)d-like,  they 
are  to  be  morally  conformed  imto  Him.  It  is  a  Divine  type  of 
character  which  their  Christian  profession  pledges  them  to  realize* 

Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Fiauline 
Epistles,  asserts  in  his  notes  on  Ephesians  i.  1,  that  "  Christians  are 
apparently  called  brfLo^  holy  or  saints  in  the  New  Testament  in  tJiree 
senses :  (a)  generally,  as  members  of  a  visible  and  local  commtmity 
devoted  to  God's  service  (Acts  ix.  32,  and  xxvi.  10 — ^the  saints  at 
Jerusalem),  and,  as  such,  united  in  a  common  outward  profession  of 
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faith ;  (b)  more  specifically  as  members  of  a  spiritual  community  {e.g,, 
in  Col.  iii.  12 : '  Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved ; ' 
and  1  Peter  ii  9, '  an  holy  nation ') ;  and  (c)  as  also  in  many  cases  having 
personal  and  individual  sanctity,"  e.g.,  in  EpL  i.  4,  "  that  we  should 
be  lioly  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love."  And  in  this  assertion 
the  learned  author  is  unquestionably  right,  and  the  distinction  he  has 
drawn  is  in  many  respects  serviceable.  But  while  we  do  not 
question  its  validity  and  worth,  we  must  at  the  same  time  use 
it  with  caution.  The  third  sense  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  clearly  implied 
in  each  of  the  others.  It  is,  of  course,  deeply  significant  that  the  word 
as  descriptive  of  persons  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and  is  applied 
to  Christian  people  collectively.  This  application  plainly  involves  the 
idea  of  fellowship — ^a  local  and  visible  community.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  spiritual  fellowship — ^the  communion  of  saints ;  and  while  this 
latter  word  cannot  be  restricted  to  any  class  within  the  community,  it 
does  unquestionably  distinguish  all  its  members  from  those  who  are  out- 
side its  pale.  Those  spoken  of  imder  the  first  of  Ellicott's  divisions  are 
the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  as  such  they  possess  certain  moral  qualities, 
and  have  had  imparted  to  them  a  higher  moral  life  in  consequence  of 
their  relation  to  Him  who  founded  and  rules  the  community  to  wliich 
they  belong,  and  who  even  regards  it  aa  His  body.  The  name  has  an  in- 
trinsic fitness,  and  implies  the  voluntary  consecration  to  God  of  all  those 
who  bear  it.  It  involves^ the  idea  of  a  spiritual  God-like  character — 
assimilcUton  as  well  as  consecration — not,  of  course,  that  it  predicates 
perfection  of  life,  but  a  principle  which  will  necessarily  lead  to 
perfection,  based  as  it  is  on  sympathy  with  the  Divine  will,  submission 
to  its  requirements,  and  actual  fellowship  with  its  Author.  Professor 
lightfoot  allows  that,  though  the  word  "does  not  assert  moral 
qualifications  as  a  fact  in  the  persons  so  designated,  it  implies  iJiem  as 
a  duty  "  (note  on  Phil.  i.  1).  Less  than  this  no  Biblical  scholar  can 
reasonably  contend  for ;  more  may  reasonably  be  demanded.  Cremer 
is  somewhat  nearer  the  mark  in  saying  that  ayio^  "  is  used  substan- 
tively, often  as  a  name  of  Christians,  so /ar  as  Christ  Himself,  the  Holy 
One  of  Ood  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the  ground  of  their  life,  so  far  as  by 
their  relation  to  Christ  they  have  been  delivered  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  world  and  the  connection  of  sin,  and  have  been  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  God  "  (Lexicon,  p.  34). 

Thus,  then,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
Christian  Church,  we  learn  that  its  members  are  holy  men.  Church 
members  and  saints  are  equivalent  and  convertible  terms.  According 
to  the  representations  of  the  New  Testament,  all  those  who  have 
entered  this  conamunity  possess  this  character  and  may  therefore 
daim  the  title  for  themselves.  An  unholy  man  is  out  of  his  place  in 
the  Church.  He  has  no  right  to  be  there.  His  position  is  utterly 
false.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  reminded  that  the  Jews  are  called  a  holy 
nation,  while  many  among  them  were  manifestly  unholy,  and  that  they 
did  not  on  that  account  lose  their  place  and  privileges  among  the 
people.    But,  the  argument  is  invalid,  as  a  very  slight  consideration  wHl 
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prove.  The  Jews  were  to  be  a  holy  nation,  and  were  therefore  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  idolatry  and  vice  of  the  nations  around. 
God  dealt  with  them  as  a  nation,  as  descendants  of  Abraham  after  the 
flesh,  and  they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  church.  They  inherited 
their  national  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  national  birth  by  a  sheer 
necessity  of  their  position.  And  it  surely  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
from  the  first  they  fell  disgracefully  below  their  ideal,  and  were 
denounced  as  a  stifihecked  and  rebellious  people.  And  while  they  are 
continually  exhorted  to  be  holy  and  to  sanctify  themselves,  they  are 
not  described  as  actually  holy  in  the  way  in  which  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  so  described,  except  of  course  in  cases  where  the 
quality  was  evidently  possessed.  The  saints  of  Grod  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  psalms  and  prophets  were  men  of  devout  and 
elevated  charocter,  who  loved  and  served  their  Maker  and  clung  to 
Him  with  all  their  hearts.  And  why  were  the  Jews  as  a  nation  ulti- 
mately rejected  by  God,  but  for  their  refusal  to  live  and  act  in  harmony 
with  His  nature,  and  the  relations  into  which  He  had  brought  them  ? 
They  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  their  calling ;  they  would  not  be 
a  holy  nation,  and  therefore  did  God  "  cast  them  off."  And  if,  instead 
of  vindicating  the  existing  imperfections  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  ground  that  similar  things  were  found  in  the 
Jewish  nation  which  was  yet  called  "holy,"  men  would  take  to 
themselves  a  warning  from  tihe  fall  of  that  nation  to  avoid  everything 
that  is  unholy,  their  action  would  be  far  more  commendabla  The 
lesson  for  us  all  is  surely  this :  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear ;  for  if  Grod 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee." 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Testsment  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  an  association  into  which  men  enter  voluntary,  and 
because  of  their  sympathy  with  the  objects  for  which  the  Church 
exists.  Theological  and  ecclesiastical  writers  have  differed  widely  aa 
to  its  "  nature,"  its  "  attributes,"  and  its  "  notes,"  and  we  should  find 
it  a  wearisome  and  profitless  task  to  follow  the  course  of  their 
discussions.  To  us  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  a  candid  consideration 
of  the  word  we  have  been  investigating  that  the  Church  is,  according  to 
the  definition  of  the  Church  of  England  (Article  xix.), "  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men,"  men,  i.e.,  who  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose 
lives  are  tme  to  their  faith ;  or,  as  the  Lutheran  Church  defines  it, 
"  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which  the  gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and 
the  sacraments  rightly  administered"  (Confessio  Augustana  Art 
vii.),  "  a  true  congregation  or  assembly  of  all  faithful  Christians  who 
look  for  the  whole  of  their  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  being 
washed  by  His  blood  and  sanctified  and  sealed  by  His  Spirit "  (Conf. 
Belgica,  Art  xxvii),  "the  fellowship  of  saints,  the  congregation  of 
spiritual  believers  which  is  holy  and  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
which  all  are  citizens  who  confess  truly  that  Jesus  is  Christ  the  Lamb 
of  God.    .    .    and  approve  that  faith  by  works  "  (Conf.  Basil,  Act  v.)* 

*  See  mner'f  <<  ConfMBions  of  Christendom,"  p.  833-334. 
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How  far  the  Churches,  from  whose  articles  we  have  quoted,  regulate 
their  action  by  these  definitions,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  tms  we 
may  remark,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  Congregational 
Churches  need  no  further  vindication  than  is  thus  afforded  to  them. 
If  the  Church  is  a  congregation  of  believers,  a  fellowship  of  saints, 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  only  they  shall  join  its  membership 
who  give  credible  evidence  of  their  faith  and  holiness.  They  ought 
to  be  partakers  of  a  new  and  supernatural  life,  a  life  that  proceeds 
from  and  leads  unto  God.  Perfection,  absolute  and  universal  c-on- 
sistency,  we  can  none  of  us  claim,  but  there  should  at  least  be 
sincerity  of  faith  and  profession.  We  ought  to  have  entered  the 
Christian  course,  to  have  "  changed  our  mind ''  in  regard  to  our  old 
sinful  life,  and  to  have  been  "  turned  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  imto  Grod." 

Sympathy  with  the  object  of  a  Society  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  membership.  A  Conservative  in  politics  would  never  think  of 
joining  the  Beform  Club,  nor  could  he  claim  admission.  Still  less  can 
one  who  has  no  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  and  King  of  men 
rightly  demand  admission  into  an  association  which  exists  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  setting  forth  the  universal  need  of  redemption,  of 
proclaiming  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ's  law,  and  the  obligation 
all  men  are  under  to  obey  and  serve  Him.  The  call  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  indeed  universal  His  Grospel  is  to  be  presented 
to  "  every  creature/'  but  obedience  to  the  call  is  the  only  means  of 
entering.  The  communion  of  saints  consists  of  those  who  have  been 
"  sanctified  by  faith  "  in  Christ  Jesus,  and,  therefore,  before  all  things 
else,  "  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  God 
hath  sent." 

We  learn  no  less  clearly  from  our  study  of  this  subject  the  assential 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  Christian  life — the  life  to  which  we  are  per- 
sonally pledged  as  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  If  in  any  worthy 
sense  we  can  be  classed  among  His  saints,  we  are  set  apart  or  conse- 
crated unto  Gk)d,  and  consequently  are  "  not  our  own."  We  axe  His, 
not  only  in  view  of  His  creative  and  redemptive  claims,  but  because 
we  have  voluntarily  acknowledged  those  claims  and  devoted  ourselves 
— -all  that  we  are  and  all  that  have — to  "  the  Lord  that  bought  us." 
Ours  18,  therefore,  to  be  the  reverpe  of  a  selfish  or  a  worldly  life.  We 
are  "  not  of  the  world  even  as  Christ  was  not  of  the  world."  In  it  we 
must  remain  until  our  work  on  earth  is  completed,  but  it  must  be  as 
the  servants  and  followers  of  Christ.  Our  business  must  be  conducted 
on  principles  which  He  approves,  with  a  truthfulness,  an  integrity, 
and  a  generosity  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  and  with  the 
view  of  enabling  us  the  better  to  serve  and  honour  Him.  Our  trials 
must  be  accepted  with  equanimity,  and  borne  with  heroic  resignation. 
Our  temptations  must  be  resisted  with  pure  and  unswerving  faithful* 
ness.  Aa  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  to  be  separate  from  sin 
— ^to  be  sanctified  through  the  truth — ^to  live  under  its  continual  in- 
fluence, and  to  obey  the  promptings  of  thQ  ^oly  Spirit    The  bright 
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ideal  of  life  which  has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  character  of  our 
Loi-d  is,  doubtless,  far  above  us.  To  think  of  reaching  it  may  seem 
altogether  chimerical,  but  He  has  "  called  *'  us  for  this  very  end,  and 
we  shall  be  aided  in  our  efforts  by  His  loving  sympathy  and  His  all- 
powerful  strength.  Our  struggles  and  aspirations  would  be  vain,  our 
hopes  would  be  doomed  to  cruel  disappointment  were  we  left  alone. 
But  we  know  that  it  is  not  so.  "  In  Christ "  as  the  sphere  and  element, 
the  inspiration  and  strength  of  our  life,  our  victory  is  sure.  It  is, 
moreover.  His  avowed  purpose  to  present  us  before  the  throne  of  His 
Father  pure  and  perfect.  Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  saintly 
life,  there  we  shall  see  its  completion.  The  seed  sown  in  weakness 
shall  be  developed  into  a  tree  of  commanding  majesty  and  strength. 
The  infantUe  stages  of  our  existence  shall  be  passed  and  its  maturity 
be  reached.  By  the  truth  we  believe,  the  work  in  which  we  engage, 
the  communion  into  which  we  are  admitted,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
holiness  so  freely  bestowed  upon  us,  we  are  being  trained  for  the 
great  and  glorious  day  of  Christ,  when  He  shall  welcome  to  the  festal 
rejoicings  of  heaven  the  Church  which  He  has  loved, "  a  glorious 
Church  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and 
without  blemish,"  and  when  each  separate  member  sharing  the  life  of 
the  whole  shall  also  be  "  holy  and  unblamable  and  unreprovable  in 
His  sight"  J.  S. 


OF  THE  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED. 

I. 

IT  is  curious  and  interesting  to  watch  the  cycles  of  thought  which 
revolve  and  re-revolve  upon  general  and  religious  subjects.  Each 
generation  seems  urged  on  by  some  innate  law  to  the  investigation 
of  questions  which,  logically  considered,  have  been  examined  to  their 
utmost  limits  long  ago ;  and,  in  many  instances,  have  received  their 
only  rational  solution  by  the  force  of  common  sense,  and  the  moral 
consciousness  of  right-thinking  and  religious  men.  Though  in  these 
excursions  of  human  inquiry  some,  in  each  cycle,  may  lose  their  way, 
and  fall  under  the  influence  of  absurd  or  injurious  opinions,  it  is  better 
that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  subject  to  such  discipline  than  that  a 
condition  of  mental  inactivity  and  stereot3rped  religious  life  should  be 
the  guiding  force.  The  faith  of  timorous  persons  may  be  painfully 
shocked  by  these  rough  blasts  of  contention,  and  thoughtless  or 
sceptical  persons  may  be  hardened  in  their  alienation  from  the  true 
religion.  But  truth,  pure  and  simple,  will  be  refined  and  consolidated 
by  every  wisely-conducted  controversy,  and  believers  in  Scriptural 
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dogmas  will  be  more  confident  in  their  efforts  to  promulgate  the 
truth. 

During  the  past  few  years  one  of  these  waves  of  controversy  has 
agitated  the  Church  of  Christ  very  painfully  upon  the  momentous 
questions  connected  with  the  future  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
wicked.  The  present  state  of  these  questions  in  religious  circles  is 
very  unpropitious,  and  fraught  with  manifold  evils.  Probably,  a  large 
majority  of  professing  Christians,  in  England  at  least,  hold  to  the 
ancient  orthodox  belief  in  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  undoubted  piety  and  talent  are  being 
estranged  from  their  brethren,  and  they  thrust  themselves  into 
invidious  positions  by  their  attempts  to  establish  some  other  theory. 
Two  classes  are  most  prominent  in  their  antagonism  to  the  old  beliefs 
—viz.,  the  "  annihilationists  "  and  the  "  restorationists." 

Is  it  not  ^  prima  facte  evidence  against  these  theories  that,  in  their 
strenuous  opposition  to  each  other,  their  chief  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence  are  taken  from  the  orthodox  armoury ;  so  that,  tacitly,  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  the  orthodox  weapons  are  acknowledged  to  be  well 
tempered,  keen-edged,  and  able  to  do  service  against  antagonistic 
dogmas  ?  We  seize  the  weapons  used  on  both  sides,  and  turn  them 
successively — and,  we  hope,  successfully — against  both  parties.  We 
not  only  assume,  but  boldly  assert,  that  a  book  like  the  Bible,  on  a 
subject  of  such  solemn  interest  to  man,  cannot  be  so  ambiguous  in  its 
teachings  as  to  legitimatise  the  loose  and  divergent  methods  of  inter- 
pretation and  criticism  now  in  constant  use  by  these  new  philosophies. 
We  do  not.  urge  it  as  a  fatal  reason  against  recent  writers  of  these 
contending  schools  that,  so  far  as  their  works  bear  upon  the  main 
questions  at  issue,  they  have  scarcely  exliibited  the  same  theological 
profundity  or  comprehensiveness  in  their  arguments  as  did  the  earlier 
advocates  of  similar  views ;  but  we  do  complain  that  the  arguments 
by  which  the  early  advocates  of  these  errors  were  refuted,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  by  recent  writers. 

The  theory  largely  in  favour  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  as  advocated  by  Messrs.  White,  Constable, 
and  others  in  England,  and  by  Br.  Petavel  on  the  Continent,  in  his 
"  Struggle  for  Eternal  Life  ";  and  it  is  chiefly  to  tliis  phase  of  the 
controversy  this  paper  has  reference. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  annihilation  theory  we  meet  with  this  pro- 
position. A  limited  term  of  existence  and  punishment  in  the  case 
of  the  wicked,  to  be  followed  by  their  utter  extinction,  as  the  just  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  sin.  Take  the  following  illustration  : 
—Dr.  Petavel  (pp.  14-15)  says — "According  to  the  Bible,  the  death 
of  the  body  is  only  a  symbol  and  prelude  of  the  complete  fate  of  the 
impenitent  sinner ;  it  is  progressive  and  irresistible  decay."  Again : 
*'  But  man  does  not  perish  for  ever  in  the  first  death.  A  future  Me  is 
revealed  to  us  by  more  than  one  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
by  the  most  explicit  assurances  in  the  New."  The  eternal  punishment 
is  annihilation,  utter  extinction  of  being,  according  to  this  theory,  and 
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this  hypothesis  is  mainly  resorted  to  to  avoid  the  old  view  of  future 
punishment.  But  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  been  a  universally  acknowledged  belief,  a  sort  of  metaphysical  and 
moral  axiom,  independent  of  all  forms  of  culture  or  religious  belief. 
JSTo  cynical  sneer,  no  charge  of  superstition,  no  boast  of  superior 
philosophy,  has  been  able  to  make  humanity  as  a  whole  ashamed  of 
this  belief,  or  desire  instead  of  it  the  materialistic  paradise  consisting 
in  annihilation. 

We  ask,  and,  in  the  name  of  truth,  expect  an  answer — Is  annihila« 
tion  a  punitive  act  ?  Some  will  tell  us,  Yes,  it  is  the  only  true  form 
of  punishment.  Dr.  Petavel  says — "  Our  aim  is  not,  therefore,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  to  limit  the  duration  of  eternal  punishment,  but 
rather  to  argue  that  it  involves  final  destruction,  in  other  words,  an 
eternal  deprivation  of  life,  an  eternal  loss  of  existence."  Then,  if  so, 
why  is  it  that  annihilation  is  pleaded  by  some  as  a  natural  result ; 
indeed.  Dr.  Petavel  himself  is  more  than  half  committed  to  this  view, 
for  he  says  (p.  12) — "  From  the  day  when,  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  he 
(man)  broke  the  bond  of  love  that  united  him  to  the  Creator,  his 
decay  began.  There  is  a  universal,  necessary,  sovereign  law  which 
destroys  that  which  opposes  it,  while  giving  life  to  that  which  obeys 
it."  Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  punitive 
act  or  decree  following  upon  sin,  the  soul  would  have  continued  to 
exist? 

If  so,  surely  this  is  an  admission  of  its  native  immortality  I  But 
the  whole  theory  supposes  annihilation  only  to  fall  upon  those  to  whom 
existence  has  become  intolerable  through  sin,  through  separation  from 
God.  Surely,  then,  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  towards  them,  and  not  a 
penal  visitation.  Its  object  is  to  deprive  them  of  a  conscious  existence 
characterised  by  remorse  and  self-condemnation.  But  annihilation 
can  only  be  a  punishment  to  those  to  whom  existence  is  preferable  to 
non-existence !  Have  the  advocates  of  this  dogma  weighed  its 
bearings  in  this  direction  with  sufficient  care?  It  is  pleaded  that 
the  annihilation  of  the  sinner  presents  the  Divine  character  in  a  more 
favourable  aspect  than  the  old  doctrine  of  future  punishment  Are 
men,  then,  to  be  annihilated  because  they  cannot  be  made  happy  by 
any  and  all  of  the  educational  and  reformatory  methods  which  God  has 
brought  to  bear  ?  Are  they  annihilated  because  the  ends  of  justice 
have  been  fully  answered  in  their  prcHminary  suffering,  which  is  con- 
tended  for  by  the  writers  whose  views  are  here  under  examination  ? 
Then,  we  ask,  why  are  they  not  restored  rather  than  for  ever  blotted 
out  of  being  ?  Annihilation,  if  it  be  a  Divine  act  at  all,  must  either 
be  an  act  of  clemency  or  of  justice.  If  of  clemency,  in  what  sense  can 
it  be  the  proper  punishment  ?  If  of  justice,  then  we  deny  it  in  Mo^ 
for,  to  call  a  state  of  non-existence  punishment,  is  just  as  rational  as 
to  speak  of  punishing  a  man  a  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom. 
Does  annihilation  deprive  the  creature  of  a  condition  of  being  of 
which  he  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  ?  then  there  must  have  been 
aomething  in  it  desirable  ]per  se^  ev^n  though  a  penal  condition }  ip 
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that  case  it  would  follow  that  it  were  better  to  be  in  hell  than  to  be 
non-existent.  And  the  advocates  of  annihilation  can  scarcely  escape 
this  position  especially  in  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  demons, 
"  Art  Thou  come  to  torment  (Saaavia-at,  Matt.  viii.  29)  us  before  our 
time."  The  thing  which  they  feared  was  the  further  extent  of  suffer- 
ing for  which  they  knew  themselves  to  be  reserved  (2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and 
Jude  6).  £ut  if  it  be  pleaded  that  Mark's  words,  dtroXiaac  ^fia^, 
point  to  annihilation  as  the  thing  deprecated,  how  will  that  comport 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  theory,  which  is  that  annihilation  is  a 
punishment  more  in  accordance  with  every  sentiment  and  feeling  of 
man^  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  beneficence  of  God.  For,  if  the 
demons  deprecate  annihilation,  then  is  it  not  clear  they  prefer  their 
penal  condition  of  existence,  and  so  their  attitude  of  mind  entirely 
negatives  the  odium  theologieum  cast  upon  the  perpetual  conscious 
suffering  of  fallen  intelligence  as  the  adequate  and  proper  penalty  of 
sio. 

T.That  the  Creator  endowed  man  with  the  property  of  immortality  by 
His  creative  act,  has  been  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of  Pagans,  Jews, 
and  Christians  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  dogma  much  older 
than  either  the  Ionic  or  Pythagorean  Schools,  notwithstanding  the 
learned  allusions  of  several  writers  who  wish  to  brand  the  doctrine 
as  a  "  heathen  fancy,"  a  "  vain  philosophy."  God  can  have  no  rela- 
tion to  non-existence,  and  cannot,  therefore,  intend  the  annihilation  of 
any  creature,  much  less  can  such  annihilation  be  considered  a  penal 
relation  towards  that  God.  All  moral  agents  are  called  into  being  by 
God  with  a  full  view  of  all  the  powers,  possibilities,  contingencies,  and 
responsibilities  of  their  existence ;  before  they  can  be  blotted  out  of 
existence,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  reversal  of  every  reason  leading 
to  their  creation.  The  natural  immortality  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent, 
IB  necessarily  involved  in  his  subjection  to  moral  law,  and  capacity 
for  rewards  or  punishments.  Obedience  simply  maintains  the 
conditions  and  relations  of  the  life  to  which  it  belongs,  the  life 
itself  cannot  be  in  any  sense  dependent  thereupon.  But 
perpetual  moral  life  can  only  inhere  in  a  subject  whose  nature 
{{nrocTouri^,  substantia,  essentia,)  is  metaphysically  eternal.  Other* 
wise  the  ends  of  justice  and  beneficence  alike  might  fail.  The  theory 
of  annihilation  proves  too  much,  for  if  it  be  the  proper  penalty  for  sin, 
as  we  are  told,  then  it  is  virtually  admitted  that  man  must  have  been 
immortal  by  a  natural  law  in  the  absence  of  such  penalty,  and  not  by 
a  boon  or  gift  according  to  the  "  Life  in  Christ "  theory.  A  very 
serious  feature  of  the  present  phases  of  this  controversy  is  this,  the 
summary  way  in  which  all  the  great  arguments  in  favour  of  natural 
immortality,  future  punishment,  and  other  great  theological  questions 
are  dealt  with  by  the  modem  theorists  both  of  the  Annihilation  and 
of  the  Bestoration  Schools.  Writers  like  Drew,  Butler,  Hamilton,  and 
Brown,  whose  metaphysical  and  moral  arguments  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  some  of  the  keenest  critics,  and  ablest  of  the  early 
English  sceptics,  and  have  largely  given  coherence  and  force  to 
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moral  sotenoe  and  theology,  are  bowed  out  of  court  with  a  sin^e  B^i- 
tenoe,  and  their  arguments  deemed  Bcarcely  worthy  of  recogniticai. 
And  the  most  weighty  and  profound  of  our  theological  writears  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Independency  of  thought  is  a  noble 
idea,  but  let  it  not  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  all  previous  learning, 
or  as  a  plea  for  imagined  originality  of  opinion. 

The  attitude  of  the  human  conscience  towards  the  question  of 
future  existence  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  annihilation.  However 
variable  its  voice  may  be  in  minor  matters  relating  to  religion,  oon- 
soienoe  has  a  deeper  and  more  imperative  aspect,  it  has  a  voice  which 
prompts  to  right  and  denounces  wrong  as  far  as  these  are  known,  a 
voice  which  is  heard  above  the  clamour  of  contending  theories,  and 
whose  solemn  thunder-peals  alarm  the  soul  in  spite  of  the  sophistrjr 
which  denies  danger.  Conscience  is  terribly  prophetic  as  well  as  re- 
trospective, and  recognises  the  '^  fearful  looki^  for  of  judgment,  and 
fiery  indignation,"  so  that,  in  the  sinner's  own  breast  the  doom  is  cast 
long  ere  the  voice  of  the  judge  gives  sentence.  There  is  a  cry  in  the 
soul  for  immortal  life  and  honour  as  much  as  there  is  this  foreboding 
of  punishment  This  indisputable  power  of  conscience  and  pre- 
sentiment of  futurity  are  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
immortal  future  before  mankind.  Immortality  per  se,  is  not  an  object 
of  tenor  and  revulsion,  but  a  thing  of  delight  and  desire.  Most  of 
the  annihilation  theories  are  put  before  us  as  the  proper  penalty  for 
sin ;  but  that  cannot  be  unless  the  being  to  be  annihilated  is  thrust 
ftom  existence  as  its  natural  condition,  ergo,  man  must  have  been  con- 
stituted immortal. 

The  annihilation  theory  has  no  foundation  in  science,  nor  in  the 
teachii^  of  Scripture.  From  what  part  of  the  universe  will  any 
scientist^  carefiil  of  his  reputation,  fetch  us  an  example  of  this  fine 
fiction,  annihilation  ?  Death  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  instance,  but 
is  it  so  ?  Are  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is  composed  reduced 
to  a  nonentity  ?  The  same  phenomena  generally  attend  upon  death, 
both  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  no  such  uniformity  marks  the  course 
of  the  spirit  in  its  conscious  approach  to  the  portals  of  eternity! 
Mental  and  moral  powers  are  often  quickened  into  the  utmost  int^i- 
fflity  in  the  last  moments  of  connection  with  physical  life.  But  if  we 
once  admit  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  upon  the  scenes  of  immortality 
we  shall  be  committed  to  propositions  fatal  to  the  identity  between 
death  and  annihilation^  or  so-called  destruction  and  nonentity. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  dogma  of  annihilation  is  the 
method  of  biblical  interpretation  and  criticism  resorted  to  in  order  to 
sustain  it  This  may  seem  a  very  grave  charge  to  bring  against  men 
wbOy  we  frankly  admit,  would  be  amongst  the  last  who  would  oon- 
aciously  resort  to  such  a  method  of  defence.  In  defence  of  this  charge 
we  shall  feel  bound  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  examples  justifying 
it 

(1)  The  immortality  of  man  is  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
designation  "  Immortal  soul "  is  nowhere  applied  to  man  in  Holy 
Scripture. 
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Now,  can  any  student  of  Scripture  seriously  urge  this  as  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  a  doctrine  ?  There  is  no  verbal  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  of  man's  depravity,  and  some  other  leading  truths 
acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  Christian  world.  On  both  sides 
of  this  and  similar  controvei'sies,  this  course  of  reasoning  is  most 
eame!itly  to  be  deprecated,  and  cannot  be  more  effectually  condemned 
than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Petavel,  when  replying  to  a  similar  objeciitm 
raised  against  annihilation.  ''The  question  is  whether  this  term, 
which  needs  to  be  well  guarded,  has,  in  its  scientific  sense,  an  exact 
counterpart  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  What  we  maintain  is 
simply  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine,"  by  most  plain  and  cogent 
reasoning.  Any  truth  based  upon  legitimate  principles  of  interjareta- 
tion,  and  fairly  deduced  from  concurrent  Scriptures,  is  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  should 
not  be  lightly  objected  to.  Are  Christian  men  to  be  children  in 
reason,  and  are  the  only  teachings  of  revelation  to  be  those  based  upon 
a  rigid  verbal  basis  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  deductions  of  a 
sound  exegesis  and  fair  logical  conclusion?  Painful,  indeed,  has  been 
the  history  of  religious  controversy  in  this  matter  from  the  earliest 
times  till  now.  The  Arians  and  the  orthodox  in  Constantine's  time 
based  their  most  vital  questions  afPecting  the  person  of  Christ  chiefly 
upon  the  ofio-ova-io^  tersus  ofii-ouaio^,  instead  of  upon  the  grand 
deductions  of  a  broad  and  well-conducted  interpretation  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  The  Latins  and  the  Greeks  in  the  middle  ages  based 
their  oontests  and  divisions  chiefly  on  the  *'  FUioque  "  dispute ;  and  in 
the  present  day,  in  dealing  with  great  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, there  is  danger  of  drifting  into  a  jejune  style  of  controversy 
which  would  find  no  toleration  except  amongst  angry  bigots  fighting 
for  a  party  shibboleth,  or  doting  critics  striving  for  some  question  of 
sentiment  We  cannot  so  sacrifice  the  venerable  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  immortality,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  almost  every  kind  of 
evidence  that  can  be  in  such  a  matter  adduced. 

(2)  The  theory  excepted  to  limits  the  sphere  and  scope  of  revela- 
tion in  relation  to  questions  pertaining  to  futurity. 

The  admission,  which  all  willingly  make,  that  there  was  a  gradual 
development,  from  a  given  point,  of  Divine  knowledge  in  relation  to 
man's  character  and  destiny  is  not  sufficient.  The  ancient  saints  are 
represented  as  all  but  in  absolute  darkness  about  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  destiny  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  Bad  as  this  position  is,  it  would  be  more 
consistent  if  it  were  maintained  with  uniformity.  But  when  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  death  and  destniction,  as 
the  annihilatiomsts  understand  them,  then  the  Book  has  a  literal 
authoritative  meaning  which  forbids  modification,  and  defies  all 
accepted  rules  of  interpretation !  But  if  orthodox  writers  quote  from 
these  Scriptures  to  show  that  man  has  a  nature  far  removed  from  the 
brute,  and  has  from  the  first  had  hopes  corresponding  with  his  con- 
dition as  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  then  the  theory  i^ 
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sensuous,  the  language  tropical,  and  our  understanding  of  it  heathenish 
in  its  origin ;  and  the  Book  really  says  so  little  about  these  matters 
that  our  verdict  is  uuU  and  void !  With  an  air  of  assumed  superiority 
in  the  writers,  we  are  told  that  "Life  and  Immortality  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel/'  ergo,  nothing  was  known  of  these  things 
before !  We  grant  they  were  much  obscured  and  perplexed  by 
heathen  fancies  and  Jewish  sensuousness ;  but  we  deny  that  we  are 
to  receive,  from  the  language  of  Paul,  the  impression  that  these 
things  were  unknown  until  the  time  of  Christ.  The  conviction,  on 
man's  part,  of  his  immortality ;  the  belief  in  a  future  retribution  and 
a  future  reward ;  and  the  aspiration,  in  some  sense,  after  a  happy  and 
restful  future,  were  almost  universal.  Whence,  then,  these  deep 
persuasions  of  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind  ?  On  what  theory 
can  we  understand  even  admitted  allusions  to  eternity  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  without  admitting  also  that  man  is  appealed  to  as 
having,  in  some  sense,  sufficient  knowledge  to  comprehend  the  com- 
munications without  a  formal  or  categorical  method  of  teaching.  Our 
first  parents  had  continual  intercourse  with  celestial  visitants ;  how 
could  they  fail  to  dwell  upon  questions  which  touched  another  life, 
especially  when  they  were  warned  against  doing  anything  which 
would  cut  them  off  from  the  future  as  the  grand  boon  attached  to 
their  obedience  ?  At  least,  this  is  the  view  of  the  writers  we  ate  now 
contending  against.  Enoch  was  an  inspired  prophet,  whose  business 
it  was  to  preach  on  these  themes  amidst  the  corrupt  and  violent  sons 
of  flesh  before  the  Deluge  (Jude  14-15),  and  he  saw  and  longed  for 
the  life  to  which  he  was  so  singularly  and  exceptionally  elevated. 
The  whole  scope  and  structure  of  religion  implies  man's  knowledge  of 
his  own  immortality,  and  his  capacity  for  rewards  and  punishments. 
God  gave  promise  of  "  eternal  life  before  the  world  began  "  (Tit.  L  23) — 
irpo  xpovwv  aiwvioov  (literally,  before  the  ages  b^an).  Surely  the 
Adamic  age  and  condition  was  included !  But  all  this  implies  man's 
sense  of  his  own  subjective  immortality.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  only 
brought  the  life  into  greater  prominence,  and  showed  how  man,  the 
subject,  should  now  reach  it.  This  disparagement  of  the  sphere  and 
tone  of  Divine  revelation  to  suit  a  favourite  opinion  is  an  old  device, 
but  it  is  one  to  be  severely  reprobated ;  and  we  deeply  deplore  that  in 
relation  to  this  evil  really  Christian  men  should  be  doing  as  much  to 
discredit  the  fulness  and  finality  of  the  voice  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
many  of  the  most  sceptical  writers  have  done. 

ffastinr;3.  Wm.  Baekek. 

(To  be  corUimisd.) 
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%\t  forb  lesns  (L\mh  fast  '^mtikt  foit^  His 

gistiples. 


It 


And  He  said  unto  the  disciples,  With  desire  haye  I  desired  to  oat  this  Passover 
with  you  hefore  1  Buffer.** — I^uke  xxii.  15. 

'*  Therefore  let  ub  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness ;  hut  with  tiie  unleavened  (bread)  of  sincerity  and  truth.'*— 
1  Cob.  v.  8. 


"  TTrr^TH  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you 

VV  before  I  suffer/*  Last  acts  of  parents  separating  for  long 
years  from  home,  or  brothers  and  sisters  taking  leave  of  one 
another  for  life,  are  always  acts  surrounded  with  temporary  gloom.  It 
is  impossible,  where  ardent  love,  like  a  magic  circle,  has  long  enveloped 
a  happy  household,  to  witness  the  breaWng  up  of  their  fellowship 
without  tenderest  emotion  being  evoked,  even  to  tears. 

With  some  such  feelings,  we  may  suppose,  would  this  little 
company  assemble  to  hear  the  Master  break  the  silence  with  sorrowful 
words  like  these :  "  I  am  about  to  leave  you,  children,  and  this  must 
prove  our  last  and  parting  repast."  The  mystery  wliich  hung  round 
the  announcement  could  not  fail  to  have  awakened  in  every  heart, 
save  one,  the  keenest  grief.  Jesus,  who  came  to  "  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness," now  approaches  the  feast  which  was  Israel's  la-st  in  bidding 
farewell  to  Egyptian  bondage.  It  was  representative  of  the  grand 
occasion  when  a  spiritual  redemption  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  similar 
institution ;  and  now  has  arrived  the  solemn  moment  when  all  Old 
Testament  rites  are  to  be  abrogated  by  the  celebration  of  an  event 
which  closes  the  old,  and  opens  gracefully  the  new  and  everlasting, 
dispensation. 

How  much  the  Saviour's  heart  was  moved  by  the  occasion  appears 
in  the  heart-breaking  expression,  "  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat 
this  Passover  with  you  before  I  siififer  ; "  and  not  only  because  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  service,  but  mainly  because  He  would  prepare 
His  own  mind  for  what  lay  before  Him  while  the  solemn  symbols 
passed  before  Him  of  the  great  and  awful  transaction. 

A  lamb  without  blemish  was  placed  on  the  table  before  Him,  Him- 
self the  reality  of  the  figure.  "  He  did  no  sin,  nor  was  guile  in  His 
moutk"  It  had  suffered  death  as  Himself  was  about  to  do.  It  had 
been  roasted  by  material  fire,  as  He  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  the 
moral  fire  of  Divine  anger  due  to  sin.  Its  blood  had  been  poured 
out,  and  His  precious  blood  was  about  to  be  poured  forth  on  the  Cross ; 
that  was  emblematical  of  piopitiation,  this  was  charged  with  the 
mysterious  ef&cacy  of  suf&cing  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The 
flesh  was  to  be  eaten  as  food  for  the  support  of  animal  life ;  His  flesh 
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He  gives  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  "  He  who  eateth  Me  shall  live 
by  Me."  It  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  indicating  the  bitter,  bitter 
sorrows  of  the  Eedeemer*s  heart,  and  the  bitterness  of  sin,  though 
pardoned,  in  the  remembrance  of  penitent  souls. 

Of  the  wine  cup  which  accompanied  He  says  :  "  I  will  not  drink 
till  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  " — i.e,,  till  after  the  resur- 
rection. But  for  another  reason  as  well.  He  was  now  approaching 
as  the  High-Priest,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  Now,  wine  was 
prohibited  by  the  ceremonial  law  to  the  priesthood  when  about  to 
officiate ;  thus,  one  jot  or  tittle  could  not  pass  away  till  all  should  be 
fulfilled.  That  accomplished,  He  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation  com- 
pleted, and  call  on  God's  name  before  all  His  people  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary. 

But  let  our  attention  be  directed  now  to  these  words  of  the  apostle. 

1.  Chiist  our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us:  A  Sacrifice  costly, 
voluntary,  and  of  perpetual  efficacy.  What  an  animal  victim 
wanted  in  worth  was  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  numbers.  Hence, 
on  great  occasions,  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  offered 
in  sacrifice,  how  costly  soever  these  might  appear  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  worshippers.  But  what  was  their  intrinsic  worth  in  comparison 
of  this,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  ! "  No  comparison  here  whatever,  even 
contrast,  leaves  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Christian  in  the  sore 
vacancy  of  blank  disappointment.  It  always  did,  it  always  will : 
for  what  gigantic  intellect  is  that  which  can  grasp  the  moral  worth 
and  grandeur  of  a  victim  in  whom  humanity  and  divinity  combine 
their  attributes  ?  The  eternal  God's  own  proper  eternal  Son,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made ;  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
the  express  image  of  His  person";  *' the  Ward,  who  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made  that  is  made." 
Divine,  uncreated,  unbeginning,  undecaying ;  who  only,  in  common 
with  the  Father,  hath  immort^ity,  dwelling  in  light,  inaccessible,  and 
full  of  glory.  This  dearest,  brightest,  holiest  One,  who  has  no 
compeer  out  of  the  Godhead,  stoops  down  to  flesh,  takes  up  a  mortal, 
dying  body  into  as  close  a  relation  with  His  own  spiritual  nature  as 
exists  between  a  soul  and  its  body — a  unity,  not  partial,  but  x>erfect 
and  indissoluble.  Brethren,  think,  meditate,  gaze  on  the  person  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tUl,  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment  which 
denies  expression,  save  in  the  words  of  the  enamoured  disciple — "  My 
Lord,  and  my  God ! "  Yes,  and  this  is  He,  "  tlie  Lamb  of  God  who 
comes  to  bear,  and  bear  away,  the  sin  of  the  world."  Try  to  estimate 
His  worth.  Why,  there  is  no  material  of  value  that  can  be  employed 
in  the  calculation,  nor  is  there  any  balance  known  to  human  intel- 
ligence in  which  to  weigh  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice.  Language 
ffolfl,  imagination  fails,  comprehension  (however  comprehensive)  faik, 
and  we  feel  ourselves  thrown  on  the  poet's  expedient :  "  Come,  then, 
ea^essive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 

2.  This  sacrifice  is  voluntary.    The  strutting  ram  had  to  be  bound 
to  the  horns  of  the  Jewish  altar ;  the  lowing  cattle  had  to  be  dnrea 
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unwillingly  to  death  for  man's  offencie.  All  nature  bowed  its  head 
reluctantly  to  sorrowful  endurance  of  man's  curse,  and  ^jroaned  to  be 
delivered.  But  here  comes  the  voluntary  victim  to  lay  Himself  down 
to  welcome  the  flaming,  killing  sword  of  Divine  justice,  in  room  and 
stead  of  the  ungodly  and  condemned  1  He  who  alone  could  estimate 
the  worth  <rf  the  transaction,  the  rarity  of  it,  standing  alone  amid  the 
dazzling' wonders  of  His  own  creation,  the  singularity  of  it,  that  it  is 
without  parallel  and  without  example  in  the  universe — even  He 
Himself  cannot  announce  His  own  voluntary  act  without  affixing  the 
mark  of  admiration — "  Lo  !  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God !  as  in  the 
volume  of  the  Book  of  Prophecy  it  is  written  of  Me."  All  virtuous 
acts  owe  their  value  to  their  vdnntariness.  A  fellow-being  whom  you 
see,  as  you  believe,  propelled  by  pride,  or  influence,  or  hope  of  reward, 
or  the  propulsion  of  his  own  feeling  nature  merely — ^wherein  is  no 
merit — to  works  of  beneficence,  is  in  no  way  to  be  praised,  not  even 
if  the  sacrifice  is  very  costly,  because  the  virtue  of  the  act  is  not 
there.  But  the  Lord's  movement  towards  helping  our  misery  was 
wholly  self-moved ;  it  was  the  doing  of  His  own  mighty  graciousness. 
He  loved,  just  because  He  loved,  ay,  in  absence  of  aught  lovable  in 
the  loved.  So  singularly  glorious,  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  Christ's 
act  in  stepping  forward — the  graciousness  of  it,  the  philanthroprf  of 
it — that  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  traniSaction  that  leaves  all  descriptive 
adjectives  in  our  language  out  of  the  question.  In  the  3rd  of  John 
— "  God  so  loved ! " — that  is  the  perfection  of  descriptive  language. 
The  little  adverb  so,  in  its  connection  with  loved — "  so  loved  " — marks 
a  strength  of  afiection  and  pity  beyond  the  reach  of  all  description. 
Perhaps  the  line  of  the  hjrmn  comes  nearest  to  the  idea :  "  O  how 
He  loved ! " 

3.  From  the  cost  and  voluntariness  we  turn  to  contemplate  the 
perpetual  efficaciousness  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  The  sacrifices  under  the 
law,  you  are  aware,  proclaimed  their  defectiveness  in  their  frequency. 
But  such  is  the  excellence  of  Christ's  over  all  other  presentations  for  sin, 
that,  once  made,  it  stands  for  ever  irrevocable.  "  By  one  offering  He 
hath  for  ever  perfected  them  who  are  sanctified " — i.e.,  all  believers. 
All  the  sins  of  all  believers,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  4,000  years,  were 
pardoned  on  confession  in  respect  of  the  propitiation  that  was  to  be 
offered  in  the  end  of  the  dispensation.  Thus  an  apostle  speaks  of 
"  sins  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,"  having  been  expunged  on 
this  very  ground.  Just  so,  onward,  to  the  world's  end,  it  will  always 
be  true  that  "  the  blood  of  God's  Son  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  ffis  blood.  A  sufficient  answer,  we  hold  ;  but  if 
more  is  called  for,  we  would  add  that  the  infinite  dignity  of  Christ's 
person,  "  who  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,"  imparts  such  worth, 
in  His  Father's  eyes,  to  His  atonement  as  meets,  and  more  than 
meets,  all  the  claims  of  His  law  and  justice  in  respect  of  as  many  as 
belong  to  Christ,  tlie  second  Adam,  by  faith,  entitling  the  supreme 
Judge  to  extend  freely  and  in  full  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins, 
and  *'  acoq>tance  in  tiie  Beloved.'*    **  No  more  sacrifice  for  sin."    **  He 
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hath  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness."  Oh,  memorable  words ! 
Oh,  adorable  sentiment!  "And  He  cried,  It  is  finished!  and  He 
bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost ! " 

11.  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  (or  crucified)  for  us ;  let  us 
keep  the  feast."  Observe  the  circumstances  in  which  the  typical 
Passover  was  instituted.  It  was  a  dreadful  night  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  *'  to  be  remembered,"  saith  the  inspired  historian.  About  the 
midnight  hour,  when  its  citizens  had  ceased  their  carousals  and  were 
sunk  to  sleep,  the  Angel  of  Death  flew  swift  as  lightning  through  aU 
the  palaces,  streets,  and  lanes ;  and  wherever  a  firstborn  lay,  whether 
in  palace  or  cottage,  the  invisible  agent  left  his  terrific  mark  in  the 
instant  death  of  them  all.  The  temples,  too,  beheld  the  gods  of 
Egypt  prostrate  by  the  stroke  of  the  unearthly  visitant.  Loud  was 
the  wail,  horrid  the  execrations  of  magicians,  bereaved  mothers,  and 
helpless  priests  among  the  dead  and  dying.  One  class  of  inhabitants, 
however,  escaped  the  desolating  scourge — the  Hebrew  race.  And 
why  ?  They  owed  it  to  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  that  had  been 
sprinkled  on  all  their  doorposts  and  lintels ;  that  sacred  sign  bade 
defiance  to  the  Destroying  Angel.  Their  lives  were  given  them  for  a 
prey.  They  were  feasting  on  the  lamb,  with  light  and  gladness  in  all 
their  dwellings,  while  the  deep  moan  of  desertion  and  despair  was 
borne  away  on  the  dismal  blast  of  that  terrible  night.  Much  like  that 
picture  is  another  with  which  we  are  too  familiar. 

The  houses  of  this  land  are  distinguishable  by  the  misery,  godless- 
ness,  and  woe  in  the  dwellings  where  spiritual  death  reigns,  while 
from  the  abodes  of  the  righteous,  whose  consciences  have  in  them  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  and  light  and  gladness  reign  within. 

But  emphatically  do  Christians  "keep  the  feast"  when  sitting 
around  the  Lord's  Table.  This  is  not  a  corporeal  but  a  mental  feast 
on  the  sacrifice  of  Grod's  Lamb,  the  eyes  of  our  understandings  being 
engaged  with  the  amazing  sight  of  a  Divine  substitute  sustaining  the 
curse  of  a  Divine  but  broken  law,  wrath  expressive  of  God's  hoUness 
and  sin's  hatefulness,  of  man's  desert  and  the  august  Sufferer's  bound- 
less compassion  and  exhaustless  love.  And  here,  too,  tracing  redemp- 
tion's plan,  evolving  itself  from  Eden  to  Calvary,  and  rolling  along  a 
stream  of  blessedness  through  all  the  intervening  ages  and  all  the 
generations  of  men  until  it  spreads  itself  out  into  a  shoreless  ocean  of 
spiritual  life  and  felicity  among  the  myriads  of  the  saved  in  the  eternal 
world,  what  food  to  feast  upon  is  here  I  what  vastness  of  breadth  to 
the  view !  what  endless  variety  of  themes  branching  out  fix)m  the 
Cross  in  every  direction  prospectively  and  retrospectively  as  well,  but 
wheresoever  the  communicants  travel  in  their  mental  exercises,  still 
turning  back  to  the  suffering  Saviour's  own  person  as  the  soul's j>roper 
nourishment  memorialised  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  And 
thus  we  keep  the  feast,  in  adoring  love  of  the  Beloved,  and  fraternal 
love  of  one  another  as  members  of  His  mystical  body;  in  all  this 
there  is  spiritual  healing  and  health ;  in  all  this  we  have  communion 
with  the  ever-blessed  Godhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  "  Now 
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ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular."  Keep  the 
feast,  then,  but  "  not  with  old  leaven."  It  wUl  be  remembered  that 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  search  for,  and  cast  out,  every 
particle  of  leaven  out  of  their  houses  in  connection  with  a  due 
observance  of  the  Passover.  Leaven,  which  ferments  and  puffs  up  the 
mass  in  which  it  is  hid,  is  employed  as  a  figure  of  pride,  malice,  anger, 
envy,  and  malevolence.  These  evil  passions,  as  altogether  inconsistent 
with  a  chastened  and  holy  temper  of  mind,  were  to  be  put  away  from 
the  Hebrews,  and  much  more  from  Christians,  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  "  old*  leaven  "  of  evil  tempers  and  corrupt  affections  must 
have  no  place  among  the  family  of  the  Lord,  whose  loving  fellowship 
would  be  wholly  marred  by  their  presence,  and  offensive  to  God  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  the  caution, ''  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so 
eat,"  &c.  Christ's  doctrine,  taught  in  Matt,  xviii.,  as  to  offences  and 
the  proper  course  for  their  removal,  is  obviously  designed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cordial  and  sincere  love  in  the 
Christian  brotherhood. 

"  But  with  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  You  will 
observe  that  the  word  "  bread  "  is  a  supplement,  being  wanting  in  the 
original  text.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  men  or  persons  ought  to 
have  been  supplied,  for  it  is  immediately  added,  "  I  wrote  unto  you  in 
an  epistle  not  to  company  with  fornicators,"  and,  unquestionably,  if 
evil  passions  in  Christians  are  prohibited,  certainly  evil  characters 
living  in  sin  are  inadmissible  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  if  known ;  hence 
the  context,  "  Purge  out  the  old  leaven,"  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
incestuous  man  (1  Cor.  v.  1 — 6). 

The  plea  of  many  is  that  the  weighty  responsibility  of  unworthy 
individuals  coming  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  must  lie  with  them- 
selves only.  Responsibility  on  them,  no  doubt,  but  it  must  be  shared 
with  those  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  into  doctrines 
maintained  and  life  and  conversation  corresponding  thereto,  for  "  what 
fellowship  hath  Christ  with  Belial,  or  he  who  beUeveth  with  an 
infidel  ? "  If  persons  who  are  not  hopefully  bom  again  desire  Christian 
communion,  it  must  be  the  dictate  of  self -righteousness,  or  desire  of 
standing  well  with  friends  and  associates,  or  to  have  a  name  to  live 
while  dead.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear,  in  a  country  such  as  ours, 
where  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  popular,  that  much  of  what  we 
see  among  and  around  us,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  Him  whose 
fan  is  in  His  hand,  will  be  found  worthless  as  chaff,  therefore  swept 
away  before  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  Lord,  "for  the  day  that 
Cometh  shall  bum  as  an  oven,"  saith  the  last  of  the  prophets,  burning 
them  up  root  and  branch  whose  professions  have  been  insincere,  and 
their  hearts  still  "  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  The  avrful  responsibility 
of  ministers  is  set  forth  in  1  Cor.  iii. 

"  If  any  man's  work  abide  (ic.,  the  spiritual  building  of  a  church  of 
professing  Christians),  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work 
be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself  shaU  be  saved ;  yet  eo 
as  by  fire." 
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We  are  aware  that  doctrines  are  said  to  be  understood  in  this  passage 
by  some ;  but  it  cannot  be.  The  Church  of  Christ  consists,  not  of 
doctrines,  but  persoiis ;  this  is  certain.  Besides,  how  could  doctrines 
become  fiiel  for  the  flames  ?  Wanton  professors  and  apostates,  with 
all  descriptions  of  hypocrites,  constitute  the  material  on  which  the 
anger  of  the  Almighty  shall  seize,  and  careless  or  unfaithful  ministeiiai 
builders  are  the  individuals  whose  safety  from  the  conflagration  may 
be  secured  with  extreiiiG  difficulty.  ''  Saved  as  by  fire "  indicates  the 
most  fearful  peril !  I  know  of  no  passage  in  the  Book  of  God  com* 
parable  to  this  for  awaking  alarm  in  our  hearts  who  are  Christian 
teachers ;  why,  it  seems  to  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  the  soul,  and 
forces  out  the  apostle's  exclamation,  ''Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? "  or  Baalam's,  "  Who  shall  live  wh^i  God  doeth  this  ? " 

Our  Lord's  desire  to  keep  the  Passover  with  His  disciples  before 
He  suffered,  may  have  occasioned  tiie  practice  of  administemg 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  individuals  in  private  in  iromediate  prospect 
of  deatL  Doubtless  the  solemn  contemplation  of  death  in  con- 
nection with  Christ's  dying  may  be  strengthening  to  the  soul,  but 
great  caution  is  necessary  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  the  exixune 
unction  of  Popery.  All  Popish  rites  are  outgrowths  or  caricatures  of 
Divinely-appointed  institutions,  and  we  have  no  example  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  administration  to  any  single  individuaL  It  is 
eminently  a  social  appointment,  and  has  respect  to  the  membersQiip 
and  unity  joi  the  body  of  Christ. 

Do  any  inquire,  **  Why  are  Christ's  sujSerings  and  death  on  the 
Cross  a  matter  of  such  amazing  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  call 
for  a  commemoration  every  week,  and  to  be  the  staple  of  every  sermon 
of  every  minister  throughout  the  world  ? "  Answer — Because  it  throws 
a  new  light  on  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  character  of  sinners ;  it  ex- 
hibits the  government  of  God  as  at  once  most  amiable  and  beautiful, 
yet  hung  round  with  the  most  awe-iuspiring  terrors  for  the  gniltj. 
It  displays  the  infirmity  and  deep  depravity  of  owr  nature  and  the  in* 
comparable  goodness  and  grace  of  Chd.  It  teaches  the  fathomless 
depth  of  our  fall  by  the  infinite  height  from  which  deliverance  was 
sent  down ;  it  opens  out  the  only  method  which  the  perfect  mind  of 
the  Godhead  could  discover  for  saving  sinners  consistently  with 
sustaining  the  rectitude  and  majesty  of  law,  and  the  holiness  of  the 
Lawgiver ;  and  it  meets  the  moral  requirements  of  our  necessities  by 
showing  us  a  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  freedom  of  access 
to  the  throne  for  a  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  Spirit  to  work  in  us 
and  to  work  out  of  us  whatever  remains  of  the  incurably  old  nature, 
bringing  in  the  neto.  Oh,  is  it  not  worthy  of  weekly,  daily,  hourly 
remembrance,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  inito 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chiefest  of  you  ? 

Come,  then,  and  now,  perishing  sinner,  come  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost — ^to  the  very  uttermost — ^for  why  should  you 
die  with  salvation  within  your  reach  ?  AUQUIS. 
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$hsttMm  on  i\t  Gospel  of  Jnke« 

By  Rev.  Fred,  Trestbail. 

VEfiY  numerous  and  very  varied  have  been  the  answers  to  the  in- 
quiry. Who  and  what  was  Luke;  where  was  he  bom ;  how  brought 
up ;  aiHl  when,  and  where,  was  he  converted  ?  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  with  great  ability,  and  by  many  eminent  Biblical 
critics  and  scholars.  We  have,  however,  no  space  to  discuss  the 
questions,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  replies.  The  prevalent  opinion 
is  that  he  was  a  Grentile  who  had  been  first  converted  to  Judaism,  and 
ihen  to  Christianity ;  but  by  what  instrumentality  we  do  not  know. 
His  Greek  name  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  he  was  once  the 
slave  of  some  wealthy  nobleman,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  free  man. 
We  may,  however,  safely  conclude  from  his  writings  and  his  profes- 
sion that  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  culture ;  but  as  to  where  he 
was  educated,  and  how  he  procured  the  means  to  meet  the  expense, 
we  have  no  information.  And  yet  somehow  we  seem  to  know  him 
more  intimately  than  either  of  the  other  Evangelists,  except  John, 
"  whom  Jesus  loved."  But  this  will  not  appear  very  surprising  if 
we  consider  that  he  was  the  companion  of  Paul  in  many  of  his  mis- 
sionary journeys,  and  who  speaks  of  him  in  his  epistle  to  the  church 
at  Colossae  as  the  ''  beloved  physician,"  and  also  in  terms  of  affec- 
tionate respect  in  his  letters  to  Timothy  and  Philemon. 

His  medical  education  is  very  apparent  in  his  writings.  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  different  diseases  mentioned,  both  in 
his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  and  his  description  of  the  miraculous 
cures  wrought  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  are  far  more  precise  and 
technical  than  those  of  the  other  sacred  writers.  His  style,  too,  is 
marked  by  greater  variety,  and  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
more  Grecisms,  having  been,  for  a  longer  time,  conversant  with  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  said  to  be  almost  classical ;  and  if  too  much  has  been 
made  of  that,  the  fact  of  its  superiority  is  not  disputed. 

We  may  infer,  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  that  Antioch,  if  not 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  his  ordinary  abode.  Tliis  was  the  capital 
of  Syria,  and  a  place  of  great  renown,  where  people  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction in  the  province  resided,  and  was  a  great  resort  of  strangers. 
Here  the  Greek  language  had  long  prevailed.  His  occupation  as  a 
physician,  though  not  in  very  great  esteem  in  that  country,  would 
still  give  him  access  to  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  would  supply 
inducements  to  employ  some  of  his  time  in  reading,  as  well  as  afford 
him  the  opportunity.  "  Each  of  the  Evangelists  has  a  considerable 
number  of  words  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest,  but  in  Luke's 
Gospel  the  number  of  such  peculiarities,  or  words  used  in  none  of 
the  other  Gospels,  is  greater  tiban  that  of  the  peculiar  words  found  in 
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all  three  of  the  Gospels  put  together.  The  Hebrew  word  Amen,  as 
an  affirmative  adverb  joined  with  \€y(o  v/miv,  and  used  for  ushering 
in  solemnly  the  instructions  given  by  our  Lord,  is  employed  by  Luke 
much  seldomer  than  by  any  of  the  other  Evangelists.  ...  On 
the  other  hand,  he  oftener  than  they  employs  tiie  neuter  artide  to, 
in  reference,  not  to  a  noun,  but  to  a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence. 
Of  this  there  are,  at  least,  seven  instances  in  his  GospeL  ...  It 
may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are,  for 
the  most  part,  long  and  compound  words."  * 

We  first  meet  with  him  in  apostolic  history  at  Troas,  a  seaport  town 
of  Asia  Minor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  have  been  preaching  at  Antioch, 
in  Pisidia,  a  province  of  the  Soman  Empire,  of  which  it  was  the 
capital.  Many,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  which  a  violent  persecution  arose,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  The  account  which  we  have  of 
PauFs  sermon  preached  in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xiii.  13 — 50)  of 
Antioch  is  the  most  copious  of  any  that  are  recorded.  From  this 
city  they  go  to  Troas,  where  Luke  joins  them.  What  led  him  to 
travel  so  far  westwards  from  his  ordinary  abode,  or  how  he  came  to 
form  one  of  the  missionary  band,  we  do  not  know.  The  fame  of 
Paul,  the  stir  made  by  these  persecutions,  and  Luke's,  perhaps,  recent 
conversion,  were  inducements  to  join  the  train  of  the  great  apostle 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

As  he  accompanies  Paul  to  Philippi  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he 
was  received  as  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.  This  city  was  of  some  note, 
and  had  been  improved  and  its  inhabitants  increased  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  gold  mines, 
and  partly  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  Thracians.  It  has  some 
historic  fame,  for  here  Caesar  and  Pompey  first,  and  afterwards 
Augustus  and  Mark  Antony,  fought  with  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

There  were  not  many  Jews  in  Philippi,  and  consequently  no  syna- 
gogue ;  but  outside  it,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  on  account  of  needful  ablutions,  a  spot  was  selected  ''where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  To  this  Paul  and  his  companions 
repaired,  and  were  met,  for  many  days,  by  a  damsel  possessed  of  a 
spirit  of  divination,  "  who  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  sooth- 
saying," and  who  cried,  saying,  "  These  men  are  the  sei^vants  of  the 
most  high  God,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  The 
apostle  was  grieved,  and  said  to  the  spirit,  "  I  command  thee,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  out  of  her.  And  he  came  out  the  same 
hour."  With  what  strange  and  new  emotions  Luke  must  have  looked 
on  this  strange  scene  !  For  the  first  time  he  saw  a  striking  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Name  Christ ;  and  as  a  recent  convert  to  Christianity 
it  must  have  greatly  strengthened  his  faith.  No  marvel  that  he  was, 
ever  after,  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  damsel's  masters,  seeing  their  gains  were  gone,  raised  a 

*  Dr.  Geoige  Campbeirs  Preface. 
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violent  commotion,  and  Paul  and  Silas  were  cast  into  prison.  The 
nairative  of  their  deliverance  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record. 
When  the  magistrates  learnt  on  the  morrow  that  they  were  Bomans 
they  became  alarmed  on  account  of  their  illegal  acts — for  the  Boman 
Government  never  suffered  the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  be  trampled 
upon  with  impunity — ^so  they  issued  an  order  for  their  discharge,  which 
Paul  refused  to  accept.  He  would  have  no  private  dismissal  The 
ill^ality  of  their  actis  must  be  publicly  acknowledged.  "  Nay,  verily, 
let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out."  fVom  this  we  learn 
that  a  decided  resistance  of  oppression  and  the  manly  assertion  of  our 
civil  rights  is  at  all  times  a  duty  from  which  no  Christian  should  ever 
shrink. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  up  to  this  point,  Luke  is  simply  a  narrator 
of  the  apostles'  sajdngs  and  deeds.  He  speaks  of  them.  Now,  the 
form  of  expression  is  changed,  and  he  includes  himself  in  the  further 
proceedings  of  Paul  and  his  companions.  "  Therefore,  loosing  from 
Troas,  we  came  with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia."  But  at  this 
point  of  the  narrative  the  style  of  the  narrator  is  again  assumed,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  Luke  was  left  behind  to  watch  over  the  infant 
church  at  Philippi,  as  we  do  not  meet  with  him  again  personally  until 
seven  years  after,  on  Paul's  return  from  Greece,  when  Luke  joined 
him.  From  this  to  the  end  of  the  history  he  was  the  apostle's  con- 
stant companion,  going  with  him  to  Asia  and  Palestine,  and  finally 
to  Bome,  ministering  to  him  with  untiring  and  affectionate  solicitude, 
most  probably  until  his  death. 

It  will  strike  every  attentive  reader  of  his  Gk)spel  that  Luke  does 
not,  like  other  Evangelists,  bear  a  personal  testimony  to  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  whom,  probably,  he  never  saw.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  composed  his  narrative  partly  from  the  statements  of  com- 
petent witnesses  and  partly  from  authentic  documents.  Thus  we  have 
what  the  other  Evangelists  do  not  give  :  a  particular  account  of  what 
preceded,  and  what  immediately  followed,  the  birth  of  Christ,  derived 
most  likely  ficom  his  mother,  who  alone  was  able  to  supply  the  docu- 
ments and  the  information — sermons  and  teachings  of  our  Lord 
belonging  to  the  period  of  His  leaving  Galilee,  and  His  last  attendance 
at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem— a  very  full  description  of  the  events 
which  followed  His  resurrection,  and  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  EUs  ascension.  From  Luke,  too,  we  learn  most  of  our  Lord's 
devotional  habits,  for  he  records  more  fully  than  the  other  Evangelists 
His  private  prayers,  of  which  some  examples  may  be  found  in  chapters 
vi  12,  ix.  18,  28,  xi.  1. 

From  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Acts  we  learn  that  the  Grospel 
was  written  previously — indeed,  that  book  is  avowedly  a  continua- 
tion of  it ;  written,  most  probably,  during  the  two  years  that  Luke 
dwelt  with  Paul  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Boma  Others  maintain 
that  it  was  composed  during  the  seven  years  that  he  resided  at 
Philippi,  and  that  he  travelled  into  Palestine  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion which  he  has  embodied  in  his  Gospel.    Others,  again,  conjecture 
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that  he  wrote  it  while  detained  for  two  years  with  Paul  at  CfiBsaarea. 
It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  decide  this  question;  but  we 
may  take  the  date  of  its  composition  to  be  somewhere  between  A,D. 
FjO  and  58. 

The  immediate  object  which  Luke  had  in  view  was  the  instructioa 
of  his  friend  Theophilus,  evidently  a  person  of  some  distinction,  but 
of  whom  we  hear  nothing  further  except  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  1st  verse  of  the  Acts.  Doubtless  great  pains  had  been  taken  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  information  since,  as  he  tells  us>  be  earefvUy 
examined  everything  from  tJie  very  first.  These  expressions  are  signiii* 
cant.  They  prove  that  inspired  men  did  not  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  obtaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  facts.  The  phrase  to 
wHte  in  oi^der  does  not  mean  order  in  time,  but  order  of  events,  a 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Luke's  Gospel. 

''  Whilst  the  Gospel  of  Mark  represents  the  life  of  Christ  as  a 
self-originated  Divine  power,  ...  we  find  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
the  life  of  Jesus  apprehended  and  described  in  all  its  relations  to 
humanity,  especially  to  human  nature  in  its  moral  aspects."  *  It  was, 
therefore,  intended  for  general  use,  and  in  accordance  with  its  charac- 
ter it  has  a  dedication  and  a  literary  preface,  bearing  the  marks  of 
humane  and  scientific  culture.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  individual  history  of  Jesus ;  traces  His  genealogy  up  to  Adam,  and 
represents  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  man  without  regard  to  the  disdine- 
tion  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  He  relates  His  birth,  His  growth  as 
a  child,  the  early  development  of  His  faculties,  His  human  ancestry. 
His  private  habits  of  devotion,  the  ministration  of  angels  for  His  sup- 
port in  seasons  of  bitter  trial  and  sorrow,  His  quick  and  tender 
BjrmpatJiy  with  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  especially 
with  human  suffering  and  distress.  And  this  is  done  without  casting 
the  slightest  shadow  on  His  Divine  dignity  and  glory.  The  exquisite 
pathos  which  pervades  the  parables  touches  our  tenderest  sensibilities, 
while  the  light  which  makes  the  description  of  the  more  striking 
incidents  so  distinct  and  vivid  powerfully  affects  the  imagination. 
As  illustrative  examples,  let  the  reader  contemplate  the  account  of 
our  Lord's  visit  to  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  (chapter  iv.  16 — 27) ;  the 
restoration  to  life  of  the  only  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain  (vii  11 — 15) ; 
the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  (x.  30 — 37) ;  the  touching  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  (xv.),  or  that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (xvi.  19 — 31)  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  journey  with  the  two  disciples  to  Emmaus  after 
His  resurrection.  No  thoughtM  reader  can  peruse  these  passages 
without  feeling  most  deeply  how  perfectly  human  and  tender  Clmst  was, . 
and  how  thoroughly  He  identified  Himself  with  us  in  our  wants, 
interests,  sorrows,  hopes,  and  joys. 

There  is,  too,  more  histoiical  completeness  in  this  Gospel  than  in 
the  others.  He  begins  vnth  the  Saviour's  birth,  and  ends  with  His 
ascension.    The  leading  events  described  are  linked  with  events  of 

•  Luige,  ToK  iv.  19S, 
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oontemporary  history,  and  some  of  the  facta  which  he  mentions, 
and  which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  others,  are  exceedingly  important. 
The  occasional  sayings  of  our  Lord,  and  the  incidents  which  gave  rise 
to  them,  and  the  replies  they  evoked  are  described  with  -such 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  graphic  power  as  to  impart  singular  per- 
spicuity and  force  to  the  narrative,  which  is  sometimes  copious,  at 
others  terse  and  brief,  according  as  the  sources  of  his  information 
were  abundant  or  scanty.  With  greater  fluency  of  expression  than 
Mark,  but  ofttimes  like  him  in  minute  and  circumstantial  detail, 
he  is  quite  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior,  in  power  of  description.  This 
is  so  remarkable  that  some  writers  have  maintained  that  Luke  was 
both  painter  and  poet !  In  one  sense  he,  undoubtedly,  was  both. 
His  delineations  are  so  striking  that  we  almost  see  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  some  of  them  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  imagination  and 
are  so  full  of  pathos  as  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  poetry.  The  songs  of 
the  angels,  of  Mary,  and  the  godly  old  Simeon  are  among  the  most 
devout  and  glorious  ascriptions  of  praise  still  in  use  by  the  Church  of 
the  living  God;  while  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  multitude  that 
attended  out  Lord  on  His  last  public  visit  to  Jerusalem,  "  Blessed  be 
the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  peace  in  heaven  and 
glory  in  the  highest,"  have  not  yet  died  away,  and  the  quiet  and 
impressive  close,  "  and  they  retiimed  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  con- 
tinually in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing  God.  Amen,"  "falls  on  the 
ear  like  the  voices  of  the  singers  of  some  measured  anthem."  *  This 
Gospel  is  f uU  of  joy  and  beauty,  of  truth  and  power,  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  "  its  most  appropriate  motto  would  be  a  quotation  from 
itself: — 'Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  which  ye  see.' " 

There  are  two  facts  in  the  history  of  Luke  which  will  account  for 
those  characteristics  of  his  Gospel  in  which  it  differs  from  the  others, 
and  wtdch  impart  a  distinct  tone  and  colouring  to  it — his  Gentile 
origin,  and  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  the  Apostle  Paul. 

One  leading  idea  is  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews  as  a 
people  and  a  nation.  It  appears  first  in  Simeon's  song,  and  in  this 
Gospel  we  have  the  first  hint  of  opposition  from  their  unbelief.  It  is 
seen  again  in  the  scathing  address  of  the  Baptist  to  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  who  came  out  into  the  wilderness  to  him.  It  pervades 
the  close  of  our  I^ord's  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth ;  and 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  people  there,  who  would  have  thrust  Him 
headlong  firom  the  precipice,  strongly  exhibits  it  as  well  as  typifies 
the  tragic  and  final  rejection  of  Him.  This  fact  deeply  moved  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  imparted  a  solemn  and  tender  patlios  to  His 
lamentation  over  the  unbelieA^ng  Jerusalem  when  He  wept  as  He 
beheld  the  city  which  knew  not  the  time  of  its  visitation. 

In  harmony  with  this  idea  this  Gospel  has  been  styled  "the 
Gospel  of  Humanity,"  since  it  briogs  Christ  before  us  as  tub  Saviour 
OP  THE  WORLD.      "  It  aims  to  give  Christianity  a  universal  signifi- 

*  Bishop  of  Berry. 
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cance."  Matthew  speaks  of  the  twelve  as  representatives  of  the 
twelve  tribes ;  Luke  of  the  seventy,  as  having  a  mission  to  the 
surrounding  nations  (ix.  1 — 6,x.  1 — 20).  Christ's  refusal  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritans  contains  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Jewish 
bigotry  and  exclusiveness  (ix.  51 — 56),  while  it  is  very  significant  that 
in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  man  who,  in  going  down  to  Jericho, 
fell  among  thieves,  a  Samaritan,  a  race  despised  and  hated  by  the 
Jews,  is  chosen  to  set  forth  the  love  of  our  neighbour  (x.  30 — 37). 
And  with  what  tender  love  does  our  Lord  touch  upon  the  return  of 
God's  self-banished  ones  in  the  incomparable  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep  and  the  prodigal  son  ! 

Ko  man  of  Luke's  character,  temperament,  and  culture  could  be 
often  and  long  associated  with  a  person  of  Paul's  genius — ^a  man  of 
the  highest  birth  and  education,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  ardour,  of 
energy  and  passion — ^without  being  profoundly  influenced  by  him  in 
thought  and  feeling.  Even  the  Im  important  traces  of  this  influence 
are  interesting.  In  their  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  both  Matthew 
and  Mark  say  of  the  bread  He  blessed,  of  the  cup  He  gave  thanks. 
Luke  coincides  with  Paul  in  saying  of  the  bread  He  gave  thanks. 
The  use  of  the  words  ;^apt9  and  wUm^  aflbrd  another  example.  The 
former,  according  to  Bishop  Alexander,  occurs  140  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  only  twenty-one  times  in  writings  outside  Luke  and 
Paul.  The  latter  is  foimd  in  243  places,  but  not  quite  fifty-thiee 
outside  of  Paul  and  Luke.  In  the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican 
we  meet  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification. 

The  reader  of  Paul's  epistles  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the 
contrast  which  he  draws  (Bom.  v. ;  1  Cor.  xv.)  between  the  first  man 
•*  who  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  the  second  man  "  who  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven."  It  has  been  asked,  and  with  great  propriety,  '^  Is  not 
the  germ  of  this  great  thought  in  the  last  clause  of  the  genealogy, 
who  was  the  son  of  Adam — ^who  was  the  Son  of  Grod  ? "  (iii.  38). 

The  aspect  of  the  Bedeemer^s  work  which  is  most  present  to  the 
mind  of  Paul  is  that  of  forgiveness,  pity,  and  grace.  This  is  the 
fundamental  conception  of  all  those  passages  relating  to  this  subject 
which  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  All  is  the  gift  of  Christ.  This  is 
equally  seen  in  the  exercise  of  the  lesser  gifts  of  healing,  "  Unto 
many  that  are  blind  He  gave  sight."  Other  examples  are  found  in 
the  story  of  the  woman  who  anointed  His  feet,  the  parables  of  the 
love  of  God,  the  seeking  of  the  lost,  and  in  that  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican.  And  the  same  thought  is  found  in  the  incident  about 
Zaccheus  (xix.  9, 10)  ;  the  look  which  pierced  Peter's  heart  (xxii  61) ; 
the  words  of  the  dying  Saviour  to  the  penitent  thief  (xxiii  34,  43) ; 
and  the  commission  "  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  " 
(xxiv.  47). 

This  Grospel,  therefore,  whose  leading  idea  is  forgiveness,  and  which 
has  its  own  special  examples  of  it,  comes  most  fitly  from  the  pen  of 
a  Gentile,  who  himself  knew  what  forgiveness  meant,  and  who,  for 
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years,  was  the  companion  and  Mend  of  Paul,  the  great  expounder  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace. 

In  this  sense,  how  perfectly  the  Christ  of  Luke  is  adapted  to  our 
condition  as  *'  miserable  sinners."  Sin  is  met  by  pardon  in  the  tale 
of  the  prodigal,  by  the  overwhelming  sufferings  in  the  garden,  by  the 
promise  made  to  the  penitent  thief,  and  by  the  redemptive  sacnficial 
death  on  the  Cross,  since  to  believe  in  this  is  life  eternal.  And  how 
fully  does  He  meet  every  desire  which  springs  up  in  devout  hearts 
for  holiness ;  for  never  was  holiness,  in  heart  and  life,  so  perfectly 
displayed  before  by  any  human  being.  In  like  manner  all  aspirations 
after  a  nobler  condition  of  being  are  satisfied  when  He  assures  His 
disciples  that  if  they  are  loyal,  obedient,  and  true,  "  great  shall  be 
their  reward  in  heaven."  We  can  join  with  the  disciples  who  saw 
their  Lord  perfecting  His  exaltation  by  the  ascension  to  glory  when 
"  they  worshipped  Him  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy ; " 
for  we,  like  them,  are  assured  in  faith  of  His  coming  again  in  glory 
to  bring  all  His  followers  into  heaven  that  they  may  dwell  with  Him 
for  evermore ! 

Ko  marvel  that  friends  and  foes,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  have 
each,  in  their  own  way,  done  homage  to  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  On 
no  other  human  being  has  there  ever  been  such  a  concentration  of 
the  intensest  interest,  and  more  so  now,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
than  ever.  "  The  Life  of  Christ "  is  one  of  the  i^ost  attractive  books 
of  the  age,  and  to  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life.  Looked 
at  from  the  literary  standpoint,  the  representation  of  Him  drawn  by 
Luke  is  marked  by  surpassing  ability  and  excellence ;  yet  it  is  far 
inferior  to  the  conception  of  the  soul  that  beholds  Him  by  the  eye  of 
faith.  Once  He  "had  no  form  or  comeliness" — ^now  He  is  the 
"  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely."  Whether  we 
see  Jesus  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  praying  more  earnestly  because  of 
the  great  agony,  sweating  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  in  Geth- 
Bemane,  pardoning  on  the  Cross,  or  standing  in  the  midst  of  His 
disciples,  blessing  them  ere  He  ascends  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  we  cry  to  Him  as  our  Almighty  Saviour,  "  0  Thou  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  who  npw,  after  all  Thy  sufferings  on  earth,  dwellest  in  the 
calm  of  eternal  peace,  look  on  us,  Thy  followers,  who  are  surroimded 
by  the  darkness  of  sin,  and  tossed  on  the  stormy  deep  !  Let  us  but 
see  Thee,  and  we  cannot  fear.  If  we  but  hear  Thy  voice  there  will 
come  over  our  troubled  spirits  a  great  calm — the  foretaste  of  that 
'  rest  which  remaineth '  for  us  !  While  passing  through  this  hostile 
world  with  all  its  changes,  trials,  and  conflicts,  help  us  to  realise 
Thine  own  promise, '  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,'  for  without  Thee  we 
can  neither  live  nor  die ! " 
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Fugitive  Slave  Circular. — ^We  stated  in  our  last  issue  that  the 
Miiustry,  instead  of  withdrawing  or  even  suspending  the  secoi^d 
Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
had  advised  her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  subject.  It  was  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech  in  the  following 
terms  : — *'  The  enlightened  and  humane  policy  consistently  pursued 
by  this  country  in  putting  an  end  to  slavery  within  her  own  depend- 
encies, and  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  world,  makes 
it  important  that  the  action  of  British  national  ships  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  foreign  States  should  be  in  harmony  with  those  great 
principles.  I  have  therefore  given  direction  for  the  issue  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  ^  treaty  engagements  and  other  inter- 
national obligations  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  all  instructions  from 
time  to  time  issued  to  my  naval  officers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  any  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  for  my  ships  and  com- 
manders abroad  greater  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of 
personal  liberty."  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  Commission  as  in- 
tended to  give  the  Ministry  an  opportunity  of  backing  out  of  eixi  un- 
tenable and  hazardous  position  witn  as  little  loss  of  prestige  as  possible. 
The  meeting  of  Parliament  has  put  the  country  in  possession  of  the 
history  of  these  untoward  Circulars.  To  the  natural  inquixy  what 
necessity  there  was  for  any  circular  at  all,  the  reply  is  that  it  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  proQeedin^  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  in 
Council  in  Calcutta,  to  whom  the  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  bad 
applied  for  instructions  as  to  what  description  of  slaves  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  stating  that  if  it  wa3  to  indude 
domestic  slaves,  the  owners  would  be  great  losers,  and  the  ]pearl  fiah^ 
would  come  to  a  standstill,  nearly  au  the  divers  belonging  to  that 
class.  The  Indian  Government  accordingly  issued  instructions  on  the 
subject,  and  transmitted  a  copy  of  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Government.  On  examining  them,  it  became  obvious  that  they  were 
such  as  could  not  be  maintained,  and  as  they  were  to  remain  in  force 
until  they  were  superseded  by  fresh  rules  from  England,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  action.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  that  the  whole,  or  neariy  the  whole 
question  as  regards  the  slave  trade  has  arisen,  and  it  was  to  gratify  these 
barbarian  slave  owners  and  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  a  con- 
temptible pearl  fishery  that  the  whole  of  England  has  been  thrown 
into  this  state  of  agitation^  and  the  existence  of  one  of  the  strongest 
of  Ministries  endangered.  The  request  of  the  Indian  Government  for 
specihc   instructions    remained    imnoticed   for   more    than    twelve 
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nicmtlia,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  first  Circular  was  drawn  up  by 
flome  subordinate  officials  without  any  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
and  inconsiderately  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  The  indignation  of 
England  waa  aroused  to  so  intense  a  degree  that  the  Ministry  hastened 
to  withdraw  it,  and  Lord  Cairns  then  drew  up  the  second  Circular, 
which,  however,  failed  to  dispel  the  public  irritation,  and  it  was  deemed 
the  most  prudent  course  to  remit  the  question  to  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion. 

The  subject  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Cardwell, 
who  pre8«!ited  a  petition  from  the  general  body  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senting ministers^  whom  he  described  as  persons  of  great  intelligence 
and  historical  celebrity,  praying  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  the  instructions  recently  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  defence  of  the  Ministerial  measure  was  undertaken 
by  Lord  Cairns  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  took  up  the  whole  subject 
in  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  speech.  He  described  the  origin  of 
the  Circulars  as  ^ated  above,  and  discussed  the  question  of  interna- 
tional law  in  all  its  bearings.  He  showed  that  the  late  Liberal  Ministry 
had  sanctioned  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  likewise,  and  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  complaint  from  the  ruler  of  Mozambique  of  the  reception  of 
two  slaves  on  board  H.  M.'s  ship  Daphne,  Lord  Clarendon  had  ordered 
them  to  be  given  up,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  events 
hadissued  the  following  Circular :.-—''  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  decided  that  slaves  coming  on  board  ships  of  war  within 
the  tenitorial  jurisdiction  of  the  country  from  which  they  escape — 
that  is  to  say,  within  three  miles  of  the  shore — should  be  returned  to 
the  owners/'  liord  Cairns  then  narrated  the  gradual  development  of 
flie  anti-slavery  feeling  in  this  country^  and  affirmed  that  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  this  countiy  in  its  dealings  with  slavery  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  histories  that  could  be  perused,  and  that  our  pro- 
ceedings regarding  it  formed  one  of  the  highest  glories  of  Christianity. 
It  was,  he  said,  only  a  hundred  years  ago  that  one  who  filled  with 
great  lustre  the  seat  which  he  now  imworthily  occupied  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  if  a  slave  came  from  Jamaica  and  settied  in  London,  it 
was  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land  that  he  might  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment and  sent  back  to  Jamaica.  Then  came  the  case  of  the  slave 
Somerset,  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  grave  and  solemn  arguments  in 
favour  of  slavery  from  the  bar,  was  ordered  to  be  set  free.  Lord 
Cahns  then  adduced  the  treaties  we  had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  in  all  of  which,  there  was  a  uniform 
clause  to  the  effect  that  when  any  of  H.  M.'s  ships  should  appear 
before  the  port,  upon  notice  given  to  the  British  Consul  or  to  the 
Gk)vemor  of  the  port,  public  proclamation  should  immediately  be  made 
to  secure  the  captives,  and  if  after  that  any  captives  should  make  their 
escape  on  board  of  any  ship  of  war,  they  should  not  be  surrendered, 
nor  should  the  Consul,  or  the  commander,  or  any  other  of  H.  M.'s 
subjects  be  required  to  pay  anything  for  the  said  captives.  That,  said 
Lord  Oaims,  was  a  very  fair  game,    We  gave  them  notice  that  wheu 
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our  ships  anived  in  their  territorial  waters  they  must  look  after  their 
slaves,  but  if  any  of  them  got  away  they  must  not  look  to  have  them 
back  again.  "I  do  not  wish*'  he  said, "  to  have  anything  so  rough  renewed 
again,  but  some  understanding  of  this  kind  might  be  come  to  with  a 
State  in  which  slavery  was  permitted.  I  own  that,  speakiug  for  myself, 
I  should  be  extremely  glad,  if,  preserving  all  the  doctrine  of  interna- 
tional law,  we  could  reduce  the  question  to  this  point — ^that  with  r^;ard 
to  every  British  ship,  before  it  was  sent  to  foreign  waters  where  slavery 
was  permitted,  we  should  be  understood  to  hold  this  language : — *  You 
allow  domestic  slavery ;  we  are  not  going  to  make  war  against  it,  nor 
shall  we  attempt  to  terminate  it  by  force  until  the  time  comes  when 
you  relinquish  it.  We  are  not  going  to  seduce  or  invite  your  slaves 
to  leave  their  masters  and  come  on  board  our  ships ;  but  we  give  you 
notice  that  if  one  of  them  comes  to  our  ships,  you  are  not  to  be 
deceived  or  disappointed,  for  if  he  claim  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  that  protection  he  shall  have.'  That  would  be  a  frank  and  fair 
statement  of  what  we  intend  to  do."  This  declaration  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  if  the  action  of 
Government  is  found  to  correspond  with  it,  the  cheers  wiQ  be  echoed 
most  heartily  through  the  nation. 

The  Burials'  Bill  has  been  shelved  for  the  year.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  duly  introduced  his  Besolution  on  the  3rd  of  last  month,  to 
the  most  crowded  House  of  the  seasoh.  His  speech  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  its  vigour  and  its  moderation.  He  stated  that  the 
House  had  now  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  subject  with  fuller 
information  than  it  had  ever  possessed  before.  On  the  last  occasion 
on  which  it  was  brought  forwwd,  the  grievance  of  which  the  Noncon- 
formists complained  was  represented  as  of  trifling  importance,  and 
limited  in  its  range,  and  lessening  rapidly  as  churchyards  were  filled 
up  and  closed  and  cemeteries  opened.  The  statement  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  information  he  had  received,  and  he,  therefore,  moved 
in  June  last  for  returns,  furnishing  the  name  and  population  of  every 
parish  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  churches  and  church- 
yards, unconsecrated  places  of  worship,  and  cemeteries.  The  infor- 
mation was  not  complete,  as  7,363  parishes  had  sent  in  returns,  while 
2,539  parishes,  chiefly  rural,  had  withheld  them,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  Mr.  Morgan  assumed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
they  would  not  have  weakened  his  case.  In  Wales,  returns  had  been 
furnished  by  541,  and  withheld  by  204  parishes.  Belying  on  the  infor- 
mation actually  furnished,  he  found  the  churchyards  open  amounted 
to  9,989,  and  the  nimiber  closed  to  791,  a  proportion  of  13  to  1.  During 
the  last  ten  years  only  60  had  been  closed.  The  cemeteries,  with 
unconsecrated  ground  available  for  Dissenters,  amounted  to  539,  while 
the  churchyards  from  which  they  were  excluded  were  10,000.  In  the 
coimty  of  Lincoln  alone,  there  were  634  Dissenting  chapels,  and  48 
cemeteries,  and  546  chiirchyards.  The  grievance  was  still  more 
palpable  in  Wales.    The  churchyards  open  compared  with  cemeteries 
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Were  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  1.  In  Anglesea,  the  most  Nonconfor- 
mist county  in  North  Wales,  there  was  not  a  single  cemetery.  In 
several  other  counties  there  was  only  one.  In  North  Wales  there 
were  more  than  400,000  who  felt  the  grievance.  Mr.  Morgan  remarked 
by  the  way,  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  that 
the  ceremony  of  dedicating  and  consecrating  churchyards  was  entirely 
unauthorized  and  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinance  on  which  it  was 
founded  was  a  bill  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  but  was 
disallowed  by  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Morgan  then  proceeded  to  animad- 
vert on  an  amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  a  view  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  allowing  Dissenters  to 
share  the  churchyard,  that  cemeteries  should  be  everywhere  erected, 
whether  the  churchyards  contained  space  for  interment  or  not,  and  he 
effectually  met  it  by  stating  that  the  sum  expended  on  the  erection  of 
cemeteries,  down  to  the  latest  return  in  1872,  had  been  £1,400,000, 
that  it  would  cost  many  millions  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  which  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  dream  of  obtaining  either  from  the  Treasury 
or  the  rates.  This  remedy  for  the  grievance  would,  of  course,  be 
gradually  introduced  as  the  space  in  the  churchyards  was  filled  up, 
but  this  -would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  meanwhile,  the  Dissenters  ask 
what  was  not  unreasonable,  that  the  churchyards  should  be  treated 
as  cemeteries,  and  opened  to  all  the  parishioners.  In  reference  to  the 
silent  interment  of  Dissenters,  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  conces- 
sion to  them,  he  remarked  that  whilst  it  was  the  national  custom  in 
Scotland^  it  waa  in  England  confined  to  the  case  of  suicides,  and  it 
would  be  considered  by  Nonconformists  an  insult  to  be  ignominiously 
confounded  with  them.  After  several  other  pertinent  remarks,  he 
moved  his  Resolution.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wykeham  Martin, 
the  liberal  member  for  Eochester,  who  stated  that  the  wisest  men  in 
the  Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Deans  of  Westminster,  of 
Canterbtuy,  of  Christ  Church,  of  Durham,  Chester,  and  Manchester,  and 
the  masters  of  the  great  public  schools  declined  to  follow  the  headlong 
and  suicidal  course  of  those  who  insisted  on  denying  the  use  of  the 
national  churchyards  to  Nonconformists,  and  that  if  opinions  were  to 
be  weighed  as  well  as  counted,  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Prime 
Minister  the  previous  day  by  300  or  400  distinguished  clergymen  ought^ 
to  have  some  influence  with  the  Government  and  the  House.  As  a 
contrast  to  that  memorial  he  recited  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  active  of  the  prelates  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  effect  that  the  churchyard  was 
the  property  of  God,  and  the  parish  priests  were  His  trustees,  and  that 
they  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  sacrilege,  treachery,  and  cowardice 
if  they  were  to  take  away  from  God  a  single  foot  of  a  churchyard  and 
give  it  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  deadly  sin  of  schism — as  if, 
forsooth,  the  eternal  and  all-merciful  Jehovah  would  begrudge  to  those 
who  worship  Him  in  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  634  Dissenting  chapels 
in  the  bishop's  diocese,  a  few  feet  of  earth  to  bury  their  deceased  rela- 
tives with  the  solemnities  of  Christian  service.    Mr.  Martin  then,  to 
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the  disgust  of  many  of  those  Ai^ho  yet  Toted  against  Mr.  Morgan  s 
resolution,  read  an  extract  from  the  Christian  Times,  which  quoted  a 
speech  by  a  clergyman  in  which  he  asserted  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  here  and  there  Nonconformists  were  chiefly  remarkable 
for  ignorance,  imprudence,  and  stupidity,  and  that  the  deigy  were 
called  on  to  bury  the  carrion  of  Dissent  Mr.  Martin  concluded  his 
speech  by  the  just  remark  that  if  he  wished  to  injure  the  Church 
Establishment  there  was  nothing  he  could  desire  better  than  to  allow 
this  sore  to  fester  for  thxae  or  four  years.  The  most  powerful  speech 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Resolution  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  cited  with  great  efiect  the  case  of  Ireland  where^  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Conservatives,  it  was  provided  that  whenever 
any  person,  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  shall  be  buried 
as  of  right  in  any  churchyard  or  graveyard  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
minister  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged  to  attend  the 
funeral  and  to  perform  such  burial  service  at  the  grave  as  is  oustofiiaxy 
at  the  burial  of  persons  of  such  denomination^  and  any  person  wil- 
fully obstructing  such  service  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. 


Conservative  Opposition  to  the  Ebsolution,  and  the  Rbjbctiok 
OF  it. — ^A  few  days  before  the  debate  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  with 
a  sprinkling  of  laity  went  up  on  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  to 
entreat  him  to  bring  all  the  weight  of  Government  to  bear  on  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Morgan's  motion,  and  he  calmed  their  anxieties  by 
assuring  them  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet  to  meet  it 
with  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  As  soon^  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Martin  sat  down,  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  iiose,  and,  in  the 
most  vigorous  speech  which  he  has  yet  delivered  since  he  took  office, 
brought  forward  all  the  arguments  which  Ecclesiastical  and  Tory  in- 
genuity could  devise  to  prevent  Nonconformists  from  being  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  churchyards.  One  of  the  arguments 
was,  strange  to  say,  that  the  Dissenters  had  not  complained  of  it  as 
a  grievance  forty  years  ago,  and,  therefore^  that  it  was  not  felt,  and 
was  now  more  imaginary  than  real.  He  seemed  to  ignore  the  feet 
that  all  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  have  been  wrenched  from 
those  in  authority  step  by  step,  and  that  our  glorious  constitution  has 
been  the  growth  of  time,  and  is,  therefore,  the  more  stable*  Again« 
he  said  that  many  Nonconformists,  more  especially  in  the  conntcy^  not 
only  did  not  object  to,  but  actually  preferred,  the  burial  service  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  wonder  ikey  do,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  service--' 
always  excepting  that  portion  of  it  which  pronounces  ''  the  sure  9nd 
certain  hope  "  over  those  who  have  died  of  delirium  tremens.  There 
are  not  a  few  Nonconformists  who  prefer  the  old  marriage  service  of 
the  Prayer-book,  but  would  this  ])e  a  rational  argument  for  denying 
to  those  who  choose  it  the  right  of  being  married  by  their  own 
minister,  and  by  a  formula  of  their  own  choice  ?  Mr.  Cross  then 
repeated  the  stale  argument  that  if  any  one  but  a  dergymtti  ift  holy 
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orders  were  t)ennitted  to  conduct  A  funeral  in  a  churchyard,  that  con- 
secrated (Bpot  might  be  desecrated  by  men  of  no  religion.  But  the 
fear  lest  scandals  might  be  created  from  the  indiscriminate  admission 
of  "  Shakers,  and  Jumpers,  and  Mormons,  and  Malays  with  their 
odious  rites  "  —  Malays  are  Mahommedans,  and  their  funeral 
obseqtdes  are  allvays  solemn— is  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  imaginar 
tion,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
formanoe  of  an  act  of  equity  and  justice.  Mr.  Cross  then 
alluded  to  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question,  which  was  more 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  Premier,  who  began  his  speech  by  the 
assertion  that  though  it  was  an  interesting  question  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  one  of  general,  certainly  not  of  universal,  interest,  and  that 
its  importance  had  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  complete  answer 
to  this  remark  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  bring  together  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  session 
no  fewer  than  670  members.  He  said  he  was  entirely  opposed,  on 
gnmnds  different  from  those  which  generally  prevailed,  to  deal  with 
the  churchyards  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  placing  them  in  a 
condition  favourable  to  public  health.  In  that  aspect  this  was  not  a 
sectarian  but  a  sanitary  question.  In  one  sense,  however,  it  was  a 
sectarian  question ;  it  was  part  of  a  not  secret  but  avowed  system 
promoted  by  a  well-organisJed  and  able  party  in  this  kingdom  to  . 
terminate  the  connection  between  Church  and  State.  The  full  and 
emphatic  answer  to  this  assertion  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  consisted  of  those  who  are 
the  foremost  advocates  of  an  Established  Church,  to  enumerate  only 
Mr,  Gladstone,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Walter,  who  are  the  firmest  of  Chhrchmen,  and 
consider  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  such  an  act  of  justice  as  the  Eesolution 
proposes,  and  that  the  denial  of  it  would  tend  to  facilitate  its  dis- 
estabUshment.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  all  those  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  Mr.  Morgan's  motion,  only  one  was  a  Noncon- 
formist. Mr.  Disraeli  stated  that  he  had  always  done  justice  to  the 
great  deeds  of  the  Nonconformists.  He  knew,  he  said,  how  much  in 
the  history  of  this  country  we  owed  to  the  high  moral  qualities,  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  the  bold  heroic  conduct  of  the  Nonconformists  of 
England,  and  he  therefore  deplored  the  alienation  between  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists.  But  not  content  as  the  Nonconformists 
of  old  were  with  toleration,  they  say  that  nothing  will  satisfy  them 
but  equality,  but  equality  on  this  point  is  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  England.  The  religious  equality  they  desire  is  the  subver- 
sion of  the  existing  settlement  of  the  country,  and  you  cannot  accom- 
plish the  object  you  have  in  view  consistently  with  maintaining  the 
constitution.  Though  he  regretted  ever  to  give  a  vote  which  savoured 
of  religious  exclusiveness  or  bigotry,yet  to  a  mea8ure,he  said,  '*  which  he 
considered  insidious  and  dangerous,  he  must  give  an  uncompromising 
opposition."    The  debate  lasted  from  five  in  the  afternoon  till  past 
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midnight.  The  Eesolution  was  opposed  by  all  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment and  defeated  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  Ministerial  majority. 
From  the  trivial  nature  of  the  arguments  which  the  Conservatives  were 
able  to  adduce  to  support  their  oppositiou  to  this  measure,  the  principle 
of  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  and  finally  established  by 
this  debate.  Their  stock  of  arguments  has  been  completely  exhausted, 
whereas  every  fresh  instance  of  the  hardship  inflicted  by  the  present 
exdusiveness — and  it  will  be  continually  recurring — furnishes  a  fresh 
aigument  for  its  abolition.  The  animation  of  the  debate  served  to 
demonstrate  the  deep  interest  which  was  felt  in  the  question.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  party 
measure,  and  to  rally  around  it  the  whole  strength  of  Conservative 
feeling  and  sympathy,  but  although  Mr.  Disraeli  conmiands  a  majority 
of  more  than  fifty  the  majority  amounted  to  only  thirty-one.  When 
so  large  a  number  of  Conservatives  are  thus  found  to  refuse  to  follow 
their  leader,  and  the  majority  against  the  measure  is  found  to  diminish 
with  every  fresh  discussion,  we  may  feel  certain  that,  like  the  Church- 
rate  question,  and  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament,  and  of 
Dissenters  to  the  honours  of  the  universities,  and  other  liberal  measures 
which  the  established  clergy  have  opposed,  its  triumph  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Mr.  DisraeU  himself  admitted  that  his  adverse  vote 
savoured  of  religious  exdusiveness  and  bigotry,  and  this  feeling  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  throughout  the  country,  and  cannot  fail  to 
become  an  increasing  source  of  weakness  to  the  Establishment.  This  is 
emphatically  a  clerical  question.  The  exclusion  of  Nonconformists 
from  the  parish  churchyards,  so  passionately  advocated  by  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  clergymen,  springs  from  the  desire  to  support  the 
sacerdotal  exdusiveness  and  supremacy  they  claim  from  their  alliance 
with  the  State,  and  when  it  is  found  that  Uiis  cannot  be  maintained 
without  acts  of  palpable  injustice,  the  feeling  of  alienation  on  the  part 
of  the  laity  must  inevitably  be  sharpened. 

Liberality  of  Dr.  Stanley. — England  has  just  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  greatest  ornaments  by  the  death  of  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley,  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  She  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  wherever  she  was  known,  and  was  more  espedaUy 
the  personal  friend  of  the  Queen,  who  evinced  the  warmth  of  her 
attachment  by  directing  that  she  should  be  buried  in  the  Abbey,  the 
depository  of  English  greatness.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  such 
an  assemblage  of  men  of  distinction  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
national  solemnity.  One  of  the  pall-bearers  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Dean,  who  is  distinguished  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  by  his  liberality,  invited  his  friend  Dr.  Stoughton  to  assist 
in  bearing  the  pall  on  the  other  side  of  the  bier.  The  appearance  of  a 
Nonconformist  minister  walking  in  procession  in  the  venerable  Abbey 
in  company  with  the  head  of  the  Established  Church,  while  it  was  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  all  right-minded  Christians,  has  given  a  terrific 
shock  to  the  high  sacerdotalists,  and  their  organs  in  the  press  have 
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poured  out  the  vials  of  their  indignation  on  those  who  have  thus  con- 
tributed to  what  they  consider  little  short  of  the  desecration  of  the 
venerable  edifice.  Instead  of  considering  it  consecrated  afresh  by  this 
act  of  Christian  liberality,  they  appear  tb  resent  it  as  bitterly  as  a 
Brahmin  would  resent  the  pollution  of  the  corpse  of  a  "  twice  born  " 
by  the  touch  of  a  soodra. 
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CoMMSlfTIKO  AND   CoMHENTABIES. 

Two  Lectures  addressed  to  the 
Students  of  the  Pastors'  College, 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle;  together 
with  a  Catalogue  of  Biblical 
Commentaries  and  Expositions, 
By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  London : 
Passmore  &  Alabaster,  Paternoster 
Buildings.     Price  28.  6d 

This  aeoond  volume  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
series  of  works  for  students  and 
ministers,  has  very  speedily  followed 
it8  predecessor.  The  former  volume 
was  mainly  occupied  with  the  work  of 
the  pulpit,  and  repeated  perusals  of  it 
have  confirmed  our  opimon  that  our 
friend's  prolific  brain  has  produced 
nothing  that  will  be  longer  lived  or 
more  useM  than  the  thirteen  lectures 
which  it  comprises.  Though  quite  of 
a  different  character,  the  volume  now 
before  us  will  be  of  ^e  greatest  use  to 
Biblical  students  on  account  of  the 
pithy  notes  of  the  author  on  more  than 
fonrteen  hundred^  Biblical  commen- 
taries and  expositions,  together  with 
the  description  of  each  volxune,  and  its 
date  ajid  cost.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
our  Mend  is  nolf  to  be  relied  on  as  a 
prophet  when  he  says,  '*We  know 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  that  its 
sale  will  in  all  probability  never  cover 
the  cost  of  production."  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  venture  to  think  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  all  our  great  libraries, 
both  private  and  public,  as  a  repertory 
of  inTsluable  information  on  all  that 


relates  to  commentaries  on  Scriptore. 
Intiie  first  of  the  two  lectures,  in  which 
Mr.  Spurgeon  addresses  students,  ''A 
Chat  about  Commentaries,"  he  dis- 
courses in  his  usual  facile  style  on  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  lead- 
ing commentators.  How  charmingly 
true  it  is  of  Matthew  Henrv,  "  He  ia 
most  pious  and  pithy,  sound  and  sen- 
sible, suggestive  and  sober,  terse  and 
trustworthy.  You  will  find  him  to  be 
glittering  with  metaphors,  rich  in  anal- 
ogies, overflowing  with  illustrations, 
superabundant  in  reflections.  He  de- 
lignts  in  apposition  and  alliteration ; 
he  is  usually  plain,  quaint,  and  fall 
of  pith  ;  he  sees  right  through 
a  t^t  directly;  apparently  he  is 
not  critical,  but  he  quietly  ^vea 
the  result  of  an  accurate  critical 
knowledge  of  the  origpal  fully  up  to 
the  best  critics  of  his  umo.  He  is  not 
versed  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  East,  for  the  Holy  Land  was  not 
so  accessible  as  in  our  day ;  but  he  la 
deeply  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  profit- 
able; finding  good  matter  in  every 
text,  and  firom  all  deducing  most 
practical  and  judicious  lessons. '  And 
of  Poole,  "  Poole  is  not  so  pithy  and 
witty  by  fiEur  as  Matthew  Henrv,  but 
he  is,  perhaps,  more  accurate,  less  a 
commentator  and  more  an  expositor. 
«You  meet  with  no  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing in  Matthew  Poole,  and  that  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  was  so  pro- 
foundly learned  as  to  be  able  to  gi\e 
results  without  a  display  of  his  intel- 
lectual  crockery."     And  of  Trapp, 
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"Trapp  is  salt,  pepper,  muBtard, 
vinegar,  and  all  other  condunents." 

In  the  second  lecture  **  On  Commen- 
tary," Mr.  Spnrgeon  preHses  the  prac- 
tice of  expounding  Scripture  in  public 
worship,  on  the  ground  that  **  the 
public  reading  of  the  abstrueer  part 
of  Scripture  is  of  exceedingly  little 
use  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
listening,"  that  brief  comments  '*are 
most  acceptable  and  instructiye  to  our 
people,"  that  it  affords  **  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  many  things  which 
are  not  of  sumciant  importance  to 
become  the  theme  of  a  whole  sermon." 
He  then  prescribes  with  admirable 
skill  the  manner  in  which  such  com- 
ments should  be  made. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  comments 
on  commentaries  cannot  be  unaccept- 
able to  our  readers : — 

<' Coke,  Thomas,  LLD.  Wesleyan 
Methodist  minister,  died  1814.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  6  yols.  4to.  Lend.,  1803« 
178.  6d." 

"  A  Wesleyan  comment.  Too  big : 
ought  to  haye  been  put  in  half  the 
space.  Moreover,  it  is  next  door  to  a 
fraud,  fur  it  is  *in  the  main  a  reprint 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Dodd,'  without 
that  author's  name.  Ah,  Dr.  Coke, 
this  is  a  burning  shame  !  " 

"Burroughs,  W.E.,  M.A  Lectures 
on  Genesis.    8yo.    Dublin,  1848. 

Useful  to  grocers  and  buttermen. 
Worth  nothing  to  students." 

"Bush,  George.  Prof,  of  Heb.  and 
Orient.  Lit.,  New  York.  Notes  on 
Genesis.  2  vols.,  small  8vo.  New 
York,  1S52.  Beprinted  in  London  in 
1  vol.,  8yo.    S.  ds. 

Bttsh  has  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner  taken  copious  verbatim  ex* 
tracts  from  Andrew  Fuller,  without 
acknowledgment,  and  he  has  also 
plagiarized  Lawson  on  Joseph  by 
wholesale,  without  even  mentioning 
his  name.  For  suoh  a  scholar  to  be 
guilty  of  wholesale  plunder  is  inex- 
cusable. It  is  one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  robbery  we  have  ever  met  with,  and 
deserves  a  far  stronger  denunciation 
than  our  gentle  pea  and  slender  space 
vrill  penult." 


<*  Kelly,  William.  Notes.  12mo.  Is* 
6d.  London,  Morrish.     1870. 

It  needs  minds  of  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation to  enjoy  Plymouth  writings. 
They  abound  in  peculiar  phraseology, 
which  only  the  initiated  can  under- 
stand. We  are  sorry  to  see  suoh  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Kelly's  so  narrowed  to 
party  bounds." 

"Collyer,  William  Bengo,  D.D., 
F.A.S.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles. 
8vo.    London,  1812.    2s.  6d. 

''While  reading  we  seem  to  bear 
the  rustling  of  a  silk  gown.  The 
lectures  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
but  they  are  far  too  fine  for  our  taste." 

^Oummine,  John,  D.D.  Leotureson 
our  Lord's  Miracles,  as  earnests  of  the 
age  to  come.  12mo.  London,  1851. 
S.  28. 

<*  Below  the  Dootor^s  tuual  mark, 
which  is  none  too  high." 

The  following  is  very  just :— *' '  The 
Gnomon  of  theNewTestament,'byJohn 
Albert  Bengel,  isthe  scholar's  delight. 
He  selected  the  title  as  modest  and 
appropriate,  intending  it  in  the  sense 
of  a  pointer  or  indicator,  like  the  bu- 
dial ;  his  aim  being  to  point  out  or 
indicate  the  full  force  and  meanisff  of 
the  words  and  sentences  of  the  aew 
Testament.  He  endeavours  to  let  the 
text  itself  oast  its  shadow  on  his  paffe, 
believing  with  Luther  that  *tAe 
science  of  theology  is  nothing  else  but 
grammar  exercised  on  the  wozds  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.* " 

But  if  we  quote  more  We  shall  incur 
the  denunciations  so  justly  uttered  on 
Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Bush.  We  hope 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  make  all 
our  readers  purchasers  of  this  valuable 
vivacious  volume. 


"  To  Whom  Shall  We  Go  ?  *'  A 
Beview  of  Dr.  Pussy's  Sermons 
before  the  University  of  Ozlord 
on  Sexagesima  Sunday,  1876.  By 

>  John  Pyer  .  Bamett  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

An  able,  orderly,  respeotftil  protest 
against  the  saoerdotai  teaching  of  the 
aged  champion  of  modern  Piievtiain* 
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The  AnOKMotoot  6f  fiAPtisx. 
By  Wolfred  Nelson  Cote,  Borne. 
London  :  Yates  &  Alexander^  21, 
Castle  Streeti  Holbom. 

SnroB  the  publioation  of  Boberi  Bobin- 
son's  soarce  and  valuable 
work  on  the  "Hktory  oi 
Baptism"  in  1790  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  writer  on 
baptism  has  pursued  the 
exact  line  of  the  argument  to 
which  Dr.  Gott  hfu  devoted 
his  attention.  A  residence 
in  Borne,  where  Dr.  Cote 
labours  in  connection  with 
the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sion,  has  placed  withili  his 
reach  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Library  and  the 
numerous  ancient  bi^- 
tisteriee  which  abound  m 
the  ohurohes  ef  the  Italian 
peninsula.  The  resolt  of 
Br.  Cote's  laborious  investi- 
gations in  the  elegant  vo- 
lume before  uS  is  one  that 
will  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  antiquanan, 
while  it  will  contribute  in- 
valuable hiBtoxic  testimony 
to  the  student  of  the  baptis- 
mal controversy. 

The  learned  author,  hating 
quoted  numerous  passages 
frem  early  pat^istio  writings 
illustrative  of  immersion, 
furmshes  his  readet  with 
many  carefully  executed 
/ac-«imt7e«  of  paintings  which 
portray  the  piimitive  mode 
of  administering  baptism. 
That  it  was  by  immerflion 
these  firesooes  plaee  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  candid^ 
beinff  frequently  seen  com- 
pletely submetged  in  the 
water,  and,  we  think,  there 
is  equal  evidence  that  it 
was  by  prone  immersion. 
'*  Hie  admimstrator  and 
candidate  both  standing  in 
the  water,  the  former  placed 
hit  right  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  candidate,  and,  pro- 
nousoing  the  baptismal 
words,  gently  bowed  him 
forward,  till  he  was  oomplefcely  lm«> 
menad  iik  the  water."    In  the  cata- 


comb of  San  Pouziano  outside  Borne, 
the  Saviour  is  represented  standing  up 
to  His  waist  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  and  upon  His  head  rests  the 
right  hand  of  John  the  Baptist  about 
to  immerse  Him.    An  attendant  angel 


has  charge  of  the  Saviour's  dothin^. 
According  to  Boldetti,  this  painting  it 
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of  the  fiftli  01  sixth  ceatury.    In  a  Koeai,  the  author  o(  Soma  Sotttrranta, 

fresco  of  atilt  greater  antiquity,  pro-  claiiniag    it    as    a    represeDtatioa    of 

bably    tho    fourth    or    fifth    century.  affosioiL,  but  Father  (^rrucci  decidM 

whiiUL  is   found   in   the   catacomb   of  that   inunerBiou   is   here,   as  in  many 

Santa  Luoina,  John  stands  upoa  the  other  instances,  set  forth  by  placing 

shore   extending   his  right  hand    to  the  baptized  in  a  pyramid  of  water. 


assist  the  SaTionr  out  of  the  water.  In  a  MS.  of  the  eiffhth  or  ninth  century. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  in  the  library  of  Mjnerva  at  Borne,  tho 

bearing  a  leaf,  is  horering  over  the  Sayiour  stands  in  saoh  a  pyramid  of 

Bedeemai's    head.      A   fresco  in  the  water  inunersed  to  the  neck,  John  has 

catacomb  of  St.  Gallixtus  has  giyen  his  hand  placed  on  tJte  Lord's  liekd, 

liee  to  coQsiderahle   oonttoyersy,  De  while  attendant  angels  bear  Uia  tonioa 
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of  the  SftTioiir.  After  a  oo|>ioTi8  seleo- 
tion  of  fiznilar  freaooes,  Dr.  Oote  far- 
nishes  his  readerwith  a  list  of  MSS.  in 
the  Yatioan  Library,  in  whioh  baptism 
is  represented  aocoimog  to  the  primitive 
mode.  Thehistoryof  early  corruptions 
aDd  additions  to  the  ordinance  is  dis- 
cussed^ in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
authorities  quoted  throughout  the  work 
are  clearly  indicated,  and  extracts  are 
given  with  a  scholarly  accuracy  as 
commendable  as  it  is  rare.  Nor  can 
we  withhold  our  admiration  of  the 
skilful  care  which  our  publishers  have 
evinced  in  the  production  of  this  rare 
specimen  of  elegant  typography. 


of  our  ohurbhes  to  place  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  ministers. 


God's  Light  and  the  Seeing 
Eye.  An  address  delivered  to 
the  students  of  the  Baptist  College, 
Bristol.  By  the  Rev.  W.  T, 
Rosevear,  of  Coventry.  London : 
James  Clarke  &  Co.,  13,  Fleet 
Street. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Rosevear's 
address,  delivered  so  lonff  ago  as  last 
autumn,  has  not  come  under  our  notice 
six  months  sooner.  Like  all 
that  proceeds  from  its  author, 
it  teems  with  thought  clad  in 
chaste  and  impressive  dis- 
course. Certainty,  ^ympaihy^ 
comprehe9iaiv€ne88,  and  intensity , 
in  regard  to  truth,  are  exhi- 
bited as  the  indispensable 
qualifications  for  ministerial 
work ;  the  nature  and  scope  of 
each  of  them  is  discussed  in  a 
method  which  must  have  exer- 
cised great  force  over  the  minds 
of  those  who  heard  this  address, 
and  its  quiet  perusal  will  be 
found  a  profitable  process  by 
all  who  undertake  it. 


The  second  part  of  Dr.  Oote's  volume 
is  on  Baptisteries  and  Fonts.  Ground 
plan,  and  sectional  drawings  copiously 
illustrate  this  branch  of  we  suloject. 
From  a  list  of  sixty-seven  baptisteries 
in  Italy,  we  gather  that  rather  more 
than  half  are  ootagonal  in  shape,  about 
a  dossen  are  circular,  and  the  remainder 
polygonal,  square,  and  a  few  cruci- 
form. The  fonts  constructed  for  the  im- 
mersion of  infants  in  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
are  beautiful  engraved,  and  the  baptis- 
mal liturgies  of  the  Ghreek  Ohurdi,  the 
Mazonites,  and  the  Taxa  Samadha  of 
the  Nestman  ritual  give  great  com- 
pleteness to  this  portion  of  I)r.  Cote's 
labours. 

We  could  wish  that  a  copy  of  this 
volume  wereon  the  bookshelvesof  every 
Baptist  minister  in  England,  and  we 
BQpgest  to  our  readers  that  the  moderate 
pnoe  at  whioh  it  is  publiidbed  (fifteen 
■hiUangs)  would  not  fzouble  the  pooreet 


Gospel  Leaflets  akd  Cards.  Lon« 
don :  C.  P.  Berry,  7,  King  Street, 
Snow  HilL 

These  are  striking  texts  of  Scripture, 
printed  in  sood  lype,  on  good  paper, 
of  handy  shape  and  size,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  very  oheap  rate  of  a 
shillbg  per  thousand.  They  are  to 
be  had  in  English,  Welsh,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  will  be 
found  most  useful  to  Christian  workers 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Coloured 
tickets,  about  the  size  of  a  railwaj- 
ticket,  also  bearing  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  published  at  tkuee  shillings 
per  thousand.  Thdr  close  resem- 
blance to  a  railway-ticket  is,  however, 
incur  opinion,  disadvantageous ratiier 
than  beneficial.  We  advise  our  readers 
to  send  for  a  specimen  of  the  assorted 
leaflets,  a  thousand  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  for  fifteenpence. 
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OUPPINQS. 


The    Pb^iohsb^a    C(mumTA,vw. 
Parts  XII.  and  XIII. 

The  Pbeacheb's  Budget.    No.  2. 
London:  K.  D.  DickinBon.    1876. 

Wb  haye  Beyeial  timea  mentioned  the 
former  of  these  two  periodicals,  and 
need  do  no  more  than  renew  our  com- 
mendation of  them.  Mr.  Marchant*s 
oontributioDs  on  the  Book  of  Joshua 
are  exceedingly  thoaghtful  and  sug- 
gestive.  The  Preacher's  Budjget  is  a 
collection  of  Am9rican  articles  on 
theological,  ecclesisstical,  and  anti- 
quarian questions  of  interest.  We  have 
seen  only  this  number,  which  however 
we  can,  for  the  most  part,  heartily 
commend.  Some  of  the  extxacts,  e.^., 
Beecher's  **  Clerical  Blacksmiths"  are 
too  old  to  be  given.  The  "Life 
Thoughts  "  from  which  it  is  taken  are 
in  the  hands  of  most  preachers,  and 
the  editor  should  exclude  everything 
Ukely  to  be  so  generally  known. 


With  some  remarks  on  Hie  offar- 
iBge.  By  Frank  H.  White.  lUiia* 
trated  by  twelve  chromo-UAo- 
graphs.  Tliird  Edition.  Fifth 
Thousand.  London :  S,  W.  Par- 
tridge k  Co.,  9>  Paternoster  Bow. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  Mr.  White 
on  the  great  suooess  of  his  interesting 
book.  We  cannot  do  better  than  repeat 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  note  upon  it  in  the 
volume  on  commentaries,  ''Full  of 
instruction  and  devotion." 


Retttax.  Mtrsic.  Compiled  by 
William  Booth.  Z^cmdon :  8.  W. 
Partridge  &  Co. 

A  ooLliBcnoN  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-Scnir  hymns  und  tunes— good, 
bad,  and  indi&rent  being  all  included 
in  its  contents. 


Clipinft. 


William  CowABD.^He  was  a  tvpe  of  man  taaiiy  xealited  tothe  tma|g8nali4Wi, 
dogmatical  and  opinionated,  a  bandle  of  aeoentrieities.    Among  othen,  »  was  his 


wmm  to  establish  a  rule  that  tiia  doors  of  his  house  ■hoold  never  be  opened,  how- 
ever pressing  the  emergency,  after  eight  o'oloek  aft  night,  to  any  person  whatever, 
visitor  or  friend.  The  name  of  Hugh  Fsirmer  is  etiu  held  in  high  and  deserved 
respect  for  manifold  attainments,  one  of  Doddridge's  most  hop^ul  students,  and 
whri>  had  probably  been  recommended  to  Mr.  C&ward  by  Doddiidge,  to  wfaoee 
academy  Coward  was  a  mnnificent  helper.  Farmer  was  the  chaplain  <^  the 
eocentnc  man,  bat  he  arrived  one  evening  at  the  door  too  late ;  he  found  himsdf 
withoat  lodginff  for  the  nic^t,  and  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  house 
of  another,  peniaps  equal&  eminent,  but  more  eourteona  frigid,  Mr.  fifaMU,  who 
not  only  took  him  in  for  that  evening,  but  oompelled  him  to  stay  with  hhn  fbr 
thirty  veanu  NecoonformiBt  ministers  appear  to  have  possessed  some  singularly 
i^reclative  friends  in  those  days,  William  Coward,  however,  was,  if  a  man  m 
smfular  eoeentrieity,  one  pouessed  of  sterling  virtues,  and  especially  zealons  in  the 
mamtenance  of  the  more  rigid  asiiolse  of  ftdui,  and  was  constantly  devising  some 
plans  of  usefulness  to  assist  iSikhmetropolitan  and  oountiy  ministers.  Watts  appesxs 
to  have  had  great  isfluenoe  over  him,  snd  eould  comb  his  ragged  asperitiee  into 
raaoothnsss.  Walts  it  was  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  uie  shape  assamed 
by  the  **  Coward  Traet."  He  devoted  ^690,000,  and  by  Watts'  wise  and  most 
judicious  advice  it  was  left  in  sneh  a  manner  that,  unlike  many  other  trusts,  it 
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has  been  eared  from  the  eonsequence  of  dWersion  or  litigation ;  and,  larsely  and 
most  respectably  useful,  it  has  famished  a  most  helpful  hand  in  giving  a  tnorough 
and  most  respectable  education  to  many  a  young  minister,  and  helping  many  a 
poor  one,  even  to  the  present  dav .  The  "  will "  of  William  Coward  is  a  curiosity, 
and  may  be  studied,  by  those  wno  have  patience,  on  the  walls  of  the  library  of 
New  OoUege.— Zsoac  Watts,  His  Life  and  Writings,    Rev,  E,  P,  Hood, 

Songs  nr  the  Night.— Son£:s  in  the  night !  Songs  in  the  night  i  For  the 
siok,  who  have  no  one  to  turn  tne  hot  pillow,  who  have  no  one  to  put  the  taper 
on  the  stand,  no  one  to  put  ice  pn  the  temple,  or  pour  out  the  soothing  anodyne, 
or  utter  one  cheerful  word — ^yet  songs  in  the  night !  For  the  poor,  who  freeze  in 
the  winter's  cold,  and  swelter  in  the  summer's  heat,  and  munch  the  hard  crusts 
that  bleed  the  sore  gums,  and  shiver  under  blankets  that  cannot  any  longer  be 
patched,  and  tremble  because  rent-day  is  come  and  they  may  be  set  out  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  looking  into  the  starved  face  of  the  child  and  seeing  famine  there 
and  death  there,  coming  from  the  bakery  and  saying  in  the  presence  of  the  little 
famished  ones,  *'  Oh !  my  God,  the  flour  has  gone  up,"  Yes  songs  in  the  night ! 
songs  in  the  night ! — Talmage, 

In  the  wars  of  the  Scottish  clans,  if  the  burning  brand  was  brought  by  a 
panting  messenger  and  laid  down  at  a  clansman's  door,  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
and  allegiance  that  he  should  seize  it  and  oarry  it  on.  It  is  thus  with  the  bearing 
on  of  the  word  that  Christ  has  risen.  Eun  with  it  to  them  that  are  far  off,  and 
to  them  that  are  nigh.  There  is  need  of  haste  in  this  business.  Bring  it  quickly 
to  the  young  in  order  that  their  path  through  this  world  may  be  in  the  sunlight 
and  not  in  tiie  gloom  of  night.  Bring  it  quickly  to  the  old  that  they  mav  have 
peace  in  their  latter  end.  Haste  with  the  word  '*  Christ  has  risen  "  to  all,  that 
the  course  of  life  may  be  happy,  and  the  end  of  life  safe.  The  word  means  that 
Christ  lives,  that  He  is  in  the  eternal  world  ;  and  the  edge  of  it  is  very  near  us- 
es near  as  now  the  sea  is  near  the  margin  of  the  land.  The  Lord  is  in  that  land, 
is  touching  the  life  of  this  land.  So  tlut  when  his  disciple  thinks  of  being  led 
over,  it  is  "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Chrisf -^-fP.  Arnoi, 

Thb  late  beautiful  and  beloved  William  Bunting  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  poor 
blind  woman,  in  Liverpool,  brought  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  salvation  at  a  Wesleyan 
service  held  in  connection  with  the  national  fast  upon  the  first  visit  of  cholera  to 
this  country.  Her  impressions  had  been  stirred  by  Watts*  hymn-^tbe  294th 
of  the  Wesleyan  Selection — *'  I'll  praise  my  lilaker  while  I've  breath."  The  next 
moniing  she  called  on  the  Bev.  B.  McOwen,  and  asked  if  he  could  procure  for 
her  the  book  in  which  was  the  hymn  with  those  lines,  also  Watts', 

The  Lord  pours  eystlght  on  the  blind, 
The  Lord  supports  the  ainkizig  mind. 

It  also  was  in  the  Wesleyan  Hynm  Book,  which  Mr.  McOwen  placed  in  her 
hands.  Her  memory  was  soon  stored  with  the  hymns  which  she  delighted  in 
repeating.  By  her  talent  in  shampooing  she  earned  a  respeotable  livelihood. 
For  this  purpose  she  attended  on  the  old  Earl  of  Derby,  the  grandfather  to  the 
present  IJarl.  She  repeated  one  of  her  hymns  to  him.  The  old  Earl  liked  it, 
and  encouraged  her  to  repeat  more.  But  one  day,  when  repeating  the  hymn  of 
Charles  Wesley,  "  All  ye  that  pass  by,''  she  came  to  the  words  : 

The  Lord  in  the  day  of  His  anger  did  lay 
Your  sins  on  the  Lamb,  and  He  bore  them  away, 

he  said,  **  Stop,  Mrs.  Brass,  don't  you  think  it  should  be — 

"  The  Lord  in  the  day  of  His  mercy  did  lay  "  ? 

She  did  not  think  his  criticism  valid ;  but  it  showed  she  was  not  repeating  her 
verses  to  inattentive  ears,  and  other  indications  showed  that  the  blind  woman 
was  made  a  blessing  to  the  dying  nobleman.  But  such  anecdotes  might  be 
multiplied  and  extended  to  many  pages.— iJev.  Paxton  Hood's  Life  of  Isaac 
WcMs, 
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NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Charles- street,  Camberwell  New-road,  March  23rd. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Barr,  Bey.  Q.  (Cambridge),  Cottenham. 

Berry,  Eev.  Jno.  (Droitwich),  Shrewsbury. 

Qtiy,  Eev.  W.  (Pembroke),  Lockwood. 

Goadby^  Bey.  F.  (Bluntisham),  Watford. 

Mayo,  Bey.  W.  L.  (Heywood  Land),  Chepstow. 

Bogers,  Bev.  B.  J.  (Begent's  Park  College),  Chesham. 

BEOOGNITION  SEBYICES. 

Kington,  Herefordshire,  Bey.  B.  Shindler,  Maroh  9th. 
Morley,  Yorkshire,  Bey.  B.  Dayies,  Maroh  7th. 
Pontypool,  Bey.  B.  C.  Page,  February  17th. 

BBSIGNATIONS. 

Hobson,  Bey.  Jesse,  Salters'  Hall,  Islington. 
Swindm,  Bey.  T.  G.,  Worcester. 
Wright,  Bey.  W.  H.,  Leith. 

DEATHS. 

Jones,  Bey.  B.  A.,  Swansea,  February  25th,  aged  50. 
Wood,  Bey.  J.  H.,  Sandhurst,  Kent,  aged  57. 


THE 


BAPTIST   MAGAZINE. 


MAY,   1876. 


^n  %ssaMm  Smtg  of  kq  $Ikn  %ms. 

By  J.  Hunt  Cooke. 

THE  Israelites,  on  those  rare  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  inrhen  the  great  festivals  were  observed,  must  have  found 
in  them  much  enjoyment  and  high  spiritual  impulse.  The 
122nd  psalm  is  the  recoid  of  the  anticipation.  The  pious  iohabitant 
of  some  country  village  is  reminded  by  a  neighbour  that  the  time  for 
the  annual  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  approaching ;  he  hears  it  with  joy, 
'*  I  waa  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  He  recalls  past  times  of  excitement  and  pleasure  and  profit; 
for  the  second  verse  should  read,  *'  Our  feet  have  stood  within  Thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem."  These  gatherings  from  all  parts  of  the  land  were 
calculated  to  unite  the  people  into  one  well-associated  nation,  and  the 
well-built  city  supplies  a  just  emblem,  ^Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a 
city  that  is  compact  together."  There  they  met  in  great  numbers, 
with  many  hearty  greetings,  especially  the  more  devout  of  the  people, 
'^  The  tribes  of  the  Lord."  Three  prominent  objects  are  mentioned — 
(1)  To  bear  witness  for  God  of  His  faithfulness  in  the  past ;  (2)  to 
unite  in  the  worship  of  praise  for  the  present ;  (3)  to  obtain  judicial 
decisions  or  the  settlement  of  important  questions  for  the  future. 
"  Unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  imto  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  For  there  are  set  thrones  of  judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house 
of  David."  There  was  undoubtedly  danger  from  foreign  foes  and  from 
internal  dissensions,  so  that  holy  men  went  up  with  their  hearts  suffused 
with  prayer  that  nothing  might  occur  to  mar  the  harmony  or  disturb 
the  prosperity,  and  especially  that  there  might  be  spiritual  power. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  no  mention  is  made  of  sacrifice  or  ceremonial. 
There  was  perchance  far  more  worshipping  in  the  spirit,  far  clearer 
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recognition  of  the  true  essence  of  religion  than  many  are  now  apt  to 
imagine.  Prayer,  praise,  a  longing  for  peace,  and  an  unselfish  desire 
for  the  good  of  others,  are  the  objects  of  the  psalm.  Moses,  the  prince 
of  ritual,  is  not  referred  to ;  but  mention  is  made  of  Israel,  the  prince 
of  prayer;  David,  the  prince  of  song;  and  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  peace. 
"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem:  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  For 
my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  now  say.  Peace  be  within 
thee.  Because  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  oui*  Gcid  I  will  seek  thy 
good." 

The  tree  of  life  jrields  her  fruit  every  month.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
lifeless  log  of  truth,  but  a  living  tree,  hiaving,  when  read  aright,  con- 
tinual freshness.  Its  precious  gifts  were  not  for  one  age,  but  for  oil 
time  and  every  land.  To  apprehend  the  fidl  beauty  of  the  psalms,  we 
need  not  simply  a  translation  into  modem  speech,  bat  into  modem 
manners  and  customs.  We  must  seek  the  idea  and  impulse  not  only 
beneath  the  Hebrew  letters,  but  the  Hebrew  pecidiarities  of  life.  In 
a  good  country  association  there  is  a  distant  echo  of  the  ancient  temple 
festival,  and  the  psalm  before  us  is  well  suited  for  such  a  hallowed 
occasion.  The  memory  of  such  a  meeting  is  as  bright  and  fragrant  as 
the  early  sunlight  and  meadow  scents  of  the  glorious  morning  of  that 

day  in  early  summer  when  the Association  was  held.    The 

greeting  of  the  brethren  at  the  railway  station ;  the  short  ride  to  the 
junction ;  the  meeting  of  brethren  from  different  directions  there ;  the 
hearty  band-shaking  of  old  friends ;  the  introduction  to  new  ones ;  the 
secretary  with  his  breviates  and  air  of  importance ;  the  humour  of  our 
good  brother  stimulated  to  wit  by  the  contagion  of  happiness ;  the 
retiring  observation  of  the  young  minister  just  settled  i&om  college ; 
the  serious  aspect  of  delegates  to  whom  all  is  of  most  solemn  moment; 
the  discussion  of  some  important  matters  likely  to  be  introduced;  then 
moving  on  again,  and  the  addition  to  the  number  at  other  points  of  the 
journey ;  thus  "  they  go  from  strength  to  strength,''  or  company  to 
company  as  it  is  in  the  original,  till  they  arrive  at  the  country  chapel 
"  to  appear  before  Qod,''  where  the  ses&etic  of  worship  is  unknown, 
but  where  heart-felt  prayer  and  praise  abounds. 

They  assemble  with  glad  hearts ;  they  recall  holy  seasons  in  past 
days ;  they  expect  to  edify  one  another  in  love,  and  so  "  build  up 
Jerusalem;"  they  will  bear  witness  for  God;  they  are  a  spiiituid 
seed  of  Israel ;  they  will  join  in  praise  and  prayer ;  they  will  consider 
perplexing  questions  and  pass  resolutions  that  shall  record  the  judg- 
ments of  good  men ;  they  eagerly  desire  peace  and  prosperity,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  glorious  habitation  of  the  Lord, 
they  seek  each  others'  good.  On  few  occasions  in  life  is  the  reality  of 
Chnstian  brotherhood  more  felt,  or  the  anticipation  of  meeting  in 
heaven  more  vivid,  than  in  the  dimly-lit  chapel  after  the  solemn 
communion,  which  brings  the  association  meetings  to  a  close.  The 
prosperous  brother  is  full  of  sympathy  for  those  less  so ;  the  fitiling 
brother  is  going  back  with  fresh  heart;  all  are  quietly  thanking  God, 
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and  taking  courage  for  the  time  to  come.    So  we  translate  the  122nd 
psalm: — 

The  welcome  joyful  was  to  me. 

To  meet  at  the  appointed  place, 

To  seek  in  God's  own  house  His  fiice, 

And  go  in  goodly  company. 

For  memory  tells  of  olden  days, 

How  we  have  stood  togeuier  there 
Within  the  gates,  in  song  and  prayer. 

O  hallo  wed  plaoe  of  prayer  and  praise  I 

There,  in  blest  union  and  accord. 

The  Hying  stones  in  love  unite ; 

Association  helps  with  might 
To  build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 

They  meet  grave  questions  to  decide  ; 

They  meet  to  testify  Gkd's  grace ; 

They  meet  Jehorah's  name  to  praise. 
And  sees  His  judgments  I6r  their  guide. 

Then  for  a  peaceful  gathering  plead, 

For  loye  shall  bring  prosperity. 

May  peace  thy  glonous  bulwark  be. 
And  may  each  hallowed  plan  succeed* 

May  peace  continually  abide, 

For  brethren  and  for  friends  I  pray. 

Peace  be  within,  again  I  say, 
And  Gh>d  EUmself  be  glorified. 


By  an  Old  Country  Minister. 


Spelman.'-'Jt  the  execution  were  only  equal  to  the  conception,  MiCrie's 
book  would  be  the  great  publication  of  the  last  season,  and  probably  of  the 
next. 

Mi88  ffviton, — Do  you  think  it  was  called  for  at  all  P  To  me  it  seems  that 
reliffious  teaching  is  the  last  thing  that  people  look  for  in  the  writings  of  such 
authors  as  Tennyson,  Macdonald,  and  Carlyle.  Their  books  are  read  for  the 
pleasure  and  stimulus  they  afford  to  the  imagination  and  taste  rather  than  for 
the  Hght  they  cast  on  theological  problems.  Most  readers  of  Carlyle  will  be 
startlea  to  hear  of  his  being  treatea  as  a  theologian  and  subjected  to  theological 
cntioinn. 

2Vaft«wie.— McCrie  has  amplvyindicated  his  undertaking  in  his  preflace,  and 
in  tfais  passage  on  page  287—*'  Many  of  our  poets  and  norelists  are  teaching  an 
enoaeoos  theology  with  all  the  earnestness  of  missionaries^    If  such  a  cmaade 
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1m  on  fbot  it  would  be  well  to  remember  tbat  hereej  is  a  worse  and  more 
ineidioiis  eril  than  lioentiousneBe,  and  that  it  cannot  aaemne  a  more  treachenma 
form  than  when  oonveyed  in  productiona  which  are  beyond  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  theological  criticism,  and  which  are  recommended  to  the  minds  of 
the  young  by  the  irresistible  attractions  of  fancy  and  ^nius.  If  the  charge^ 
we  bring  against  the  writers  in  question  be  true,  we  are  justified  in  interfering, 
it  being  they  who  hare  b^gun  to  deal  in  theology,  and  not  we  who  are  pre- 
suming to  traffic  in  romance."  There  is  great  force,  too,  in  ^ose  sentttices- 
from  the  prefiELce,  which  hit,  I  think,  a  real  weakness  in  tiie  pulpit  in  its 
relationship  to  the  teaching  of  our  popular  literature.  ''  The  ffdse  in  religion, 
as  well  as  ^e  true,  will  make  appearance  first  in  our  literature.  When 
adyooated  there  it  makes  rapid  progress,  because  it  excites  no  alarm,  and 
because  sound  theologians  are  smilmg  at  the  flimsiness  of  the  argument,  while 
they  forffet  the  fascination  by  which  it  is  recommended." 

WhmoTWjk. — ^There  is  no  denying,  as  l£cCrie  remarks,  that "  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  bards  and  novelists  of  our  country  :  instead  of  leading  us- 
into  the  flowery  flelds  of  pleasure,  they  are  ambitious  to  aspire  to  the  office  of 
religious  teachers."  Some  of  them,  like  Maodonald  to  .wit,  make  no  pretence 
to  conceal  that  their  object  is  to  deal  with  theological  problems ;  others,  like 
George  Eliot,  deal  with  them  indirectly,  reducing  theological  opinions  to 
concrete  form,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  supposed  influence  on  human 
character;  others  asain,  like  Oarlyle  and  Tennyson,  elaborate  a  religious 
fliVBtem  out  of  the  ideas  and  ezij^enoies  of  their  own  minds ;  a  sjrstem  which 
they  advocate  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  deepest  conviction  ;  and  which  is  for 
ever  coming  into  collision  with  received  ideas  of  Ohristianity  and  forcing  their 
readers  into  controversy. 

M%99  ZTicKon.— Granted  all  that ;  and  there  is  nothing  very  astounding  in  the 
fact  that  popular  literature  should  concern  itself  with  religious  questions^  but 
surely  it  is  doing  noss  wroDg  to  thousands  of  intelligent  people  to  suppose  that 
they  take  their  refigious  opinions  from  it. 

TranwiM, — ^I  should  sciurcel^  sav  they  da  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  their 
religious  opinions  are  determined  by  it.  A  distinction  without  a  difference, 
pernaps,  but  I  think  not.  The  hi^h  jnnests  of  literature  speak  to  no  unwilling 
ears.  The  sceptioism  which  distmgnishee  their  work  is  m  the  minds  of  the 
people  before  it  is  spoken  by  the  priests.  They  only  give  it  form  and  currency, 
ancNtamp  it  with  toe  authority  of  genius.  Gfiiev  are  as  much  the  exponents  as 
the  guides^^f  public  opinion.  They  head  a  revolt  from  evangelical  doctrine  the 
Inaterials  for  which  were  and  are  lying  all  around,  Uarlyle's  senseless 
pan^<yiics  en  bravery  and  sincerity  and  earnestness  as  the  sum  of  all  true 
religion  i  Macdonald'a  defence  of  freedom  and  breadth  and  charity  against  the 
nalrrowness  and  intolerance  of  Scotch  Calvinism ;  George^  Eliot's  exposure  of 
the  Vcdgarity  and  ignorance  and  feebleness  of  moral  principle  that  sometimes 
underlie  dissenting  orthodoxy,  touch  a  sympathetic  chora  in  thousands  of 
readers.  The  ideas  they  express,  right  or  wronff,  are  wide-spread ;  vague  and 
indefinitci  no  doubt,  till  the  litUraUur  has  given  them  a  voice,  thenceforth  th^ 
are  kaU  with  the  tenacity  of  positive  prinoiples,  althou^  they  are  only 
negations,  and  men  come  to  avow  a  reli^on  of  mere  criticism,  a  faith  that  has 
onrjr  one  positive  characteristic— that  it  is  at  war  with  all  other  faiths. 

^^pe^moA.— Hence  the  worth  of  such  a  work  as  McCrie  has  j^rejeoied.  In 
the  hands  of  some  one,  every  way  equal  to  the  undertaking,  it  would  be  of 
immense  value*  McOrie's  is  so  well-aimed,  so  tharough-going,  so  cautiously 
done;  and  it  was  so  brave  a  thing  to  sprins,  in  defence  of  the  faith,  into  the 
breach  from  which  fifty  thousand  professional  thedogians  hung  back,  that  one 
hesitates  to  critioise  it.  But  from  a  Uterary  point  of  view  it  strikes  me  as  a 
fulure.  I  fear  it  cannot  make  its  wav.  It  is  good,  but  not  graceful.  It  will 
m>bably  be  read  only  by  those  who  do  not  need  its  lessons.  As  I  have  gone 
through  it,  I  don't  know  which  feeling  has  predominated ; — ^sympathy  with  his 
purpose,  admiration  of  his  trenchant  logic,  disgust  at  his  slipBhod  English^  or 
regret  that  he  should  have  confounded  Ohristianity  with  Scotch  Calvimsni. 
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To  be  out  and  oat  suooessfhl,  fuoh  a  work  should  OBite  the  genius  of  Oailyle, 
the  mental  breadth  of  Maedonald,  the  insight  of  George  ElioC  and  the  graoe  of 
Tennyson. 

TraiMonM.— -It  won't  be  easy  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder  if  you  strike  oat 
all  the  intermediate  rungs,  tattle  will  be  done  if  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  till 
the  perfect  can  be  realised.  Besides,  I  think  you  are  too  hard  on  McCne.  His 
booK  has  few  liteivy  graces,  I  grant,  but  thra.  it  makes  pretence  to  none.  He 
has  set  himself  with  dauntless  resolution  to  do  a  certain  work  which,  perhaps, 
owht  to  have  been  done  lonfi^  ago  by  somebody  else ;  and  those  who  sympathise 
with  his  object  are  the  very  Gust  to  have  right  to  critidse  his  performance.  And 
after  all  it  has  some  marked  excellences.  His  acquaintance  with  the  authors  he 
•discusses  is  something  marvellous.  Here  is  no  scamped  work.  I  doubt  if  one 
in  a  thousand  of  their  unquestioning  eulogists  knows  naif  so  much  about  them. 
Then  his  analytical  power  is  most  masterly,  and  his  logic  often  irresistible. 
Listen  to  this  passage  on  ^ge  15,  in  which  he  deals  with  Oarlyle's  defence  of 
idolati^,  and  Ids  astoundmg  assertion  that  ike  only  condemnable  idolaixy  is 
that  which  is  insincere,— out  of  which  doubt  has  eaten  the  heart.  ' '  80  that  the 
time  when  the  heathen  were  fervent  idolaters  was  their  beet  time,  the  day  of 
their  espousals.  •  .  .So  long  as  the  Egyptians  worshipped  their  bull  with 
all  their  heart,  believing  it  to  be  worthy  <S  aivine  honours,  we  are  to  admire 
them.  ^  When  thev  began  to  doubt  whether  after  all  it  was  a  proper  object  of 
worship,  then,  inoeed,  there  was  no  hope  for  them;  till  at  last  a  time  comes 
when  Uiey  begin  to  worship  God  only,  in  which  case  they  recover  our  admira- 
tion, because  they  are  sincere  ^gain,  but  not  because  they  have  discarded  the 
bull.    The  bull  was  as  good  as  wd,  so  long  as  they  imagined  it." 

Here  again  on  pp.  18 — 19  is  as  splendid  a  bit  of  ad  homifiiem  argumen,t  as  ever 
confounded  a  hast^  reasoner: — ''He  (Carlyle)  is  himself  the  author  of  some 
thirty  volumeB  which,  on  some  acooants,  merit  the  very  highest  reputation. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  nation,  acting  the  same  part  by  hun,  as  the  Scandi- 
navians did  Dy  God,  should  refuse  to  a&nowledge  hun  as  the  writer  of  them, 
and  should  bestow  the  honours  due  for  them  upon  his  pubUsher,  into  whose 
hand  the  MSS.  had  been  consigned,  loading  him  with  every  distinction,  and 
praising  the  writings  themselves  to  the  sky  for  the  valour  of  the  sentiments  they 
<x>ntained,  and  the  reason  everywhere  smning  through  thenu  Our  friend,  in 
these  circumstances  would,  perhaps,  venture  to  remonstrate  against  the  injustice 
of  such  a  proceeding.  He  woula  incdst  upon  it  that  he  was  the  real  author  of 
the  whole  thirty  volumes,  and  that,  if  these  qualities  of  valour  and  reason 
characterised  them,  he  alone  was  entitled  to  the  credit,  certainly  not  the 
pnblisher,  who  was  a  mere  creature  of  his.  But  he  has  unfortunately  furnished 
us  with  the  means  of  our  justification.  We  would  tell  him  that  '  the  consecra- 
tion of  valour  and  reason  was  not  a  bad  thing,'  that  our  infinitely  admiring  them 
both  as  they  appeared  in  his  writing  was  the  same  thing  as  acknowledging  him; 
and  that  there  was  the  less  room  to  complain,  as  we  had  given  the  honours  due 
for  the  volumes  enthusiastically  to  Uxe  publisher.  Probably  Thomas  Carlyle 
would  shake  his  head  at  this  explanation,  and  consider  that  he  had  been  scu^uy 
treated.    80  should  we;  but,  unlike  him,  we  think  so  was  God  by  the  Norse." 

Mies  £[uUon,^-Ia  the  last  adverb  commonly  considered  tasteful  ? 

TranaomA, — ^You  are  disposed  to  be  hyx>ercritical. 

MisB  Button. — I  am  disposed  to  protest  against  vulgarity.  When  a  man  tells 
OS  that  he  considers  God  to  have  been  "  scurvily  treated,*  I  think  he  should  be 
told  that  his  langni^  is  offensive.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  l£r.  McOrie  offends.  On  pMe  9  occurs  this,  ^'  His  awfiil  attributes  of 
omniacienee,  infinite  holiness,  &o."  Think  of  a  man,  in  a  volume  of  criticisms 
of  the  most  poUshed  literature  of  the  age,  actually  enumerating  the  Divine  Attri- 
butee  in  the  style  of  an  auctioneer's  cs^ogue  1  Why  did  he  not  complete  his 
work  by  translating  his  "  &c."  into  "  and  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention"  1  A^;ain,  on  page  21,  he  declares  that  Mahommed  is  proved  to  have 
been  either  an  mipostor  or  to  have  laboured  under  some  derangement  in  his 
"upper  regions."  lam  not  partial  to  slang,  and  least  of  all  m  connection 
with  religion. 
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/Spe/man.— His  logic,  I  admit,  is  first  rate,  but  I  dotibt  whether  the  admiren 
ot  Oarlyle  and  TemiTBon  will  be  much  impressed  by  it.  They  demand  the  glow 
of  genius  and  the  now  of  sentiment,  and  of  these  our  author  has  not  a  timce. 
£yen  his  idea  of  poetry  is  sin^arly  meohanioal,  just  as  his  conception  of 
religion  is  of  a  series  of  propositions,  of  which  the  shorter  catechism  is  the 
standard  if  not  the  source.  I  dp  not  think  it  is  possible  to  distingaish  so 
sharply  as  he  would  do  between  the  proyinoes  of  poetry  and  theolosy.  This 
sentence,  on  page  289,  bears  hardlv  on  all  the  rehgions  poetry  in  the  world, 
including  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the.visions  of  Isaiah : — **  It  were  desirable  ta 
have  a  more  jjalnable  wall  of  separation  between  the  nrovince  of  the  poet, 
which  is  DBsthetical,  and  tiie  province  of  the  moralist  and  the  theologian. '  I 
think  this  idea,  which  he  has  pressed  too  fur,  vitiates  most  of  his  otherwise 
valuable  criticism. 

MiM  ffutton, — ^You  should  have  read  the  next  sentence : — *'  The  peculiarity 
of  the  age  is  that  the  preaching  is  becoming  sentimental  and  tne  poetry 
theological"  Whether  this  is  tnie  or  not  is  a  question  for  historians,  but 
whether,  if  true,  it  is  a  reproach  to  preaching  and  poetr^^,  is  a  question  for  common 
sense.  As  a  statement  of  fact,  i  believe  it  is  one-sided  and  misleading.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  preaching  is  becoming  "  sentimental  ** 
without  ceasing  to  be  theoloftieal,  and  poetry  is  becoming  theological  without 
ceasing  to  be  sentimental.  Each  has  borrowed  the  best  feature  of  t^e  other, 
and  most  people  will  think  both  improved  by  the  change.  One  would  think 
that  Mr.  McCMe  required  the  preacner  to  be  always  prosy,  and  the  poet  ex- 
clusively sentimental  if  he  had  not  rejjudiatedhisown  doctrine  in  his  eulogistic 
article  on  Longfellow,  who  is  as  decidedly  theological  as  Tennyson.  But  he 
seems  to  object  to  poetic  theology  only  when  it  does  not  bear  the  brand  of  the- 
Westminster  Assembly. 

Tranaome. — It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  who  feels  stronely  to  write  dispassionately, 
or  for  one  who  has  decided  convictions  to  discuss  uie  opinions  of  others  wiUi 
strict  impartiality.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  his  work  is  of  ii^Eboite  moment  to  the  world.  At  all  events^ 
if  in  his  all-consuming  earnestness  he  is  occasionally  betrayed  into  mistake, 
such  writers  as  Carlyle»  to  whom  sincerity  and  earnestness  are  the  ereateet  of 
virtues,  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain.  On  mv  own  part,  I  should  strongly 
object  to  any  definition  of  Christian  doctrine  wnich  would  not  embrace  in  a 
common  Chnstianhood  men  so  diverse  in  opinion  as  James  Martineau  and  John 
Knox,  Massillon  and  Maurice ;  and  yet  I  am*moet  decidedly  neither  a  Unitarian, 
Transcendentalist,  nor  broad  Churchman. '  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  open  a 
quarrel  with  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of  peril,  has  come  to  the  defence  of  a  faith 
which  in  the  main  is  identical  with  my  own,  although  I  may  sometimes  recoil 
from  his  statement  of  my  faith,  and  sometimes  resist  the  conclusions  he  draws 
from  it. 

^  Mu$  HuHon,—!  suppose  men,  and  particularly  theologians,  have  a  prescriptive- 
zight  to  be  critical  and  to  judge  every  work  by  its  bearing  on  their  own 
favourite  pursuit.  But  I  don  t  envy  those  who  can  read  Shakespeare  or  Tenny- 
son, Carlyle  or  Browning,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  the  hue  of  their  theology. 
It  is  a  spedea  of  cold-bl^ed  utilitarianism,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  near  akm 
to  sacrilege.  Surely  poetry  has  some  other  mission  than  the  information  of  the 
mind,  and  may  be  permitted  a  little  licence  if  it  fulfils  its  mission  faithfully. 
What  is  to  become  of  it  if  every  man  who  has  an  allowable  speciality  is  to 
censure  it  because  it  does  not  represent  his  speciality  witii  scientific  accuracy* 
A  poet  of  some  local  fame  in  the  north,  when  about  to  describe  a  great  banquet, 
visited  the  kitchen  to  study  the  composition  of  the  dishes,  and  produced  a  work 
which  read  like  the  production  of  a  cook.  Such  conscientious  care  for  perfect 
correctnesa  of  detail  would  have  won  Mr.  MoCrie's  heart.  I  call  it  the  buii[;:ling 
of  a  rhymester  who  has  not  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his  soul.  As  I  see  him  toiling 
with  square  and  compasses  I  think  of  old  William  Judd,  who  came  last  week  to 
do  up  uncle's  garden.  I  saw  him  putting  his  spade  into  the  tulip  bed,  so  I  said, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  William?'^  •*  I  be  gwoin  to  grub  they  up,  Miis,*' 
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lie  AQSwerad.  '*  But  those  are  tolipe/'  I  replied,  rather  alarmed.  ''  An'  what 
he  they  good  for,  Miss?"  he  inqaired.  ''Why  they  are  good  to  look  at,  of 
course,"  I  explained,  "  they  are  oeautifol  flowers."  ''  Flowers !  *'  he  responded, 
with  the  utmost  soom,  "  an'  what  be  flowers  good  for  Pd  like  ter  know  i  Qnib 
'em  up,  sojr  I,  an'  plant  paraneps.  They  be  good  for  some'at,  t^ey  be.  Gwoa 
well  wi'  pickled  pork." 

Spdman. — ^But  sappoae  ^onr  i>oets  formaUr  announce  themselyes  as  religious 
refonners,  and  employ  their  powers  in  teaching  theology ;  surely  then  it  is  a 
legitimate  utilitananism  to  inquire  whether  tneir  teaching  is  true  or  not? 
Their  work  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  imajg;ination  and  taste,  but  of  positive 
opinion  and  dogmatic  statement.  Having  entered  the  arena  of  polemical 
divinity,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  treatment  difEerent  from  other  workers  in 
the  same  field.  Suppose  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  treat  medical  as  they  are 
now  treating  theological  science,  don't  you  think  the  faculty  would  be  justified 
in  criticising  them,  not  as  poets  and  novelists,  but  as  amateur  physidana — 
perhaps  empirics  and  quacks  ? 

Whedbrook.—l  own  that  to  me  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
the  dangerous  religious  teadiing  of  our  leading  Hterati  should  have  been  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged  by  those  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Probably  the  reason  is  not  entirely  that  which  McOrie  charitably  suggests,  that 
they  have  despised  it,  but  that  they  too  have  been  fascinated  and  dazzled  by  it. 
The  beautiful  character  of  Robertson  has  thrown  an  indescribable  charm  around 
his  teaching,  while  his  sermons  have  quickened  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
unwonted  activity,  and  stirred  the  soul  bv  their  fervid  passion.  Thus  many  are 
made  incapable  of  detecting  the  grave  defects  of  his  theology.  They  simply  fall 
down  and  worship.  Nor  doee  it  end  here.  Bobertson  was  only  Oarlyle  "  in 
orders."  He  is  forward  to  acknowledge  how  much  he  owes  to  tne  great  sage; 
thus  his  readers  are  impelled  to  repair  for  themselves  to  the  fountain  from  which 
he  drew  such  marvellous  inspiration ;  Oarlyle  throws  oyer  them  the  glamour  of 
his  tnmscendent  genius,  and  they  no  more  think  of  criticising  him  than  they  do 
of  criticising  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Transome, — I  agree  that  it  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  perhaps  many ;  but  I 
thixik  there  is  another  and  traer  account  to  be  given  of  the  hesitation  of 
minbters  to  attack  the  erroneous  theology  of  our  literature.  Ma^  not  modesty 
be  at  the  root  of  it  ?  It  is  no  light  thing  to  pit  one's  self  against  the  most 
cultivated  intellects  of  the  age.  A  man  may  be  forgiven  if  he  shrinks  back, 
conscious  of  his  inequality  to  the  encounter.  The  work  of  McOrie  will  be 
yrelcome  to  many  to  whom  it  will  nevertheless  look  like  temerity.  And  with  aU 
its  shortcomings,  I  am  glad  he  has  done  it.  I  agree  with  Speiman  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  it  will  be  very  extensively  read,  or  that  it  will  do  much 
to  check  the  evil  that  has  called  it  out.  Not  only  his  uncouth  style  but  the 
smrit  of  the  age  is  against  him.  He  will  be  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Tooee  who  have  got  Oarljle-on-the-brain — and  their  name  is  legion— will  hear 
nothing  against  their  divmity ;  and  they  will  despise  a  critic  who  has  nothing  to 
recommend  him  but  his  painstaking  industry,  rough  common  sense,  and  earnest 
zeal  for  evangelical  religion. 

In  one  direction,  I  think,  "  The  Beligion  of  our  Literature  "  might  do  immense 
good,  if  a  oopj  of  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  minister.  I 
yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  of  the  freshness,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  Bobert* 
son's  sermons,  but  I  cannot  repress  a  fear  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing 
immense  harm  to  many  minds,  especiidly  of  young  men  whose  education  is 
defective.  With  minds  just  sufficiently  awakened  to  perceive  their  beauty  and 
feel  the  throb  of  their  emotion,  they  are  in  peril  of  falling  into  the  snare  of 
indefiniteness  in  the  stetement  of  dootrmal  truth,  or,  still  worse,  of  adhering  to 
the  theological  formuhe  they  leamt  at  college,  and  then  neutralising  them  by 
Tftgue,  dreamy  sentimentelisms.  To  these  McOrie's  book  would  be  a  real  boon ; 
it  would  put  uiem  on  their  guard,  and  teach  them  to  read  with  discrimination. 
To  every  young  man  I  would  say  read  Oarlyle  and  Tennyson,  Browniiig  and 
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Bobertaon,  Geoige  £Uot»  and  Qeovge  Maodoiuld,  but  take  McOxie  as  your 
oompanion  and  guide. 

8pdman.^^l  endorse  that. 

Wheelbrook.-^So  do  I. 

Spdman. — Only  I  would  not  advise  him  to  aooept  McCrie's  notion  that 
Longfellow  is  a  greater  poet  thui  Tennyson.. 

JtftM  HutUm.'^Wky  not?  If  your  neophyte  is  so  verdant  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  rcnid  wiUiout  a  monitor,  it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  teaoh  him  to  doubt 
his  monitor's  wisdom. 


%\t  dEIral  wdJi  dieri^tm  tf  i\t  ^aspel  dispensation. 

A  Study  of  Matthew  v.  3-12.,  xxni.  13-32. 


THE  introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  arrests  attention 
by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its  form,  and  retains  it  by  the 
breadth  and  profundity  of  its  thoughts.  It  is  a  fitting  exordium 
to  an  inimitable  discourse,  virhich  pays  deference  to  none  of  the  rules 
of  human  art,  and  yet  displays  the  perfection  of  Divine  wisdom.  To 
begin  a  discourse  by  describing  the  characters  intended  to  be  formed 
through  obedience  to  its  precepts  seems  contrary  to  reason,  and  the 
usual  methods  of  orderly  speech;  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
method  of  grace,  which  firsts  bestows  the  qualification  and  then 
imposes  the  duty.  The  tree  is  made  good  that  the  fruit  may  be  good, 
and  the  disciple  has  to  learn  what  he  must  be  before  he  is  taught 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  without  this  preparatory  condition 
evangelical  obedience  is  impossible.  The  beginner  must  possess,  in 
germ,  all  the  elements  of  that  character  which  the  old  disciple  displays 
in  mature  ripeness.  Hence,  the  great  code  of  evangelical  duty  was 
necessarily  and  appropriately  introduced  by  a  description  of  the 
characters  for  whose  guidance  it  was  framed.  But  not  for  them  only, 
as  if  they  were  a  people  so  peculiar  that  what  concerns  them  had  no 
reference  to  others,  to  whom  the  description  does  not  so  directly  or  so 
fully  apply.  The  beatitudes  unfold  the  Divine  ideal  of  a  perfect 
humanity,  as  the  result  of  those  influences  upon  man's  nature  and  life 
which  the  Lord  our  Saviour  came  to  develop  and  apply  through  His 
living  example.  His  atoning  death,  and  His  quickening  Spirit.  From 
this  point  of  view  they  claim  the  most  careful  attention  m>m  all  men : 
from  the  thoughtful  moralist  who  is  striving  after  exceUence,  &om  the 
conscience-stricken  sinner  who  is  yearning  for  restoration  to  purity 
and  peace,  and  from  the  devout  admirer  of  the  perfect  character  of 
Jesus,  the  Blessed  One,  who  ardently  desires  conformity  to  Him  in  all 
points.     Here,  in  dear,  firm,  bold  outlines  is  the  true  portrait  of  what 
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every  Gkxlly  man  should  be,  and  it  is  set  up  in  this  place  as  if  to 
remind  all  that  they  need  not  think  to  admire,  or  to  understand  these 
precepts,  or  to  obey  them  with  goodwill,  until  the  mind  has  been 
renewed  after  this  likeness. 

The  number  of  the  beatitudes  is  eight  Some,  through  a  tendency 
to  cabalistic  fancies,  have  reduced  them  to  a  so-called  sacred  number, 
seven,  assigning  as  a  reason,  what  is  true  enough,  but  not  important, 
that  the  last  beatitude,  being  dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  men,  is 
not  connected  with  those  which  precede  it^  and  which  all  spring  from 
inward  sources.  But  this  difference  does  not  lessen  the  force  of  the 
fact  that  eight  blessings  were  pronounced  by  the  Lord  in  immediate 
succession.  Nor,  if  it  were  worth  while,  would  it  be  difficult  to  show 
that  ei^ht  is  a  digit  of  some  importance  in  sacred  arithmetic.  Let 
three  signify  the  divine,  and  four  perfection ;  their  product,  as  added, 
seven,  will  then  be  completeness,  and  as  multiplied,  twelve,  fulness  of 
capacity ;  but  four  plus  four,  eight,  can  also  claim  consideration.  But 
all  these  are  vain  trifles  not  worth  attention ;  much  less  that,  influenced 
by  them,  men  professing  wisdom  and  learning  should  wrongly  divide 
the  Word  of  truth.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Lord  would  con- 
descend to  such  puerilities,  or  that  His  words  shoidd  furnish  any  real 
support  to  them.  But,  leaving  these,  if  we  closely  examine  the  order 
in  which  the  beatitudes  are  presented,  and  analyse  it,  a  very  distinct 
principle  of  arrangement  may  be  observed.  In  some  old  books  of 
divinity,  we  find  relics  of  the  scholastic  method  in  highly  ingenious 
and,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  rather  amusing  logical  schemes,  in 
which  a  subject  is  divided  and  sub-divided  and  bracketted  and 
displayed  to  its  most  minute  ramification,  like  an  anatomical  prepara- 
tion, or  a  dried  specimen  in  an  herbarium.  It  is  out  of  place  to 
practise  such  ingenuity  upon  this  Scripture ;  and  misleading,  for  the 
graces  conne(;ted  together  in  the  beatitudes  are  co-existent,  springing 
directly  from  one  root,  and  not  developing  themselves  one  from  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  a  classification,  as  distinct  from  an  enumeration, 
seems  possible,  and,  if  rightly  made,  should  be  helpful  to  the  perception 
of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  words.  The  beatitudes  naturally  fall 
into  an  arrangement  in  pairs,  of  which  the  second  couplet  is  in 
parallelism  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the  third ;  while  the 
third  again  is  closely  connected  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second.  The  use  of  the  term  parallelism  is  not  intended  to  imply  a 
poetical  arrangement,  for  it  relates  to  the  thought  and  not  to  the 
form  of  expression ;  although  in  inspired  poetry  the  parallelism  is 
more  of  the  thought  than  of  the  words.  The  principle  seems  to  be 
this — ^two  beatitudes  come  together  expressive  of  inward  dispositions, 
forming  the  first  pair,  and  these  are  followed  by  two  descriptive  of 
outwaid  manifestations  of  conduct  based  upon  the  dispositions 
described.  The  couplets  thus  form  a  quartet  clearly  parallel  and 
correlated.  It  was  probably  a  lack  of  distinct  perception  of  this 
mutual  harmony  and  relation,  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such 
did  exist,  which  led  in  some  ancient  manuscript  copies,  and  notably  in 
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the  Yeisio  Latina,  to  the  transposition  of  the  order,  so  that  the 
blessing  on  the  meek  follows  immediately  that  on  the  poor  in  spirit ; 
a  change  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  very  obvious 
connection  between  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  earth ;  without  due  regard  to  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  passage  as  a  whola  The  weight  of  external  authority  is  against 
this  transposition,  and  the  force  of  the  internal  argument  is  all  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  usual  order.  Upon  the  principle  laid  down,  the 
first  four  beatitudes  may  stand  thus : — 

o  S*"  ^l'"  "P'"'  !  Inward  dispositions. 

2.  Those  who  mourn  J  ^ 

^i''^^^^^  A4.X.'  4.  r*  -w  «  _  J  Outward  manifestations. 
4.  The  hungry  and  thirsty  after  nghteousness  I 

Meekness  is  the  natural  sign,  outward  and  visible,  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  humility ;  and  so  is  an  earnest  effort  after  holiness  the 
necessary  consequence  and  accompaniment  of  sorrow  after  a  godly 
sort.  (2  Cor.  viL  11.)  The  connection  between  these  beatitudes  is 
close  and  clear. 

The  second  quartet  is  distinct,  but  not  independent.  If  we  might 
venture  to  draw  a  firm  line  of  demarcation  it  would  be  that  the 
remaining  blessednesses  are  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the  soul 
conscious  of  reconciliation  and  communion  with  God,  yet  not  so  as  to 
separate  that  state  from  the  former,  but  rather  as  expanding  from  it 
into  a  fuller  life.  The  poor  in  spirit  has  become  the  compassionate 
in  spirit.  Having  tested  the  sweetness  of  mercy  he  is  mercifuL  The 
mourner  whose  grief  has  flowed  for  sin  has  become  the  pure  in  heart. 
A  sense  of  pardon  realised  makes  all  the  difference.  Hence  the  nexus^ 
or  connecting  link,  is  found  in  the  promise  attached  to  the  fourth 
beatitude,  "  They  shall  be  filled."  The  remaining  four  are  the 
beatitudes  of  "  the  filled,"  "  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord."    Thus  we  have — 

Q   S®  ^^  f  ?^®^«.    .     !  Outward  manifestations. 
8.  The  patient  m  suffermg ) 

In  tracing  out  this  classification,  all  that  is  intended  is  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  real  distinction  between  the  beatitudes  of  the  nature 
stated,  and  further  a  subordinate  distinction,  different  from  a  gradation 
or  a  climax,  which  indicates  a  fuller  development,  a  nearer  approach 
to  completeness  in  the  second  quartet  than  in  the  first.  That  there  is 
no  apparent  trace  of  a  climax  in  the  series  is  clear  when  it  is  observed 
that  the  promise  to  the  first  beatitude  is  identical  with  that  to  the 
eighth,  and  that  the  joy  of  the  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  may 
be  as  full  in  a  yoimg  disciple  as  in  an  aged  saint,  in  a  Blandina  as  in 
a  Polycarp.  The  blessedness  of  the  spiritual  life  may  also  he  complete 
from  itself  without  the  eighth,  that  being  dependent  on  external 
conditions  from  which  the  preceding  seven  are  exempt ;  but^  without 
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the  possession  of  the  other  qualities  it  is  unlikely  that  the  joy  of 
suffering  could  be  felt.  We  must  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
before  we  can  rejoice  in  tribulation. 

If  this  analysis  be  approved,  the  passage  seems  to  furnish  a  very 
beautiful  and  very  complete  delineation  of  Christian  life  and  character. 
It  does  not  include  all  the  blessedness  of  a  life  of  godliness.  There 
are  some  remarkable  anticipations  of  its  fulness  in  the  Psalms,  though 
appearing  in  the  forms  of  an  earlier  dispensatisn,  and  there  is  €l 
wonderf^  series  peculiar  to  the  Book  of  the  "Revelation  given  to  John, 
and  with  both  of  these  it  may  be  usefully  compared.  But  the 
beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  perfect,  as  including 
every  essential  element  of  the  Christian  character  and  life.  When 
we  enumerate  as  the  essential  dispositions  of  a  regenerate  soul,  poverty 
in  spirit,  godly  sorrow,  mercifulness,  and  purity  of  heart,  and  when 
we  add  to  these  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  regenerate  life, 
meekness,  intense  strivings  after  holiness,  the  cultivation  of  peace^ 
and  a  patience  which  has  its  perfect  work  in  suffering  for  righteousness' 
sake,  we  have  the  full  outlines  of  the  Christian  character,  drawn  by 
the  Master's  hand.  The  Lord  did  not  compose  a  creed,  but  He  drew 
this  model  It  would  be  as  hard  to  bring  forward  one  other  essential 
point  to  add  to  these  as  it  would  be  easy  to  connect  with  them  every 
scriptural  idea  and  example  of  the  highest  and  fullest  forms  of 
spiritual  life.  This  thought  leads  us  up  to  the  brink  of  a  profound 
depth,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  when  we 
observe  the  Lord  our  Saviour,  at  the  very  beginning  of  His  publio 
teaching,  and  to  an  unspiritual  and  unprepared  crowd,  announcing 
^  and  commending  perfect  spiritual  results  before  making  any  statement 
or  explanation  of  the  means  and  processes  by  which  they  are  to  be 
attained.  The  truths  by  which  the  beatified  dispositions  are  nourished, 
the  faith  by  which  they  are  received,  and  the  Spirit  through  whose- 
energising  influences  the  faith  is  wrought,  and  the  truths  made  effectual, 
are  all  passed  over,  and  only  the  marks  of  character  and  the  blessed* 
nesses  of  a  life  of  discipleship  are  described. 

The  Lord  intended  that  this  portrait  of  a  spirit  filled  with  blessed^ 
ness  should  engage  admiration  from  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and 
imitation  from  its  divine  simplicity ;  but  it  will  do  so  only  in  those 
who  are  bom  from  above,  its  charms  being  too  spiritual  and  heavenly 
to  attract  a  sensual,  worldly,  earth-bound  mind.  Hence  it  is  too  rarely 
set  forth  as  the  object  of  conscious  effort  for  its  attainment.  The  life- 
is  so  full  of  beatitude  and  so  rich  in  promise  and  possession,  that  to 
many  it  seems  impossible,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  blessednesses 
out  of  ordinary  reach,  and  aU  of  them  may  be  enjoyed  together. 
They  have  been  reviewed,  singly  and  in  detail,  so  often  and  so  well, 
and  lie  so  plain  and  open  on  the  page  of  the  Word,  that  everyone  may 
examine  them  for  himself  with  the  certainty  of  profiting  thereby.  In 
the  words  of  a  great  writer: — ^"  The  eight  beatitudes,  which  are  the 
duty  of  a  Christian,  and  the  rule  of  our  spirit,  and  the  special  discipline 
of  Christy  seem  like  so  many  paradoxes  and  impossibilities  reduced  to* 
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reason,  and  are  indeed  virtues  made  excellent  by  rewards,  by  the 
sablimities  of  grace,  and  the  mercies  of  Grod  hallowing  and  crowning 
those  habits  which  are  despised  by  the  world,  and  are  esteemed  the 
<»onditions  of  lower  and  less  considerable  people.  But  God  sees  not 
as  man  sees,  and  his  rules  of  estimate  and  judgment  are  not  borrowed 
from  the  exterior  splendour  which  is  apt  to  seduce  children,  and  cozen 
fools,  and  please  the  appetites  of  sensQ  and  abused  fancy ;  but  they 
are  such  as  He  makes  Himself, — excellences  which,  by  abstractions  and 
separation  from  things  below,  land  us  upon  celestial  appetites.  And 
they  are  states  of  suffering  rather  than  states  of  life;  for  the  great 
•emplo3rment  of  a  Christian  being  to  bear  the  cross,  Christ  laid  the 
pedestal  so  low  that  the  rewards  were  like  rich  mines  interred  iu  the 
4eeps  and  inaccessible  retirements,  and  did  choose  to  build  our  felicities 
upon  the  torrents  and  violences  of  affliction  and  sorrow.  Without 
these  graces  we  cannot  get  heaven,  and  without  sorrow  and  sad 
accidents  we  cannot  exercises  these  graces."  Another  of  totally 
different  powers  of  mind  has  said,  refeiring  to  the  central  beatitude, 
the  fourth,  to  which  in  our  analysis  we  have  ventured  to  assign  special 
importance : — **  Insatiable  is  the  covetousness  of  heavenly  grace  and 
virtue,  boundless  the  ambition  of  the  Divine  fetvour  in  the  hearty  and 
:sincere  Christian ;  and  he  who  is  contented  to  stand  still  where  ne  is, 
from  thinking  that  he  has  done  enough  to  ensure  his  salvation,  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  entertaining  that  thought,  gives  reason,  to 
fear  that  he  has  done  veiy  far  too  little,  that  his  confidence  is  ill 
founded,  and  that  instead  of  standing  still  he  will  faU  back." 

This  is  very  moderate  language  indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
bearings  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  gospel  by  Matthew  the 
record  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching  was  closed  by  a  declaration  of 
woes  upon  the  insincere  hearers  of  His  Word,  exactly  equal  in  number 
and  stiangely  contrasted  in  meaning  with  the  blessings  proclaimed  at 
its  beginning.  The  position  of  these  two  portions  of  the  inspired 
record  is  too  significant  to  be  overlooked.  The  Gospel  has  a  double 
reference,  a  two-fold  import,  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  character 
•of  God,  as  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour.  The  Gospel  speaks  of  mercy, 
and  of  judgment,  and  as  much  of  judgment  as  of  mercy ;  therefore 
the  Lord  said,  "  For  judgment  came  I  into  this  world,  that  they  who 
are  blind  might  see,  and  that  they  who  see  might  become  blind : "  but 
the  Mercy  is  put  first,  and  the  Judgment  lingers  till  all  the  words  of 
truth  and  peace  are  spoken,  and  then  it  sounds  an  alarm  of  woe. 
Mercy  comes  first  to  win  straying  souls,  and  Judgment  follows  to  warn 
those  who  wUl  not  be  won.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  Word  of  God 
;So  dreadful  as  the  solemn,  yet  tender,  the  awfully  righteous,  yet  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  sentences  in  the  23rd  chapter  of  Matthew.  They 
constitute  from  their  character  and  position  the  peroration  of  our 
Lord's  public  teaching,  just  as  the  beatitudes  formed  the  exordium* 
Ttom  that  time  He  taught  the  multitudes  no  more.  His  recorded 
words  being  all  addressed  to  His  disciples. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  intimate  connection  between  the  beatitudes 
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and  the  woes,  is  made  more  evident  by  comparing  the  brief  notes  of 
another  of  onr  Lord's  discourses,  preserved  in  Luke  vL  17-49,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Sermon  in  the  Plain,  in  distinction  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  In  this  the  blessednesses  and  the  woes  ar& 
given  in  immediate  connection,  but  the  reports  of  the  Lord's  won^ 
given  by  Matthew  are  so  much  more  ample  and  exact  that  they  are 
best  adapted  for  comparison.  We  notice  then  that  not  only  are  the 
eight  b^titudes  paralleled  in  number  by  the  eight  woes,  but  that 
there  is  evidently  an  order  in  the  contrast ;  and  this  fact  may  be 
admitted  as  argument  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  of  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in  the  texttis  receptus  and  in  the  English  version,  as 
against  the  dislocation  favoured  by  some  critics.  The  contrast  may 
be  drawn  out  in  this  manner — 

Beatitudes— Matt  v.  3-12.  Woes— Matt  xxiii.  13-32. 

Poverty  in  spirit  Perverseness  in  spirit 

Mourning  for  sin  Mourning  for  greed 

Meekness  Proselytising  zeal 

Earnest  efforts  for  holiness  Gasuistiy  to  evade  duty 

Mercifulness  Neglect   of  justice,  mercy,  and 

&ith 
Purity  of  heart  Outward  propriety,  inward   im- 

purity 
Peace  makers  Whitewashers    of   tombs    (Ezek. 

xiiilO) 
Patient  sufferers  of  persecution       Persistent    maintainors     of    the 

party  of  the  persecutors. 

A  study  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  contrast  is  not  fanciful 
but  real,  and  we  enter  into  the  subject  further  by  observing  that, 
where  the  Gospel  does  not  introduce  the  beatitudes,  its  rejection 
directly  tends  to  the  formation  of  the  evil  dispositions  and  practices 
against  which  are  denounced  the  woes.  This  is  no  old-world  story  of 
half-forgotten  Jewish  sects  and  their  malpractices,  but  familiar  matter 
of  to-day  whidi,  but  for  the  invidiousness  of  the  task,  might  be 
localised  and  applied  to  living  men  in  sadly  too  many  instances.  We 
of  this  age  are  not  strangers  to  the  perversity  of  some  who  loudly 
claim  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  neither 
go  in  themselves  nor  suffer  others  to  enter.  Nor  arc  we  ignorant  of 
the  doings  of  some  who  wear  sad  visages,  and  make  long  prayers, 
neither  to  sympathise  with,  nor  to  comfort  the  mourners,  but  to  devour 
their  substajice.  The  zeal  that  brings  proselytes  to  an  arrogant  and 
uncharitable  communion,  and  the  casuistry  that  defines  and 
distinguishes  in  order  to  fritter  away  solemn  obligations,  and  to  deny 
and  confuse  plain  duties  and  unequivocal  truths,  until  godliness 
becomes  a  mechanical  form^  and  the  laws  of  Clirist  are  turned  into  a 
scandalous  code  of  double  meaning — are  no  strange  things  in  the 
world.  Contrast  the  merciful  and  pure  in  heart  with  the  pitiless 
exaction  of  legal  dues,  founded  on  injustice,  by  men  whose  punctilious 
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ritualism  is  notorious.  Compare  the  lovely  cliaracter  of  the  peaceable 
and  patient  with  that  of  the  men  who  unveil  statues  to  the  holy  and 
devoted  sufferers  from  former  intoleiance,  and  speak  loudly  in  their 
praise,  yet  justify  the  maintenance  in  its  position  of  supremacy  of  the 
party  whose  principles  are  inherently  persecuting  and  unjust,  and  the 
conclusion  cannot  be  evaded  that  there  is  nothing  local  or  temporary 
in  this  part  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  but  a  few  accidental  circunistances 
and  terms.  The  results  thus  contrasted  are  being  produced  now 
wherever  the  Word  of  God  comes.  The  beatitudes  show  what  a  true 
child  of  God  is  like ;  the  woes  reveal  the  elements  of  a  character  in 
every  particular  essentially  opposed.  The  one  is  the  blessed  result  of 
Divine  grace,  operating  through  unfeigned  obedience ;  the  other  is  the 
odious  consequence  of  nominal  profession,  and  external  familiarity 
with  truth,  acting  upon  an  unrenewed  worldly  natm*e. 

But  the  blessedness  is  all  at  hand,  for  even  the  promises  of  the  life 
to  come,  are  the  joy  and  confidence  of  God's  children  in  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  the  blessed  life  may  now  be  lived  in  all  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  while  the  woes  are  all 
to  come,  and  may  never  come  if  men  will  but  be  warned  in  time. 
Christ's  faithfulness  is  tlie  highest  form  of  His  mercy,  and  to  those 
who  repent.  His  voice,  speaking  of  woe  and  judgment,  is  sweet  with 
the  tones  of  an  infinite  Love  and  Pity.  W.  K.  Akmstrong. 

Tnnhridge  Wells. 


^n  3p[tinoriain» 


THE  BEV.  DANIEL  DAVIES,  D J), 

DANIEL  DAVIES  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  December,  1797,  at  the 
farm  of  Moilfre,  between  Llandovery  and  Uanwrtyd.  His  father 
and  mother  were  Welsh  Methodists ;  in  which  body  the  father 
was  an  active  worker,  and  stood  in  ^od  repute,  te  the  day  of  his  deatL 
Daniel  was  the  child  of  a  second  wife,  and  one  of  many  brothers  and 
sisters ;  hence  it  is  likely  that  the  place  grew  teo  strait  for  them,  for 
the  whole  family  left  Moilfre  and  came  to  Merthyr,  when  he  was  a 
little  one  of  five  years.  The  year  following,  the  frightful  scourge  of 
small-pox  fell  upon  them,  Daniel  caught  the  conti^on,  and  at  six 
years  old  lost  his  eye-sight  He  grew  up,  nevertheless,  a  bright,  sprightly 
boy,  developing  within  himself  even  more  than  the  eager  cunosity 
about  the  things  of  the  curtained-off  outer  world,  more  quickness  of 
perception  by  the  other  external  senses,  and  greater  grasp  and  tenacity 
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of  memory  than  persons  blind  from  tlieir  earlier  days  usually  do.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  found  employment  at  Dowlais  Ironworks, 
'*  grinding  blacking  "  for  the  moulders,  and  was  led  to  and  fro  between 
work  and  home  by  a  litte  dog.  The  proprietor.  Sir  John  Guest,  took 
kindly  notice  of  him,  made  rather  a  pet  of  him  in  fact,  and  probably 
assisted  him  in  his  next  onward  step.  Be  this  as  it  may,  young  Bavies, 
who  was  thus  brought  up  in  a  hard  school  of  industry  tind  tlirift, 
obtained  the  means,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  enter  a 
college  for  the  blind  at  liverpool,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  and 
acqmred  much  useful  knowledge,  together,  it  may  be,  with  somewhat 
enlarged  ways  of  thinking,  such  as,  changes  of  surroundings  and 
associations  almost  always  impart  to  a  vigorous  young  mind.  At  this 
institution  he  learned,  as  a  more  suitable  trade  than  '^  blacking  grind- 
ing "  for  a  blind  man,  the  art  of  hand-loom  weaving ;  his  specicdty  in 
the  art  being  the  coarse  warps  and  wefts  that  formed  the  ground-work 
for  carpets,  sackings,  and  other  such  fabrics.  He  returned  to  Merthjrr 
and  set  up  a  loom  of  his  own,  prospering  greatly  in  his  new  calling ; 
for  he  made  sacks  for  the  farmers  and  millers  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecon- 
shire,  and  they  were  good  strong  sacks,  and  his  name  and  character 
were  beginning  to  be  notable  over  all  the  countrysida  So  thorough 
was  the  work  he  put  into  these  sacks,  and  such  were  their  wearing 
qualities^  that  Dr.  Davies,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  glad  and 
proud  to  have  it  to  say,  that  a  very  old  friend  told  him  only  ten  years 
ago,  that  he  had  still  sacks  of  his  workmanship  in  use — sacks  then 
getting  on  towards  their  half-century  of  service,  and  yet  not  looking 
as  if  they  would  have  to  be  qmte  cast  aside  for  years  to  come.  The 
young  man  felt  his  strength  as  a  weaver ;  he  put  his  heart  into  the 
work  of  his  hands ;  and  with  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labour, 
which  some  might  miscall  "  humility,"  and  with  characteristic  and 
praiseworthy  prudence,  he  kept  his  loom  for  years  after  he  had  become 
celebrated  as  a  preacher,  so  that  he  might  return  to  it  "  in  case  he  did 
not  get  on  in  the  ministry." 

At  this  period,  now  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  the  Galvinistic  Method- 
ists of  Wales  were  in  a  glow  of  leUgious  fervour,  connectionally, 
congregationally,  and  personally.  Meetings,  small  and  vast,  were  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  the  blind  weaver  of  Merthyr  attended  as  many 
as  he  could  compass — prayer-meetings  and  repetition-meetings,  in 
which  he  could  take  part,  and  the  greater  preaching  assemblies,  in 
which  he  was  a  listener,  but  a  listener  with  aspirations  of  his  own, 
and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  pluming  his  own  wing-feathers.  He  soon 
essayed  his  first  flight  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  preached 
at  Merthyr;  and  by  the  time  ho  was  twenty-two  he  became  very 
popular  in  the  body  to  which  he  then  denominationally  belongedL 
His  blindness  conciliated  people's  s}rmpathy;  his  fine  phjfsique, 
energetic  delivery,  and  stentorian  voice,  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  largest  and  most  scattered  audiences ;  while  his  powers  of  memory, 
his  marveUoua  acquaintance  witix  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  times  went, 
his  extensive  information  on  general  topics  for  a  youths  and  a  blind 
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youth,  made  lum  famous  and  drew  crowds  to  here  him.  It  seems, 
moreover,  that  the  fine  gleeful  humour  and  cheeriness,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic pleasure  in  the  society  of  children  and  persons  younger  than 
himself,  which  were  marked  features  of  the  matured  and  of  the  aged 
man,  then  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  attractive  and  engaging 
forms.  Mr.  Davies  was  now  passing  through  a  crisis  in  his  rdiigious 
and  theological  history,  looking  back  upon  which,  many  years  after- 
wards, he  was  accustomed  to  regret  his  premature  assumption  of  the 
character  of  a  public  teacher.  In  this  respect,  the  adventitious  interest 
centering  in  him  as  a  sort  of  "phenomenon,"  a  blind  ^'admirable 
Crichton,"  gave  him  a  precocious  prominence ;  but  it  does  not  foUow 
that  his  after-views — ^both  as  he  looked  backwards  and  as  he  looked 
inwards — were  not  hypercritical  As  he  contemplated  the  rudeness  of 
the  instrument  in  a  clearer  after-light,  he  probably  forgot  the  urgency 
of  the  work  to  be  done  or  part-done  by  any  means.  His  own  notion, 
however,  was  that  he  did  not  understand  the  spirituality  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  and  so  far  remained  unconverted,  until  Abraham  Booth's 
well-known  book  was  read  to  him.  This  he  would  not  have  permitted 
to  be  done  had  he  known  that  Booth  was  a  Baptist,  although  even 
then  he  was  with  that  sect  in  believing  that  immeision  was  the 
Apostolic  form  of  the  rite,  but  he  held  the  mode  to  be  immaterial  In 
consequence  of  his  altered  views  he  was  baptized  by  dipping  by  the 
Bev.  David  Saunders  of  Merthyr ;  he  himself  preaching  on  the  brink 
of  the  river,  before  going  down  into  the  water,  from  those  words  of 
Job,  "  Doth  not  the  ear  try  words  ?  And  the  mouth  taste  his  meat  ? " 
An  immense  congregation  had  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  hear  the 
expression  of  his  new  opinions  by  the  wonderful  blind  orator,  and  his 
renown  was  enhanced  by  his  secession  firom  Methodism,  although  it 
exposed  him  to  suspicions  and  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  many 
of  his  old  associates,  which  foUowed  him  for  years,  and  which  he  felt  veiy 
keenly.  He  almost  immediately,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  was  invited  to  London,  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Welsh  Baptist 
Church  there — ^there  was  but  one  in  those  days,  anditwasinan  unsettled 
condition,  and  given  to  change  from  building  to  buiMing.  He  laboured 
in  the  Great  City  about  five  years,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself 
of  all  the  opportunities  London  so  abundantly  afPordsfor  self-improvement 
and  the  extension  of  knowledge  on  every  side.  With  this  object  he 
went  to  hear  the  leading  preachers  of  the  time,  he  was  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  the  law  courts,  and  a  frequent  listener  to  the  debates  in 
Parliament.  He  thus  laid  in  a  vast  store  of  nusoellaneous  informa- 
tion, learned  to  take  an  absorbing  interest  in  politics  and  public  afiaii% 
and  cultivated  his  oratorical  gifts  by  personal  study  of  the  best 
examples.  It  was  at  the  time  when  men's  minds  were  excited  by  the 
Queen  Caroline's  trial,  and  Davies  was  most  eager  to  hear  Brougham, 
Denman,  and  the  other  great  advocates  in  the  case.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  down  to  St  Stephen's  one  mpming,  posted  himself  on  the 
kerb-stone,  and  listened  after  the  fashion  of  the  blind  for  a  pause  in 
the  roll  of  carriages,  when  he  might  cross  over  and  find  entrance,  if 
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entrance  could  be  found,  into  the  House  of  Lords.  While  thos  sta- 
tioned a  gentleman  courteously  and  graciously  offered  him  his  arm,  at 
the  same  time  asking  him  where  in  particular  he  wished  to  go.  '*  I 
want  to  hear  Mr.  Brougham,  if  I  can  get  in/'  was  the  reply.  *'  In 
that  case/'  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  am  your  man.  Gome  along  with 
me ; "  and  he  led  him  into  the  gilded  chamber,  found  a  convenient 
place  for  him,  and  bade  him  be  seated.  Presently  the  young  man 
turned  to  an  usher  of  the  House,  and  asked  whether  Mr.  Brougham 
had  amved.  "  Mr.  Brougham  ?"  exclaimed  the  functionary.  "  Why 
Mr.  Brougham  just  came  in  with  you  1"  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
Brougham,  at  the  height  of  the  tunnoil  and  worry  of  this  exciting  and 
notorious  cause,  could  stop  and  do  a  good  turn  to  our  blind  young 
countiyman.  Nor  was  he  the  last  young  Welshman  who  received 
kindness  at  the  same  hands.  Lord  Brougham's  friendship  for  the  pro- 
mising Carmarthenshire  barrister,  who  perished  ere  Ms  prime  in  the 
City  of  London,  on  his  voyage  to  Australia,  and  the  encouragement 
and  solid  aid  the  great  lawyer  and  statesman  gave  him,  are  cherished 
mementoes  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  George  Palmer. 

Mr.  Davies's  reputation  as  a  man  of  ability,  ambition,  and  pro- 
digious memory,  but  prudent  and  godly  withal,  now  procured  him  an 
invitation  from  the  church  at  Bethesda,  Swansea,  to  succeed  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  day,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Harris  (Gomer),  who  had 
died  in  that  charge.    He  returned  to  the  Principality,  and  after  a  pro- 
bation of  nine  months  was  formally  appointed  minister  of  Bethesda 
in  1825  or  1826,  he  being  then  twenty-nine  years  of  aga    From  that 
date,  during  the  period  assigned  to  a  generation  of  men,  the  labours  of  the 
departed  worthy  were  unremitting  and  various.    He  stirred  up  the 
people  of  Swansea  and  the  districts  round  about  to  bidld  many 
chapels ;  his  humour  and  genius  and  discretion  invested  him  with  a 
kind  of  Episcopal  influence  throughout  South  Wales ;  and  he  made 
frequent  preaching  tours,  sometimes  with  his  friend  Christmas  Evans 
or  other  brethren.    Those  were  great  occasions  when  Christmas  Evans 
and  he  took  the  platform  together,  and  first  one  big  voice  and  then 
another  resounded  among  the  hills,  and  the  dramatic  power  and  fire 
of  the  one  orator  were  foUowed.by  the  clearer  Scriptural  expositions 
and  doser  reasonings  but  equal  fervour  of  his  companion ;  until  the 
saying  went  round  among  tixe  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  at  the 
Cymanfa — a  saying  that  seems  levily  to  English  ears  although  no 
such  thing  to  pious  Welsh  tongues — ^that  "it  was  a  race  between  the 
blind  horse  and  the  one-eyed  horse !"    Both  the  blind  and  the  one- 
eyed  preacher  came  home  so  intimately  to  the  sympathies  of  Welsh- 
men, and  were  so  at  one  with  the  genius  of  the  countiy,  that  they 
could  be  thus  referred  to  in  the  language  of  Welshmen,  without  sug* 
gesting  anything  more  derogatory  than  affectionate  famUiarity.    At 
Uie  age  of  thirty-four  or  thereabouts,  Mr.  Davies  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Morris,  of  Groetre,  a  superior  and  remarkable 
man  among  the  Baptists  of  Wales.    The  happy  husband  loved  this 
excellent  kdy  witii  all  the  force  and  concentration  of  his  nature,  and 
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they  enjoyed  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  perfect  wedded  life  together, 
to  which  he  was  wont  to  refer  with  a  grateful  enthusiasm  to  the  very 
end  of  his  own  long  pilgrimage.  She  died  at  Christmas  time»  1853, 
leaving  him  a  son  and  ^ughter,  who  both  survive ;  the  daughter  being 
the  w^e  of  our  highly-est^med  townsman,  the  minister  of  Moiiak 
About  two  years  later,  the  University  of  Madison,  U.S.,  presented  him 
with  its  D.D.  diploma,  a  distinction  he  was  properly  loath  to  accept, 
although  his  repugnance  to  it  was  at  length  overcome  by  certain  un- 
selfish considerations  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter.  As 
already  stated,  Mr.  Davies  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  man  of  his  sympathetic  nature,  general  knowledge, 
and  logical  acumen,  he  was  an  advanced  liberal  His  ready  wit^  his 
tact,  his  command  of  fjEtcts  and  arguments,  and  his  elocutionary  powers 
enabled  him  to  sway  large  and  excited  gatherings  in  times  when 
political  feeling  ran  high ;  and  his  daughter,  who  when  a  little  girl 
led  him  by  the  hand  to  these  meetings,  says  that  however  rude  and 
even  hostUe  an  audience  might  be,  she  never  knew  him  fail  to  win  a 
respectful  hearing.  The  last  political  affair  in  which  he  personally 
took  part  was  at  Uanelly,  in  the  1873  election ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  he  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  event,  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  a  constituency  calling  itself 
Liberal  and  Nonconformist.  Although  labouring  under  his  sad  dis- 
ability, Mr.  Davies  was  as  energetic  in  body  as  in  mind.  He  travelled 
much  on  horseback,  and  his  journeys  from  Association  to  ABSOciation 
refreshed  and  exhilarated  him.  He  was  in  many  carriage  accidents, 
but  he  always  escaped  without  hurt.  The  worst  danger,  in  his  own 
opinion,  to  which  he  was  ever  exposed  was  by  a  grating  or  iron  door, 
left  open  across  a  footpath,  in  London.  He  fell  over  it,  into  the  cellar 
beneath,  a  depth  of  ten  feet;  but,  remarkable  to  relate,  alighted  on 
his  feet  at  the  bottom  and  sustained  nc  injury.  When  railways  came 
into  existence  he  grew  to  be  a  great  traveller  by  the  train,  making 
frequent  journeys  by  rail  to  London,  Korth  Wales,  the  Midlands,  and 
elsewhere.  On  most  of  these  occasions  he  was  quite  alone,  but 
sympathy  and  kindly  offices  seemed  spontaneously  to  go  out  to  him 
wherever  he  went — ^we  suppose  it  was  owing  to  his  own  simple  and 
genial  nature  and  warm  heart  shining  through  the  outer  man, — ^that 
he  journeyed  on  in  perfect  safety.  It  will  interest  his  brother 
Baptists  to  hear  that  he  was  uncommonly  efficient  and  even  dexterous 
in  the  performance  of  the  rite ;  and  he  has  immersed  as  many  as 
eighty-five  adults  at  the  same  time.  During  the  revival  at  Llan^y 
some  thirty  yes^rs  ago,  in  which  the  Bev.  David  Bowen  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Spencer  took  a  leading  part,  upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  were 
baptized  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  old  channel  of  the  LUedi, 
betweeen  the  Sandy  and  Oldcastie,  near  the  bridge  Called  Pont  Awil 
Mr.  Davies  preached  in  the  open  air  at  this  spot,  and  such  was  the 
vast  compass  of  his  voice  and  the  distinctness  of  his  enunciaticm,  that 
while  preaching  there  he  could  be  heard,  imderstood,  and  his  discomse 
followed  horn  the  top  of  the  Bigyn  Hill !    Much  has  been  said  of  his 
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feats  of  memory,  especially  of  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  but  what  is  most  astonishing  is  that  he  could 
not  only  repeat  book  by  book,  and  recall  any  verse  to  which  the  cue 
of  a  few  words  was  given,  but  that  he  could  then  tell  in  what  cliapter 
of  what  book  the  verse  could  be  found  and  also  the  number  of  the 
verse  !  He  seems  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  mathematical  bent  of 
mind,  and  he  had  quite  a  talent,  we  had  almost  said  a  passion,  for 
building  construction.  He  drew  up  scores  of  plans  and  speciiBcations 
for  chapels,  schoolrooms,  and  houses !  His  dogged  determination,  or 
rather  his  concentrativeness  of  mind,  sometimes  acquired  a  really  un- 
healthy mastery  over  him ;  so  that  he  covM  not  desist  from  a  thing  till 
he  had  got  to  the  core  of  it.  Thus  he  confessed  that  a  trivial  puzzle, 
relating  to  the  formation  of  some  historical  name  by  a  combination  of 
letters  each  one  derived  from  other  names,  personal  or  geographical, 
or  something  of  the  kind — a  thing  that  was  not  worth  a  child's 
squandering  two  thoughts  upon, — ^kept  him  awake  for  two  nights, 
juntil  he  laboured  out  the  solution  of  the  problem  !  A  good  test  of  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  and  his  far-sightedness  was  afforded  in  the 
position  he  took  in  the  great  Voluntary  Education  controversy,  which 
so  profoundly  agitated  the  Principality.  While  most  of  the  Noncon- 
fomust  ministers  were  voluntaries  at  any  price,  including  that  eminent 
leader  among  them,  the  late  Rev.  David  Eees  of  Capel  Als,  Mr.  Davies 
advocated  State-aid  to  elementaiy  schools.  He  stood  nearly  alone  for 
years,  and  held  his  ground  stoutly  in  the  columns  of  the  Cambrian 
newspaper,  until  in  process  of  time  Mr.  Sees  candidly  acknowledged 
that  "  Davies  was  right  after  all."  In  addition  to  his  other  gifts  and 
xiccomplishments,  the  good  man  departed  was  no  mean  Welsh  poet. 
But  although  letters,  and  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  few 
sermons  of  his  have  seen  the  light,  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  dictate 
for  the  press ;  and  Dr.  Davies  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  a  man 
who  did  his  work*  in  his  own  lifetime,  by  the  living  voice,  as  God,  in 
visiting  him  with  blindness,  marked  out  that  he  should  do. 

In  the  summer  of  1855  Mr.  Davies  left  Swansea.  He  had  received 
a  call  from  the  church  at  Cardigan,  a  classical  community  in  Welsh 
Baptist  histoxy — ^the  Church  of  John  Hening  and  of  old  Mr.  Williams, 
the  barrister ; — ^and  as  he  was  now  approaching  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
had  some  longing  for  the  comparative  calm  a  great  and  growing  town 
like  Swansea  was  no  place  for.  At  Cardigan  he  remained  five  or  six 
years,  but  retired  in  1861,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  and  Mis. 
[Rowlands  at  Cwmavon,  not  intending  to  resume  ministerial  responsi- 
bilities. It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  church  at  Aberavon  were 
without  a  pastor,  and  they  bagged  of  Dr.  Davies  to  settle 
among  them  in  that  relation.  For  awhile  he  resisted  their  impor- 
tunities ;  but  on  their  proposing  to  make  it  lighter  for  him,  by  his 
taking  dubr  only  two  Sundays  in  the  month,  he  replied,  ''No !  if  I 
come  it  will  be  to  endeavour  to  do  all  the  work  there  is  to  do ;  **  and 
he  became  their  minister  and  laboured  among  them  four  or  five  years. 
Then  he  definitivelv  withdrew  bom  the  pastoral  office,  but  not  from 
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the  pulpit ;  for  his  services  were  in  constant  demand,  and  he  continued 
to  preach  here  and  there  as  invited,  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  his 
nxemoiy  began  to  fail  him.  The  last  time  he  occupied  the  pulpit  was 
on  Simday,  November  7th,  1875,  at  Moiiah  Chapel;  and  his  last 
discourse  was  an  exposition  of  that  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  concerning  "  the  Rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.'' 
He  had  come  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowlands  to  reside  at  Uanelly  in 
April,  1873,  and  their  delightful  family  companionship  continued 
imbroken  until  the  end.  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Shortly 
after  his  discourse  on  the  theme  ot  the  Divine  Rest,  he  was  seized 
with  a  slight  and  almost  momentar}''  paralysis.  This  was  succeeded 
by  other  attacks  of  more  severity  and  longer  duration;  until  on 
Sunday,  the  13th  February,  a  shock  deprived  him  of  speech  for  awhila 
He  rallied  on  the  Monday,  and  came  down  stairs,  but  another  stroke 
took  away  the  use  of  his  right  side  that  night.  On  Tuesday,  however, 
he  was  dressed  and  brought  down  stairs,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes ; 
and  he  sat  up  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind  the  whole  day.  His 
weakness  then  increased  rapidly  day  by  day,  until  he  died  in  ap- 
parently painless  repose,  at  half-past  three  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning.  As  his  son-in-law  sweetly  put  it — "  He  slept  himself  away 
to  heaven." 

On  Februaiy  23rd  the  remains  of  the  great  blind  preacher  of  Wales 
were  conveyed  &om  the  house  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  John  Rowlands,  minister  of  Moriah,  IJanelly,  and  interred  at 
Bethesda  Chapel,  Swansea,  where  he  had  held  the  pastoral  charge  for 
some  thirty  years,  and  where  his  dust  now  mixes  in  the  family  vault 
with  that  of  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  and  her  parents. — SotUh  Wales 
Press. 


^hjtdiam  to  Pota  %om8 

OF  THE  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED. 

Fthe  human  mind,  in  relation  to  religious  truths,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  pladta,  or  consent  of  opinions,  which  are  deeper 
than  revelation,  or  which  give  to  revelation  its  hold  on  the 
nature  of  man,  and  without  which  it  could  neither  be  compwlhended 
nor  accepted.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  uw  eternal 
distinctions  between  moral  evil  and  good ;  towards  the  being  of  God; 
and,  we  believe  we  may  also  add,  the  innate  sense  of  retribution,  and 
of  existence  unlimited  or  eternal  This  feature  of  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  of  man  has  appeared  vpl  aU  ages,  it  has  interwoven  itself 
with  every  form  of  religion,  human  or  Divine,  and  it  is  the  unirer- 
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sality  and  force  thereof  which  evidently  disconcert  the  advocates  of 
annihilation.  Mr.  White,  in  his  assault  upon  Universalism,  in  which 
he  tries  to  prove  it  defective  both  in  its  ethics  and  its  theology,  remarks 
that  "Apart  from  the  'vain  and  heathenish  philosophy'  of  an  'im- 
mortal soul '  it  could  not  stand  for  a  moment  It  is,  on  the  basis  of 
that  *  delusion/  a  simple  reaction  against  the  'dogma'  of  eternal 
torments."  Dr.  Petavel,  referring  to  the  orthodox  interpretation  of 
Mark  iz.  43,  says  the  words  can  only  be  '^  understood  to  imply  eternal 
suffering  when  the  soul's  inherent  immortality  is  assumed  as  a  fact " 
(p.  34,  note).  He  admits  that  man  was  created  a  "candidate  for  im- 
mortality," and  that  the  failure  of  man,  in  relation  to  it,  is  only  in 
harmony  with  *'  imiversal  analogy,"  which  exhibits  certain  species  of 
existences  as  falfilling  their  destiny,  and  so  living  and  flourishing, 
while  others, "  ceasing  to  do  so,  die  out  and  disappear."  Surely  the 
doctor  must  have  been  reduced  to  great  extremities  before  resortmg  to 
such  sophistry  in  support  of  lus  favourite  hypothesis !  What  can  he 
mean  by  variety  of  species,  by  "  beings  and  germs  of  nature  "  which 
come  to  full  development  or  not,  in  rdation  to  the  momentous  ques- 
tions affecting  man's  future  destiny  ?  What  vague  ideas  of  moral 
relations,  of  moral  government,  are  involved  in  these  crude  and 
materialistic  speculations  !  If  the  soul  of  man  be  of  so  little  value, 
how  can  we  uphold  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  price  by  which  it  was 
redeemed  ?  And  we  may  ask  this  the  more  seriously  and  pertinently 
when  we  find  Dr.  Petavel  driven  by  the  inconsistencies  of  his  own 
theory  to  use  the  following  language  of  the  death  of  Christ : — "  To 
pretend  that  He  alone  knew  death,  He  alone  tasted  it^  is  to  wrest  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  According  to  Jesus'  own  words,  His  disciples 
were  to  taste  of  death "  (Matt  xvi  28).  Such  words  are  infinitely 
lowering  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  evince  a  confusion  of  thought 
on  the  central  questions  of  Divine  revelation  most  humbling  to  con- 
template. According  to  the  orthodox  view,  Christ's  conscious  en- 
durance of  the  curse  for  man's  sin  stands  as  the  Divine  equivalent,  in 
the  eye  of  law,  for  eternal  condemnation,  and  forms  a  worthy  ransom 
for  a  spirit  invested  by  nature  with  a  ceaseless  existence.  The  merit 
and  importance  of  the  Atonement,  in  our  minds,  will  necessarily  be 
proportioned  to  our  views  of  the  demerit  and  curse  of  sin. 

But  we  must  now  foUow  up  the  objections  raised  in  our  first  paper 
to  the  annihilation  theory  by  remarking,  in  the  third  place — ^We 
object  to  the  use  made  of  the  ancient  philosophies,  and  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers,  in  order  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  annihilation. 
One  writer  summarily  dismisses  the  whole  question,  as  relating  to 
ancient  opinions,  in  these  pompous  terms — ^Faul "  warned  the  church 
against  philosophy ; "  "  He  does  not  condemn  the  Stoic  or  Epicurean 
schools  and  exempt  Plato  as  some  of  the  early  Fathers  expressly 
afBrmed  of  him."  Again :  "  He  prohibits,  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
authorify,  the  introduction  of  any  philosophical  system  or  dogma  into 
the  Church."  The  intention  of  the  above  remarks  is  obvious  from  the 
following  words  of  the  same  writer,  speaking  against  the  natural  im- 
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mortality  of  man : — "  Many  of  the  e^dy  Fathois  forget  this  warning 
of  the  Apostle  .  .  •  upon  the  great,  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment." "  They  did  not  renounce  their  Platonism."  They  "  all  of 
them,  with  Tertullian,  adopted  in  the  sense  of  Plato's  sentiment — 
'  Every  soul  is  immortal.' "  According  to  this^  any  doctrine  of  Christ 
which  happens  to  correspond  with  the  views  of  any  ancient  philosopher 
nmst  be  rejected  by  Pauline  authority!  No  I  It  is  not  against 
systeiD3,or  specific  opinions,  that  the  Apostle  speaks;  but  a  dispositi(»i 
which  prefers  the  vague  and  erroneous  &ncies  of  so-caUed  human 
wisdom  to  the  authoritative  teachings  of  Christ 

Dr.  Petavel  asks,  p.  56 — '*  And  are  idolaters  and  heathen  philosopheis* 
to  determine  the  creed  of  Christians?"  Again,  he,  in  a  veiy  ex 
cathedra  sort  of  way,  sums  up  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by  telling  us 
they  ''  rest  on  conjecture  "  and  "  high-sounding  arguments  in  favour 
of  immortality ;"  and  he  urges  it  as  a  fatal  objection,  that  ''Neither 
Cicero,  Epicurus,  nor  Seneca  agreed  with  Plato  on  t^e  question  of 
man's  immortality,"  and  that  *'  &e  modem  Chinese  may  be  quoted  in 
opposition  to  the  ancient  Ilgyptians  " !  But  then  what  made  the 
difference  between  these  masters  of  ancient  thought  ?  Are  the  views 
of  those  ancient  Epicurean  and  Atheistical  philosophers,  whose 
writings  tend  to  the  annihilation  theory^  mere  conjectures  !  A  more 
pitiful  begging  of  the  question  I  can  hardly  conceive  of.  And  yet 
this  is  not  enough — ^when  quotations  are  adduced  from  writers  before 
or  after  Plato's  time  in  favour  of  man's  native  immortality  and  the 
doctrine  of  endless  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  force  of  the 
reasoning  based  thereupon  is  parried  off  by  questioning  the  boTui  ^fides 
of  these  ancient  teachers.  We  are  reminded  of  their  '*  twofold  doctrine'* 
— the  "  Exoteric  and  Esoteric  Philosophy  " — ^the  one  intended  for  the 
initiated  of  their  own  schools ;  the  other  as  a  civil  and  social  power 
in  the  hands  of  rulers  for  holding  their  peoples  in  subjection  by  the 
wholesome  fear  of  "  future  rewards  and  punishments."  This  chaige 
of  fraud  caimot  now  hurt  the  men  against  any  of  whose  doctrines  it 
is  intended  to  be  an  insuperable  objection,  but  it  far  more  affects  the 
objector's  fairness  or  competency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
main  the  various  schools  taught  substantially  the  same  things  to  the 
populace  which  they  did  to  their  select  oompanions^-difierently 
handled,  it  is  true,  sometimes  scientifically,  sometimes  popularly.^ 
But  midst  all  the  confusion  of  thought  and  controversy  upon  cardinal 
questions,  the  very  fact  of  their  existence,  find  of  that  of  the  sects 
which  related  to  them,  proves  indisputably  that  these  were  prior 
opinioTis  or  traditions,  or  revelations  on  these  matters  which  found 
tibieir  response  in  the  human  mind ;  and  we  may  confidently  assert 
that  "  no  religion  ever  existed  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 

yet  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  has  existed  without  a  religion,"  as  is 

■  ■  ■  -    ■  ■      ■  ■       ■  ■  ii       ■,.■■>■■■ 

*  Duplex  enim  erat  doctrinio  genus  apud  antiquas  gexxtes,  hifiZht  km  &wv/pyiirov. 
doctrina  vulgaris  et  doctrina  arcana ;  idqtia  non  tantum  ob  direnitatem  materiie,  sea! 
aaadem  saapo  maiariam  dupliei  modo  tiaetabaix^  popolari.  et  philoeophiaa. — AxdisBoL 
JOul.  Ub.  i.  0.  S. 
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evidenced  by  the  condition  of  many  barbarous  tribes.  And  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago  the  advocates  of  annihilation  tried  all  their 
force  of  sophistry  and  atheism  to  blot  out  this  deep-seated  and  wide- 
spread belief,  but  utterly  failed  to  do  more  than  obscure  its  force  for 
a  while.  Such,  we  think,  will  be  the  result  of  modem  phases  of  this 
momentous  controversy.  The  guilty  conscience  of  man,  by  a  strange 
&scination,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  deep  moral  necessity,  responds  to  the 
veiy  law  which  condemns,  and  cannot  be  b^uiled  into  the  snare  of 
expected  nonentity  as  a  palliative  of  gmlt  or  a  refuge  from  fore- 
shadowed danger.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  differently  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  are  regarded  by  the  opposite  schools  of  thought.  The 
Annihilationists  brand  every  view  which  savours  of  those  held  by 
Plato,  Socrates,  &c.,  as  heathen  fancies  and  dangerous  speculations 
which  have  polluted  the  streams  of  pure  thought  as  they  at  first 
flowed  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  early  Fathers,  who  held* views  in 
common  with  them  in  relation  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
reality  and  duration  of  future  punishments,  are  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
discredit  as  the  authors  of  dangerous  heresies.  The  £estoration  school 
tell  of  the  divine  Plato  and  of  the  almost  inspired  Socrates,  and  consider 
the  early  Fathers  as  conscientious  and  competent  interpreters  of  theii 
opinion,  and  faithful  expositors  of  the  infallible  Word  of  Grod.  Oer- 
teunly  the  early  Fathers  were  not  mere  echoes  and  servile  imitations 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Any  of  their  opinions  adopted  were  not 
blindly  accepted,  or  allowed  to  bias  their  minds  unfavourably  towards 
the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture.  Tertullian,  with  considerable  warmth, 
in  the  third  century,  repudiates  a  similar  insinuation.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  teachings  of  Socrates  relating  to  the  soul, ''  For  by  whom 
has  truth  ever  been  discovered  without  God  ?  Sy  whom  has  God  ever 
been  found  without  Chnst  ?  From  God  you  may  learn  about  that 
(the  soul)  which  you  hold  of  God ;  but  from  none  else  "  (De  Animft, 
cap.  1).  Again,  he  says, ''  Of  course  we  shall  not  deny  that  philo- 
sophers have  sometimes  thought  the  same  things  as  ourselves."  He 
traces  their  views  to  the  "  common  intelligence  with  which  Grod  has 
been  pleased  to  endow  the  soul  of  man."  "  Their  philosophy  caught 
it  up,"  but ''  whatever  things  are  true  (in  their  systems)  and  agreeable 
to  prophetic  wisdom,  they  either  recommend  as  emanating  from  some 
other  source,  or  else  perversely  apply  in  some  other  sense.  .  .  Now 
I  am  not  unaware  what  a  vast  mass  of  literature  the  philosopheis  have 
accumulated  concerning  the  subject  before  us  (the  soul)  in  their  own 
commentaries  thereon — ^what  various  schools  of  principles  there  aie^ 
what  conflicts  of  opinion." 

He  declared  the  urgent  necessity,  then  existing,  for  freeing  the 
"  sentiments  held  in  common  "  by  them  and  the  philosophers,  and  of 
''separating  the  arguments"  which  both  parties  employed  from  the 
"  opinions  of  the  philo€ophers  "  (De  Animd.,  cap.  2).  A  more  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  mere  human  learning  and 
opinion  can  scarcely  be  ibnnd  in  any  writer,  ancient  or  modem. 
Moreover,  these  early  Fathers  would  look  into  these  matters  the  more 
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critically  from  an  impression  then  existing,  in  which  they  shared,  that 
these  ancient  philosophers  derived  their  most  advanced  opinions  from 
sacred  sources  without  willingly  acknowledging  the  fact,  or  personally 
profiting  by  a  vital  faith  in  them  ^ertuL  ApoL  c.  47).  In  his  judg- 
ment the  philosophers  quenched  their  thirst  at  the  fountain  of  the 
prophets  ("  Ingenii  sitim  de  prophetarum  fonte  irrigare  ").  This  same 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  heathenism  was  entertained  and  ably  de- 
fended by  such  philologists  and  divines  as  Ludovicus  Vives,  tfulius 
Sealiger,  Voasius,  Heinsius,  Bochart,  Selden,  Hammond,  Usher,  Owen, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Gale,  &c. 

Very  reluctantly  we  must  take  exception  to  the  use  made  of  the 
early  Christian  Fathers.  Dr.  Petavel  professes  to  give  us  a  list  of  the 
Fathers  in  three  columns,  ranging  from  A.D.  90  to  373.  In  the  first, 
which  he  denominates  " The  Theory  of  Scripture :  Mental  decUh"  he 
places  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bome,  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  Amobius, 
and  Athanasius !  In  the  second  colimm,  which  he  calls  "  The  Theory 
of  Augustine  "  (which  really  means  the  usual  orthodox  view),  he  re- 
presents that  no  Father  advocated  this  view  earlier  than  "  Athenagoias, 
A.D.  190."  In  the  third  column,  relating  to  the  Bestoration  theory,  he 
makes  the  blank  still  greater,  for  the  &st  advocate  of  that  view  he 
makes  to  be  Origen,  A.D.  253.  Now,  upon  the  first^two  lists  at  present 
we  remark  that  those  who  are  named  as  holding  the  annihilation 
theoiy  are  unfairly  placed  in  that  position — certain  isolated  passages 
of  their  writings  being  the  only  ground  justifying  such  a  use  of  their 
names ;  or  they  are  writers  of  so  obscure  and  uninfluential  a  type  that 
their  opinions  are  really  no  criterion  of  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the 
period  in  question.  Irenseus,  in  his  fourth  book  against  Heresies,  cap. 
40,  distinctly  admits  and  defends  the  ''  eternal  fire  "  intended  for  the 
Devil,  the  "  ringleader,"  and  men  set  on  the  "  Judge's  left  hand,"  as 
destined  to  the  same  "  eternal  fire  and  outer  darkness  "  in  which  there 
shall  be  ''  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  while  the  just  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  See  also  his  second  book, 
cap.  32.  He  further  defends  l^e  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
his  fifth  book,  cap.  7,  "  Therefore  David  says, '  My  soul  also  shall  live 
in  Him,'  just  as  if  its  substance  were  immortal,"  also,  he  says,  the  soul 
or  spirit  neither  ''  dies  nor  is  discomposed." 

Clement  of  Bome,  with  most  of  the  Fathers  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  regarded  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  as  eternal  In  his 
Epist  2,  cap.  8,  he  says,  ''After  we  have  gone  out  of  the  world  no 
further  power  of  confessing  or  repenting  will  then  belong  to  us." 
Speaking  of  the  wicked,  cap.  7,  he  says,  "  Their  worm  shall  not  die  and 
their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  a  spectacle  to  all 
fieah."  Oyprian,  in  his  address  to  Demetrianus,  sees.  23,  24,  says, 
"Believe  on  Him  who  will  call  down  on  them  that  believe  not  eternal 
punishments  in  the  fires  of  Gehenna."  "  An  ever*buming  Gehenna 
will  bum  up  the  condemned,  and  a  punishment  devouring  with  living 
flames ;  nor  will  there  be  any  source  whence  at  any  time  thqr  may 
have  either  respite  or  end  of  their  torments."  "  The  pain  of  punishment 
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will  then  be  mthout  the  fruit  of  repentanca ;  weeping  will  be  useless 
and  prayer  ineffectuaL"  Justin  Martyr  also  asserts  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments  in  opposition  to  Plato's  doctrine,  according  to 
which  they  should  only  last  a  thousand  years  (ApoL  i  8).  The 
Octavinus  of  Minucius  Felix,  cap.  35,  contains  these  unequivocal 
worda  Neither  is  there  either  measure  or  termination  to  these  torments 
(**  nee  tormentiB  aut  modus  iUus  aut  terminus  ").  These  are  only  a 
few  Ulostrations  of  the  partial  manner  in  which  Dr.  Petavel  and 
others  have  exhibited  the  views  of  the  early  Fathers,  but  they  show  con- 
clusively that  the  general  doctrine  of  those  times  was  very  different 
from  that  of  a  total  annihilation,  such  as  was  subsequently  introduced 
by  Amobius  and  his  sympathisers.  At  the  same  time  neither  ancient 
opinions  nor  patristic  traditions  are  regarded  by  us  as  a  final  authority 
in  any  question  of  Christian  doctrina  ^  The  word  and  the  testimony  " 
of  Holy  Scripture  bind  our  consciences  and  determine  our  beliefs. 

lY.  We  object  to  the  rigid  materialistic  construction  put  upon 
various  terms  in  the  original  languages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  theory  of  annihilation. 

Fkirly  to  interpret  any  author  we  must  not  only  consider  the  tbsus 
loquendi  of  leading  terms  employed,  but  the  testis  scribendi  of  the 
writers  in  question. 

No  greater  injustice  can  be  done  to  an  author,  and  especially  to  the 
writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  than  to  put  a  meaning  upon  their  language, 
in  special  cases,  opposed  to  their  own  use  of  it  in  a  general  way.  Yet 
this  we  charge  against  the  advocates  of  the  views  in  question.  Dr. 
Petavel  gives  a  list  of  words  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  He  parades  his  "  forty  roots  "  in  the  Hebrew  having  this 
force,  besides  pointing  to  the  "  strongest  terms  at  the  command  of 
the  authors  of  the  Greek  Testament"  But  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  "  verbs  '^ovScvoa  and  i^ovOevim,  which  seem  more  literally 
to  answer  to  our  word  annihilate,  are  all  but  exclusively  used  with  the 
tropical  meaning  of  '  to  treat  with  utmost  contempt.' "  It  should  be 
added  that  the  last  of  these  terms  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
eleven  times,  but  not  once  in  reference  to  the  future  of  man ;  and  that 
the  former  is  only  used  once  of  Christ,  "  being  set  at  nought,"  which 
is  its  rendering.  A  very  poor  illustration  of  the  annihilation  idea. 
Dr.  Petavel's  stroi^  case  of  its  use  from  the  Septuagint,  Psalm  cvii. 
13,  or  Heb.  x.  8 — 14,  is  not  of  any  value ;  for  the  English  rendering, 
''tread  down  our  enemies,"  fully  answers  to  the  original  Hebrew  ^ttq, 
which  means  to  tread  down  or  entirely  defeat 

of^vi^m — ^to  be  removed  from  view  or  disappear — is  only  used  once 
of  the  condition  of  the  wicked  (Acts  xiii.  41),  and  evidently  points  to 
the  solemn  fact  that  those  who  have  "  despised  "  the  grace  of  God 
shall  be  shut  out  from  its  glorious  scenes,  and  be  relegated  to  the 
outer  darkness.  In  none  of  the  instances  of  its  use  in  the  New 
Testament  does  it  yield  the  smallest  sanction  to  the  idea  of  nonr^ 
txisUnct.    A  few  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used  are  quoted  fix>m 
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the  Old  Testament,  as  Gen.  XYiii.  23,  Psalm  civ.  35,  &c,  but  they  are 
obviously  references  to  the  social  and  natnral  overthrow  of  ungodly 
men — their  temporal  destraction*  A  Univeisalist,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  unpleasant  orthodox  bias,  may  here  answer  the  doctor 
as  to  the  right  rule  to  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  such  Scrip- 
tures. "  The  judgment  upon  the  wicked  is  not  misery  in  hell  but 
speedy  extinction  here."  The  Psalmist  intends  to  exhibit  the  striking 
contrast  "  between  the  rich  in  this  world,  who,  in  their  folly,  live  like 
brutes  and  think  to  build  for  themselves  an  immortality  here,  and  the 
servant  of  God,  sustaining  his  faith  in  the  hope  of  everlasting  union 
with  God"  (Perowne,  Huls.  Lect.,  1868,  pp.  68,  69). 

The  word  i^oKet^a,  which  Dr.  Petavel  renders  "  to  blot  out  of 
existence  "  is  given  to  strengthen  the  annihilation  argument  But  in 
the  New  Testament  this  word  is  never  used  in  relation  to  the  future 
of  the  wicked ;  and  some  of  the  examples  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  are  as  far  removed  firom  the  question  as  possible.  Deut.  xxix.  20^ 
is  a  threat  to  erase  the  name  of  the  wicked  from  imder  heaven,  and 
alludes  to  the  temporal  judgments  which  followed  disobedienoe  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Psalms  ix.  5  also  speaks  of  the  putting  out  of  the  name  of 
the  wicked  for  ever.  But  the  discarding  of  a  name  surely  will  not  cany 
with  it  absolute  extinction  of  existence ;  yet  these  are  the  strongest 
examples  given  of  the  use  of  this  word.  Our  author  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  words  awffkda,  cwyKKcuo,  and  avyrpiSm,  which 
bear  the  general  sense  of  breaking,  crashing,  bruising,  &c.,  and  point 
us  to  such  several  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  which 
the  wicked  are  said  to  be  "  dashed  in  pieces,"  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
&C.  But  the  same  words  are  used  of  the  "  broken-hearted,"  Matt.  xiL  20, 
the  "  bruised  reed,"  Luke  iv.  18.  Now  we  simply  ask,  are  we  seriously 
to  imderstand  that  "  utter  extinction  "  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  wicked 
from  such  language  as  this  ?  The  words  KaravaXtaKm,  avaXiatemp 
Karamaito,  and  irvpowj  rendered  by  "  to  consume,  to  devour,"  are 
paraded  before  the  reader,  with  various  Hebrew  words  which  are  placed 
as  equivalents,  certainly  without  due  care  and  discrimination,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence  on  so  important  a 
question.  The  first  two  of  the  above  words  are  not  used  at  all  in  the 
New  Testament  in  relation  to  future  punishment,  /tara/caio  is  never 
used  of  the  wicked  themselves,  but  of  their  works,  and  of  Antichrist 
as  a  mystic  person,  (Bev.  xviii.  8)  ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  root,  paz66,  which,  however,  is  often  used  of  trials^ 
human  passions,  and  the  final  confli^ration  of  the  earth  and  heavens. 

The  great  battle-ground  of  this  question  has  related  mainly  to  the 
following  words: — airoXXvoi-i/fii,  avrcoXeta,  Karaarpe^aif  and  vXtOpo^. 
The  first  two  of  these,  signifying  perishing,  destruction,  perdition,  ruio,. 
Ac.,  reaUy  contain  withm  their  uses  most  vital  evidence  on  the  matter. 

Their  classical  usage  is  chiefly  depended  upon  against  the  orthodox 
uses  made  of  them.  It  is  denied  they  can  ever  signify  "  the  destruo- 
tian  of  a  man  in  the  sense  of  the  removal  from  him  of  that  which 
constitutes  his  true  dignity,  worth,  or  happiness,"  and  it  is  asserted 
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that  they  signify  to  perish^  to  cause  to  perish,  destroy,  or  be  destroyed. 
Sut,  if  passages  from  the  ancient  authors  are  quoted  in  which  these 
words  are  ns^  to  show  that  annihilation  is  not  riecessanly  implied  in 
the  terms  perdition,  destruction,  &c.,  then  their  use  is  "  poetical/'  "  it 
is  the  hyperbole  of  poetry  and  pawion." 

In  such  cases  where  it  is  most  manifest  that  Homer  and  other 
writers  use  the  word  airoXKvfAt,  and  yet  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
dei>arted  spirit,  we  are  told  that  "  The  Greek  mind  did  not  reckon  the 
existence  of  the  disembodied  spirit  as  existence  at  all ! "  But  how 
can  this  comport  with  the  admission  which  has  often  been  forced  from 
this  school  of  writers,  that  "  Socrates  and  Plato  taught  the  antecedent 
and  the  prospective  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  denied  that  it  can 
either  yir/eaOai  airoXKvarOcu,  i.e.,  either  come  into  being  or  go  out  of 
bdng"?  W.  Baekeil 


Hastinffs. 


{To  ie  concluded  in  our  neat.). 


^|e  Song  of  %  Wmt 

I  saw  a  pine-tree  lift  on  high 
Its  noble  head  towaxda  the  aky. 
Towering  o'er  all  things  far  and  nigh* 
I  said,  as  I  beheld  the  tree, 

'*  Would  that  snoh  soaring  strength  were  mine, 
To  stand  erect  and  strons  and  free, 
And  not  a  traUingy  dinging  yine." 

IThe  humble  fiolet  in  the  dell 
Puts  forth  its  scented  purple  bell ; 
All  of  its  lowly  beanty  teU. 

I  thoTurht,  as  1  beheld  the  flower, 

**  Woiild  snoh  famnility  were  mine ; 
Had  suoh  a  nature  been  my  dower, 
And  not  an  upward-dunbing  vine." 

A  rose  grew  up,  of  beauty  rare ; 
Each  passer-by  proclaimed  it  ftir ; 
Its  fragrance  floated  on  the  air. 

No  scent  my  Maker  gaye  to  me ; 

No  brilliant  crimson  petals  shine ; 
No  charming  flower,  no  fragranoy — 

A  broad*leaTed}  earrings  tendrilled  yine. 

Yet,  when  the  antnmn  time  came  round, 
The  Master's  ahn  for  me  I  fonnd; 
With  rich,  ripe  fruit  my  boughs  abound. 
Jn  yain  I  sought  on  high  to  tower. 

In  yain  in  colours  rare  to  shine, 
In  yain  to  bud  a  scented  flower; 
I  am  a  frnit-bestowing  yine. 
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I  drink  deep  draughts  of  heavenly  light. 
And  sup  of  dews  in  quiet  ni^ht ; 
With  speeohlese  praise  my  hib  is  bxi|^t. 
Witii  quiet  energy  I  grow : 

I  sing  forth  grapes  without  design. 
Sudh  is  my  nature;  and  I  know  . 
tnie  Master  lores  the  fruitM  vine. 


J.  H.  060X2. 


1  John  i  7. 


Through  fir-tree  bouchs  the  broken  sunlight  shines, 
And  shimmers  on  the  winding  upward  waj» 

On  whispering  leayes  and  mightj^  harp  of  pmes 
The  unseen  minstrels  of  the  hillside  play. 

The  summit  reached  at  leneth,  the  sunlight  fades, 
A  thimder-doud  is  spreading  o'er  the 

The  landscape  lies  enwrapt  in  gloomy 
The  glory  hidden  in  obscurity. 

When,  lo !  a  rift  in  yonder  doud  is  seen 
Pouring  across  the  land  a  stream  of  light, 

Bevealing  forest,  groye,  and  meadows  green, 
The  river  in  the  vale  now  spaxtiing  bright. 

It  brings  to  view  the  mansion  on  the  hill, 
Dazuinff  with  burnished  gold  the  windows  blaze ; 

The  humUe  cottages  around  the  miU 
Bejoice,  all  gilded  with  its  equal  rays. 

Stay  here  in  Nature's  temple  for  a  while, 
Mark  weU  this  moming^s  lesson  brought  to  thee ; 

Heaven  is  unseen,  and  euth  has  lost  its  smile 
By  the  black  cloud  of  man's  iniquity. 

Yet  right  across  the  history  of  Time 
A  narrow  stream  of  grace  from  Qod  aU  bright 

Comes  through  a  rift,  unheeding  rank  or  clime. 
Blessed  are  they  found  walking  in  tiie  l^ht. 


J.  H.  Cooxx. 
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A  LETTEE  TO  A  FEIEND. 


TITY  DEAB  FRIEND,— There  has  gone  abroad  in  our  day  a 
JUL     defective  and  dai^erons  utterance  regarding  the  character  of 
the  great  God,  our  Saviour,  defective  in  this  respect,  that  it 
wraps  up  cdl  the  awful  attributes  of  Deity  in  one  of  them — ^namely, 
love.     Qliat  God  is  love,  is  an  assertion  of  an  inspired  apostle,  the 
most  uplifting  and  enjoyable  to  upright  souls ;  yet  is  the  sentiment 
capable  of  being  sadly  abused  by  ignorance  and  inattention.    It  has 
become,  this  one  attribute  of  love,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  divinity 
that  certain  parties  preach  and  propagate,  while  many  of  the  glorious 
perfections  of  the  Godhead,  both  natural  and  moral,  are  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade.    Who  hears  in  that  Gospel  of  theirs  of  a  God 
inflexibly  just,  of  inviolable  truth,  of  unbending  rectitude, — a  God  to 
be  feared  in  reverence,  and  a  consuming  fire  to  his  incorrigible  enemies, 
who  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked  nor  clear  the  guilty,  who  cannot 
look  upon  sin,  but  must  punish  with  everlasting  destruction  those 
who  obey  not  the  Gospel  ?    A  (we-sided  view  of  the  Divine  character 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  false  view  and  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence ;  hence,  many  are  the  instances  in  which  souls  have  been 
betrayed  into  gross  sins,  the  great  enemy  taking  advantage  of  their 
wrong  conceptions  of  the  love  of  God  to  find  out  a  leniency  in  His 
nature  and  character  in  palliation  of   offences.     It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  if  God  is  a  God  of  love  He  must  needs  love  Hiirvsdf 
first,  best  and  above  all,  therefore  it  is  that  the  love  of  Himself  as  the 
most  excellent  of  all  beings  necessitates  Him  to  avenge  the  deeds  of 
wickedness  done  by  intelligent  and  £Cccountable  creatures  under  His 
government    He  must  administer  justice  hecause  He  is  love — the  love 
of  Himself  as  the  Being  of  all  beings,  first  of  all,  and  next  love  to 
whomsoever  and  whatsoever  contains  in  itself  His  own  blessed  likeness. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  gives  no  encouragement  to  this  partial  and 
defective  manner  of  teaching.    Is  it  pleaded  that  the  beloved  apostle 
John's  writings  are  brimful  of  love  ?  then  the  Apostle  Paul's  epistles 
are  just  as  brimful  of  an  argumentative  elucidation  of  other  perfections 
of  God  set  forth  in  perfect  harmony  with  John's  teaching,  and  so  is  it 
with  tiie  writings  of  the  Apostle  Peter.    In  both  these  books  of  the 
Kew  Testament  there  is  a  blending  and  beautiful  uniformity  of 
instruction  altogetiier  opposite  to  the  sickly  and  mawkish  talk  of  the 
love  of  God  as  if  it  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  elevated  sort 
of  the  same  affection  as  human  lovers  cherish  for  one  another.    The 
divine  love  of  God  is  a  robust,  pure,  and  bright  emanation  from  the 
fountain  of  all  spiritual  light  and  life,  standing  at  an  immeasurable 
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distance  from  that  which  inhabits  human  breasts  and  in  which  there 
is  ever  a  tincture  of  the  earthly.  Moreover,  great  ignorance  or 
culpable  inattention  obtains  in  the  class  of  teachers  refened  to.  '*  (xod 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  Persons 
forget,  if  they  indeed  knew,  that  God's  love  island  must  be,  separable 
into  the  love  of  compassion  and  eomplacency.  The  former,  unques- 
tionably, is  the  character  of  His  love  to  the  world,  for  it  is  and  has 
ever  lain  **  in  the  wicked  one ;  **  the  love  of  compassion  drew  down  the 
great  Deliverer  from  His  throne  to  His  footstool  to  suffer  and  die. 
The  other,  the  love  of  complacency,  is  that  speciality  of  affection 
which  He  bears  to  the  family  of  grace.  Now,  one  effect  of  not 
marking  this  distinction  and  teaching  it,  ia  that  parties  yet  unre- 
generate  pick  up  the  sentiment  taught  them,  namely,  that  God  loves 
them  personally  and  specially ;  hence,  the  believer  of  this  is  heard  to 
exclaim,  " I  am  now  so  happy  that  God  loves  me"  Now,  then,  the 
individual  is  led  away  from  the  reception  of  the  testimony  that  God 
loves  us  cUl  with  a  love  of  pity  or  compassion,  which  is  the  grand 
truth  to  be  taken  home  and  built  upon,  to  belief  in  his  own  individual 
person  as  the  special  object  of  God's  delight — a  matter  which  to  us  can 
be  evidenced  only  by  "  faith  working  by  love "  and  overcoming  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  universality  of  the  gospel  message 
admits  of  no  restrictions ;  the  blessings  with  which  it  is  fraught  can 
belong  to  those  only  who  cordially  embrace  "  the  faithful  saying,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners."  I  may 
be  the  chief,  but,  if  I  see  my  guilt  and  danger  and  believe  on  the  Loid 
Jesus  Christ,  /  am  saved,  and  hereby  my  personal  interest  in  (Jod's  love 
comes  clearly  out. 

It  is,  in  many  respects,  my  dear  friend,  a  very  remarkable  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  mournful  state  of  the  Christian  profession, 
distracted  by  controversies  and  division  on  the  one  hand,  and  molested 
ty  crude,  injudicious  and  dangerous  sentiments  of  restlessly  speculative 
professors  on  the  other,  make  it  a  time  of  great  peril  to  young 
Christians  and  anxious  inquirers ;  and  the  avidify  with  which  certain 
parties  jply  the  task  of  building  up  their  respective  sects  by  crowding 
raw  aspirants  into  their  church  rolls,  to  swell  their  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  their  neighbours — why,  such  things  as  these  produce  heaviness 
of  heart  in  exercised  Christians  wbo  cannot  help  feeling  alarm  for  an 
npcoming  generation  who,  not  knowing  the  perplexities  and  the  con- 
itroversies  of  the  bygone  years,  finished  and  laid  to  rest,  may  be  daidied 
•to  and  fro  on  the  billows  of  fresh  theological  storms  to  the  vexation 
•of  the  devout,  the  scandal  of  the  profane,  and  the  scattering  away  of 
ill-conditioned  and  iU-assorted  materials  brought  together  destitute  of 
the  hewing  and  dressing  tliat  was  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
ibuilding.  OctOGENARUN. 
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S|ort  Ibits. 


Dissenting  Trustebs. — A  case  decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  Malins 
seveial  weeks  ago  will  be  found  interesting  in  Nonconformist  circles. 
It  bad  reference  to  tbe  ancient  bospital  of  St.  Jobn  the  Baptist,  with 
the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  annexed,  in  the  city  of  Bath,  erected  in 
1171  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Great  abuses  had  crept  into 
the  administration  of  the  charity,  and  in  1713  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir  John  Trevor.  The  value  of  the 
property  had  dwindled  down  to  £130 ;  and  he  found  that  it  com- 
prised a  master  and  six  men  and  six  women,  who  had  been  poorly 
kept,  and  that  the  chapel  had  been  used,  sometimes  as  an  alehouse, 
and  at  other  times  as  a  post-office.  He  also  found  that  by  a  grant  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  right  of  presentation  of  the  master  belonged  to 
the  corportion  of  the  city.  He  then  framed  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment 01  the  charity ;  but  they  have  been  superseded  by  a  new  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  present  Attorney-General,  which  provided  that  the 
almspeople  should  comprise  twelve  men  and  women,  the  number  to 
be  enlarged  according  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  property,  which, 
though  producing  at  present  only  £900  a  year,  is  calculated  to  yield 
£10,000  when  the  leases  fall  in ;  and  also  that  the  master  should  be 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  priest's  orders.  The  right 
of  presentation  to  the  mastership  was,  by  his  award,  to  be  vested  in 
such  trustees  as  for  the  time  being  should  be  trustees  of  the  muni- 
cipal charities  appointed  to  exercise  the  power  formerly  vested  in 
the  corporation.  The  charity  and  its  property  was  to  be  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  trustees,  who  were  also  to  keep  the 
■chapel  in  repair.  Their  duties  were,  therefore,  limited  to  the  appoint-, 
ment  of  the  master  and  the  repairs  of  the  chapeL  Beyond  these  two 
classes  of  duty  they  were  strictly  eleemosynary.  Under  the  preceding 
arrangement  the  trustees  (thirteen  in  number)  were  partly  Church- 
men and  partly  Nonconformists — ^ten  of  the  former  and  three  of  the 
latter.  The  new  scheme  of  the  Attorney-General  was  intended  to 
turn  out  the  Dismnters,  and  provided  that  no  trustee  should  act  in 
the  administration  of  the  charity  until  he  should  have  signed  a 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  luid  wUling  to  undertake  the  trust  as  regulated  by  the 
scheme.  It  was  to  obtain  the  excision  of  this  wanton  and  illiberal 
clause  that  tJbie  present  suit  was  instituted.  Sir  Richard  Malins  cited 
various  cases  which  bore  upon  the  question  at  issue,  and  alluded 
more  particttlarly  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Cranworth,  than  whom,  he 
said,  no  better  judge,  and  no  judge  more  gifted  with  good  sense,  had 
ever  sat  on  the  Englkih  bench,  and  who,  in  giving  his  judgment  on  a 
case  of  trusty  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court,  when  appointing 
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trustees  to  a  charity,  to  select  such  persons  as,  looking  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  appear  to  be  best  fitted  to  discharge 
the  duties  to  be  imposed  on  them.  If  the  charity  were  expressly 
religious  he  would  have  considered  that  persons  of  the  express  relifflon 
in  question  should  be  selected.  Lord  Truro,  said  the  Vice-Chancdlor, 
when  the  case  of  this  very  hospital  was  before  him,  appointed  trustees 
to  this  property  in  conformity  with  the  statute  affecting  it,  and  they 
had  been  ever  since  a  mixed  body — ^partly  Churchmen  and  partly 
Nonconformists — and  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  they  had  acted 
for  the  last  twelve  years  harmoniously  and  pleasantly.  On  the  28th 
May,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Commans,  both 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  moved  and  seconded  a  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  religious 
qualification  upon  which  the  Attorney-General  insisted  was  an 
obnoxious  one,  that  they  firmly  objected  to  it,  and  thought  it  ought  to 
be  omitted.  A  public  meeting  was  also  held  in  Bath  to  consider  the 
scheme,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  religious  restriction 
was  highly  objectionable,  and  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned.  The 
witness  who  deposed  to  these  facts  said  he  had  mixed  largely  with 
persons  of  all  religious  and  political  views,  and  he  found  but  one 
expression  of  opinion,  viz.,  that  no  religious  qualification  should  be 
required  of  the  trustees.  The  Yice-Chancellor  said  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  pleasant  and  harmonious  working  should  not  go  on  as  it  had 
hitherto  done ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  therefore,  the  trustees 
need  not  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sir  Bichard  is 
unquestionably  right  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
gentleman  to  manage  a  charity  efficiently  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles: — ^Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  his  law  officers ;  for  one  of  them  does  believe  that  he 
cannot,  and  the  other,  who  is  a  man  of  sense  and  ability,  cannot  get  a 
seat  in  the  House. 


Spain  and  the  Pope. — ^We  had  occasion  lately  to  notice  the 
struggle  which  has  recently  commenced  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Government  of  Spain  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  By  the  Con- 
cordat concluded  in  1851  by  the  bigoted  Queen,  it  was  settled  that 
the  Boman  Catholic  should  be  the  sole  religion  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  it  on^t  to  possess 
according  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  holy  canons ;  that  aU  instruc- 
tion in  private  and  in  public  schools  should  be  in  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  under  the  control  of  the  bishops ;  and  that  the 
secular  power  should  help  them  ''  to  oppose  the  malignity  of  men 
who  try  to  pervert  the  souk  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  fiedthful, 
to  stop  the  printing,  introduction,  or  circulation  of  bad  and  pernicious 
books  to  the  perversion  of  sonls " — ^in  short,  to  stamp  out  religious 
toleration.  On  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  Concordat  wa» 
virtually  abolished ;  an  efibrt  was  made  to  restore  it  on  the  accession 
of  Alphonso  the  twelfth,  but  the  contest  remained  in  abeyance  while 
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the  civil  war  was  raging  on  the  frontier.  It  has  now  been  renewed 
with  greater  intensity  on  the  extinction  of  hostilities,  and  no  sooner 
has  the  conflict  with  the  Carlists  terminated  than  the  countiy  is  dis- 
tracted by  a  fierce  religious  contest  with  the  Holy  Father,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  The  new  constitution  which  has 
just  been  compiled,  concedes,  what  we  should  consider,  the  smallest 
conceivable  morsel  of  liberty  to  heretical  worship,  inasmuch  as  the 
11th  article  provides  that  no  one  who  respects  Christian  morsdity  shall 
be  punished  for  his  religious  opinions,  or  for  worshipping  in  hiis  own 
way,  while  all  ceremonies  or  public  manifestations  other  than  those  of 
the  State  religion  are  forbidden.  The  Pope  declares  that  by  professing 
to  allow  the  existence  of  heretical  worship  the  Government  of  Spain 
has  committed  a  sacrilegious  breach  of  faith.  He  maintains  that  this 
11th  clause  violates  every  right  of  truth  and  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
annuls  illegally  the  compact  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Spanish 
nation,  lays  the  State  open  to  the  charge  of  wrongdoing,  and  opens  a 
door  to  error — error  which  is  but  the  precursor  of  a  succession  of 
ruinous  ills  to  the  nation  so  long  and  true  a  lover  of  Christian  imity. 
Under  this  specious  term,  which  sounds  so  sacred  and  scriptural,  the 
Pope  denounces  the  profession  of  every  faith  which  does  not  sanction 
his  infallibility,  and  recognise  him  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
It  is  not  that  the  Vatican  can  apprehend  any  immediate  danger  to 
the  fabric  of  national  belief  based  on  the  grossest  superstition,  from 
the  opening  of  a  few  meeting-houses  in  some  of  the  back  streets  of 
Madrid  and  other  towns.  But  he  apprehends,  and  not  without  reason, 
lest  freedom  of  public  worship  should  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  shake  the  whole  system  by  rendering  the  people  indifferent 
to  it,  and  create  a  desire  for  secular  agencies  to  supersede  the  ecclesi- 
astical, Spain  is  now  doubly  dear  to  the  Holy  See,  as  the  only 
country  left  in  Europe  in  which  such  a  demand  for  what  is  called 
"  Christian  unity  "  could  be  made  with  the  remotest  chance  of  success. 
In  other  GathoUc  countries  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  has  so  modified 
the  religious  feeling  that  Protestant  worship  is  tolerated  in  all  of  them, 
and  su^dized  in  some.  But  Spain  is  still  essentially  and  exclusively 
Catholic ;  the  Pope  is  urging  the  fanatic  priesthood  to  denounce  all* 
religious  toleration  with  increasing  energy,  and  to  rouse  a  popular 
opposition  to  even  the  very  moderate  views  of  the  liberal  Ministry 
who  are  not  indifferent  to  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  the  face  of 
liberal  Europe.  He  has  threatened  Spain  with  the  calamity  of  with- 
drawing his  pro-Nuncio  if  the  hated  11th  clause  is  not  abandoned. 
The  Ultramontane  party  who  were  associated  with  Don  Carlos  have 
now  obtained  admission  into  the  Cortes,  and  are  opposing  the  views 
of  the  Vatican  with  great  ardour,  and  it  is  feared  that  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  extract  unhealthy  concessions  from  the  ministry. 


Beturn  of  the  Jews  to  Spain. — One  of  the  darkest  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  dark  ages  is  that  which  records  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
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in  Spain.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  in 
Europe  which  has  not  to  answer  for  much  cruelty  to  them,  but  no  people 
have  a  heavier  load  of  guilt  than  the  Spaniards.  The  Jews,  by  their 
energy,  talent,  and  industry  did,  indeed,  often  acquire  a  very  high 
position  at  the  courts  of  some  of  the  Moorish  and  Christian  sovereigns 
of  Spain;  but  this  only  exposed  them  still  more  severely  to  the 
hostility  of  the  priesthood.  The  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  of 
which  they  were  the  especial  victims,  aggravated  their  persecutions, 
while  the  wealth  they  accumulated  as  the  universal  bankers  of 
Europe,  at  a  time  when  even  the  aristocracy  could  not  write  or  cypher, 
exposed  them  to  the  cupidity  as  well  as  bigotry  of  their  adversaries. 
Beligious  intolerance  at  length  reached  its  climax,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Catholic  soil  of  Spain  should  no  longer  be 
polluted  with  their  odious  creed,  and  an  edict  was  issued  in  1492 
banishing  them  from  the  kingdom,  and  200,000  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  their  property  and  seek  a  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  The 
monks  and  inquisitors  exulted  in  their  triumph,  but  Spain  has  never 
recovered  the  injury  she  sustained  &om  the  loss  of  their  intellect, 
their  talents,  and  thei^  eneigy  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
labour.  The  injury  was  crowned  by  the  subsequent  banishment  of 
the  Moors,  and  Spain  has  ever  since  been  steadily  deteriorating,  and, 
firom  being  the  first  state  in  Europe,  is  now  reduced  to  that  of  the 
most  degraded  and  abject 

There  have  been  Jews  resident  in  Spain  since  the  issue  of  the  edict, 
but  they  dare  not  open  a  synagogue,  and  have  no  legal  protection 
against  the  fanaticism  which  the  priests  may  at  any  time  arouse 
against  them,  and  which  may  let  loose  on  them  the  penalties  which 
the  edict  decrees  against  them.  The  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella 
in  1868  opened  up  the  prospect  of  freedom  to  the  Jews,  and  they 
presented  an  address  of  congratulation  to  Marshal  Serrano,  who 
replied  that  the  Provisional  Government  wished  to  put  on  record  its 
unalterable  determination  that  the  regenerating  principle  of  liberty 
should  extend  its  influence  to  that  which  is  nearest  and  most  sacred 
to  the  human  conscience,  viz.,  to  religious  creeds.  An  efTort  was 
likewise  made  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  edict  from  Greneial 
Prim.  On  the  accession  of  Amadeo,  the  Cortes  decreed  liberty  of 
conscience.  Chapels  were  opened  by  those  who  were  not  Catholics, 
and  Spanish  nationality  was  actually  accorded  to  a  Jew.  The  restored 
Government  of  the  Bourbons  has  ignored  the  proceedings  of  the 
Provisional  Government  since  1869  as 'coming  from  a  revolutionaiy 
source;  but  Alphonso  XII.  is  esteemed  a  Constitutional  Monarch, 
and  the  Jews  hope  that  some  freedom  of  conscience  may  be  obtained 
from  him.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : — *'  That  a  memorial  from  the  Board 
of  deputies  be  presented  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Madrid  to  His  Majesty  Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  praying  His 
Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  Cortes,  to  revoke  the  edict 
banishmg  the  Jews  from  Spain,  promulgated  in  March,  1492,  and 
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also  that  it  may  be  provided  in  the  constitution  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  that  Jews  residing  in  that  kingdom  may  be  free  to 
profess  their  religious  creed,  and  to  practise  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  its  worship,  and  to  eojoy  the  civil  rites  of  Spanish  citizens."  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  Jews  should  have  presented  their 
memorial  at  so  iuopportune  a  period  as  that  at  which  the  Pope  is 
putting  the  severest  pressure  on  the  half-established  Government  of 
Spain  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom.  It  may 
appear  marvellous  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  should  be  any  country  in  Christendom  where  the  Jews  should 
have  a  request  of  such  obvious  equity  to  make,  but  the  profession  of 
their  creed  is  incompatible  with  that  "  Christian  unity  "  which  is  the 
favourite  fancy  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  it  will  require  a  strong  feeling 
of  independence  in  the  Madrid  cabinet  to  grant  their  request. 


The  Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India. — Two  hundred  and 

seventy-six  years  ago — in  the  year  1600 — Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a 

charter  to  an  association  of  "  merchants,  ironmongei*s,  clothiers,  and 

other  men  of  substance,"  who  subscribed  the  sum  of  £30,133  to  open 

a  trade  with  the  East     So  vast  has  been  the  change  in  the  destinies 

of  England  which  has  since  taken  place,  that  in  the  year  1875  the  Heir 

Apparent  of  the  British  throne,  the  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  proceeded  to 

India  and  made  a  royal  progress  through  the  continent,  receiving  the 

homage  of  200  miUions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.    The  visit  will 

doubtiess  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  in  India,  but  it 

will  not  be  without  its  advantages  to  this  country.     It  is  calculated 

to  give  a  more  lively  and  distinct  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  Indian 

Empire  to  the  English  mind  than  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  forming. 

The  oriental  pomp  displayed  in  the  illustrations  of  the  pictorial 

journals  week  by  week,  and  the  brilliant  descriptions  of  successive 

scenes  from  the  pen  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Times  and  other 

papers,  will  serve  also  to  impress  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  our 

Indian  possessions.    The  magnitude  of  the  country,  stretching  from 

Bombay  to  the  borders  of  China,  and  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalaya, 

nearly  2,000  miles  in  each  direction,  and  the  vast  number  of  the 

population  thus  brought  palpably  before  us,  may  strike  the  mind  with 

the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  we  have  taken  on  us,  and  it  may 

also  inspire  us  with  a  determination  to  discharge  more  efficiently  the 

duties  it  devolves  on  us.    Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  run  the 

eye  over  the  pictures  of  oriental  magnificence  which  have  been  placed 

before  ua,  week  after  week,  without  altogether  discrediting  the  jaun  • 

diced  statements  of  the  Indian  patriots,  who  assert  that  our  (xovem- 

ment  has  been  the  curse  of  the  East.    The  wealth  that  is  found  to 

exist  there  after  a  century,  as  they  affirm,  of  spoliation,  and  still 

more  the  ostentatious  display  of  it  before  their  rulers,  demonstrates 

that  the  native  chiefs  cannot  be  the  victims  of  tyranny  and  taxation 

tiiey  are  represented  to  be.    Hiey  would  not  have  ventured  on  such 
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an  exhibition  under  their  Mahommedan  rulers,  when  there  was  said 
to  be  danger  even  in  exhibiting  a  clean  garment. 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  question  what  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  visit  on  the  relation  of  the  princes  and  people  to  onr  rule,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  beneficial    AU  those  ideas  of 
being  able  to  throw  off  our  authority  and  to  expel  us  from  the  country 
which  were  disclosed  by  successive  revolts,  were  effectually  crushwi 
by  the  extinction  of  the  mutiny ;  but  the  spontaneous,  and  apparently 
cordial  homage  paid  by  all  these  feudatory  chiefs  to  the  prince  who 
is  to  be  their  future  sovereign,  was  a  gratifying  token  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Crown.    In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  visit  may  be  considered  the 
maturity  and  consummation  of  our  Indian  policy.    During  the  cen- 
tuiy  of  the  Government  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  while  they  were 
adding  province  to  province,  the  Government  itself  was  anomalous 
and  unintelligible  to  the  natives.    The  oriental  mind  has  no  idea  of 
supreme  power  which  is  not  personal  and  monarchical     It  could 
feel  no  respect  for  the  Government  of  a  company  of  merchants  and 
bankers,  which  possessed  no  element  of  dignity,  and  scarcely  any  of 
stability ;  and  this  feeling  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
tradition  that  it  would  not  outlive  a  century,  which  was  not  without 
its  iufluence  in  creating  the  mutiny.    The  Govemors-Greneral  were 
not  devoid  of  the  impression  that  it  was  a  source  of  weakness;  and 
that  the  Government  would  be  all  the  stronger  if  it  were  exercised^ 
at  least,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown.    Warren  Hastings  was  the  fiist 
to  suggest  this  idea  to  Lord  North,  and  this  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  intense  antipathy  which  the  Court  of  Directors  always 
exhibited  towards  him.    At  the  end  of  a  centuiy  this  idea  is  realized ; 
the  Crown  stands  forth  as  the  centre  and  source  of  all  authonty 
in  India,  and  the  Governor-General  as  the  Viceroy  and  representative 
of  the  Queen,  whose  image  stamps  the  coins.    The  ancient  form  of 
monarchical  government,  to  which  the  natives  have  been  accustomed 
for  centuries,  has  been  restored,  and  now  the  heir  of  the  throne  has 
made  his  royal  tour  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent, 
and  exhibited  the  living  type  of  Majesty  before  the  princes  and 
people  of  India.    It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  display  of  sovereignty 
should  not  deepen  the  feeU^  of  fealty  to  the  monarchy  whidi 
governs  them,  and  that  they  should  not  recognize  more  emphatically 
than  ever  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  one  ci  the  greatest  powers  in 
the  world.    The  dignity,  moreover,  and  affability  universally  exhibited 
by  the  Prince  as  he  moved  from  state  to  state,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  leave  a  deep  and  agreeable  impression  on  the  native  mind, 
and  to  connect  the  repulsive  feelings  created  by  the  brusquerie  of  onr 
national  character,  while  his  daring  exploits  in  the  jungle  have  been 
highly  appreciated  among  a  people  who  consider  an  ardour  for  field 
sports  among  the  most  distinguished  qualities  of  royalty. 
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BEFOBE  the  advancing  tide  of  commerce  absorbs  another  of  our 
denominational  '' Icmdmarks "  a  few  notes  gathered  from  its 
records  may  prove  of  interest  to  a  wider  circle  than  that  which 
is  identified  with  its  history.  The  present  Maze  Pond  Chapel,  which, 
as  most  of  our  readers  know,  has  been  recently  sold  preparatory  to 
building  fresh  premises  on  a  site  more  "  beautifnl  for  situation  "  in  the 
Old  Kent-road,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Built  in  the  yeai 
1840,  it  replaced  the  structure  erected  by  the  church  when  it  secured 
the  site  in  1731  on  a  lease  for  sixty-one  years.  This  lease  was  after- 
wards renewed  for  a  further  period  of  sixty-one  years.  Prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  second  lease  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  in  reversion 
was  forced  upon  the  church  for  £1,881,  a  sum  considerably  above  its 
then  estimated  value.  An  action  of  ejectment  for  breach  of  covenant 
was  threatened.    To  avoid  this  the  purchase  was  made. 

The  church  itself  had  been  in  existence  forty  years  before  the  date 
of  the  first  lease.  Its  first  home  was  a  meeting-house  in  "  Flower  de 
Luce  "-court  now  know  as  Dean-street.  Imagination  pictures  it  as  a 
"very  rough-looking  structure  framed  of  chestnut  planks."  It  is 
unfair,  however,  to  compare  these  early  "  conventicles,'*  as  they  were 
called,  with  modem  specimens  of  chapel  architecture.  Placed  side  bv 
side  with  the  buildings  then  owned  by  the  wealthy  "  Establishment 
and  the  homes  of  the  people  the  plain  square-built  meeting-houses  of 
our  fathers  would  not  suffer  in  the  contrast. 

That  the  worshippers  in  them  had  due  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
comfort  is  evident  from  two  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  church 
records.  "  Agreed  to  allow  Brother  Silvanance  Heathcote,  one  shilling 
and  threepence  per  week  for  cleaning  our  meeting-house.''  "  Agreed 
that  Brother  Edward  Sandford  and  Brother  Luke  Leader  doe  what 
they  can  to  procure  the  taking  downe  the  chimnies  out  of  our  little 
rooms."  The  first  home  of  tl^s  church  was  this  meeting-house  in 
"Flower  de  Luce-court."  Its  birthplace  was  Mr.  Luke  Leader's 
house,  Tooley-street,  Southwark.  Here,  on  the  9th  February,  1693, 
met  six  brethren  and  thirteen  sisters  to  spend  the  day  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  ''  settle  themselves  in  a  church  state."  The  elders,  as  they 
were  then  called,  of  five  churches  were  also  present 

The  records  of  that  transaction,  written  in  dear,  beautifid,  hand- 
writing, which  looks  almost  as  clear,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  200  years 
as  when  first  penned,  show  how  important  the  day  was  deemed  by 
the  little  band.  Very  pointedly  did  the  elders  put  it  to  their 
^  contiences ''  as  to  the  step  the  brethren  and  sisters  were  taking ; 
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deliberately  aiid  distinctly  were  the  articles  of  faith  agreed  npoii,  and 
carefully  entered  upon  the  church-book. 

These  articles  of  faith,  in  twenty-two  particulars,  conclude  with  the 
following  covenant : — **  We  doe  covenant  and  agree  to  give  up  our- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  each  other  according  to  the  will  of  Qod,  U> 
walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances  and  wayes  of  the  Lord  as  a  church 
of  Jesua  Christ  in  obedience  to  Him ;  owning  all  the  aforesaid  articles 
of  faith ;  and  accordingly  we  doe  declare  ourselves  a  church  of  Christ 
In  witness  whereof  we  subscribe  our  names."  The  autographs  follow.. 
It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the  social  standing  of  the  founders  of  the 
church  that  only  one  brother  and  four  sisters  have  to  make  a  mark 
instead  of  signing.  The  autographs  of  the  five  elders  are  also  appended 
as  "  witnesses  to  the  aforesaid  covenant." 

The  church-books,  as  we  look  thiough  them,  appear,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  years,  to  be  models  of  painstaking  care  and 
caligraphic  skill.  So  early  as  1713  it  is  "  agreed  that  nothing  for  the 
future  should  be  inserted  in  the  church-booKs  till  it  is  wrote  out  and 
laid  before  the  church  for  their  approbation."  Hence  originated  the 
custom  of  transcribing  the  minutes  from  the  book  in  which  they  are 
first  entered  and  confirmed  into  the  regular  records,  these  records  being 
compared  with  the  original  minutes,  and  confirmed  by  the  church  at 
least  once  a  year. 

Next  to  the  provision  for  preserving  the  records  of  the  church 
proceedings  is  the  care  taken  to  define  and  regulate  ''  church  acts." 
The  church  from  the  first  adjourns  from  time  to  time.  But  as  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  for  questions  that  may  press  for  decision 
in  the  interval  of  adjournment,  it  is  agreed — 1743— that  "  an  assembly 
of  the  members  of  this  church,  upon  giving  public  notice  after  sermon, 
containing  seven  brethren  at  least,  shall  be  esteemed  and  accounted  a 
regular  church-meeting.  That  all  business  transacted  or  resolutions 
taken  at  such  a  meeting  shall  bear  the  authority  of  a  church  act  if 
confirmed  at  the  next  stated  church-meeting  by  adjournment,  and  that 
everjrthing  said  or  done  at  a  meeting  where  a  less  number  than  seven 
are  present,  as  before  mentioned,  or  not  confirmed  by  a  subsequent 
church-meeting,  as  described,  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  bearing  the 
sanction  of  the  church  or  laying  the  members  under  an  obligation  to 
regard  it." 

About  this  time  it  was  also  agreed  "  that  the  bi'ethren  present  at 
every  stated  church-meeting  sign  the  minutes  taken  at  the  said 
meeting,  and  when  they  are  so  subscribed  and  inserted  in  the 
church-book  they  be  examined  at  the  church-meeting  next  ensuing." 
Twelve  years  later  the  practice  of  signing  the  minutes  was  dis- 
continued, except  when  required  by  a  majority  of  the  church.  It 
being  resolved  that  the  names  of  the  brethren  present  should  be  taken 
down,  and  at  the  close  of  each  meeting  the  names  be  called  over  and 
inserted  with  the  minutes.  For  over  130  years  the  names  of  the 
brethren  present  have  been  recorded. 

The  attendance  at  church-meetings  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  iudex 
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to  the  spiiitoal  condition  of  a  churcL  It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the 
spintual  vigour  of  the  church,  and  the  attachment  of  the  members  to 
its  interests,  to  note  the  unswerving  fidelity  -with  which  the  members 
attended  the  church-meetings.  For  periods  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  in 
some  cases  over  forty  years,  the  same  names  occur  with  hardly  a  break 
as  present  at  the  church-meetings.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find — in 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  "TSiem  that  honour  Me  I  will 
honour  " — the  name  of  the  son  appearing  to  fill  the  father's  place.  In 
one  case  the  name  of  Heath  appears  on  the  books  through  a  period  of 
120  years.  Other  names  well  known — Benham,  Beddome,  Gumey, 
Tomkins,  Right,  Keene,  Hooper,  Alexander,  Hepburn,  Eastty — might 
be  mentioned. 

Hitherto  reference  has  been  made  to  the  brethren  only.  The  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  "  sisters  "  were  not,  however,  overlooked  in  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  As  far  back  as  1694  the  question  of  the 
duty  and  liberty  of  the  sisters  respecting  their  silence  and  speaking  in 
the  church  was  settled  by  vote  of  the  church  imanimously  as 
follows :—"  (1.)  We  believe  that  sisters  are  excluded  from  prayer, 
prophesying,  and  giving  of  thanks  in  the  church  ;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted verbally  to  exercise  any  spiritual  gift  in  the  immediate  worship 
of  God.  (2.)  We  believe  that  women  are  excluded  from  all  church 
offices ;  no  authority  of  that  nature  is  given  to  them.  (3.)  We  believe 
that  women  ought  not  to  argue  or  hold  a  debate  in  the  church  equally 
as  the  men  have  power  to  do.  But  (4.)  we  do  believe,  the  sisters 
being  equally  with  the  brethren  members  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  His  Church,  they  have  equal  right,  liberty,  and  privilege  to 
vote  with  them  by  lifting  up  of  tiieir  hands,  or  as  the  church  sees 
meet,  to  show  their  assent  or  dissent  for  or  against  any  matter  or 
thing  that  is  moved  in  the  church.  (5.)  We  do  believe  that,  a  sister 
having  signified  her  dissatisfaction  in  a  vote,  may  give  the  reasons  of 
her  dissatisfaction  to  the  church,  either  (i.)  after  she  has  desired  leave 
of  the  church  to  give  her  reasons,  and  it  is  granted  her  by  their  present 
silence  or  otherwise ;  but  if  the  church  see  not  good  to  give  her  leave 
to  speak  at  that  time  we  believe  that  they  ought  not  to  issue  that 
matter  until  she  had  that  liberty  or  is  otherwise  satisfied ;  (ii.)  or  she 
may  declare  her  mind  to  any  brother,  desiring  him  to  make  it  known 
to  the  church,  except  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  the  church  for 
further  satisfaction,  does  desire  her  to  deliver  her  mind  hersel£" 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  later  the  testimony  of  "ancient 
members  '^  is  called  for  as  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  this  veiy 
matter.  Sister  Williams  having  a  "  grievance  on  this  head,"  and  not 
feeling  satisfied  to  "fill  her  place."  In  inviting  Mr.  Dore  to  the 
pastorate  in  1783,  by  a  special  motion  of  the  church  the  votes  of  the 
sisters  are  also  recorded,  and  the  names  of  those  present  are  entered  in 
the  minutes  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  brethren. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  voting  by  proxy  appears 
for  the  first  time — in  the  election  of  the  Bev.  J.  Hoby  as  successor  to 
Eev.  J.  Dore.    At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that  "  Mr.  Ivim/s 
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church  be  requested  to  dismiss  Mr.  James  Hoby  from  that  church  to 
ours  that  he  may  by  incorporated  into  our  body  previous  to  his  being 
recognised  as  the  pastor  of  this  church."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  time  of  observing  the  early  custom  by  which  the  pastor  was 
formally  "  chosen  out "  from  among  themselves.  Up  to  this  time,  too, 
the  practice  had  been  very  strictly  observed  of  receiving  and  dismissing 
members  from  neighbouring  churches  by  appointing  messengers  to 
wait  upon  the  sister  churches. 

Thus  far  reference  has  been  made  to  the  bmldings  in  which  the 
church  has  met,  and  the  constitution  of  the  church  itself.  Attention 
will  be  now  briefly  directed  to  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  little  band  that  met  in  Mr.  Luke  Leader's  house,  February  9th, 
1693,  were,  with  the  exception  of  two,  seceders  from  Mr.  B.  Keach's 
church,  Goat-street,  Horselydown.  The  cause  of  the  secession  dates 
back  three  years  earlier.  On  the  22nd  February,  1690  "  Mr.  Benj. 
Keach,  on  the  Lord's-day,  imedatly  after  the  church  had  broke  bread, 
moved  for  publick  singing  in  the  church,  and  after  great  heate  about 
it,  it  was  put  to  the  voate,and  carried  as  followeth  in  these  words,  viz., 
'  Agreed  to  discourse  the  point  of  singing  next  first  day  afternoon, 
after  the  publick  worship  is  over.* " 

On  the  1st  of  March  the ''  case  of  admitting  singing  was  discoursed 
and  entered  in  their "  (Mr.  Keach's)  "  church-book  in  these  words, 
viz., '  Then  the  case  of  singing  was  discoursed,  and  upon  the  debate 
some  moveing  for  a  voate  and  others  to  deferr  a  voate  till  the  next 
first  day,  therefore  it  was  first  put  to  the  voate  whether  it  should  be 
decided  by  voate  now,  or  deferred  till  the  next  first  day,  and  was 
carried  by  the  majority  to  be  issued  now.  Therefore  it  was  put  to  the 
voate  whether  the  church  would  give  liberty  to  them  that  are  for  singing 
to  sing  in  publick  only  after  the  last  prayer,  and  they  that  are  not 
for  publick  singing  haveing  their  liberty  to  forbeare,  or,  if  they  please, 
quiatly  to  goe  out.  Agreed  to  by  the  majority  in  the  aflBrmitive  that 
they  that  are  for  singing  may  sing  as  abovesaid.' " 

Twenty-six  was  the  number  who  came  out  from  the  Horselydown 
church.  The  merits  of  the  question  need  not  be  discussed  now.  It 
was  argued  on  both  sides  with  great  force  and  learning,  and  many 
quotations  from  the  scriptures.  Keach,  being  himself  a  poet,  argued 
the  question  from  the  one  side,  and  with  a  poet's  sensitiveness,  perhaps, 
objected  to  a  work  upon  the  subject  by  his  opponent,  Isaac  Marlowe, 
being  distributed  among  his  church  members.  B.  Keach  desired  the 
church  "  would  lay"  one  of  the  malcontents  *'  under  sin  "  for  so  doing. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  heal  the  breach.  These  failed, 
probably  owing  as  much  as  anything  to  Mr.  Keach's  stem  bearing 
towards  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

"  Dismembered  "  at  length  by  the  church,  the  little  band  resolved 
to  keep  together.  Amongst  other  rules  agreed  upon,  may  be  quoted 
this — ^"  That,  having  some  poore  amongust  us,  we  will  continue  our 
usual  collection,  not  knowing  what  occation  there  may  be  for  it" 
This  habit  of  consideiing  the  poor  has  been  a  marked  feature  in  the 
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ehuich's  history.  Later  on  it  is  recorded — ^^'Two  sisters  desired  the 
ehmch  to  pay  their  house  rent  The  church  did  agree  to  pay  Brother 
Babbits  fiAy-two  shillings  a  year  for  a  room  of  his  for  ^em  to  live 
in."  Down  to  the  present  day  the  same  generous  regard  is  shown 
towards  the  poor. 

!F(nr  some  time  they  met,  for  breaking  of  breads  with  the  church 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bobert  Steed,  near  Newgate-street  He  was 
one  of  the  five  elders  or  pastors  present  at  the  formation  of  the  church ; 
and  the  election  of  the  first  pastor, ''  Mr.  James  Warbuiton."  The 
wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  first  pastor  was  justified  by  the  results. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  and  of  its  history  115  were  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  church.  A  "  songless  sanctuaiy ''  was  evidently 
not  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  popular  sentiment,  provided  the 
light  man  was  in  the  pulpit 

For  six  years  did  "Brother  Mr.  James  Warburton,"  as  he  is 
designated  in  the  church-book,  exercise  his  ministry.  Then, "  he 
died."  They  were  eventful  years.  In  1696  a  division  was  formed  in 
the  church  upon  a  question  of  discipline.  For  some  time  the  very 
existence  of  the  church  was  threatened. 

The  second  pastor,  Isaac  Fermor,  also  died  in  the  service  of  the 
church.    His  ministry  was  very  brief,  1700 — 1703. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Wallin  was  his  successor  from  1707  till  removed 
by  death,  1733.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
"greatly  impoverished  by  fines  for  Nonconformity."  He  received 
invitations,  it  is  said,  from  two  churches.  In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
his  Master  he  decided  for  Maze  Pond,  because  it  was  the  poorer. 
Under  his  ministry  the  church  rose  to  considerable  eminence. 

The  educational  wants  of  the  community  were  cared  for.  A  "  charity 
school "  for  clothing  and  teaching  the  children  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
was  formed  in  the  year  1714.  In  this  institution  the  church  took  a 
lively  interest  At  a  very  early  date  a  resolution  to  ''  have  the  usual 
collection  ' for  the  charity  school* "  is  entered  upon  the  records. 

In  1717,  Mr.  Wallin,  with  five  other  London  ministers*  established 
the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.  Towards  the  formation  of  that  fund  the 
church  contributed  £100,  and  the  next  year  raised  for  its  use  an 
amount  that  placed  it  second  on  the  list  of  contributing  churches. 
The  interest  in  the  fund  seems  never  to  have  ceased.  In  some  years 
the  amount  raised  by  the  church  for  its  use  has  reached  £140.  The 
value  of  that  first  £100  can  be  best  estimated  by  one  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  early  managers  of  the  fund — "  That  no  minister  be 
considered  who  shall  receive  annually  from  his  people  more  than  £25 
except  in  extraordinary  cases."  Even  so  late  as  1791  no  minister 
with  an  income  of  more  than  £40  was  eligible  for  assistance.  About 
this  date  the  annual  contribution  of  the  church  to  this  fund  averaged 
over  £100. 

During  Mr.  Wallin's  ministry  the  breach  between  the  parent  and 
daughter  churches  was  healed.  Trouble  was  again  in  store  for  the 
church.    On  Mr.  Wallin's  deaths  a  Mr.  Sayer  Eudd  was  received  into' 
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communion  with  the  chnich  with  a  view  to  appoint  him  as  snocessor 
in  the  pastoiate.  The  choice  seemed  wise  till  Mr.  Bndd  began  ta 
preach  Sabellianism.  A  church  meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was 
**  voted,  in  the  judgment  of  the  church,  unsound  in  the  lEaith,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  serving  them,  and  by  vote  suspended  from 
farther  preaching  till  the  church  remove  her  censure."  Two  of  the 
deacons  and  several  members  of  the  church  were  also  put  under 
discipline  for  expressing  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
Mr.  Budd ;  eventually  they  were  withdrawn  from. 

Internal  troubles  did  not,  however,  distract  the  church's  attention 
from  responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the  severity  of  the  civil  laws 
upon  Nonconformists.  January,  1733,  it  is  agreed  that  ''Brother 
linnaker  and  Brother  Carter  be  the  church's  messengers  for  this 
present  year  to  attend  the  summons  and  meet  the  deputies  of  the 
other  churches  of  the  three  several  denominations  of  Dissenters  in 
order  to  act  in  consort  with  them  for  l^e  benefit  of  the  whola"  This 
important  association  originated  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  London,  held  in  November,  1732,  to  consider  an  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 
The  subsequent  movements  of  the  nation  towards  civil  and  religious 
freedom  and  equality  have  been  along  the  lines  prepared  by  the 
efforts  of  this  organization. 

In  1742,  the  question  was  put  to  the  church  ''  whether  a  person 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church  who  shall 
receive  the  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England  to  qualify  himself  for 
executing  an  office  of  trust  or  profit,  when  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  incur  any  penalty  if  he  refuses  to  accept  the  place  to  which  he  is 
elected  ?"  In  reply  it  is  resolved — **  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  church 
that  such  a  behaviour  is  a  prostitution  of  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and 
that  a  person  so  acting  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  church."  It  was  held  to  be  profane  to  make  the  symbols  of 
Christ's  dying  love  "  the  key  to  office,  the  picklock  to  a  place." 

In  1790,  "  It  was  resolved  that  this  church  present  to  tiie  deputation 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  the  sum  of  £20  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  by  supporting  the  constitutional  rights  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  seeking  the 
legal  extension  of  their  privilegea"  On  appointing  Brethren  Heniy 
Keene  and  John  Cooper  as  deputies  for  the  year  1792,  it  was  resolved 
that  they  **  be  instructed  to  propose  formally,  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  deputies,  that  the  next  application  to  Parliament  be  for  the  repeiu 
of  aU  penal  laws  which  affect  Protestant  Dissenters  as  such." 

Another  question  concerning  human  liberty  engaged  the  sympathy 
of  the  church.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  slavery  were  beginning  te 
attract  the  attention  of  Christian  men.  The  point  under  discussion 
was,  not  what  rights  has  a  slave  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  i 
but,  what  rights  had  he  in  England  ?  Public  opinion  was  not  at  all 
unanimous.  At  a  church  meeting,  November  17, 1788,  it  is  resolved 
''that  our  pastor"  (J.  Dore)  *' be  desired  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  the 
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A&icaa  slave  trade  on  Lord's-day  afternoon,  30th  inst ;  that  after  the 
sermon  a  collection  be  made  for  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Effecting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Traide ;  and  that  our 
Brother  Henry  Keene  be  requested  to  wait  on  Granville  Sharp,  Esq., 
their  chairman,  with  the  collection  that  shall  be  made,  as  an  evidence 
of  our  most  hearty  concurrence  with  them  in  this  truly  laudable 
undertaking.''  From  a  subsequent  minute  it  appears  that  £22  Ss.  l^d. 
was  collected,  and  that,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  Granville 
Sharp  "  expressed  in  strong  terms  of  respect  his  ideas  of  the  propriety 
and  generosity  of  the  chiux^h  in  assisting  to  forward  so  humane  and 
benevolent  a  design."  At  a  later  date  the  church  solemnly  and 
deliberately  records  its  determination  to  "  refuse  communion  at  the 
Lord's  Table  with  any  person  known  to  be  the  holder  of  a  slave." 

The  extracts  that  might  be  made  from  the  period  thus  glanced  over 
multiply  in  number  and  increase  in  interest.  The  period  comprises 
three  pastorates : — ^Mr.  A.  West,  ordained  March,  1735,  died  1739,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Under  his  influence  *'  the  service  of  song  " 
was  established  in  '*  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Mr.  Benj.  Wallin,  son  of 
a  previous  minister,  Mr.  E.  Wallin,  ordained  1741,  died  1782  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Dore,  who  presided  over  the  church  thirty  years,  i.e.  from  1784  to 
1814,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  then  Mr.  Hoby. 

The  Bev.  B.  Wallin,  M.A.,  deserves  more  than  the  brief  space 
occupied  by  his  name.  Trained  under  Dr.  Say  er  Budd  and  Dr.  Joseph  • 
Stennett,  he  proved  himself  a  workman  that  needed  "not  to  be 
ashamed."  His  first  vocation  was  business ;  he  entered  the  ministry 
only  in  answer  to  the  very  importimate  conduct  of  the  church.  Letters 
and  diaries  still  extant  show  how  bitter  was  the  struggle  through 
which  he  passed  to  decision,  and  how,  through  dif&culties  of  ne 
ordinary  kind,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  that  decision. 

Within  the  church,  the  measure  of  affection  in  which  he  was  held 
may  be  judged  fix)m  the  epithets  that  appear  against  his  name  in  the 
minutes ;  outside  the  church  circle,  the  friendship  he  enjoyed  with  Mr. 
Augustus  Toplady,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Hugh  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  testifies  to  the  many-sidedness  of  his  accomplishments  and 
character.  The  diversity  in  creed  these  names  indicate  is  no  evidence 
of  laxity  in  religious  convictions. 

In  times  of  almost  universal  doubt  as  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
church  maintained  a  fixed  and  definite  creed,  as  well  as  great  purity 
i^  its  fellowship.  How  deeply  the  evil  had  eaten  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  country  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1772  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Parliament  numerously  signed  by  the  Established 
clergy  in  sympathy  with  Socinian  doctrines,  praying  that  for  the 
future  no  clerical  subscription  should  be  required  beyond  a  general 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures. 

During  this  period  of  religious  laxity,  Mr.  Wallin,  as  his  published 
works  show — over  forty  in  number,  including  a  volume  of  able  dis- 
courses on  the  Divinity  of  Christ — earnestly  and  intelligently  con- 
tended for  "Uie  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."    By  a  not^ 
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uncommon  irony  of  history,  this  pastor  of  a  sometime  songless 
sanctuary  became  a  writer  of  hymns.  Looking  through  a  volnme 
published  in  1750,  entitled,  "Evangelical  Songs  and  Hymns,  by  B. 
Wallin,"  the  eye  lights  upon  the  hymn,  well  known  in  England  and 
America,  "  Hail,  mighty  Jesus,  how  Divine  "  &c. 

Concerning  the  dispute  with  Dr.  Gill,  and  the  happy  reconciliation ; 
the  calling  into  the  ministry  of  Brother  J.  Stanford,  afterwards  Dr.  J. 
Stanford,  who  sailed  to  America  in  1786,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
church  founded  by  Roger  Williams;  the  days  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  caused  by  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  the  high-toned  Christian 
principles  brought  to  bear  upon  political  questions  in  days  of  tm- 
blushing  corruption,  not  more  than  a  reference  can  be  made. 

In  1784,  Mr.  J.  Dore,  a  student  at  Bristol  College,  was  ordained  as 
Mr.  Wallin's  successor.  At  that  service  brethren  gathered  whose 
names  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  denomination.  This  was 
eight  years  before  the  formation  of  the  Foreign  Mispionary  Society. 
From  the  first  the  names  of  the  minister  and  leading  members  of  the 
church  appear  in  the  annual  accounts  of  that  institution,  and  in  1794 
the  church  recommends  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  those  of  **  our 
friends  who  are  willing  to  afiford  any  assistance  by  either  annual  sub- 
scriptions or  occasionjd  donations,"  and  appoints  *'  our  Brother  Henry 
Keene*'  to  receive  such  contributions. 

Home  mission  work  was  equally  cared  for.  In  1789  the  pastor  is 
requested  by  the  church  to  preach  a  sermon  for  the  "  benefit  of  the 
'Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday-schools  in  the 
different  counties  in  England."  This  was  done,  and  £25  raised  by  a 
collection  towards  this  object,  the  sermon  itseK  being  published  by 
Tequest.  Kobert  Baikes'  first  Sunday-school  was  founded  in  1781. 
The  church  was  not  behind  in  the  practical  application  of  the  pastort 
1  sermon.  Its  Sunday-school  divides  with  another  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  honour  of  being  the  first  Sunday-school  established  in 
the  South  of  London. 

Hi-health  compelled  Mr.  Dore's  resignation  several  years  before  his 
-death.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  J.  Hoby,  suffered  from  the  changes  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  had  begun  to  set  in.  Disheartened  by  the 
altered  aspects  of  the  place,  he  resigned,  after  a  ten  years'  pastorate, 
in  1824. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Mann,  from  Shipley,  called  away  by  an  untimely 
•death  just  as  he  had  established  himself  in  ^e  affectionate  regard  of 
his  people,  served  the  church  from  1826  to  1832. 

Mr.  W.  Brock,  then  a  student  at  Stepney  Academy,  preached  for 
the  church,  and  was  invited  to  the  pastorate.  Under  the  advice  of 
friends,  he  elected  to  go  to  KorwicL  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  what 
might  have  been  the  results  had  he  been  otherwise  advised. 

The  Rev.  J.  Watts,  of  Southsea,  was  ultimately  elected.  After  a 
ministiy  of  three  years,  in  which  he  endeared  himself  to  aU  classes, 
■and  gathered  round  Um  a  large  congr^ation,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  his  health. 
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Of  Mr.  Aldis's  miiustiy  (1838  to  1855),  of  his  work  in  re-building 
the  chapel  in  1840,  called  for  by  the  increased  congregations,  nothing 
need  be  said  here.  How  mach  the  neighbourhood  cdtered  in  those 
seventeen  years  may  be  judged  from  the  one  expression  in  his  letter 
of  resignation — "  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  so  many  empty  pews." 

Mention  should  be  made  by  name  of  Beys.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A., 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  C.  Clark,  the  eloquent  lecturer,  and 
H.  Flatten,  successor  to  the  late  Bev.  C.  Vince,  of  Birmingham,  who- 
hare  since  sustained  the  pastoral  office.  What  are  the  church's 
present  movements  and  future  prospects  do  not  properly  come  within 
the  range  of  these  annals. — Hve  Freeman. 

We  commend  to  the  kind  consideration  of  our  readers  the  following 
appeal  from  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  this  ancient  church : — 

**  The  desirability  of  providing  a  meeting-place  on  a  more  eligible  site, . 
for  our  ancient  church,  has  been  (as  you  are  probably  aware)  under  the 
consideration  of  the  church  for  some  years.  The  removal  of  so  many 
families  formerly  constituting  its  membership  into  the  suburbs,  and  the 
depopulation  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  caused  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  railway,  and  the  erection  of  large  warehouses,  have  at 
length  counterbalanced  the  many  considerations  that  made  us  cling  to 
the  spot  endeared  by  so  many  traditions  and  memories.  Decision  was 
finally  made  when  a  freehold,  contai^iing  nearly  8,000  feet,  was  offered 
for  public  sale  in  the  Old  Kent-road,  at  the  comer  of  the  Albany-road. 
This  we  purchased  for  £2,030.  Later  negotiations  have  enabled  us  to- 
sell  the  present  property  to  the  Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  Plans 
have  also  been  prepared,  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  chapel  that  will 
seat  900;  a  good  schoolroom;  separate  lecture-room;  largd  hall;  and 
eight  class-rooms  and  vestries.  To  carry  out  our  plans  in  a  substantial 
and  worthy  manner  will  involve  an  outlay  (including  the  cost  of  the 
site)  of  at  least  £10,000.  After  paying  sundry  necessary  expenses,  we 
shall  have  in  hand,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  freehold, 
£5,000:  thus  requiring  a  further  sum  of  £5,000  to  complete  the 
buildings. 

"  It  is  especially  hoped  to  raise  £2,500  by  the  time  the  foundation 
stone  is  laid.  We  shall  then  feel  encouraged  to  attempt  diminishing 
the  remaining  balance,  so  that  we  may  not  commence  our  work  in  the 
new  chapel  hampered  by  a  heavy  debt  How  far  we  shall  be  able  to 
attain  this  will  depend  largely  upon  the  response  we  receive  to  this 
appeal. 

"  No  alternative  seemed  before  us  but  to  take  this  enterprise  in  hand, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  history  and  the  work  that  go  back  nearly 
200  years,  or  else  to  be  simply  spectators  of  the  decline  of  our  church 
influence,  and  anticipate  the  "  calm  decay  "  which  has  overtaken  many 
of  our  ancient  and  once  influential  churches  that  have  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  altered  conditions  of  social  and  religious  life.  The 
new  site  has  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  church.  It  also  opens 
up  to  us  a  new  neighbourhood  inadequately  supplied  with  the  means 
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of  grace,  a  neighbourhood  which  has  increased  in  population  over 
33  per  cent  according  to  the  last.census  returns ;  our  old  district  shows 
a  decline  of  50  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

"  The  members  of  the  church  are  doing  all  they  can  in  the  move- 
ment ;  but  their  resources  are  not  equal  to  their  wilL  On  them^  too, 
falls  tlie  burden  of  sustaining  in  unimpaired  vigour  the  operations  of 
the  church  during  the  period  when  the  burden  is  heaviest,  owing  to 
the  many  losses  caused  by  removals  and  deaths. 

"  Many  who  have  worshipped  in  the  old  sanctuary  will  doubtless 
be  glad  to  have  a  small  memorial  of  it  To  them  and  to  others  we 
appeal  for  help  in  our  present  necessity. 

"  We  hope  to  commence  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  of  your  reply  at  an  early  date. 

"  W.  Penfold  Cope,  46,  Grosvenor-park,  Camberwell,  Minister. 
J.  Keighley,  Priest-court,  Foster-lane,  Gheapside 
J.  Eastty,  Hibemia-chambers,  London-bridge,  S.E. 
W.  Harrison,  10,  Philpot-lane,  City.  XDeaamR 

W.  Johnson,  63, Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  S.E.|  ^^^^* 
K.  H.  Tyrer,  81,  Blackfriars-road,  S.E. 
J.  T.  Hart,  3,  Laurence  Poimtney-hill,  City. 

By  any  of  whom  donations  will  be  thankfully  received." 


^6ltint6r8. 


Ji  New  Accottnt  op  the  Pan- 
tomimes. By  ttn  Undergraduate 
of  the  London  University.  Price 
6d.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C.     1876. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  not 
placed  his  name  in  front  of  a  manly 
protest  itfaioflt  a  theatrical  abase,  il 
the  sapply  is  any  indication  of  the  de- 
mand, the  theatre-goers  are  repre- 
sented by  a  critic  in  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  who  gives  a  manager  to  imder- 
stand  that  "  what  was  wanted  was 
not  Shakespeare^  but  legs."  It  is 
•especially  against  the  prevalence  of 
the  ballet  that  our  essayist  directs  his 
arguments ;  and,  as  the  most  cursory 
reader  must  acknowledge,  directs  them 
iairly  and  forcibly.  We  respect  the 
writer's  feelings,  and  widi  his  ohival- 
roas,out>spoken  convictions  may  prove 
onfloential  in  the  cause  of  right;  but 


so  long  as  the  tendencv  remains  to 
find  pleasure  in  such  exhibitions,  we 
fear  it  is  useless  to  attack,  and  impot- 
sible  to  check,  the  supply  thereof. 

It  is  of  greater  interest,  thou^  that 
interest  is  of  a  melancholy  kmd,  to 
turn  the  thought  bade  to  older  periods 
of  theatrical  history.  Are  we  to  con- 
sider the  theatre  as  Mfilling  its  duty 
when  it  refines  the  intellect,  or  when 
it  deteriorates  the  morals?  Whichisthe 
proper,  which  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  etageP 
that  class  of  repreeentation  which 
provokes  the  censure  of  our  London 
undergraduate,  or  the  classical  deli* 
neationsof  Shakespearian  chaiaoters 
and  proper  enunciation  of  that  poef  s 
noble  language  ?  Are  we  to  say  that 
the  theatre  was  beet  doing  its  tadc 
whenSophodean  beauty  and  Suripidean 
pathoe  thrilled  its  vast  audience,  or 
when  that  grand  «  house"  xe-eohoed 
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with  lapghiar  produced  by  an  u 
joke  of  Azutophaaes  ? 

F^bably  at  no  time  has  fhe  stage 
been  so  innaential  upon  public  opinion 
as  at  the  time  of  the  great  Gieei:  dza- 
matiBts.  "What  would  the  modem 
theatr»-goer  think  of  a  stage  almost 
bare  of  scenery — ^with  at  most  three 
actors  upon  it  at  onoe--4U)cessQries  of 
the  barest  description,  the  plot  usually 
well-known  beforehand  to  all  the 
audience  P  What  would  be  his 
astonishment  when  he  heard  that 
ihonsands  of  men  were  kept  entranced 
for  hours  by  the  noble  words  of  the 
poet,  declaimed  with  a  skill  on  the 
nart  of  the  actor  which  betrayed  the 
long  and  careful  training  undergone  ? 
Then  plays  were  works  of  literature, 
and  acting  was  an  art. 

**  Yes,'"  the  staffe-struok  will  say, 
"but  you  describe  an  intellectual 
exeioise;  what  IwantiB  relaxation? 
Yery  proper.  Granting  for  one  mo- 
ment the  premises  that  no  intellectual 
occupation  can  be  relaxation,  we 
should  then  expect  to  find  the  theatres 
Bought  espedaUy  by  those  whose  dailj 
toil  nas  called  for  mental  effort  Is  it 
so  ?  Are  theatres  thronged  by  wearied 
men  and  women  occupiM  in  literature, 
education,^  science,  or  religion  ?  Are 
boxes,  pit,  and  giEdlery  thronged  by 
such,  or  are  they  the  resource  of  the 
immoral  as  regards  character,  the  idle 
as  regards  occupation  ?  In  feu^t,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  certain  part  of 
society  with  a  certam  dass  of  amuse- 
ment, the  honour  of  the  stage  is 
sullied ;  and  the  teachings  of  the  stage 
Are  lost  to  a  great  mass  of  the  m<»t 
valuable  class  of  citizens.  It  is  quite 
olear  that  many  men  cannot  share  the 
adrantages  of  theatrical  amusement 
snd  ins&uction  until  the  evil  reputa- 
tion attaching  thereto  be  removed, 
And  this  is  nioduced  by  the  monopoly 
maintained  by  a  clique  whose  standard 
of  criticism  is  excitement,  and  whose 
taste  is 


Bluas  the  Pbophxt.     By  Rev. 
W.  M.  Tatlob,  D.D.,  New  York. 
London:    Sampsoui  Low  &  Co., 
188,  Fleet  Street    1876. 

^  TXAB  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
xvTOwing  Ut.  Taylor's  *«  David,  Sng 


of  Israel,**  and  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  welcome  accorded  to  it  has  been 
such  as  to  encoura^  him  to  publish 
another  work  of  a  similar  character — 
one  that  forms  in  every  way  a  worthy 
companion  to  it.  The  life  of  the  pro* 
phet  Elijah  is  a  grand  and  inspiring 
theme,  and  grandly  has  Dr.  Taylor 
treated  it.  If  not  an  original,  he  is 
certainly  an  independent  and  vigorous 
thinker~|-well  read,  painstaking,  and 
conscientious.  As  a  JBibHcal  student, 
he  takes  a  hiffh  rank,  and  every  page 
of  his  book  kayes  tzaces  of  the  most 
intense  and  laborious  investigation — 

E resented  in  forms  that  cannot  fail 
oth  to  attract  and  to  edify.  He  has 
seized,  with  the  power  of  a  master,  the 
salient  points  in  the  prophet's  career, 
portrayed  them  in  bold  and  decisive 
language,  imveiled  their  dec^>e6t 
teaching,  and  applied  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  of  our  own  day. 
The  volume  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
the  best  style  of  expository  preaching, 
and  admirably  shows  how  interesting 
and  instructive  such  preaching  may 
be  made.  It  augurs  well  for  the 
American  churches  that  sermons  of  this 
class  are  so  greatly  in  demand.  When 
will  our  churches  in  England  discern 
the  importance  of  this  order  of  instruc- 
tion, and  crave  for  the  *' solid  food*' 
which  it  alone  can  give  themP  Dr. 
Taylor  has  our  heartiest  thanks  for 
this  admirable  volume,  and  we  may 
venture  to  say  of  it  what  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  has  recently  said  of  his  David, 
*'  A  grand  work,  which  shoidd  be  in 
every  library." 


The  Metbopolitan  Tabbbkacle  : 
Its  History  and  Work.  By  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  London :  Passmore  & 
Alabaster,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Here  is  the  authentic  history  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  the  pas- 
tors  of  the  church  worshippinfi;  there, 
firom  Benjamin  Keach,  to  0.  H.  Spur- 
geon, with  an  occasional  sketch  of 
some  of  its  illustrious  deacons,  and  an 
outline  of  the  various  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  Church.  Its  perusal 
will  gratify  all  who  delight  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  Ohrist,  and 
will  minister  much  instruction  to  pas- 
tors, deacons,  and  church-members. 
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TsxnriLL  Ceitxcisx  ot  the  esw 
Tbbtahbkt:  for  English  Bible 
Students.  Being  a  succinct  com 
panion  of  the  authorised  versiou 
with  the  critical  Texts  of  Gries- 
bach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  IVegelles,  Alford,  and  the 
Uncial  MSS.  By  C.  E.  Stuart 
Second  Edition.  London:  S. 
Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Paternoster 
Row. 

This  work  will  be  inyaluable  to  the 
EnglifiAi  student  of  the  New  Testament 
Text  as  it  places  within  his  reach  the 
latest  results  of  the  Textual  Oritidsm 


of  the  Greek  New  TestsDient  in  a  my 
handy  form,  at  a  tbit  moderate  prioe» 
and  witii  every  possible  aooeiaory  to  a 
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WEITTEN  IN  AID  OF  THE  MISSIONAEY  APPEAL. 

Lord,  I  would  breathe  a  prayer  to  Thee, 

Thy  promised  grace  to  find ; 
Its  answer  as  the  sunlight  be. 

Or  breath  of  heaUng  wind, 
Or  shower,  in  merciful  descent, 
On  pastures  bare,  and  streamlets  spent. 

A  prayer  that  shall  thy  Spirit  stir. 

And  move  to  mighty  deed, 
The  Lord  of  life,  the  Comforter, 

From  whom  all  gifts  proceed ; 
Who  wakes  the  slumbering  Church  oftimes 
With  echoes  of  celestial  chimes. 

Lord,  I  would  work  a  work  for  Thee, 

A  ministry  of  love, 
To  tell — ^far  over  land  and  sea — 

How  Jesus,  from  above. 
Revealed  in  human  form  divine. 
Made  ofiFering  at  Eedemption's  shrine. 

Made  offering — costlier  than  the  gold 

Of  Sheba's  ancient  soil ; 
Or  silver,  that  of  Tarshish  told — 

And  Tjrre's  imperial  toil ; 
Himself  the  Sacnfice  complete — 
0  news,  to  stricken  souls  how  sweet ! 

IG 
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Lord,  I  would  speak  a  word  for  Thee, 

For  forth  I  cannot  go ; 
But  tongue  or  pen  can  pleading  be, 

When  Thy  great  cause  is  low ; 
And  win  for  those,  dark  mists  o'ershade. 
More  hearts  to  feel — ^more  hands  to  aid. 

Teach  me  the  word  that  I  should  say, 
Or  wreathe,  as  now,  in  song, 

To  help  Thy  chariot  on  its  way, 
The  heathen's  path  along ; 

Where,  east  or  west,  the  unsaved  hosts 

Surge  restless  on  earth's  suppliant  coasts. 

Lord,  I  would  build  a  house  for  Thee, 
But  not  of  quarried  stone ; 

A  living  temple !  rising  free, 
Though  it  should  stand  alone ; 

One  soul  redeemed,  whatever  the  strife, 

To  be  my  joy,  my  crown  of  life  ! 

I  pray — I  work — I  speak — I  build—* 
Yet,  Lord,  not  I  but  Thou ! 

Vain  all  my  thoughts,  and  unfulfilled. 
Till  Thou  Thy  heavens  shalt  bow ; 

And  with  Thy  Spirit  speed  apace 

The  glorious  Grospel  of  Thy  grace. 


J.  Tritton. 


By  an  Old  Countby  Ministek. 


V. 

IF  marriages  must  be,  candour  compels  me  to  admit  that  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  one  that  seems  more  fitting  than  the  marriage 
of  John  Transome  and  Buth  Hutton.  But  for  all  that,  I  don't 
quite  like  it.  I  have  long  indulged  such  a  fixed  faith  that  Transome 
is,  in  almost  all  things,  superior  to  most  men,  that  I  cannot  help 
wishing  he  had  been  superior  in  this  too.  Indeed,  I  am  downright 
sorry  to  see  such  manifest  signs  that  he  is  in  love.  I  almost  feel  as 
if  he  had  done  me  a  person^  wrong.  What  business  had  he  to  have 
a  weakness  of  any  kind  ! 

Bear  with  me,  gentle  reader;  I  am  not  nmiiing  a  tUt  against 
matrimony  in  general,  but  only  against  it  in  the  case  of  my  hero.    I 
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wonder  I  never  saw  it  before,  but,  reallyi  I  think  a  man  never  looks 
^  zidiculotts  as  when  he  is  obviously  in  captivity  to  a  woman,  and 
the  bigger  he  is,  physically  or  intellectually,  the  more  ridiculous. 
Every  woman  in  Transome's  congr^[ation  will  now  feel  that  she  has 
him  at  an  advantage.  Hitherto  they  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  him. 
Now,  \Khenever  he  enters  a  room  where  two  of  them  are  together, 
there  will  be  whispers  and  meaningful  looks  and  smiles  of  triumph 
exchanged :  and  l^nsome,  embarrassed  by  self-consciousness,  will,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  feel  ill  at  ease  and  be  in  danger  of  saying 
foolish  things.  Besides,  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 
zoaniage  are  so  essentially  gross  and  vulgar,  that,  much  pleasure  as 
they  afford  to  most  of  us,  we  do  unconsciously  keep  a  little  reserve  of 
worship  for  those  choice  souls  who  are  intellectually  and  morally  so 
ethereal  as  to  be  able  to  resist  their  charming  seductions.  Do  we  not 
all  feel,  for  instance,  that  if  *'  glorious  Queen  Bess  "  had  stooped  to  the 
weakness  of  marrying  a  husband  she  would  have  sacrificed  the  high 
regard  in  which  the  nation  holds  her  memory  ?  Or,  to  select  a  far 
loftier  example,  do  we  not  acknowledge  the  heroism  of  the  Apostle 
who  waived  his  right  "  to  lead  about  a  wife  "  that  he  might  be  the 
freer  for  the  Master's  service  ?  Xor  is  it  his  devotion  only  that  we 
admire,  but  the  sublime  self-mastery  that  such  devotion  implies.  Of 
course  marriage  is  a  good  thing — sometimes.  Very  few  people  are 
fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is  truer  of  men  than  of  women, 
however.  Not  many  would  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  if  left 
alone  for  a  week.  And  how  many  of  us  would  be  even  decently 
civilised  if  it  were  not  for  a  domestic  monitor  who,  only  half-suspected, 
keeps  screwing  us  up  to  concert  pitch  ?  Ability  to  stand  on  one's 
own  legs  is  a  sufficiently  rare  endowment. 

But  I  had  better  change  the  subject,  or  my  argument  will  over- 
throw my  conclusiojL  I  merely  wanted  to  express  my  objection  to 
Transome's  marriage,  and  I  am  afraid  I  am  justifying  it.  Meantime, 
let  us  be  thankful  that,  at  all  events,  manage  is  not  compulsory ; 
though  what  may  happen,  should  a  Tory  Government  remain  in 
power,  none  can  tell  I  should  not  wonder  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  scheming 
brain  is  even  now  plotting  a  grand  surpiise  for  next  Session  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  sexes,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  domestic  feUcity  throughout  Her  Majesty's 
dominions;  and  I  have  heard  it  confidently  whispered  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  persistent  remission  of  taxation  has  so  embarrassed  the 
spending  aptitudes  of  his  successor,  that  Sir  StajSbrd  Northcote's  very 
next  budget  may  actually  propose  a  tax  on  bachelors  and  spinaters. 
Though,  S  it  be  so,  I  rejoice  to  kaow  that  there  are  not  a  few  grandly 
self-poised  souls  who  vnll  sooner  pay  the  tax  than  compromise  their 
independency. 

Miss  Hutton,  like  Mr.  Transome,  comes  of  an  old  Nonconformist 
family.  On  the  stairs  of  Fockle  Hall  is  a  curious  old  dock  which  ia 
said  to  have  been  fifteen  times  sold  for  Church  rates  and  fifteen  times 
bought  in  at  the  sale,  being  too  valuable  an  heirloom  to  be  lost;  and 

16» 
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in  a  diaiy  kept  by  an  ancient  Hutton,  and  carefully  preserved  by  my 
heroine,  are  repeated  entries  like  this : — "  To-day  the  vicar's  bailiff 
made  seizure  of  2  hams,  1  flick  bacon,  and  the  clock,  for  Church  rate, 
ISs.  4d/'  Miss  Hutton's  grandfather,  who  had  gained  considerable 
wealth  in  another  part  of  the  country,  settled  at  Quinton  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  devoted^nemb^ 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  Of  his  five  sons,  however,  only  one,  Thomas, 
the  youngest,  followed  in  his  footsteps;  the  others,  forming  friendships 
among  the  wealthier  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  gradually  relaxed 
their  attendance  at  chapel,  and,  at  their  father's  death,  entirely  with- 
drew, and  became  adherents  of  the  Established  Church.  Thomas  was 
the  only  one  of  their  number  that  married,  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  so  preyed  on  his  mind  that 
within  a  year  he  followed  her  to  a  premature  grave,  leaving  his  orphaned 
daughter  to  the  guardianship  of  her  imcles,  who  continued  together  in 
the  family  homestead.  They  took  her  at  once  to  their  own  home,  and 
here  accordingly  she  had  lived  from  her  childhood,  beloved  and 
humoured  and — after  an  eccentric  and  desultory  fashion — educated  by 
her  bachelor  uncles,  whose  pursuits,  amusements,  and  conversation  she 
was  permitted  to  share  with  a  degree  of  freedom  which  terribly  shocked 
the  Misses  Grandison,  who  shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  no  end 
of  ill-results.  Indeed,  it  was  an  odd  educational  experiment,  by  no 
means  to  be  commended.  The  least  that  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  training  would  be  that  a  girl  would  grow  up  eccentric,  or  *'  strong 
minded,"  or  masculine.  But  in  Buth  Hutton's  case  these  dangers 
were  escaped.  As  she  grew  toward  womanhood  she  developed  just  a 
sufiBicient  spicing  of  self-reliance  and  individuality  of  character  to 
make  her  friends  thankful  that  she  had  never  been  submitted  to  the 
process  of  being  reduced  to  insipidity,  which  so  generally  passes  for 
middle-class  female  education.  In  all  other  respects  she  was  a  tnie 
woman — modest,  gentle,  and  full  of  kindly  sympathies. 

Very  superficial  people  who  saw  her  at  home,  before  her  character 
was  fully  formed,  might  be  pardoned  for  forecasting  a  widely  different 
result  of  such  a  singular  education.  Permitted  an  unrestricted  amount 
of  miscellaneous  reading,  accustomed  to  listen,  and  even  to  take  part 
in,  the  conversation  of  her  seniors,  her  information  and  self-confidence 
for  a  time  outgrew  her  judgment,  and  she  was  rather  early  wont  to 
declare  that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own  and  a  decided  inclination  to  show 
it.  These  signs  of  precocity  her  guardians  were  rather  disposed  to 
encourage  than  to  cheeky  rejoicing  in  them  as  evidences  of  exceptional 
intelligence.  By  the  time  she  was  sixteen  she  boldly  avowed  herself 
a  Badical  and  a  Dissenter.  She  made  fun  of  her  uncles'  Toiyism, 
read  to  them  racy  parodies  of  their  favourite  newspaper  leaders,  sub- 
scribed to  the  Liberation  Society,  and  aimoimced  her  intention,  on 
reaching  woman's  estate,  of  moimting  the  stump  and  coming  out  as  a 
woman's  right  advocate.  At  Parliamentary  elections  she  sported  the 
colours  of  the  most  Badical  candidate,  and  even  displayed  them  from 
the  drawing-room  windows,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  family 
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politics.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  turn  her  raHleiy  against  the 
amiable  young  curate,  who  occasionally  visited  the  house,  imitated  his 
aiDg-song  reading  for  the  amusement  of  the  family,  insisted  ou  calling 
him  Mith  Folly,  and  pronounced  his  sermons  ''  skim  milk  with  the  chill 
taken  o£"  ML  this  amused  her  guardians,  to  whom  Euth  could  do  no 
wrong.  These  four  men,  whose  singular  life  made  them  a  mystery  to 
many,  were  the  veritable  slaves  of  their  orphaned  niece,  who  made  the 
sunshine  of  their  habitation.  But  they  did  not  imderstand  her.  They 
enjoyed  her  wit,  they  laughed  at  her  drolleries,  but  they  never  sus- 
pected the  deep  undertone  of  thought,  conviction,  and  purpose  that 
lay  beneath. 

Adjoining  the  residence  of  the  Huttons  there  was,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  a  small  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  widow  woman  of  great  age, 
who  had  from  her  youth  been  a  decided  follower  of  Christ  and  a  much- 
valued  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  As  this  woman  undoubtedly 
exerted  great  influence  over  the  formation  of  Miss  Button's  character, 
she  deserves  an  introduction  to  my  readers. 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  very  devout  spirit,  singularly  placid  tem- 
perament, and,  although  almost  entirely  without  education,  of  sound 
judgment  and  strong  common  sense.  She  was  in  exceedingly  poor 
circumstances,  and  had  known  much  trouble.  Her  husband,  who  had 
been  an  agricultural  labourer,  had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  her 
a  widow  with  six  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  followed  to  the  grave, 
so  that  in  her  old  age  she  was  left  utterly  alone  without  the  slightest 
provision  for  her  wants.  But  I  think  her  enjoyment  of  religion,  and 
her  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  her,  were  so  intense  that  she 
scarcely  felt  her  solitude  or  realised  her  poverty.  ''  I  have  all  things 
and  abound,"  she  would  say ;  nor  was  the  phrase  in  her  lips  a  mere 
religious  form.  Her  joyous  contentment,  nay  more,  her  deep  thank- 
Mness,  were  patent  to  all  who  knew  her.  No  one  ever  heard  her 
complaiiL  She  was  wont  to  put  the  goodness  of  God  in  contrast  with 
her  own  deserts,  and  the  result  fiUed  her  with  constant  wonder  and 
thanksgiving.  It  never  seemed  to  dawn  on  her  mind  that  most  other 
people  deserved  just  as  little,  and  received  much  more.  Her  self-for- 
getfolness  left  no  room  for  envying. 

This  woman  became  a  great  fisYourite  with  Miss  Hutton,  who  often 
visited  and  sat  with  her.  Let  us  listen  to  one  of  their  conversations. 
Miss  Hutton  had  just  been  giving  an  account  of  a  sermon  she  heard 
ftom  the  vicar  the  day  before  at  an  arch-diaconal  visitation,  and  which 
she  thinks  was  remarkable  as  containing  no  allusion  to  the  Grospel : — 

"  Ah,  child,  I'm  afeared  they  be  all  dumb  dogs,  lying  at  the  bono 
and  forgetting  to  bark." 

"  O !  as  for  that»  they  can  bark  loud  enough  if  their  bone  is  touched, 
and  bite  too,  as  my  grandfather's  diary  witnesses." 

"  I  dooant  know  so  much  about  the  clergy  now,  but  in  my  time 
there  were  not  many  on  'em  as  knew  the  grace  o'  God  or  cared  for  it. 
Woold  Mr.  Bellows  used  to  preach  Sunday  morning  at  Quinton  and 
afternoon  at  Whittle,  but  I  never  heard  as  he  did  anything  else :  an'  in 
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fiws'  he  wor  very  often  drunk  most  o'  the  week.    There  wot  no  school, 
eithe  Sunday  or  workaday.    I  suppose  it  is  different  now.    Ihere' 
are  three  clergy  where  there  wor  on'y  one,  an'  they  are  more  actiVe  in 
tteiching  and  visiting." 

"  Yes,  there  is  certainly  a  change  since  your  youth.  We  have  got 
rid  of  the  old  wine-bibbing  rector  who  held  two  or  three  livings  imd 
grew  fat  while  his  parishioners  grew  lean ;  and  we  have  a  race  of 
clergy  who  can  hardly  be  complained  of  for  a  want  of  activity,  bat, 
unfortunately,  they  often  seem  to  be  wanting  in  an  average  share  of 
intelligence,  and  many  of  them  have  a  craze  for  ecdesiastuKd  millineiy 
which  makes  them  look  very  contemptible." 

""  Blind  l^Mlers  of  the  blind,  who  feed  themsel's  an'  not  the  flock." 

''  I  dare  say.  But  feeding  the  flock  is  no  part  of  the  obligation  they 
owe  to  the  State  that  appoints  them  and  pays  them." 

"  Well,  never  mind  'em,  honey.  Bless  the  Lord,  we  are  not  dependent 
on  the  clergy  to  learn  the  way  o'  salvation.  I  hope  ye  ha'  found  the 
one  thing  needful  ? " 

''  That  is  just  what  I  want  yon  to  talk  to  me  about.  What  is  the 
one  thing  needful  ? " 

"  Why  Jesus  Himself  for  sure,  ohild." 

'*  Jesus  ? " 

''  Yes,  child.  If  yon  aint  got  Him  you  aint  got  nothing,  and  if 
you  have  Him  you  don't  want  nothing  elsa    Don't  you  see  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't.    I  wish  I  had  your  fiaith." 

"  My  faith  !  Bless  you,  mine  aint  much  of  a  faith.  I  can  on'y  just 
clutch  the  hem  o'  his  garment" 

''  But  you  trust  Him  so  entirely,  and  you  seem  so  happy  in  your 
trust     How  is  it  ? " 

•*  An,'  why  should  I  not  trust  Him  ?    Why,  He  is  goodness  itsell" 

''And  yet  I  believe  that  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Does  it  never  appear  as  if  He  had  neglected  you^^as  if  your  &ith 
were  V6dn  ? " 

''  Whatever  do  you  mean,  child  ?  I  aint  had  many  troubles  to* 
speak  on.  The  Iums  ha'  fallen  to  me  i'  pleasaAit  places ;  I  ha'  a 
goodly  heritage." 

"  &it  you  have  always.  I  believe,  been  poor ;  most  of  your  neigh- 
bours have  been  better  off  than  you.  Does  it  never  seen  as  if  the 
Lord  had  dealt  more  hardly  by  you  than  by  others  ? " 

'^  Dear  heart  I  Ko.  Why  you  on'y  sees  the  outside  o'  things,  which 
aint  o'  no  account  at  alL  D'ye  see  that  little  picter  there  ?  That's  a 
Bbenezer ;  an'  there's  another,  an'  another." 

'*  Tell  me  about  them" 

*'  That  am'  there  with  the  red  border,  that's  wh«i  we  had  the  fiefver 
i'  the  house.  My  husban'  was  down  wi'  it,  an'  three  o'  the  dnlder. 
O  it  yret  a  hard  time  !  Nothing  coming  in  an'  no  one  coming  near. 
But  the  Lord  redeemed  us  out  o'  all  our  d^tresses,  an'  then  I  ju0t  nailed 
that  pioter  up  there  to  keep  me  i'  mind  of  His  goodness.  An'  that 
oflidr  wi'  the  red  string  was  when  my  Jim  was  dying%     I  prayed  t^e^ 
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Lord  night  an'  day  either  to  spare  him  or  to  give  hope  that  he  wer  con- 
verted. Ye  see  Jim  wer  alius  a  very  quiet  lad  an'  shy,  an'  though  he'd 
been  very  reglar  at  chapel  an'  prayer  meetings,  ye  couldn't  get  him  to 
talk ;  and  so  I  wer  very  anxious  whether  the  root  o'  the  matter  wer  in 
him  or  not.  Well  one  night — ^it  wer  the  night  before  he  died — I  see'd 
he  wer  sinking  £Eist,  and  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  burst,  when  he 
said,  'Mother,  dwoant  fret  about  me.  I'm  on  the  Eock.  Mother,  I've 
loved  Jesus  long,  on'y  I  think  I've  been  like  ITicodemus,  I  didn't  like 
to  tell  yon,  but  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'  Well,  after  that  I 
almost  choked  wi'  joy.  He  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplication,  an' 
ihafs  the  Ebenezer." 

*'  So  I  suppose  all  these  pictures  on  the  wall  have  a  story  ?  " 

"  Every  one  on  'em.  They's  all  memorials  o'  the  Lord's  loving 
kindness.  Te  see  they  helps  my  faith  won'erfuL  When  I  feels  a 
spirit  of  murmuring  or  unbelief,  I've  on'y  just  to  look  up  to  be  made 
ashamed  o'  mysel'.  Wait  a  minute,  honey,  an*  I'll  show  you  my 
husban's  hallelujah  stick.  It  wer  that  as  taught  me  about  keeping 
the  Ebenezers." 

"  Was  your  husband  like  you,  then,  Susan  ? " 

"like  me,  honey !  he  were  worth  twenty  like  me.  He  wer  a  man 
won'erful  strong  in  faith  an*  mighty  i'  the  Scriptures.  I  wer  aUus  a 
poor  limping  thing  compared  wi'  him." 

Here  the  old  woman  thrust  her  hand  into  a  cupboard  in  the  wall, 
and  drew  from  it  a  stout  stick,  about  three  feet  in  length,  having  pieces 
of  variously  coloured  threads  tied  round  it  almost  horn  end  to  end. 
There  I  that's  his  hallelujah  stick." 

I  think  I  can  guess  its  meaning  now,  after  what  you  have  said. 
Those  coloured  threads  are  Ebenezers,  are  they  not  ? " 

'*Thafs  just  what  they  are,  honey.  My  William  called  it  his 
hallelujah  stick,  because  he  said  if  everjhe  fell  into  the  dumps,  he  had 
on'y  to  look  at  it  an'  his  sighing  were  turned  into  singing.  Ye  see 
every  thread  on  that  stick  wer  a  memorial  o'  some  great  mercy.  He 
said  it  wer  like  the  stafT  which  one  o'  the  shining  ones  gave  to  the 
pilgrim,  an'  which,  as  soon  as  it  got  warm  in  his  hands,  sent  forth  a 
sweet  smell  as  refreshed  him  all  the  way." 

*'  I'm  afraid,  Susan,  I  am  quite  unable  to  read  your  history  the  way 
you  do.  You  almost  make  it  appear  as  if  it  had  been  full  of  sun- 
shine, and  to  me  it  seems  nearly  all  shadow." 

"  ThsLtfs  because  ye  on'y  looks  at  temporal  things,  child.  Ye  thinks 
if  the  Lord  takes  away  the  com,  an'  the  wine,  an'  the  oil,  an' 
the  flax,  there's  nothing  left  But  the  best  o'  all  is  left  behind,  an' 
that's  just  Hissel'.  Why,  look  here,  honey,  when  ye  goes  to  buy 
groceries,  ye  dwoant  fret  an'  worry  because  the  grocer  wraps  somebody 
else's  things  in  a  larger  paper  nor  yours.  It's  the  goods  you  wants, 
not  the  paper.  And  so  it  is  in  spiritual  things ;  we  on'y  wants  the 
grace  o'  Qod,  an*,  having  that,  other  things  are  just  o'  no  account  at 
all." 

"  Still  it  is  true  that  others,  many  others,  have  been  treated  in  a 
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way  which  makes  their  life  seem  much  brighter  than  yours — ^poor  and 
alone." 

"Who  says  I'm  alone  ?  Aint  the  Lord  Himsel'  wi*  me,  day  an' 
night,  an'  dwoant  he  say  hell  never  leave  me  nor  forsake  me  1 " 

"  iWe.  I  don't  dispute  your  enjoyment  of  God's  presence.  I  was 
only  speaking  of  temporal  things,  as  you  call  them,  which,  I  fear,  are 
of  greatly  more  importance  to  me  than  they  appear  to  you.  Husband 
and  children  taken  away,  and  yourself  left  to  solitude  and  poverty. 
I  think  I  should  feel,  like  Naomi,  that  the  Almighty  had  dealt  very 
bitterly  with  me." 

"  Bless  ye,  child,  that  aint  the  way  to  look  at  the  Lord's  dealings 
wi'  ye.  On'y  think  o'  what  we  deserve  I  Less  than  the  least  o'  all 
His  mercies !  If  a  man  thinks  he  ought  to  get  a  pound,  o'  course 
hell  grumble  at  ten  shillings ;  but  if  he  knows  he  deserves  nothing, 
why  then  he'll  be  thankful  for  half-a-crown." 

"  You  seem  to  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  you  are  a  child  of  God. 
How  can  you  know  quite  certainly  that  you  are  pardoned  ? " 

"  Dwoant  He  say  if  we  confess  our  sins  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins  ?  An'  dwoant  He  say,  Him  that  cometh  imto  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  ?  Well,  I  just  goes  to  Him,  and  I  knows 
He  has  received  me  because  I  know  He  is  true." 

"  I  see  ;  you  just  depend  on  His  word." 

"  That's  it,  honey ;  what  else  would  I  do  ? " 

"  But  I  think  I  should  like  some  sensible  proof — an  emotion,  a 
feeling ;  I  hardly  know  what,  but  some  unmistakeable  evidence  on 
which  I  could  entirely  depend." 

"  That'll  come  too ;  on'y  it  won't  come  by  seeking  it,  but  just  by 
looking  to  Jesus.  I  think  when  yer  looking  to  Jesus  the  inward 
witness  grows  up  in  yer  heart  naturally ;  ye  dwoant  know  how." 

"  But  when  it  does  come  you  can  depend  upon  it  ? " 

"  No,  no ;  ye  must  not  do  that.  Ye  must  just  go  on  depending  on 
Jesus  on'y." 

"  I  think  sometimes  that  I  could  serve  Him  vety  gladly,  if  only  I 
could  be  quite  sure  tiiat  I  was  His  ? " 

"  But  couldn't  you  serve  Him  without  being  quite  sure.  D'ye  think 
that  the  woman  who  came  behind  and  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
wer  quite  sure  she  that  wer  His  ?  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  I  could  love  Him  and  lie  at  His  feet  whether  I  were  sure  He  had 
accepted  me  or  not.    I'd  lie  there  till  He  did." 

"  I  fear  I  am  very  far  from  being  a  Christian.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
more  I  try  the  worse  I  am.  I  want  to  have  that  peace  which  I  thought 
aU  Christians  had,  and  it  seems  as  if  instead  of  gaining  it  I  only 
increased  in  sinfulness." 

"  Ah !  there's  just  the  reason  why  it  woant  never  do  to  trust  to 
frames  an'  feelings.  Ye  dwoant  understand  them.  The  Lord  is  just 
leading  ye  to  Hisself,  child,  on'y  ye  dwoant  know  it.  Do  you  know 
who  feels  most  o'  the  burden  o'  sin  ? " 

"  Those  who  have  most  sin  to  feel,  I  suppose." 
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**  No,  child ;  those  who  are  most  lightened  by  the  Spirit.  When 
the  Spirit  works  in  us,  He  alius  makes  us  feel  our  sin,  an'  the  more 
He  works  the  more  we  feel  it  A  deep  feeling  o'  the  burden  o'  sin  is 
one  o'  the  surest  signs  that  we  are  is." 

By  repeated  conversations  like  this  was  Miss  Hutton  brought  at 
last  to  know  the  Lord.  At  the  time  when  our  story  opens  she  had 
been  three  years  a  consistent  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  winning 
by  her  goodness,  intelligence,  and  earnest  well-doing  the  esteem  of  aU 
her  brethren.  Of  her  uncles  only  one  is  living.  Buth  and  he  are 
the  sole  occupants  of  Pockle  Hall.  He  has  relaxed  none  of  his 
Churchmanship,  but  he  never  interferes  with  the  religious  convictions 
of  his  niece.  Whether  he  will  consent  to  her  union  with  the  Baptist 
minister  remains  to  be  seen. 


T" 


III. 

CHEISTIAN     FAITH. 


IN  the  New  Testament  a  prominence  is  assigned  to  faith  which  even 
the  most  casual  and  superficial  reader  cannot  overlook.  That 
which  this  word  signifies  is  everywhere  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance.  Beyond  all  things  else  we  must  aim  at  its  possession, 
and  whatever  we  may  neglect  or  set  aside  there  must  be  no  weakness 
or  vacillation  here ;  for  faith  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  without 
it  we  cannot  please  God  or  share  the  immunities  of  His  Kiagdom. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  distinctive  feature  cf  the  Christian  religion  that  it 
makes  its  appeal  to  faith  and  promises  its  blessings,  whether  present 
or  future,  to  those  who  believe.  The  message  which  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  were  commissioned  to  deliver  to  the  world  may  not  imfiUy 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  **  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  The  end  for  which  the  Christian  revelation  has 
been  recorded  in  a  permanent  form,  and  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  is  that  men  "  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  they  might  have  life  through  His 
nama"  Those  who  respond  to  Uie  Saviour's  call,  who  gather  around 
Him  as  His  disciples,  and  constitute  His  Church,  are  spoken  of  again 
and  again  as  believers,  as  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren. '  And  if  they 
are  enabled  to  attain  a  degree  of  inward  purity  and  strength,  if  they 
successfully  resist  temptations  to  which  others  succumb,  and  enjoy  a 
sense  of  peace  and  happiness  after  which  others  vainly  yearn,  their 
sole  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  "  the  life  they  live  in  the  flesh  is  a 
life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for 
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them."  It  is  in  one  view  their  highest  ambition,  a3  it  will  ultimatdy  be 
their  highest  honour  and  delight,  to  possess  that  righteousness  "  which 
is  through  the  faith  of  Christ."  And  amid  all  the  diffieuldes  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  and  the  perils  to  which  they  axe  exposed,  the 
whole  range  of  their  duty  is  covered,  and  the  whole  secret  of  their 
strength  is  revealed,  by  the  brief  exhortation  of  our  exalted  Lord, 
''  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  wiU  give  thee  the  crown  of  life." 

Such  being  the  importance  attached  to  feith,  we  shall  lay  ooiselves 
open  to  censure  if  we  do  not  strive  after  a  dear  and  intelligent  con- 
ception of  its  nature  and  tha  sources  of  its  power.  What  is  faith  ? 
What  does  the  word  denote,  and  on  what  grounds  does  its  pre*eminenee 
rest  ?  These  are  questions  which  readeics  of  the  New  Testament  often 
ask  themselves,  and  an  answer  to  them  is  essential  to  a  consistent 
view  of  the  Gospel  by  which  we  are  saved.  To  an  investigation  of 
this  subject  in  some  of  its  more  important  aspects  we  shall  address 
ourselves  in  this  paper. 

Numberless  dissertations  have  been  written  on  it  by  men  of  keen 
dialectic  power  and  extensive  erudition.  Philologists,  philosophers, 
and  theologians  have  discussed  the  question  from  their  respective 
stand-points,  and  although  their  views  have  often  been  diametrically 
opposed,  and  in  some  respects  they  have  perplexed  rather  than  aided 
men,  they  have  yet  reached  results  which  the  simplest-minded  Chris- 
tian may  accept  with  thankfulness,  and  which  will  enable  him  the 
better  to  understand  the  mind  of  the  Lord.  The  subject,  in  one  view, 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  Even  in  the  Bible,  faith  is  presented  in 
many  and  diversified  aspects.  The  word  has  various  shades  of 
meaning  which  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished  and  taken  into 
account ;  and  it  suggests,  moreover,  so  many  collateral  inquiries — its 
relations  are  so  numerous,  that  we  may,  while  still  speaking  of  faith, 
find  ourselves  in  fields  quite  remote  from  our  starting-point,  and  face  to 
face  with  the  profoundest  and  most  complicated  problems  of  theo- 
logical science. 

In  the  present  article  it  will  be  our  aim  to  set  forth,  if  we  can,  the 
essential  nature  of  faith  as  a  mental  or  spiritual  property — to  get  at 
the  root-meaning  of  the  word,  at  its  primary  and  essential  significa- 
tion. K  we  succeed  in  our  effbrts  to  discover  this,  we  shall  have  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  modifications  through  which  the  word 
has  passed,  and  in  harmonising  what  might  otherwise  appear  contrar 
dictory. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  word  in  its  active  sense  is  trust ;  and  in  its 
passive  sense  trustworthiness.  Not  only  in  our  English  tmn,  but  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Gtreek  words  of  which  it  is  an  equivalent,  is  this 
idea  prominent.  The  Hebrew  verb  ^^  (aman)  denotes  in  JSjzl  to 
support,  to  sustain,  to  hold  up ;  and  the  active  participle  is  used  as  a 
substantive,  with  the  special  sense  of  "  one  who  supports,  nurses,  or 
trains  a  child.''  In  the  Nvphal  the  word  denotes  to  be  firm,  stable, 
tarusty,  sure.  In  the  Hivphil,  to  regard  as  stable  or  trustworthy,  to 
lean  or  build  upon,  to  confide  in,  to  believe. 
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The  6i«ek  ^proid  Trto-retAoi  (pisteuo)  meaiu  to  be  petsuaded  of,  to 
xtdoognue  or  acknowiedge  a»  true,  to  rely  upon,  to  trust  to ;  and  the 
substantive  wiari^  (pistis)  has  the  two  meaningB  of  tmstfalness  or 
trastworduness,  aocording  as  it  is  used  in  the  active  or  passive  signifi* 
otttion.  The  former  of  these  meanings  is  by  far  the  more  common,  bat 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  the  two  stand  in  veiy  close 
and  vital  connection  with  each  o4her; 

Oxemer,  in  his  *'  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek,"  has  a  very  careful 
ttnd  scholarly  discussion  of  irlan^  and  its  cognate  terms,  and  although 
tiiere  are  one  or  two  points  of  importance  on  which,  perhaps,  he  does 
not  adequately  touch,  his  conclnsions  aie  highly  valuable.  He  asserts 
t&at  **  the  New  Testament  conception  of  faith  includes  three  elements 
iimtually  connected  and  requisite,  though  according  to  circumstances 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  may  be  more  prominent,"  yiz,, 
(1)  A  fiMg-conmnced  acknowledgment  of  ths  reveUxtum  of  grace,  i.e,, 
m  he  hkA  beiore  explained,  faith  is  a  rational  conviction,  the  result  of 
^propriate  and  sufficient  evidence — not  merely  an  opinion  held  in 
good  fidth,  without  regard  to  its  reasonableness ;  (2)  A  aetf-surrender" 
img  felUwtMp  wUh  a/nd  cleaving  vmio  Christ,  the  union  of  the  person 
leoognising  with  the  object  recognised ;  (3)  A  fiMy-a^sswred  and  un- 
swerving  confidence  in  the  Ood  of  salvation,  that  is,  in  Christ,  confidence 
tmoonditional  and  absolute.  None  of  these  elements,  he  tells  us, 
is  wholly  ignored  by  any  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  none  of 
them  (let  us  add)  can  be  ignored  by  us. 

The  theological  and  religious  value  of  the  word  is,  of  course,  de- 
termined by  tihe  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written,, 
and  any  word  we  use  must  simply  be  its  representative.  So  far,  then, 
it  would  appear  that  the  signification  of  faith  is  clear.  But  we  reach 
tiie  same  r^ult  by  an  examination  of  the  English  word  itself.  Faith 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  foegth,  the  third  person,. 
sing.,  present  indicative  of  the  verb  foegan,  to  join,  to  covenant,  to 
engage.  And  thus  it  denotes  that  state  of  mind  which  a  union  for 
any  specific  end,  an  engagement  or  a  covenant,  pre-supposes  and  re- 
qtdres^^^that  is  to  say,  it  denotes  trust,  cdnfidence,  reliance  upon  a 
person  as  trustworthy.  The  corresponding  words,  belief,  to  believe, 
Jkc,  have  another  derivation,  but  yield  the  same  result.  "  The  ety- 
mologists," says  Richardson,  "  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  im- 
portant word ;  it  is  undoubtedly  formed  on  the  Dutch,  Uven  ;  Grerman, 
Uben  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  lificm,  he4ifian ;  Gothic,  liban,  vivere,  to  live,  or 
be-five,  to  dwell  Live  or  leve,  he^  or  &t-  Um  or  leve,  are  used  indifferently, 
In  old  writers,  whether  to  denote  vivere  or  er&iere.  .  .  To  believe, 
tmn,  is  to  live  by,  or  according  to,  to  abide  by ;  to  guide,  conduct, 
regulate,  govern,  or  direct  the  Ufe  by ;  to  take,  accept,  assume,  or  adopt 
air  a  rule  of  life;  and  consequently  to  think,  deem,  or  juc^e  right ;  to 
be  firmly  persuaded  of,  to  give  credUt  to ;  to  trust,  or  think  trustworthy ; 
to  haw  cor  give  faith  or  confidence;  to  confide,  to  think  or  deem 
fiuthfuL'' 

In  view  of  these  statements  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  under* 
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standing  the  nature  or  essence  of  faith.  Faith  is  the  expression  of 
trust,  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  statements  supported  by  adequate 
evidence,  the  conviction  of  their  reality,  and  the  submission  of  our 
nature  to  their  due  and  legitimate  influence.  It  is  that  attitude  of 
mind  and  heart  which  gives  a  fitting  and  sympathetic  response  to  the 
truths  which  have  been  brought  wiuiin  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge 
— a  response  which  converts  those  truths  into  a  rule  of  life.  We  see 
at  once,  therefore,  that  &ith  is  not  credulity,  that  it  is  not  opposed  to 
reason,  as  rational  is  opposed  to  irrational,  or  as  an  assumption  is 
opposed  to  a  proof.  It  rests  upon,  and  in  a  sense  is  limited  by,  know- 
ledge, and  is  not  a  synonym  for  "intellectual  darkness."  It  is  the 
fruit  of  perception.  We  cannot  believe  that  of  which  we  have  not 
heard  and  do  not  know.  Our  knowledge  may,  indeed,  be  only  of  that 
simple  order  which  in  philosophical  language  is  termed  historical,  or 
empirical  as  distinct  from  scientific — ^the  yvAtri^  Sri  Sari,  and  not  the 
yy&ai^  BioTi  eoTi,  We  may  simply  know  that  the  object  of  our  feith 
is,  but  how  or  why  it  is  we  may  not  know.  Of  its  existence  and  its 
claims  to  our  hearty  assent  we  are  fully  persuaded,  but  farther  than 
that  we  may  be  imable  to  go.  Of  the  imion  in  the  one  person  of  our 
Lord  of  two  natures — the  Divine  and  the  human — ^we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced. The  facts  of  His  life  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposi- 
tion, but  of  the  method  of  that  union  we  are  ignorant.  We  recognise 
His  Deity  on  the  one  hand  and  His  humanity  on  the  other.  Neither 
can  be  rationally  or  consistently  ignored,  but  the  qtw  modo  of  their 
union  has  not  been  disclosed,  and  no  theory  about  it  can  claim  the 
same  rank  of  importance  with  the  fSau:t  itself,  which  latter  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  object  of  our  faith. 

Faith,  as  thus  explained,  is  an  act  which,  so  feur  as  its  inmost  nature 
is  concerned,  is  restricted  to  no  department  of  life  but  illustrated  in 
all.  The  commonest  processes  of  thought,  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
action,  are  dependent  upon  it  We  see  its  presence  in  all  our  relations 
— domestic  and  social,  commercial  and  religious.  The  little  child 
confides  in  the  love  and  wisdom  and  strength  of  its  parents ;  the 
merchant  accepts  as  accurate  the  account  given  to  him  by  a  competent 
authority  of  the  state  of  the  market  and  acts  upon  it,  trusts  to  the 
integrity  and  honour  of  the  men  with  whom  after  due  inquiry  he 
deals,  and  a  refusal  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale  would  paralyse  trade  and 
issue  in  general  collapse  and  disaster.  It  is  this  same  principle  which 
is  appealed  to  in  the  highest  of  all  our  relations,  and  glorified,  and 
ennobled  by  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  and  the  ends  it  is  made 
to  subserve.  A  principle,  a  feeling,  an  act  (as  we  may  severally  regjard 
it),  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  though  associated  with  the  profoundest 
mysteries  of  thought  and  being,  and  leading  to  results  afber  which 
human  wisdom  and  strength  must  for  ever  &ve  striven  in  vain»  and 
which  the  boldest  imagination^is  powerless  to  portray. 

This  leads  us  a  step  farther.  Christian  faith  is  not  merely  the 
general  feeling  of  trustfulness  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  but 
that  feeling  directed  in  a  particular  channel— ^i^med,  in  fad,  towards 
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Christ.  He  is  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed  We  have,  no  doubt,  to 
leoeive  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  Him  as  given  bj  prophets 
and  apostles — ^to  believe  the  truths  which  they  and  He  reve^ded,  and 
fhe  promises  which  have  it  as  their  design  to  make  us  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature.  But  no  one  can  read  the  New  Testament  atten- 
tively without  seeing  that  we  have  to  go  much  deeper  than  this.  Our 
faith  is  not  primarily  busied  about  a  theorem  for  the  intellect,  or  a 
systematic  elaboration  and  arrangement  of  abstract  truths.  We  have 
to  trust  or  believe  in  Christ.  The  object  of  our  faith  is  a  person,  not 
a  system — a  Being  in  whom  all  reh'gious  truths  are  centred,  and  &om 
whom  all  regei;ierating  and  saving  influences  flow.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  such  phrases  as  "  faith  in  Christ"  and  "  believing  upon  Christ "  (iwi 
or  ek).  It  has  become  a  commonplace  of  theology  that  Christ  Himself 
is  our  Christianity,  and  His  so-called  "  self-assertion  "  is  as  important 
in  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  truth  and  practical  ethics  as  in  that  of  apolo- 
getics. Christ  was  a  teacher  of  truth,  but  He  was  Himself  the  trutii 
He  taught.  He  was  not  only  the  revealer  of  our  way  to  Grod,  but  was 
the  way  to  Gtod.  He  not  only  came  that  we  might  have  life,  but  was 
the  source  and  substance  of  that  life ;  and  however  important  it  is 
for  us  to  accept  the  teachings  and  observe  the  sayings  of  Christ,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important  that  we  believe  ffim,  and  trust  ourselves  to 
Him  by  a  free  and  unreserved  surrender  alike  in  intellect,  in  affection, 
and  in  will. 

This  unveils  to  us  the  inmost  heart  of  the  matter,  and  presents  the 
diversified  aspects  of  Christian  faith  in  beautiful  and  harmonious 
combination.  If  that  faith  is  trust  in  Christ  Himself,  it  includes,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  our  assent  to  the  truth  which  Christ  proclaims ; 
our  following  Him  where  reason  alone  would  fail,  our  acquiescence  in 
His  will  and  submission  to  His  control.  Faith  is  the  committal  of 
the  soul  to  Christ  and  to  all  that  is  in  Christ — ^the  soul's  acceptance 
of  Him  in  all  His  offices  and  relations,  in  whatsoever  is  made  known 
of  Him  either  by  His  own  word  or  by  the  inspiration  of  Grod  through 
others. 

On  the  various  relations  of  Christ,  we  cannot  now  specifically 
dwell.  But  a  few  words  in  reference  to  them  are  necessary.  The 
relation  which  underlies  all  others,  and  is  of  fundamental  importance, 
is  that  of  Saviour  or  Bedeemer.  Christ  testified  of  Himself,  not  only 
that  He  was  the  living  bread,  but  also  that  "  the  bread  that  I  wiU 
give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  He 
predicted  that  He  must  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  that  He  might 
draw  aU  men  unto  Him.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  Grod  who  taketh  away 
tiie  sins  of  the  world.  His  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  accordingly  our  trust  in  Him  leads  us  to  accept  Him  in  this 
relation.  We  look  to  Him  as  our  sacrifice,  regard  Him  as  our  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  His  blood,  and  receive  forgiveness  through 
the  merits  of  His  death.  As  one  with  Christ  in  this  respect  we  are 
••  saved  from  wrath,"  escape  "  condemnation,"  are  "  justified,"  and  led 
"  into  peace."    The  beams  of  the  Divine  love  and  complacency  which 
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&11  upon  Christ  alight  also  upon  us,  iiitasmuoh  as  we  axe  the  membem 
of  His  body,  or,  in  Paul's  profound  phrase,  "  we  are  in  Christ!*  He  is, 
moreover,  our  teacher,  and  we  therefore  bow  to  Him  as  an  intellectual 
Master.  It  is  not  open  to  us  to  canvass  His  words,  to  dispute  thek 
truthfulness  and  validity,  or  to  impair  their  force.  He  is  the  truth, 
and  all  that  He  spake  partook  of  His  own  perfection  and  is  accepted 
by  His  disciples  without  reserve.  He  may  often  pass  into  a  sphece 
where  reason  finds  hersdf  baffled  and  intuition  fails.  He  may  testify 
•of  things  which  He  (but  no  other)  has  seen,  and  which  cannot  now  be 
known  by  direct  or  sensible  knowledge,  but  because  we  trust  Him  we 
are  willing  to  "  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  and  to  ''  believe 
•even  where  we  cannot  prove."  And  as  Christ  is  likewise  the  King 
of  men,  our  faith  necessitates  practical  compliance  with  His  will, 
loyal  and  conscientious  devotion  to  His  cause  and  a  life-long  endeavour 
to  "  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

In  the  I^ew  Testament  tiie  passive  signification  of  the  word  irUrriq 
is  very  rarely  found.  But  in  such  places  as  Matt,  xxiil  23,  Bom.  iii 
3,  Gal.  V.  22,  and  Titus  ii.  10,  it  evidently  denotes  the  virtue  of  trust- 
worthiness, fidelity,  or  good  faith.  In  the  Septuagint,  however,  the 
word  is  invariably  used  in  this  passive  sense,  for  the  Hebrew  verb 
signifying  to  believe  or  trust  (theMiphil  V^t^T})  has  no  corresponding 
substantive,  and  the  word  n^^iotj  is  the  equivalent  of  our  constanqr 
or  fidelity.  The  adjectival  form  iriaro^  (faithful  or  believing)  occurs 
frequently  in  the  New  Testament  in  both  voices,  but  the  passive  pre- 
dominates. We  see  it  in  such  well-known  phrases  as  "  Grood  and 
faithful  servant "  (Matt.  xxv.  21—23),  "  Faithful  and  wise  steward  " 
(Luke  xiL  42),  "  Faithful  and  true  witness ''  (Eev.  i.  5,  iii.  14),  and 
many  others  of  similar  import.  As  applied  to  Christ's  disciples,  or 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively,  oi  wiaroc  seems  to  combine 
both  meanings.  They  who  have  faith  in  Jes]is  Christ  are,  also  faU^ 
fol  towards  Him. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  with  which  we  must  dose-— ^A« 
inseparable  connection  between  faith  and  fidelity — a  point  which  would 
«mply  repay  a  lengthened  discussion,  but  on  which  a  few  bare  hints 
must  now  suffice.  God  promises  to  us  the  spiritual  blessings  stored 
up  in  Christ  on  the  condition  that  we  exercise  faith  in  Him,  our  faith 
contemplating  Him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  all  His  offices  and 
relations ;  and  He  further  requires  us  to  be  faithful  unto  Christ  in  all 
these  offices  and  relations.  We  look  to  Him,  and  that  look  is  to  direct 
our  entire  ''walk  and  conversation,"  and  we  are  to  be  of  one  mind  with 
the  Lord.  Faith  and  fidelity  are  not,  strictiy  speaking,  sepaiate  or 
independent  graces,  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  grace.  One  is  the 
obverse,  the  other  is  the  reverse,  of  the  coin  which  bears  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  King.  One  is  the  root  of  tiie  plant,  which 
stidces  itself  deeply  and  firmly  into  the  earth ;  the  other  is  the  stem, 
which  shoots  upwards,  and  bears  upon  its  branches  signs  of  vigorous 
life— the  leaves,  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit  which  prove  it  to  be  Ji0 
cumberer  of  the  ground. 
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The  man  who  has  no  faith  cannot  be  faithful  He  cannot  have 
vividly  present  to  his  mind  a  pattern  of  excellence  to  which  he  must 
be  conformed,  he  is  conscious  of  no  imperious  necessity  constraining 
him,  as  being  not  his  own,  to  glorify  God  in  his  body  and  spirit  which 
are  the  Lord's ;  there  is  in  his  heart  no  incentive  to  stimulate,  no  en- 
couragement to  sustain  him  amid  the  inevitable  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  true  and  godly  Ufe.  To  those  who  have  no  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  grace,  the  duties  of  the  Christian  calling  must 
appear  hard  and  burdensome,  and  its  rewards  of  small  and  question- 
able worth. 

But  he  who  has  faith  must,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  his  faith,  be 
foithful.  His  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  leads  him  away  from  himseE  to 
the  "  Lord  that  bought  him."  His  life  is  spent  in  "  union  and  com- 
munion "  with  Him.  He  is  so  far  under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  who 
connot  lead  Him  astray.  He  makes  his  own  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
His  approbation  he  prefers  to  all  the  honour  that  cometh  from  men, 
and  His  frown  he  dreads  more  than  all  earthly  ilL  He  has  before  his 
mind,  in  the  image  of  Christ,  the  pattern  of  a  pure  and  perfect  life, 
which  proves  infinitely  attractive,  and  which,  amid  his  weakness  and 
lingering  sin,  rouses  him  to  a  noble  discontent.  The  gratitude  he 
feek  foT  the  unutterable  and  transcendent  love  of  which  his  faith  has 
made  him  a  recipient,  and  his  anticipation  of  the  glory  to  which  that 
love  will  lead  him  exert  over  his  heart  a  powerful  control  and  trans- 
form duty  into  pleasure  and  obligation  into  privilege.  His  faith  binds 
him  to  God,  and  secures  for  him,  as  the  gift  of  his  ascended  Lord,  the 
perpetual  presence  and  aid  of  that  Spirit  which  helpeth  our  infirmities, 
strengthens  us  with  all  might  in  the  inner  man,  and  is  to  us,  during 
the  time  of  our  sojourn  on  earth,  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  in 
heaven.  The  pleasures  of  the  world  may  often  present  strong  allure- 
ments, its  pursuits  be  distracting,  its  hostility  to  our  spiritual  growth 
powerful  and  unrelenting ;  but  in  view  of  what  our  faith  is  in  itself, 
of  the  Being  to  whom  it  unites  us,  and  of  the  prospects  it  opens  to 
us,  it  should  be  no  impossible  thing  for  us  to  obey  the  injunction,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred  as  a  summary  of  our  whole  duty,  "  Be 
thou  feithful  unto  death  and  I  wiU  give  thee  the  crown  of  life." 

J.  S. 
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A  PAPEE  BEAD  AT  A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION 

AT  ALLAHABAD. 

Br  Mrs.  Ethebington,  of  Benares. 


THE  subject  allotted  to  me  for  a  paper  is  so  very  large  and  general 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  very  definite  about  it,  and, 
though  ample  time,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  given  for 
the  preparation  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  as  an  excuse  for  its 
defects,  a  generally  busy  life,  the  duties  of  which  necessitate  absence 
from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cold  season. 

There  are  so  many  modes  of  missionary  operation  in  this  land, 
attended  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  by  such  varying 
results,  that  much  can  be,  and  has  been,  said  and  written,  both  for 
and  against  each  plan.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for 
a  new  missionary,  male  or  female,  anxious  to  avoid  a  mistake  which 
might  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  a  life,  to  adopt  that  course 
winch  shall  be  congenial  to  one's  own  feelings,  commensurate  with 
one's  abilities,  and  hopeful  as  to  result.  While  each  method  seems 
to  offer  specifid  attractions  to  different  minds,  and  no  method  stands 
prominent  as  alone  capable  of  bearing  the  test  of  success,  to  me  it 
seems  wise  to  regard  all  methods  as  good  and  necessary  in  accom- 
plishing the  great  end  we  have  in  view,  viz.,  to  bring  the  perishing  to 
Christ  that  He  may  save  them.  India  is  such  a  vast  and  varied 
country,  an  epitome,  as  it  were,  of  the  world,  that  there  is  no  land  in 
which  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  prepared  and  willing  to  do  anything 
and  everything,  and  no  motto,  in  regard  to  our  work,  more  becomes 
us  than  than  the  words  of  the  first  great  missionary  to  the  Gentiles, — 
''  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men  that  I  might  by  all  means  save 


some." 


There  is,  however,  one  department  of  Christian  labour  which,  though 
perhaps  the  latest  that  has  gained  the  serious  attention  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  by  no  means  the  last  in  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
it — I  mean  work  among  the  women  and  girls  of  India,  with  which  this 
paper  has  to  do.  All  missionary  societies,  and,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, all  missionaries,  are  agreed  as  to  its  importance ;  and,  in  not  a 
few  of  the  chief  centres  of  missionary  operations,  it  is,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  promising  branches  of  our  work  at  the  present 
time.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this  work  in  the  present  state  of  Indian 
society,  and  the  many  and  varied  difSculties  that  beset  it  on  eveiy 
hand,  only  indicate  its  importance,  and  ought  to  act  upon  us  as 
incentives  to  the  accomplishment  of  it.    With  the  present  generation 
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of  women  we  can,  I  think,  hope  to  do  but  very  little  ;  but  we  have 
in  the  girls  of  the  present  time  a  vast  and  promising  field  of  labour. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  as  much  money,  time,  and  labour  as  have  been 
devoted  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  merely  swelling  the  numbers 
of  boys  who  yearly  pass  the  university  examination  were  for  the  next 
twenty  years  expended  in  giving  a  plain,  practical,  and  Scriptural 
education  to  girls,  the  change  produced  in  native  thought  and  feeling 
would  be  far  greater  and  far  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity than  if  the  present  system,  which  turns  out  yearly  hundreds 
of  youths  who  are  supposed  to  know  something  of  everything,  but 
who  seldom  know  anything  of  Christ  and  of  His  truth,  were  persevered 
in  for  a  century. 

To  Christian  women  belongs  the  honour  of  initiating  this  work 
among  their  benighted  sisters  in  India,  and  they  alone  possess  the 
tact,  the  patience,  the  gentleness,  and»  let  me  add,  the  power  of 
endurance  which  are  indispensable  qualifications  in  all  who  undertake 
this  work.  I  say  power  of  endurance,  for  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
men  who  could  endure  for  hours,  day  after  day,  with  the  same  patient 
endurance  as  women,  the  close  oppressive  and  impure  atmosphere  of  the 
Zenana.  But  though  this  is  woman's  special  work  men  may  render 
material  aid  in  removing  the  difficulties  which  surround  it,  and  in 
bringing  about  those  social  reforms  which  must  precede  female  educa- 
tion, whether  in  the  day  or  the  Sunday  schooL 

Our  work,  then,  is  among  the  children ;  our  hopes  are  associated 
with  them  more  than  with  any  other  class ;  we  must,  therefore,  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  bring  them  under  our  influence.  I  have 
alluded  to  difficulties.  Now,  the  system  of  child  marriage  which 
prevails  throughout  this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest,  for  it  efTectually 
shuts  the  girls,  as  a  ckss,  out  of  our  Sunday-schools.  Once  married, 
however  young,  they  are  lost  to  us,  and  marriage,  as  a  rule,  takes 
place  just  at  the  age  when  they  are  becoming  susceptible  of  their 
earliest  and  deepest  religious  impressions.  It  needs,  then,  no  deep 
wisdom  or  foresight  to  see  that  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can  be 
done  by  us  for  the  women  or  girls  of  India  in  our  Sunday-schools  or 
elsewhere  till  the  abolition  of  this  terrible  social  evil  be  effected. 
That  it  is  a  terrible  evil  who  can  doubt  that  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
inner  social  life  of  the  people  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  misery,  disease,  and  degradation  into  which 
it  plunges  the  child,  as  a  wife  and  as  a  widow.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
removed  ?  Only,  I  think,  by  legislation ;  for  in  the  words  of  a  Hindu 
writer,  "  Hindu  society  can  only  be  renovated  when  it  is  entirely  re- 
constructed and  provided  with  an  enlightened  marriage  law."  It  is 
vain  to  look  for  reform  in  this  or  any  other  matter  from  the  people 
themselves ;  they  are  too  conservative,  too  apathetic,  even  if  they 
thought  reform  desirable,  to  seek  a  change.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  are  a  hundred  Hindus  to  be  found  who  are  sufficiently 
earnest  in  their  desire  that  the  system  of  child  marriage  should  be 
interfered  with  to  put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience  about  it     It 
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is  astounding  to  think  that  nussionaries  whose  voice  and  pen  were  at 
work,  both  in  India  and  in  England^  exposing  the  cruelty  of  the  suUee 
fire,  tiie  casting  of  infants  in  the  Ganges  at  Sanger,  the  exposure  of 
the  dying,  and  the  charak  paja,  should  for  so  long  have  looked  on  in 
silence  whilst  thousands  of  children  aie  yearly  committed  to  a  life 
from  which  death  is  a  happy  deliverance.  Missionaries  helped  to 
quench  the  suttee  fires,  but  they  seem  to  regard  with  indiiference,  or 
-despair,  an  evil  compared  with  which  suttee  was  comparatively  trifiii^. 
Where  suttee  killed  its  hundreds  child  marriage  slowly  slays  its  thou- 
sands. A  medical  lady  in  a  position  to  form  a  correct  opinion  declared 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cases  of  female  disease  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  treat  were  directly  traceable  to  marriage  at  an  immature  age; 
and,  were  this  the  time  and  the  place,  I  could  give  some  sad  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

After  some  years  of  constant  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  native 
society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  with  opportunities  for 
studying  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  women  such  as  but 
few  have,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  filling  our  Sunday-schools  with  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  girls  is  tb^ 
system  of  child  marriage,  and  that,  till  the  custom  be  aboHshed,  our 
success  in  this  and  in  every  other  attempt  to  raise  the  condition  of 
women  in  India  must  be  merely  nominal.  The  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  its  bearing  on  Sunday-school  work  among  the  women 
and  girls  of  India,  is  my  apology  for  what  may  appear  to  some  a 
digression  from  the  point  before  us. 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  collect  some  interesting  and  instructive  informa- 
tion regarding  Sunday-schools  for  girls,  their  methods  of  working  and 
prospects,  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  having  failed  to  do  so 
I  am  obliged  to  write  about  our  own  attempts  at  Benares.  As  they 
have  not  been  altogether  discouraging,  a  simple  account  of  how  we 
b^^  Sunday-school  work  there,  and  of  the  method  in  which  we  are 
tiying  to  carry  it  on,  may  be  interesting  and  suggestive  to  some  here. 
Sunday-schools  for  Hindu  girls  are  altogether  a  new  feature  of  our 
mission  work  in  Benares ;  indeed,  not  many  years  ago,  the  idea  of  a 
Sunday-school  for  heathen  children  in  the  heart  of  this  great  heathen 
city,  would  have  been  regarded  by  many  as  purely  chimerical  The 
fEu^t  that  such  schools  now  exist,  and  for  girls,  may  be  r^arded  as  one 
of  the  many  signs  that  unmistakably  indicate  the  slow  yet  certain 
change  that  is  creeping  over  the  people  of  even  this,  the  so-called 
''  sacied  city  of  the  Hindus." 

For  a  long  time  Miss  Joseph,  our  Zenana  teacher,  had  been  desirous 
of  starting  a  Sunday-school  in  connection  with  one  of  our  girls'  schools 
at  Baj  GhuEtt,  a  district  of  Benares,  but,  as  she  was  already  a  teacher 
in  our  English  Sunday-school,  I  objected  to  this  unless  she  could 
anange  the  work  of  the  week  so  as  to  secure  Saturday  as  a  day  of 
rest  Accordingly,  in  June  last  year  such  arrangements  as  would 
leave  one  day  in  the  week  free  were  made,  and  we  then  com- 
menced a  Sunday-school  at  Eaj  Ghat.     The  attendance  at  first  was 
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small,  only  about  twenty,  but  it  has  since  quadrupled,  being  now 
about  eighty.    When  the  pupils  in  the  other  city  schools  under  my 
superintendence  heard  of  the  Sunday-school  at  Raj  Ghat,  they,  of 
their  own  accord,  asked  me  to  have  a  Sunday-school  for  them  also.    For 
some  time  I  could  not  comply  with  their  request  owing  to  the  want 
of  Christian  teachers.    However,  in  September,  1875, 1  saw  my  way 
clear  to  attend  to  it  personally,  and  two  other  persons  having  offered 
their  services  about  this  time,  I  gladly  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
commenced  another  Sunday-school  on  the  26th  of  September.    The 
first  Sunday  morning  we  had  sixty-eight  present,  of  wham  twenty- 
three  were  women.    We  began  by  singing  a  Hindu  version  of  the 
hymn  "Whither,  pilgrims,  are  you  going  ? "  &c.     I  began  by  reading 
it  aloud,  and  having  done  so,  I  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  it     One  woman  said,  "  We  are  all  pilgrims,"  and  on  "being  asked 
to  explain  what  she  meant,  she  said,  *'  We  are  travelling  through  this 
world  and  trying  to  find  our  way  to  a  happy  place  when  we  have  to 
leave  this."     After  some  further  conversation,  during  which  all  were 
seated  together,  we  divided  them  into  classes,  and  gave  each  class  a 
lesson  from  a  picture  card  about  the  little  Hebrew  maid  who  waited 
on  Naaman's  wife.    We  could  not  finish  the  history  of  Naaman  then, 
but  limited  the  lesson  to  the  first  part  of  the  narrative,  making  the 
little  maiden  the  prominent  figure.     We  then  brought  the  classes 
together  again  and  sang  a  bhajan  (a  hymn  in  a  native  metre),  and  the 
hymn  "  There  is  a  happy  land,"  &c.,  in  Hindu.     After  this  I  asked 
them  if  they  knew  how  to  pray.     One  woman  who  had  been  for 
some  time  in  a  Zenana  school  of  the  Church  Mission  at  Benares,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  know,  we  must  kneel  down  and  fold  our  arms  so,  and  close 
our  eyes  thus,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  pulling  such  a  long 
and  doleful  face  that  most  of  the  others  burst  out  laughing,  and  I 
could  not  forbear  a  smile.     I  explained  to  them  that  the  outward 
manner  is  no  essential  part  of  prayer,  that  God  does  not  regard  the 
attitude  of  the  body  but  looks  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart    "  Still,"  I 
said,  "  our  attitude  in  approaching  such  a  great  and  glorious  Being 
should  be  expressive  of  reverence  and  humility,  and  we  should  close 
our  eyes  so  that  no  outward  object  may  distract  our  attention  from 
Him  whom  we  address."    I  then  told  them  that  once,  when  Jesus 
was  on  earth,  His  disciples  asked  Him  to  teach  them  how  to  pray,  and 
that  He  taught  them  a  beautiful  prayer.  I  then  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  to 
them,  and  drew  their  attention  to  God's  wondrous  condescension  in 
permitting  us  to  address  Him  as  a  FatheiL    I  then  said,  "  We  will  now 
kneel  down  and  make  use  of  the   same  words  in  praying  to  our 
Heavenly  Father."    At  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
tittering  when  they  knelt;  I  therefore  drew  their  attention  to  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Being  we  were  about  to  address,  and  the 
duty  of  behaving  properly  whilst  doing  so.     When  they  were  all 
perfectly  quiet  I  repeated  slowly  and  distinctly  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
they  all  repeated  each  petition  after  me. 
I  iiave  Utherto  observed  the  same  order,  except  that  I  commence 
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either  by  reading  some  suitable  passage  of  Scripture  about  which  we 
usually  have  a  little  conversation,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  pupils  are 
questioned  regarding  the  previous  Sunday's  lesson,  and  then  one  of 
the  teachers  offers  up  a  short  prayer.  We  generally  sing  several 
lihajana  or  hymns,  and  always  conclude  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
attendance,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  varied  much.  It  has 
been  as  low  as  sixteen  and  as  high  as  eighty-six ;  but  the  average 
attendance  in  this  school  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  forty. 
Many  of  the  women  who  came  at  lirst,  attracted  probably  by  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  have  left  altogether ;  a  few  who  came  from  mere 
curiosity  once  or  twice  never  returned  ;  others,  who  would  continue  to 
come,  are  prevented  by  their  people  at  home.  One  girl  said  that  her 
friends  told  her  that  if  she  continued  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school  she  and 
the  other  girls  would  all  become  Christians,  but  she  replied  that  it  did 
not  matter  what  she  became  if  only  she  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
schooL  The  singing  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  a  strong  attrac- 
tion to  the  pupils,  both  women  and  children.  They  like  to  sing  the 
English  metres,  but  never  seem  to  enjoy  them  half  so  much  as  they 
enjoy  the  Ihajafis  or  hymns  in  their  own  metres  and  with  their  own 
tunes. 

Most  of  the  women  who  come  to  our  Sunday-schools  are  r^ular 
attendants  at  our  day-schools  also,  and  some  of  them  are  pupils  of  the 
Government  medical  class  recently  formed  here  by  the  civU  surgeon, 
the  pupils  of  which  were  selected  from  the  schools  under  my  change. 
That  the  women  take  pleasure  in  the  Sunday-school  and  desire  to 
continue  their  attendance  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
requested  me  to  allow  them  leave  of  absence  from  the  day-school 
on  Saturday,  that  they  may  attend  on  that  day  to  their  household 
duties  instead  of  on  Simday,  that  so  they  may  be  free  to  attend  the 
Simday-schooL  On  several  occasions  two  or  three  of  them  have 
accompanied  one  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  school  to  a  Hindustani 
service,  and  have  expressed  their  pleasure  in  being  permitted  to  be 
present  and  to  witness  Christian  worship.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  our  mode  of  worship  were  more  extensively  made  known  to,  not 
only  the  women,  but  the  men  also.  Thousands  of  those  who  listen  to 
preaching  in  the  bazaars  and  melas,  and  receive  tracts,  &c.,  have  no 
idea  of  our  form  of  worship,  nor  have  they,  as  they  ought  to  have,  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  The  simple,  spiritual  mode  of  Christian 
worship  would,  I  think,  to  many  a  devout  Hindu  or  Mohau\medan,  be 
far  more  expressive  than  all  the  angry  declamation  and  discussion  he 
might  hear  in  the  streets  for  a  year.  Our  chapel,  instead  of  being  in 
the  mission  compound,  should  be  away  from  it  among  the  people,  and 
should  have  a  wide  ever  open  entrance  so  that  people  might  see  &om 
without  all  that  is  going  on  inside.  Pulpits  and  pews  are  simply  a 
nuisance,  and  should  never  be  introduced  into  places  of  won^p 
intended  for  natives. 

The  children  of  our  Saj  Ghat  school  also  largely  attend  the  Sunday- 
school  there,  and  eyen  the  women  teachers  said  that  they  would  like 
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to  come  if  a  holiday  were  given  them  on  Saturday.  This  has,  of  course, 
been  granted,  and  now  they  attend  regularly.  The  tickets  and  picture 
cards  are  a  great  attraction  in  this  as  in  aU  the  schools,  to  old  and 
young,  and  the  singing  is  an  indispensable  element,  giving  life  to  it  all. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  movement  of  thiis  kind  could  be 
made  in  the  heart  of  such  a  city  as  Benares  without  exciting  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  catch  at  any 
opportunity  to  oppose  the  spread  of  truth  in  this  land.  I  was,  there- 
fore, not  surprised  to  find  that  a  letter  had  been  written  to  the 
Pioneer  newspaper  by  a  native  who  professed  great  indignation  on 
hearing  that  a  number  of  Hindu  chilc&en  "  had  been  induced  to  join 
in  a  prayer  involving  terms  of  Christian  doctrine."  The  editor  made 
it  the  occasion  of  giving  what  he  called  "  friendly  advice  "  to  mis- 
sionaries generally,  the  drift  of  which  was  that  we  should  just  rest 
satisfied  and  let  things  be  as  they  are,  and  not  on  any  account  attempt 
by  any  means  to  lift  our  heathen  fellow-creatures  out  of  the  terrible 
degradation  into  which  Hinduism  has  dragged  them. 

In  bringing  this  rough  paper  to  a  close  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  that  may  be  of  use  to  others  engaged  in  a  similar 
work  to  that  which  I  have  described. 

1.  If  you  have  day-schools  for  girls  or  women  connect  with  them 
Stmday-schools,  and  for  this  purpose  close  your  day-schools  on 
Saturday.  Neither  teachers  nor  chilcten  should  be  expected,  especially 
in  such  a  climate  as  this,  to  attend  school  ever}'-  day  in  the  week.  If 
you  go  about  it  in  the  right  manner  and  with  the  right  spirit,  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  in  filling  your  Sunday-schools  with  heathen 
girls  than  you  have  in  filling  your  day-school,  probably  not  so  much. 

2.  The  Sunday-school  should  not  be  held  in  a  private  house,  church, 
or  chapel  if  you  can  avoid  it,  but  in  the  same  building  as  the  day- 
school  ;  and  if  the  school  be  among  the  people  in  the  town  or  city 
where  you  live  so  much  the  better.  Eather  than  use  a  church  or 
chapel  hire  a  native  house.  We  must  take  the  Sunday-school  to  the 
people,  consult  their  convenience  and  not  our  own,  and  have  every- 
thing about  it  as  open  and  public  as  possible. 

3.  Make  the  Sunday-school,  which  should  never  be  held  for  more 
than  an  hour,  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible.  The  walls  should 
be  ornamented  with  bright  coloured  pictures,  maps,  &c.,  which  are 
now  easily  ptocured;  and  there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
tickets  with  neat  borders  and  simple  short  texts,  and  plenty  of  picture 
cards  and  books.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Mission  Press  at  Lucknow.  I  have  had  some  tickets  printed  for  our- 
selves at  the  Baptist  Mission  Press  in  Calcutta  which  are  very  neat, 
atid  preferable,  I  think,  to  the  large  yellow  ones  used  by  the  American 
Mission  in  Lucknow. 

4  On  no  account  have  heathen  or  Mohammedan  teachers  in  the 
Sunday-school,  whatever  you  may  be  compelled  to  do  in  your  day- 
school.  In  the  Sunday-school  such  people  are  worse  then  useless, 
they  are  positively  mischievous,  and  will  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 
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One  of  our  greatest  drawbacks  in  Benares  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
suitable  Christian  teachers ;  still,  I  would  rather  have  no  Sundaj-school 
thui  one  taught  by  those  who  are  not  Christians.  1%en,  again,  the 
teachers  should  have  a  good  practical  kiiowle<^  of  the  languagp 
spoken  by  the  pupils.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  meet  with  su^ 
people,  for  many  who  otherwise  may  know  a  lar^age  find  themselves 
at  sea  when  attempting  to  impart  religious  truth.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  terms  that  must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be 
employed,  and  explained. 

5.  Again,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  Sunday-school  at  such 
an  hour  of  the  day  as  will  not  hinder  children  from  attending.  We 
should  avoid  interfering  with  the  household  duties,  which  largely 
devolve  upon  Hindu  girls,  and  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  giils 
in  Sunday-schools  have  grinding,  cooking,  &c.,  to  attend  to  at  home. 
After  some  experiments  we  have  found  that  between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  morning  is  the  time  most  convenient  for  all  parties: 

As  regards  the  results  of  Sunday-school  teaching  I  feel  that  the 
less  now  said  the  better.  It  is  far  too  soon  for  us  to  look  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  result  that  we  can  hope  will  prove  good  and  per- 
manent. We  ought  not  to  expect  fruit  before  the  tree  is  planted^  and 
as  regeoxLs  Sunday-schools  for  women  and  girls  in  India,  what  have  we 
as  yet  done  beyond  looking  round  hei'e  and  theie  for  a  suitable  soil  or 
waiting  for  an  opportime  season  in  which  to  plant  our  tree  ?  The  s 
of  India  is  doubtless  productive,  and  the  Sunday-school,  though  an 
exotic  &om  a  far-off  land,  will  in  time  take  as  firm  and  deep  root  here 
as  it  has  in  less  sunny  climes,  if  when  planted  we  tend  it  carefully, 
and  above  all  pray  timt  the  dews  of  Heaven  may  abundantly  fall  upon 
it  But  in  our  impatience  let  us  not  act  the  part  of  children  in 
endangering  the  life  of  our  tree  by  constantly  pulling  it  up  to  see 
whether  it  has  taken  root. 


OF  THE  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED. 

m. 


*  'Embata^^Iu  Paper  No.  II.  tihflre  aie  sereial  clerical  xmstakee  wUck  fha  readerwSl 
fleaee  to  conect  :~>Page  217,  for  D*^  zead  D!)2i ;  for  apavi|»  zead  «f «y<»;  page  218^ 
for  vXiBfOii  read  ZxaBpo^, 

riUULE  classical  usage  of  certain  words  referred  to  in  our  last  paper 

-L     must  not  pass  away  from  our  view  without  some  further  remark. 

We  do  not  intend  to  meet  the  case  by  courUer  assertions;  but  by 

pointing  to  a  few  instances  in  which,  we  believe,  it  will  be  made 
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maoifeat  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  maintain  a  certain  hypothesis,  this 
advocates  of  annihilation  have  forgotten  the  first  laws  of  verbal 
criticism.  Homer — Odys.  x.  250  and  421 — uses  SXeffpo^  **  destruction'' 
of  the  magic  arts  of  Circe  in  turning  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into 
swine.  But  this  may  be  "  mere  poetry  "  (!).  Do  not  the  poets,  how^ 
ever,  generally  use  words  in  their  obvious,  popular  s^ose,  rather  than 
in  their  more  remote  meaning,  and  cumbered  with  definitions  and 
speculative  notions  of  groping  philosophers  ?  AiroiXXvfs^  or  t/o,  is 
•chiefly  used  by  Homer  in  relation  to  slaying  and  killing  in  battle*^ 
IL  y.  758.  Also  of  demolition  of  anything,  or  laying  waste  of  towns 
And  countries — ^IL  v.  648.  Also  to  ^e  loss  of  life — Odys.  xiL  350  ; 
H  xvi.  861,  Sometimes  it  means  to  be  undone,  or  ruined — 
Odys.  X.  27.  Many  similar  quotations  could  be  made  from  most  of 
the  leading  Greek  writers,  both  of  prose  and  poetry.  These  are  a  few 
examples  to  show  the  peciUiar  boldness  needful  to  enable  anyone  to 
insist  upon  the  "high-sounding"  annihilation  as  the  only  l^itimate 
sense  in  which  the  language  of  these  writers  can  be  understood !  Why 
not  find  us  the  verb  "  to  annihilate"  in  a  pure  and  simple  form  amongst 
loLtia  or  Greek  roots,  if  the  idea  be  so  ancient  and  so  essential  to  the 
solution  of  questions  of  deepest  moment  to  mankind,  as  certain 
modem  writers  would  have  us  understand  it  to  be  ?  The  current 
beliefe,  and  the  structure  of  ancient  mjrthologies,  are  entirely  opposed 
to  the  modern  notion  of  annihilation*  Transmigration,  or  Metempsy- 
chosis, was  an  ancient  doctrine  strongly  defined  in  all  the  early  faiths 
of  men.  Though  deeply  debased  by  sin,  and  thrust  to  the  lowest 
grades  of  existence,  not  a  word  is  uttered  about  extinction  of  existence, 
but  an  ascent,  by  successive  births,  as  so  many  steps,  back  to  the  deity. 
Even  the  Nenaana  of  the  Hindoo  is  not  annihilation,  but  absorption 
into  the  deity.  Homer,  Odys.  xL  206,  has  been  referred  to  to  prove 
that  the  soul-existence  of  the  Greeks  is  only  as  a  "shadow  or  a 
dream."  Be  it  so.  Can  any  shadow  exist  without  its  substance,  any 
dream  occur  to  a  nonentity  ? 

Few  have  been  the  minds,  in  any  age,  and  singular  their  order  and 
bias,  who  have  leaned  towards  annihilation,  and  now  it  is  exhibited  as 
a  "  relief  theory  "  in  relation  to  certain  phases  of  moral  government, 
fer  too  deep  and  momentous  to  be  settled  by  merely  speculative  and 
possibly  erroneous  theories  of  existence !  The  methods  adopted  and 
the  attitude  of  mind  evinced  by  many  word  critics,  upon  this  and  many 
other  theological  questions,  remind  us  forcibly  of  Cowper's  lines : — 

"  Learned  philologiBts  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  spaoe, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
From  Qaul  to  Qreeoei  and  into  Noah*s  Ark." 

(Cowper*s  *'  Betirement.") 

But  the  usages  of  language  amongst  the  sacred  writers  is  a  matter 
of  far  greater  moment  with  us  than  the  ttms  loqicendi  of  the  dassioa. 
Our  position  is,  that  the  sacred  writers  do  not  use  the  words  bearing 
on  this  controversy  in  the  rigid  sense  of   annihilation,  absolute 
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destruction  of  mere  existence,  unconscious  punishment,  etc.,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  unwise  and  unsafe  to  build  the  theory  of  annihi- 
lation upon  those  terms. 

Can  any  one,  for  instance,  insist  upon  the  idea  of  annihilation  in 
connection  with  the  word  airoWvfAi  (wliich  means  to  destroy  or 
perish)  in  the  following  Scriptures  ? : — Matthew  ii.  13 — "  Herod  sought 
the  young  child  to  ^strai^  Him."  Mark  iii  6 — "  Sought  how  they 
might  destroy  Him  "  (Christ).  Luke  ix.  24 — ''  Whosoever  will  lose  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it."  Luke  xv. — "  If  he  lose  one  sheep,"  etc., 
"  goeth  after  that  which  is  lost  until  he  find  it "  (!).  The  prodigal  was 
fo^.  John  xi.  50 — "  That  the  whole  nation  perish  not."  Jolm  xviii. 
14 — **  One  should  die  for  the  people."  2  Corinthians  iv.  3 — "  Gospel 
.  .  .  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,"  2  Peter  iii.  6 — ►"  World  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished^  1  Peter  i  7* — "  Gold  which  perishethJ'^ 
What,  gold  be  annihilated  ? 

The  word  uTrtoKeia  is  often  used  in  cases  where  annihilation  cannot 
be  fairly  associated  with  its  meaning.  Matthew  xxvi  8 — concerning 
the  ointment,  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  tvaste'*  Mark  xiv.  7. — ** Tins 
waste  of  ointment."  2  Peter  ii.  1 — "  Damnable  heresies."  Acts  xxv. 
16 — "Bomans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die.*' 

It  is  frequently  rendered,  in  our  version,  by  the  word  perdition, 
which  shows  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  translators, 
a  sense  far  away  from  annihilation. 

The  word  SXeOpo^ — destruction — ^is  only  used  four  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  neither  its  use  nor  its  derivation  wiU  sustain  the  idea 
of  annihilation.  It  it  used  in  the  classics  in  the  sense  of  "ruin, 
destruction,  death,  lost,  undone,  unhappy,  worthless,"  etc.  A  thing  or 
person  mischievous  and  worthless.  Much  importance  is  attached  to 
2  Thessalonians  i.  9,  where  we  read  of  everlasting  destruction. 
(oXeOpov  almviov.)  But  if  it  be  a  strong  phrase  seeming  to  point 
towaxtls  the  sinner's  extinction,  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  forbid 
this  inference,  for  it  is  a  conscious  condition,  something  which  is  to  be 
felt,  as  the  word  naova-iy  shows. 

TitTovaivis  only  used  in  this  one  Scripture,  which  is  very  remarkable, 
as  it  comes  from  the  Greek  rito,  to  pay,  repay,  avenge,  chastise. 
Literally,  therefore,  the  wicked  are  to  suffer  a  punishment  consisting 
of  destruction,  or  cutting  off  "  fix>m  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the 
glory  of  His  power."  This  view  of  the  passage  is  sustained  by  the 
various  translations,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  as  the  French  (Msurtin's 
version),  the  Italian,  the  Douay,  the  Eheims,  the  German  (Lutheran)  and 
the  Spanish,  and  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  critics  and  interpreters, 
as  wcdl  as  by  classical  usage. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  certain  passages  in  the  old  Testament 
which  speak  of  "  destruction,"  "  consuming,"  etc.,  as  literally  meaning 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  annihilated.  Sudi  words  from  the  Hebrew 
as  ^XD — to  corrupt,  mar,  spoil — is  used  often  for  moral  deterioration,  as 

*  The  itaUoixed  word  in  each  pateago  ia  the  English  equivalent  for  the  Qreek. 
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in  Jeremiah  xii.  10 — "  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vineyard.* 
Hosea  xiii  9 — "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself." 

God  looked  upon  the  earth  before  the  deluge,  and  behold  it  was 
corrupt  (destroyed). — Gen.  viL  12,  13.  There  is  no  annihilation  here, 
nor  in  the  Greek  terms  used  in  the  Septuagint  translation  "T'lH — He 
perished,  was  lost,  undone,  destroyed,  broken.  In  Proverbs — "Ex- 
pectation of  the  wicked  shall  perish,*'  Psalm  cxix.  176 — "  Gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep."  Psalm  xxxvii.  20,  we  read  of  the  wicked 
consuming  like  smoke,  or  in  or  with  smoke.  The  Chaldee  Par. 
renders  it  thus  :  "  They  shaU  be  consumed  in  the  smoke  of  Gehenna.** 

The  verb  nbs — ^to  finish,  waste,  ruin,  decay — is  used.  "  In  smoke 
shall  they  consume  "  p^3  '^^??)-  But  the  >?ord  Itt?^  is  used  of  the 
Divine  anger.     In  Psalm  Ixxx.  4  we  read,  "  How  long,  0  Lord  God 

of  hosts,  wilt  Thou  be  arigry'*  (literally  p??'? — ^wilt  Thou  smoke) 
"  against  the  prayer  of  Thy  people  ?" 

But  the  consuming  of  the  wicked,  noted  in  these  and  similar 
Scriptures,  cannot  mean  annihilation;  at  least,  David  did  not  so 
understand  the  words.  He  said  (Psalm  cxix.  81),  "  My  soxxl  fainidh 
(consumeth)  for  Thy  salvation."  Job  said  (ch.  ix.  22),  *'  He  destroyeth 
(n^Dp)  the  perfect  and  the  wicked."  Septuagint :  Mcyav  Kai  Svvd(n'7jr 
aTToXkvti  ofyyrj.  Clearly,  the  theory  of  annihilation  proves  too  much 
in  these  cases.  Similar  criticism  could  be  presented  and  amplified 
upon  such  words  as  IDHt^  or  ^'*3^ — killed,  corrupted,  destroyed,  and 
spoiled ;  and  DDO — to  faint,  or  melt,  to  become  refuse,  &c.,  and  upon 
other  words  of  a  similar  character ;  but  we  merely  give  these  instances 
to  show  the  extreme  position  taken  by  those  who  stultify  themselves 
by  a  literal,  materialistic,  and  unphilosophical,  as  well  as  unscriptural, 
use  of  words.  The  Hebrew  word  n^iD  (death),  and  the  Greek  0avaTo<;, 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  did  David  regard  his  child 
as  extinct  when  he  said,  "  He  shall  not  return  to  me,  but  I  shall  go 
to  him  "  ?  But  we  are  to  be  scared  into  adoption  of  the  dogma  by 
the  magic  of  the  sound,  or  the  mystery  of  the  "second  death** 
{B€VT€po<;  Bavaros).  But  the  ca'iting  of  the  wicked  into  the  lalce  is 
defined  as  the  "second  death."  Not  their  anniliiiation,  but  their 
'  having  their  part,  portion — fiipo^,  share — in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone ;  which  is  tlie  second  death." 

We  have  thus  furnished  many  clear  examples  of  Hebrew  ^id 
Greek  words  used  in  Holy  Scripture  to  portend  the  sinner's  doom, 
which  by  the  same  writers  are  frequently  used  in  a  sense  clearly 
excluding  the  idea  of  anniliiiation,  and  implying  loss,  ruin,  and  dete- 
rioration. Can  it  be  possible,  therefore,  that  any  fair  critic  will  yet 
insist  on  extinction  of  existence,  or  annihilation,  as  the  only  idea 
intended  by  these  writers  to  be  conveyed  to  us  t  But  if  they  held 
any  other  view  of  the  words  they  were  constantly  using,  how  are  we 
to  determine  that  they  wished  us  to  understand  that  they  were 
teaching  the  dogma  of  anniliiiation?  Tlieir  uniform,  varied,  but 
withal  consistent  use  of  language  will  not  uphold  that  theory,  but  is 
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ftdly  coiKoborative  of  the  opposite  iaterpretatioa.  Was  there  any- 
thing in  their  religious  opinions,  antecedently  considered,  to  favour 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  render  it  probable  that  when 
speaking  of  the  future  condition  of  men  they  meant  this  ?  We  fear- 
lessly  answer,  No.  But  there  was  very  much  which  points  towards, 
if  it  does  not  absolutely  prove,  the  contrary  opinion — viz.,  the  one  held 
generally  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  tiiat  the  isJbe  of  the  wicked  is 
one  of  just  judgment,  conscious  suffering,  of  which  no  end  is  revealed. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  both  before  and  also  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
•concerning  Sheol,  or  Hades,  clearly  proves  that  they  believed  in  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  Balaam  desired  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  his  last  end,  or  afUrstcUe,  might  be 
like  his.  Elihu,  in  speaking  with  Job  (ch.  xxxiv.  22),  emphatically 
teaches  the  same  truth.  "  There  is  no  darkness  CHfl^n — aoaheck),  nor 
shadow  of  death  (ni-a^S — tzalmaeth),  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
may  hide  themselves." 

A  thing  may  be  said  to  be  dsstroyed  when  it  is  unfit  for  its  former 
relations  and  conditions  of  being.  So  the  sinner  is  now  lost,  to 
JuiroKw'Ko^  dead,  perishing,  because  he  is  in  every  sense  unfitted  for  the 
first  end  and  conditions  of  his  being ;  but  he  is  not  annihilated  or  in- 
-capacitated  for  pain  or  pleasure.  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  all  their 
teachings  tacitly  recognise  the  future  existence  of  man  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  felicity  or  woe,  and  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
race  is  implied  and  involved  in  their  teachings.  The  theory  of  annihi- 
lation puts  an  extreme  construction  upon  words  seeming  to  favour  the 
hypothesis  and  overlooks  the  fact  of  their  frequent  use  in  a  very  different 
sense.  If  there  be  but  a  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  this  being  the  true 
position  of  these  questions,  then  it  is  both  fooUsh  and  hurtful  to  men 
to  hold  out  to  them  views  of  future  retribution  which  may  prove 
contrary  to  the  dread  facts  of  the  case.  If  my  neighbour's  house  be 
burning  is  it  true  kindness  to  go  and  say,  "Probably  your  house  will  be 
on  fire  just  now  1"  Let  me  rather  shock  him  by  the  terrible  news  and 
thus  save  him,  than  confirm  indifference  by  feeble  and  doubtful  re- 
presentations. We  conclude  that  the  uses  of  language  and  the  style 
of  writing  amongst  inspired  penmen  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  partial 
and  hazardous  methods  of  interpretation  by  which  the  annihilation 
theory  is  sought  to  be  maintained. 

V. — ^The  Bible  terms,  life  and  death,  are  used  by  the  advocates  of 
annilation,  and  the  "Life  in  Christ"  theory  in  a  manner  which 
ignores  their  special  and  peculiar  significancy. 

Now  the  word  davaro^,  death,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  about 
130  times,  about  30  of  which  relate  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
wicked.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  it  cannot  mean  annihi- 
lation when  used  to  describe  the  moral  condition  of  man,  estranged 
from  God,  who  is  "  dead  while  he  lives."  Nor  can  it  mean  extinction 
•of  existence,  or  consciousness  when  it  relates  to  natural  death.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  annihilation  admit  and  teach 
iMs.    What  then  can  they  mean  when,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the 
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sml,  thejsay  "  death  just  meaais  deafcli,"  and  **  destruction  just  means 
destruction  "  ?  Death,  as  we  see  it,  does  not  annihilate  the  wicked, 
for  they  have  survived  it  as  only  introductory  to  the  ''  second  death." 
But  vre  are  invited  specially  to  consider  this  ^  Sevrepo^  davaro^"  aa  a 
imal  and  conclusive  evidence  of  extinction  of  existence.  But.  if  the 
first  death  does  not  annihilnte,  what  proof  have  we  that  the  aeeond 
will  ?  It  is  defined  as  the  "  casting  of  death  and  Hades  into  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,"  as  the  casting  of  liars^  etc.,  into  the  lake.  Not 
their  annihilation,  but  the  **  having  their  part  in  the  lake."  It  is  to 
contain  than,  not  ^tmgaish  them!  The  sinners  are  to  be  Jmrt 
[aSiiCf)6ff,  injured)  of  the  second  death.  Why  were  we  not  told  that 
this  desfth  should  destroy  (extinguish  as  our  opponents  would  have  it), 
those  who  are*  subject  to  it?  No  !  Not  one  word  of  this  tenor  is  to 
be  found  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  word  ^cai^,  life,  is  also  laigely  used  in  Qna  controversy.  But 
the  scriptural  use  of  it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  all  the  theories 
which  deny  the  *'  natural  immortality  of  man."  The  ''  death  and  the 
life "  of  Scripture  ase  special  and  specific.  The  death  is  consistent 
with  existence,  physical  and  metaphysical,  for  man  is  "  dead  whUe  he 
liveth, "  and  the  life  is  special,  ibr  it  consists  in  the  "  renewing  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mind  ",  not  in  reconstruction  of  being,  or  restoration  from 
non-exLstence.  Adam's  loss  was  not  physical  life  but  spiritual,  and 
this  loss  neither  destroyed  his  moral  agency j  nor  his  existence.  This  is 
our  '^  death  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  which,  however,  leaves  man 
possessor  of  a  being  and  powers  which  can  bear  the  just  demerit  of  his 
^^  alienation  from  the  life  of  Ood'^  No  evidence  can  be  found  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  existence,  or  non-existence,  are  brought  into  contrast^, 
but  conditions  of  being,  which  are  called  "  life  and  death,"  "  blessing  and 
cursing,"  so  that, ''  he  that  believeth  on  the  Christ  is  passed  out  of  the. 
death  into  iheHfe"  [iK  rov  davarav  ekrrfv  2fc^v),  John  v.  24,  and 
1  John  iii  14  That  spiritual  life  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  life 
everlasting  wxU  surely  not  be  denied  in  the  face  of  Christ's  owol  de- 
finition, "  This  is  the  life  eternal  ( iK/ny  Sc  iariv  ri  aUoyios  i»v)  ^^^^ 
thi^  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent,"  John  xviL  3.  So  aUo  the  spiritual  death  is  the  same 
in  its  noiture  with  wha;t  is  called  eternal  death.  There  is  no  true 
antithesis  between  the  two  conditions  if  it  be  not  so.  ChiiBt  is  not 
said  to  give  to  man  a  soul  ('>^xv)  ^^^  ^^  (S<^)  ^  ^  special  c(mdition 
of  being.  .He  does  not  give  His  life  for  our  sinii,  but  His  soul  fax,  or 
unto,  our  life.  (See  the  foUowing  passages  where  '^vxn  is  iU6d  and 
translated  life— Matt  xx.  28;  John  x.  11,15, 17;  1  John  iii  16.) 
He  could  not  have  surrendered  his  distinctive^  peculiar  life  for  us»but 
His  soui  was  made  an  offering  for  sin,  and  our  salvation  was  the 
grand  end  in  view.  Jesus  brings  us  into  the  same  condition  of  moral 
and  spiritual  being  with  Himself ;  He  restores  to  us  the  image  and 
likeness  (h«wv,  er  ofiouoaiv)  of  God.  There  is  not  one  par^e  of 
evidence  in  Scripture  that  the  '*  second  death  "  annihilates  those  who 
have  their  '*part  or  portion  "  in  it.    The  fallen  angels  are  a  proof  that 
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mere  existence  is  not  the  thing  suspended  upon  the  integrity  of  moral 
agents!  They  still  exist,  and  possess  great  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  But  have  they  suffered  no  loss  ?  If  disobedience  involves, 
annihilation,  surely  it  should  have  been  so  in  their  case  !  Is  it  urged 
that  they  are  undergoing  temporary  punishment  as  a  suitable  prelude 
to  annihilation  ?  Which,  then,  is  their  proper  pimishment,  the  penal 
condition,  in  the  everlastirig  fire,  prepared  for  them,  or  the  final 
termination  by  extinction  of  being  ?  Here  is  a  problem  laiger  far 
than  that  which  pertains  to  man's  condition  and  destiny !  We  con- 
clude that  the  Scripture  use  of  life  and  djeaJth,  eternal  life  and  the 
second-  death,  must  be  miserably  perverted  before  existeTice  versus  fwm- 
existence  can  be  exhibited  as  the  solution  of  those  grave  questions 
connected  with  the  moral  condition  and  destiny  of  accountable  beings,, 
as  men  and  angels  are. 

The  "  destruction  of  death ''  is  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  annihilation 
school,  as  if  it  magically  settled  the  whole  controversy !  But  this  is 
predicated  only  of  its  relations  to  the  righteous.  The  death  of  the 
body  is  swallowed  up  of  life  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ 
(1  Cor.  XV.  54 — 57).  Spiritual  death  is  vanquished  by  the  renovating 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  believers ;  and  the  second  death  is  put  beyond 
the  power  of  hurting  them,  as  it  will  do  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
not  written  in  "  the  book  of  the  life  '*  {jrj  fiifiXM  rrj^  ^anjsi)  Eev.  xx.  15. 
"  The  Zanib's  book  of  the  life  "  (t^  fit/Skim  t§9  ^tatj^  rod  apvioii),  Kev. 
xxi.  27.  After  the  resurrection  and  the  abolishing  of  death  there 
rernsina  iiiQ  ** second  deaih!'  "And  death  and  Hades  were  cast  into 
{ipKriOriirav)  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death.  And  all  tlie 
unrighteous  '*  shall  have  their  jpar^  in  this  lake  of  fire."  Such  are  the 
terribly  explicit  definitions  of  the  "second  death ! "  and  on  those  who 
taste  it  the  wrath  of  God  " shall  abide'' 

Such  statements  are  at  an  infinite  remove  from  annihilation  I 

As  a  last  resort,  we  are  told  that  such  language  is  highly  fijgurative, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  relied  on  as  the  basis  of  the  terrible  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  Well,  be  it  so— what  then?  Why  the 
weapon  cuts  both  ways.  Heaven  is  described  in  figurative  language. 
Will  it  be  contended  that  no  definite  view  of  heaven  may  be  formed 
on  that  account  ?  Is  heaven  a  fabulous  region,  and  are  its  exalted 
life  and  joys  a  poetic  fiction  because  set  forth  in  figures  ? 

The  reason  for  figures  in  both  cases  is  this,  the  abstract  ideas  are 
too  deep  to  be  represented  without  them,  the  language  of  earth  cannot 
reach  their  transcendent  grandeur  and  solemn  importance.  But  the 
same  rules  of  interpretation  must  be  applied  in  both  cases  without 
fear  of  results.  The  same  inspiration  directed  the  sacred  writers  in 
both  instance3,  and  it  is  ours  to  bow  with  a  docile  spirit  to  what  they 
teaeh  us. 

VI. — ^The  annihilation  theory  ignores  the  fact  that  words  and 
statements  are  used  in  Scripture  as  clearly  denoting  the  consciousness 
of  the  wicked  in  their  miseiy,  as  any  which  are  used  to  set  forth  the 
conscious  blissful  life  of  the  righteous. 
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The  words  of  Dr.  Petavel,  with  many  others,  justify  the  objection 
now  raised.  He  says,  "  Our  aim  is  not,  therefore,  as  ia  generally 
supposed,  to  limit  the  duration  of  eternal  pujiishment ;  but  rather  to 
argue  that  it  involves  final  destruction,  in  other  words,  an  eternal 
deprivation  of  life,  an  eternal  loss  of  existence  "  ("  Struggle  for  Eternal 
Xife,"  page  25). 

This  is  certainly  a  sufficiently  bold  position,  intended  to  meet  the 
difficulty  connected  with  the  perpetuity  of  punishment,  and  also  the 
question  of  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  of  it.  The  criticism,  of 
which  it  is  the  climax,  is  a  literary  curiosity  !  "  With  regard  to  the 
word  here  translated,  'everlasting'  {teoXao'iv  al<ayloy),  we  must 
observe  that,  when  it  qualifies  an  act,  eternity  is  not  always  the 
attribute  of  the  act  itself,  but  applies  to  the  result  of  the  act.  Thus, 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  obtained  *  eternal  redemption,'  eternal  in  its 
results,  although  the  act  of  redemption  was  accomplished  in  one  day, 
on  the  Cross.  In  the  same  episUe,  we  read  of  '  eternal  judgment,' 
where  evidently  the  efiects  alone  of  the  judgment  are  to  be  eternal." 
•(See  Hebrews  ix.  12.)  Surely  the  eternal  redemption  aUyyiav  Xvrpaxriv, 
is  a  simple  and  consistent  phrase !  Alcovtov  eternal,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  continuance  of  the  act,  but  qualifies  the  thing  itself,  viz., 
redemption.  How,  and  in  what,  do  the  results  of  redemption  differ 
from  the  redemption  itself  ?  Is  not  redemption  a  condition  of  being  i 
'  Are  not  the  subjects  of  it  conscious  agents  ?  The  true  antithesis  must 
be  found  between  redemption  and  judgment  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the /orce  of  the  word  etemcU  in  each  case  as  expressive  of 
two  separate  conditions  of  redemption  and  condemnation !  The  force 
of  the  whole  matter  rests  here.  The  words  used  in  Holy  Scripture  to 
describe  the  whole  work  of  redemption  and  the  condition  of  the 
redeemed,  are  such  as  invest  the  subjects  of  the  redemption  with  con- 
sciousness and  immortality ;  by  what  rule,  then,  can  we  fairly  withhold 
these  attributes  from  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  perdition? 
Language,  such  as  is  used  in  Scripture,  in  contrasting  heaven  and  hell, 
ought  not  to  be  tampered  with  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is.  Such 
terms  as  punishment,  vengeance,  torment,  are  used  to  convey  the 
awful  truth  of  conscious  anguish,  and  woe.  Jude  says  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wicked,  "  Suffering  the  vengeance  Si/cq  of  eternal  fire." 
In  2  Peter  ii  9,  we  read,  "  The  Lord  reserves  the  unjust  unto  the  day 
of  judgment,  to  be  punished " — KoXa^ofkevo^  from  tcoXa^tOf  to  put 
under  restraint,  to  chastise  and  torment.  John  says  fear  hath  torment 
l/coXiunv).  Christ  is  to  talce  vengeance  on  the  wicked  (eKSiKf)<ri^,  from 
iUfj,  a  judicial  sentence,  a  penal  retribution).  Words  more  terribly 
expressive  of  conscious  suflering,  as  the  condition  of  the  lost,  can 
scarcely  be  used  than  the  following,  "  weeping,  wailing ,  and  gnashing 
of  UdK^  all  indicating  the  most  intense  suffering,  self-reprobation,  and 
despair !  Are  these  mere  "  tropical  expressions  "  to  indicate  a  blotting 
out  of  being  ?  Is  heaven  light  and  glory  ?  Hell  is  "  outer  darkness. ' 
Heaven  is  fulness  of  joy — ^tears  are  wiped  away — ^there  is  no  more 
.sorrow,   nor   pain,    nor   death.     In  hell   there   is    torment,   the 
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'weeping,  the  wailing,  the  nnqaenchable  fiie — there  ti$tr  worm  dieth 
not. 

By  what  sophistry  can  the  descriptions  of  hell  be  sepamted  bom  the 
coTiscums  eomtence  of  sinners  ?  Is  heaven  bliss  undying  and  perennial  ? 
From  the  same  Holy  Book  which  tells  us  this  we  learn  that  the 
wicked  enter  a  condition  real,  terrible,  and  perpetual  Is  perdition 
full  of  the  wails  and  groans  of  the  lost?  Heaven  is  a  place  of 
anthems  and  psBansof  victoiy.  Do  the  fearful  and  abominable  dwell  in 
hell  ?  In  heaven  the  pure  and  holy  dwell  Is  heU  a  prison  with 
chains  and  darkness  ?  Heaven  is  a  city  of  light,  with  its  tree  of  life, 
its  river  of  life,  and  its  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Hell  ia  banishment 
from  the  Lord's  presence  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power  for  ever. 
Heaven  is  the  city  of  Qod,  having  the  glory  of  Gk)d  and  the  Lamb. 
Now,  these  grand  antithetic  figures  were  not  used  in  vain.  And  with 
all  the  shifting  theories  and  tortuous  language  indulged  in  by  those 
who  oppose  the  usual  orthodox  doctrine,  no  question  is  raised  in 
reference  to  the  clearness  or  6ufficien<grof  these  figures  until  you 
come  to  the  idea  of  perpetuity,  as  neoesscurily  relating  to  both 
conditions. 

Mr.  White,  Br.  Petavel,  and  all  representative  writers  in  favour  of 
annihilation,  admit  r/reat  mental  anguish  of  long  cantinuanee,  as  part  of 
the  doom  of  the  wicked.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  admission.  We 
must  know  in  a  frank  and  honest  manner  which  constitutes  the  perdi- 
tion and  the  punishment — ^the  long,  dark  period  of  suffering  which 
precedes  the  extinction  of  being,  or  that  extinction  itself.  If  men  are 
ever  to  be  blotted  out  of  being  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  why  not  at  once, 
when  natural  death  comes  ?  If  existence  be  continued  at  all  beyond 
the  present  state,  it  must  be  because  of  its  connection  with  rerwaids 
and  punishments,  both  of  which  imply  a  conscious  active  existenoe, 
and  thus  we  show  that  these  rewards  and  retributions  were  neoesscrily 
contained  in  the  first  compact  with  mankind. 

Again,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  administered  by  a  just  and 
holy  Gk)d,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  continued  or  terminated.  The  heaviest 
penalty  falling  upon  the  sinner  must  have  been  contained  within  the 
sphere  of  the  original  sentence.  That  penalty  cannot  consist  in 
natural  death  only,  for  both  good  and  bad  experience  it,  both  brutes 
and  men!  The  penalty  could  not  consist  in  spiritual  death,  because 
that  is  a  state  of  entire  sinfulness,  and  thus  the  offence  and  the  penally 
would  be  identicaL  We  must  find  the  penalty  in  a  future  state,  all 
the  conditions  and  relations  of  which  are  totally  different  from  thooe 
of  this  Ufe.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  era  of  judgments  in  which  the 
necessary  and  eternal  distmctionB  between  vice  and  virtue  wiU  be 
exhibited  as  the  one  grand  phase  of  Divine  government  and  areatoie 
destination,  in  distinction  fiK>m  a  condition  of  probation  or  of  sedemp- 
tion. 

We  conclude,  tiierefore,  £hat,  both  in  regard  to  redemptian  and 
perdition,  we  have  three  things  inevitable — {1)  The  actual  existence 
in  both  cases  of  cmsciKme  mtb/eets  of  the  joy  or  the  sorrow.    (2)  13iat 
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the  two  conditions  of  being  are  consistent  with  the  deep  principles  of 
moral  goTomment  and  with  the  metaphysical  and  moral  attributes  of 
men  as  responsible  agents.  (3)  That  the  duration  of  both  conditions- 
is  set  forth  by  one  set  of  terms,  which  leads  to  the  only  fair  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  whatever  duration  they  signify  in  the  case  of  the  righteous 
they  must  also  mean  when  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  wicked. 

VII. — We  object  to  the  annihilation  theory  as  utterly  failing  to 
effect  what  its  advocates  propose — viz.,  the  setting  of  the  Divine 
character  and  government  before  men's  minds  in  a  clearer  and  more 
consistent  light. 

All  attempt  is  often  made  to  scare  us  away  from  the  old  views  of 
punishments  by  pleading  their  incompatibility  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  Gtod.  The  law  which  man  has  broken  is  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  same  value  with  the 
Divine  honour.  If  there  could  come  a  time  when,  upon  a  legal  bcuis, 
sin  should  be  no  longer  regarded  as  sin,  then  the  whole  action  and 
judgment  of  the  Eternal  would  be  reversed,  and  Grod  could  be  pro- 
nounced unjust!  The  true  demerit  of  sin  can  only  be  determined  by- 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  violated  by  it  Say,  then,  if  you  can,, 
what  the  measure  of  human  guilt  where  men  have  sinned  against 
God  as  their  creator  and  benefactor,  and  trampled  on  a  Saviour's  love, 
or  defied  the  Spirit's  grace !  The  destructionist  theory  implies  that 
Grod  annihilates  men  to  remove  them  from  a  condition  of  misery, 
which,  so  long  as  it  is  continued,  is  admitted  to  be  just.  Then  are 
they  not  annihilated  to  elude  justice  ?  By  the  extinction  of  their 
being  in  this  manner,  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  the  oontiiLuance  of 
the  penalty  on  those  who  have  trampled  upon  all  moral  obligations  is 
unjust ;  and  yet  it  is  the  province  of  justice  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  those  obligations !  Can  a  just  Ood  annihilate  the  wicked,  wha 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  any  more 
than  He  could  extinguish  the  life  of  those  who  come  within  the 
sphere  of  rewards  and  honour  ?  The  usual  answer  is  that  annihila- 
tion is  rather  a  natural  result  than  a  positive  act  of  Grod.  That  is,, 
that  man,  though  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  is  not  properly 
immortal,  so  that  the  wicked  merely  sink  back  into  their  original 
nonentity.  If  this  be  true  of  human  nature,  it  must  apply  to  the 
righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked,  and  so  both  classes  are  liable  to  sink 
into  nothing.  It  must  not  be  said  that  the  righteous  will  remain  as 
appropriate  objects  of  justice,  for  that  would  be  a  practical  injustice. 
If  moral  agents  are  to  be  created  at  aU,  their  nature  must  become  so 
related  to  that  of  the  Deity  that^  apart  from  the  question  of  moral 
evil  or  its  consequences,  they  must  be  the  subjects  of  a  never-ending 
existence. 

But  the  love  of  God  is  largely  referred  to  in  this  controversy  as 
the  almighty  barrier  to  the  action  of  abstract  justice,  even  were  that 
admitted.  But  is  the  creation  of  moral  agents  to  be  regarded  as 
the  lesult  of  the  blended  action  of  infinite  justice,  wisdom,  and  love  ? 
The  love  of  Gk>d  must  not  be  pleaded  in  any  sense  which  would  be 
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inconsistent  with  the  whole  nature  of  Deity.  The  love  and  justice 
of  God  are  not  antagonistic.  If,  therefore,  the  sinner  defy  the  one 
and  trample  upon  the  other^  his  misery  will  he  the  consequence  of 
antagonism  to  the  all-perfect  God ;  and  as  love  in  the  creature  is  the 
highest  kind  of  moral  life,  its  opposite  is  not  annihilation,  but 
apostacy,  depravity,  and  enmity,  wliich  are  the  perdition  of  lost 
intelligences,  the  true  antithesis  of  the  eternal  life  which  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  man  was  only  a  candidate  for  immortality,  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
Son  of  God  should  enter  upon  His  work  with  such  sorrow  and  anguish, 
seeing  He  was  really  coming  to  raise  mere  mortals  to  His  own  higher 
life,  and  to  participation  in  His  own  glories  and  honour !  But  if 
Christ  C6ane  to  restore  to  an  immortal  creature  the  favour  of  Grod,  and 
bring  man  into  a  more  blissful  life,  then  His  work  had  a  grand  meaning 
attaching  to  it.  In  the  light  of  these  views  we  understand  why  Jesus 
sorrowed  over  man's  apostacy,  why  He  so  terribly  reprobated  sin,  why 
He  felt  such  awful  reality  pertained  to  His  suffering,  and  why  His 
death  should  be  a  true  and  proper  atonement  for  man's  transgression. 
The  theory  of  unconscious  punishment  is  not  only  absurd,  but  it  is 
dishonouring  to  the  work  of  Christ  For,  if  such  be  -the  penalty  or 
retribution  due  to  sin,  why  should  Jesus  suffer  such  unfathomable 
agony  to  redeem  us  ?  Unconsciousness  formed  no  part  of  the  *'  curse  '* 
which  he  bore  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  Garden  I  His  conscious  grief, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  His  pei'son,  is  the  worthy  ransom  of  the 
soul,  and  a  just  equivalent  for  our  eternal  woe.  The  annihilation  of 
men,  in  distinction  from  the  old  doctrine  of  a  just  administratiun  of 
eonscious  and  perpetual  punishment,  involves  the  most  monstrous 
ideas.  Either,  the  Divine  admission  that  the  penalty  of  sin  is 
extreme — or  a  double  kind  of  punishment,  one  consisting  in  antecedent 
conscious  suffering,  the  other  in  extinction  of  existence  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  penalty,  which  is  a  monstrous  and  unscriptural  view  of 
retribution — or  the  inability  of  God  otherwise  to  control  the  results  of 
moral  evil — or  the  interposition  of  mercy  against  the  claims  of  justice 
on  behalf  of  the  sinners— or  the  impotency  of  all  remedial  measures 
to  effect  their  recovery' — ^and  the  thwarting  of  the  plans  of  Creation 
and  Bedemption  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  are  relegated  back  to 
nonentity !  Sui*ely  these  difficulties  are  of  equal  magnitude  with 
those  which  are  charged  upon  the  old  doctrine.  If  the  theory  fails  to 
justify  itself  as  a  ''  relief  theory "  it  can  have  no  other  hold  on  the 
mind,  for  annihilation  is  not  per  se  desirable — ^and  natural  immortality 
is  not  per  se  repulsive.  The  whole  theory,  in  fact,  opposes  the  instincts 
of  our  nature — the  best  phases  of  mentel  and  moral  science,  and  fails 
most  signally  to  haimoimse  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  God  as  Creator,  Moral  Buler  and  Bedeemer  ;  while  it  presents 
to  its*advocates  and  its  clients  a  dubious,  if  not  delusive,  hope,  which 
may  lull  them  into  indifference  about  their  destiny,  instead  of 
prompting  them  to  inquire  into  and  accept  God's  free  and  priceless 
ledemption  through  Jesus  Christ 

Hastings.  W.  Barker. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India. — Since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab  in  1849,  repeated  efiforts  have  been  made — more 
especially  bjr  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  the  metropolitan — to  prevail 
on  the  public  authorities  to  establish  an  additional  see  at  Lahore,  but 
they  have  been  invariably  repulsed  by  the  Government  in  England, 
whether  Libeml  or  Conservative.  But  it  was  determined  to  make 
another  attempt  to  obtain  the  concession  from  the  present  administra- 
tion, imbued  as  it  is  with  strong  Church  proclivities.  Advantage  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  recent  decease  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to 
bring  the  subject  forward  in  Parliament,  when  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  replied  that  the  Government  had  no  objection  to 
divide  the  see  of  Calcutta,  and  to  establish  a  new  bishopric  at  Lahore, 
but  that  those  who  were  so  anxious  for  this  measure  must  be  prepared 
to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  There  does  not,  there- 
fore, appear  any  prospect  of  obtaining  more  sees  in  India  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  Treasury  is  not  to  be  taxed  to  establish  additional 
ecclesiastical  districts  there.  What  is  wanted,  indeed,  is  not  more 
bishops  but  more  evangelical  ministers.  It  has  been  the  invariable 
policy  of  the  rulers  of  India,  from  the  time  when  Parliament  yielded 
to  the  pressure  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  avoid  embarrassing 
the  local  Government  with  the  vexations  and  anxieties  inseparable 
from  the  claims  of  a  national  establishment  like  that  of  England. 
Bishop  Wilson  erected  a  cathedral  in  Calcutta,  such  as  it  was,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  Episcopal  throne  which,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  bishopric  had  stood  in  St.  John's  church,  and  he  solicited  Govern- 
ment to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  an  English  cathedral,  to  grant 
it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  to  endow  it  with  a  body  of  canons, 
prebendaries  and  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  The  request  was 
peremptorily  refused,  although  the  Governor-General  consented  to 
consider  it  one  of  the  Presidency  churches,  and  to  give  the  bishop 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  public  chaplains.  That  which  is  denomi- 
nated in  the  directories  of  the  different  Presidencies  the  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishment,"  is  simply  one  of  the  departments  of  the  State, 
and  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  public  service  as  the  Medical, 
the  Marine,  the  Civil,  and  the  Military  departments.  Indeed,  the 
chaplains  have  always  been  considered  an  appendix  to  the  military 
department;  they  are  designated  military  chaplains,  and  their  rank 
and  pensions  have  been  regulated  accordingly;  and  their  appoint- 
ments, moreover,  are  made  to  military  stations.  The  clergymen  em- 
ployed by  Government  are  intended  to  give  religious  instruction  to  its 
servants,  and  not  to  its  subjects.  Hence  Boman  Catholic  priests  are 
paid  for  their  religious  ministrations  to  Catholic  soldiers,  and  th 
Presbyterians  are  supplied  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Kirk.    It  w  e 
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upon  this  principle  that,  when  Dr.  Marshman  had  erected  a  small 
chapel  at  the  military  stetion  at  Dumdum,  and  collected  a  congrega- 
tion to  whom  he  preached,  Lord  William  Bentinck  oflTered  him  a 
suitable  pecuniary  acknowledgment  for  his  services  to  the  Company's 
soldiers — ^which  we  need  not  say  he  declined. 

The    Ecclesiastical     Establishment     at    the    Bengal    Presidency 
consists  of  forty-two  junior   chaplains,  nineteen   senior   chaplains, 
one  bishop,  one  archdeacon,  and  one  registrar  and  secretary — one  of 
the  chaplains  acting  as  the  bishop's  chaplain — and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  increase  in  their  number  unless  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  European  army.  At  the  ordinary  civil  stations  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  community  are  supplied  at  their  own  expense 
through  the  agency  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society.    Within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  the  Dissenting  Missionaries  at  the  Bengal 
Presidency  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Liberation  Society  to 
emulate  the  labours  of  the  society  in  England,  and  to  obtain  the 
extinction  of  the  establishment  of  chaplains ;  but  the  two  cases  are 
essentially  different.     The  emoluments  of  the  National  Church  of 
England,  from  various  sources,  are  calculated  to  amount  to  eight  or 
nine  miUions,  while  the  pay  of  the  Government  chaplains,  and  ike 
three  bishops  and  tliree  archdeacons  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay, 
does  not  exceed  £150,000  out  of  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions.     The 
Established  Church  of  England  has  an  antiquity  of  ten  centuries  and 
more,  and  enjoys    corresponding    influence,  and  is  invested  with 
venerable  and  lofty  dignities,  and  claims  to  take  pi-ecedence  over  the 
State,  inasmuch  the  tirm  is  Church  and   State  and  not  State  and 
Church.    The  bishops  are  peers,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Primate  ranks  next  to  the  Eoyal  Family.     It  must  be  disestab- 
lished before  there  can  be  perfect  religious  equality  between  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.    In  India  the  small  body  of  chaplains  has  no 
higher  rank  than  the  other  departments  of  the  public  service.     There 
are  no  canons  or  prebends,  or  any  of  the  numerous  of&ces  attached  to 
a  cathedral,  and  even  the  metropolitan  receives  a  salute  of  two  guns 
less  than  the  commander-in-chief.     If  the  chaplains  treat  the  mis- 
sionaries with  superciliousness — wliich  is  said  to  be  the  case  since  the 
introduction  of  ritualism — it  is  not  because  of  their  connection  with 
the  State,  but  because  they  claim  the  prerogatives  of  the  Apostolical 
succession,  and  consider  those  who  have  not  that  imaginary  advantage 
as  interlopers  on  the  sacred  office.     There  is  not,  therefore,  the 
slightest  analogy  between  the  two  establishments,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
no  reasonable  ground  for  adopting  that  course  of  action  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  which  may  be  perfectly  appropriate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.    We  may  therefore  be  excused  if  we  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  Disestablishment  Association  in  iQdia  may  be  asked  to 
reconsider  their  new  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  introduction  of 
all  the  bittern&ss  of  religious  antagonism  which  rages  in  England,  and 
which  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  tibe  heatiien  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  power.    Another  and  more  practical  argument  for  this 
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advice  is,  that  the  pospect  of  extingxiishiiig  what  is  called  the 
''  Ecclesiastical  establishment "  in  India  is  utterly  hopeless,  at  least  in 
the  present  generation.  There  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  the 
€k>yemment  withdrawing  the  stipends  of  the  chaplains,  which  must 
lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  body,  and  for  this  powerful 
reason,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  highly  impolitic  to  leave  a  body  of 
60,000  European  soldiers,  drawn  £rom  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  to 
indulge,  without  any  religious  restraint,  in  eveiy  kind  of  excess,  and 
thus  bring  Christianity  into  contempt  before  the  natives,  and  debase 
the  English  character.  The  missionaries  are  sent  out  and  supported 
by  the  various  societies — ^not  to  minister  to  European  congregations, 
but  to  preach  the  Everlasting  Gospel  to  the  I^doos  and  Mussul- 
mans, and  the  functions  of  the  Government  chaplains  cannot  interfere 
in  any  measure  with  their  labours. 


Sunday  Closing  in  Ireland. — ^Last  year  the  question  of  closing 
the  public-houses  in  Ireland  for  the  entire  day  of  Sunday  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Smyth,  the  member  for 
Londonderry,  supported  by  1,000  petitions  and  200,000  signatures. 
The  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject  was  supported 
by  1,413  magistrates,  1,119  Episcopalian  clergymen,  864  Boman 
Catholics,  and  661  Presbyterian  and  other  clergymen,  and  50,000 
women.  It  was  strenuously  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  as 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Conservative  Government  But  it  was 
unfortunately  introduced  on  a  Wednesday,  and  talked  out  five 
minutes  before  six  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  the  champion  of  the 
publicans.  Mr.  Smyth  introduced  it  again  on  the  twelfth  of  last 
month  in  the  form  of  a  resolution — ^the  only  mode  open  to  him^-and 
was  debated  in  a  full  house  of  nearly  four  himdred  members.  The 
support  accorded  to  this  measure  in  Ireland  was,  if  possible,  more 
•tamest  and  emphatic  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  no 
means  known  to  the  Constitution  of  manifesting  the  popular  will,  or 
sentiment,  or  determination,  which  had  not  been  resorted  to  upon 
this  question,  and  it  is  found  that  nine^tenths  of  the  Irish,  people  are 
all  but  unanimous  in  demanding  from  Parliament  the  closing  of  the 
public-houses  on  Sunday.  2,000  poor-law  guardians  and  600  town 
councillors  have  given  their  cordial  consent  to. the  request.  Ministers 
of  all  denominations,  laying  aside  their  sectarian  differences,  have 
met  side  by  side  at  the  same  meeting  to  vote  unanimously  for  the 
proposition.  The  petition  has  been  signed  by  a  quarter-of-a*million, 
and  there '  has  been  no  petition  against  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Ml.  Bright  made  powerful  speeches  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Michael  fficks^Beach,  in  a  speech  very  different  in  point  of 
vigour  or  argument  from  those  which  have  given  him  so  h%h  a  standing 
in  the  House.  The  Ministry  had  determined  to  reject  it,  and  he  was 
required  to  find  reasons  for  its  rejection.  He  endeavoured  io  under- 
rate the  JM^ularity  of  the  moviement,  but  the  evidence  was  too  strong 
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against  him.  He  then  stated  that  there  was  a  great  principle  involyed 
in  dealing  with  this  subject — that  he  could  not  deal  with  a  question  ot 
this  kind  for  a  part  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  if  this 
restriction  were  placed  upon  the  liquor  trafSc  of  Ireland  it  would 
lead  to  much  "  trouble  "  in  England.  The  Irish  Secretary  must  have 
been  at  a  serious  loss  for  an  argument  to  have  been  driven  to  resort 
to  one  so  utterly  baseless ;  for  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act,  which  closed 
all  the  public^houses  in  Scotland,  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years  in  one  part  of  the  UnitedKingdom  without  giving  any  "trouble" 
in  England.  The  Ministry  have  evidently  mistaken  the  direction 
and  the  strength  of  popidar  feeling  in  Ireland  when  they  throw  the 
whole  of  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  beer  barrels.  We  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  publicans,  the  most  powerful  confederacy  in 
this  country,  entertain  a  lively,  and  perhaps  not  imaginary,  dread  of 
the  risk  to  their  own  interest  if,  in  a  second  division  of  the  country, 
men  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  being  debarred  from  their  shops  for  one 
day  in  seven.  The  Ministry  could  not,  however,  for  a  moment  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  "  trouble  "  in  England  because  the  Irish  were 
sober  on  Simdays  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  they  must  have  been 
amused  at  their  own  sophistry ;  but  after  what  the  licensed  victuallers 
had  done  for  them  at  the  last  election,  and  not  without  a  lively 
anticipation  of  what  they  would  do  at  the  next,  it  was  politic  to 
identify  themselves  with  their  feelings  and  interests.  ]y&.  Bright 
wound  up  a  powerful  speech  in  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Ministry. 
"  Those  who  resisted  the  measure  were  not  the  people  of  England  but 
the  pubUcans.  Had  not  members  seen  papers  from  publicans  telling 
them  what  they  were  to  do  in  this  matter  ?  Had  they  not  told  the 
Ministry  what  tiiey  were  to  do  in  this  matter  ?  The  question  had  come 
to  this : — *  Choose  this  day  whom  you  will  serve ;  would  they  serve 
and  submit  to  the  vendors  of  drink  in  England,  or  would  they  obey 
the  will  and  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  ? '" 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  hitherto  prided  himself  on  being  on  the  "  side  of  the 
angels ; "  on  this  occasion  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  publicans.  His 
Ministry  voted  against  the  resolution,  and  he  experienced  a  signal 
defeat — ^the  majority  against  him  being  fifty-seven— although  the  day 
before  he  had  triumphal  over  his  opponents  by  more  than  a  hundred 
on  the  question  of  creating  an  Empress.  The  Times  has  described 
the  struggle  in  language  which  has  been  universally  admired:- 
''  England,  acting  emphatically  firom  her  own  point  of  view,  and  after 
she  has  had  a  year  to  consider  the  hasty  vote  of  last  season, 
deliberatdy  decides  that  she  will  not  allow  the  Irish  to  be  sober 
when  they  wish,  or  to  keep  Sunday  without  drunkenness ;  that  her 
chief  reason  for  this  is  a  fear  lest  Irish  sobriety  and  Saibbafli 
observance  should  cross  the  channel  and  infect  England ;  that  it  is 
expedient  the  Irishman  should  be  kept  drunken  and  irreligious,  lest  he 
should  put  the  average  Englishman  out  of  countenance  or,  still  worse, 
reform  him ;  that,  as  the  argument  involves,  it  is  better  the  English* 
man  should  continue  the  practice  of  making  Sunday  a  drunken  boat. 
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either  because  it  is  profitable  to  the  exchequer^  or  because  it  makes 
men  more  likely  to  vote  for  Church  and  State  candidates."  The  next 
week  Mr.  Smyth  asked  the  Premier  when  he  intended  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Besolution  of  the  House,  and  was  informed 
that  the  arrears  of  business  were  too  great  to  allow  of  any  effort  this 
year.  There  are  ten  weeks  left  of  the  season^  and  if  the  vote  had 
been  agreeable  to  the  Ministry  ample  time  would  have  been  found 
for  the  bill;  but  this  disappointment  will  be  sure  to  bring  an 
irresistible  pressure  on  the  Cabinet  next  year. 


Burial  Bill  in  Convocation. — ^The  Convocation,  after  having  sat 
for  a  week,  has  been — ^happily  for  its  own  reputation — ^prorogued  till 
the  month  of  July.      One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  public 
journals,  in  a  review  of  its  proceedings  during  the  week  to  which  its 
deliberations  was  limited,  remarks : — "  By  &x  the  narrowest  assembly 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  be 
discussed    is    the    "Lower  House  of  Convocation."      Nearly    the 
whole  of  the  time  was  occupied  with  debates  about  the  Buried  Bill, 
but  we  share  with  other  editors  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
real  point  of  their  deliberations ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  Upper 
House  was  more  liberal  than  the  Lower,  that  their  views  were  widely 
asunder,  and  that  they  separated  in  discord,  five  of  the  prelates  voting 
in  accordance  with  the  Lower  House,  and  ten   in  opposition  to 
their  views.    For  a  considerable  time  the  members  of  Convocation 
have  been  scandalized  by  the  obligation  to  pronounce  over  the  grave 
of  a  "  notorious  evil  liver " — who  may  have  died  of  delirium  tremens 
— that  he  was  buried  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurreetion 
to  Ufe  everlasting.    The  Lower  House  passed  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  shortened  service,  with  the  consent  of  Mends  and  relatives ;  or 
of  a  silent  service,  which  might  be  taken,  in  lay  language,  to  mean 
without  any  service  at  all.    The  Upper  House  agreed  to  a  form  of 
service  which  provided  that  in  the  case  of  any  that  die  unbaptized,  or 
whenever  the  kindred  or  relatives  of  the  deceased  desired  it,  the 
minister  might  read  a  service  taken  from  the  Holy  Scripture  or  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  Lower  House,  by  a  large  majority, 
refused  to  provide  for  the  burial  of  any  unbaptized  person  by  any 
rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    But  there  has  been  another 
cause  of  discord  between  the  two  bodies.    The  Upper  House  had 
proposed,  when  the  service  was  omitted,  to  allow  a  hymn  or  an 
anthem  to  be  sung  over  the  grave  to  soothe  the  feelmgs  of  the 
bereaved  relatives,  inasmuch  as  it  was  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  more  especially  in  Wales,  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  deceased  to  solace  themselves  by  singing  a  hymn  as  the  pro- 
cession proceeded  through  the  street  with  the  body  to  the  churchyard, 
but  as  soon  as  they  readied  the  gate  tlieir  voices  were  silenced,  and 
the  bishops  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  allowing  the  psalmody 
tx>  be  continued  into  the  yard  and  the  hymn  sung  over  the  grave,  but 
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not  witlK)ut  the  permisaion  of  the  incumbeiadi  The  Lower  House 
met  the  proposal  by  a  message  to  the  effect  that^  in  proposing  that 
the  body  of  a  deceased  person  may  be  laid  in  consecrated  ground 
without  any  service,  it  was  intended  to  exclude  anthems  and  hymns 
as  well  as  prayers.  On  this  the  Archbishop  remarked  that^  while  the 
Lower  House  was  desirous  of  relieving  itself,  it  was  not  desirous  of 
relieving  anyone  else,  and  Idiat,  except  in  one  or  two  unimporfcant 
instances,  he  had  never  known  them  agree  upon  anything.  But  they 
do  appear  to  agree  upon  two  points — ^that  no  unbaptized  person,, 
whether  infant  or  adult,  shall  be  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard,  and 
that  no  person  but  an  episcopally  ordained  minister  shall  be 
allowed  to  eonduct  any  service  over  a  grave.  The  only  concession 
they  can  be  prevailed  on  to  make,  is  to  allow  Dissenters  to  provide 
cemeteries  for  themtelyes,  and  bury  the  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions in  unconsecrated  ground;  and,  as  if  the  Nonconformists  could  not 
do  this  without  the  permission  of  the  Established  clergy,  they  take 
infinite  credit  to  thomsdves  for  this  liberal  offer. 


The  Busial  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Granville  in  a  powerful  speech  on  the  15th  May,  and^  debated 
till  one  in  the  morning  with  an  earnestness  which  the  peeiB  have  not 
exhibited  on  any  other  subject  during  the  session.  The  collection  of 
prelates,  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the  bench,  was  unexampled, 
and  served  to  demonstrate  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the 
subject.  Lord  Granville  moved  the  following  Resolution : — "  That  it  is 
desirable  that  the  law  relating  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  England 
should  be  amended — (1)  By  giving  facilities  for  the  interment  of 
deceased  persons  without  the  use  of  the  burial  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  churchyards  in  which  they  have  a  right  of  interment, 
if  the  relatires  or  friends  having  charge  of  their  funerals  shall  so 
desira  (2)  By  enabling  the  relatives  and  friends  having  charge  of 
the  funeral  of  any  deceased  person  to  conduct  such  funeral  in  any 
churchyard  in  which  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  interment  with  such 
Christian  and  orderly  services  as  to  them  may  seem  fit."  Lord  Gran- 
ville fortified  his  case  by  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  five  years  ago,  which  is  remarkable  as  coming  from  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  unflinching  champions  of  the  Establishment  :— 
"  It  was  a  great  hardship  to  those  who  dissented  firom  the  Church  of 
England,  and  who  objed^d  to  the  services  used  by  the  Church  over 
the  dead,  that  they  should  be  in  any  way  compelled,  as  the  condition 
of  a  parishioner's  [right  to  be  buried  in  a  churchyard,  to  have  that 
service  read  at  the  burial  They  ought  to  remove,  as  much  a 
possible,  anything  which  savoured  of  those  unhappy  divisions  which 
at  present  existed.  The  Dissenters  had  a  real  grievance  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  Pariiament  to  remove."  Lord  Granville  likewise  stated 
in  reference  to  the  estabUshment  of  this  principle  of  religious  equality 
at  the  grave  in  Ireland  by  a  Tory  Government,  of  which  Lord  £ld(»i 
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was  one  of  the  most  influential  members,  that,  on  the  proposal  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  conceding  it  by  providing  separate  burying-grounds, 
Lord  Liverpool  offered  the  strongest  opposition  to  it,  and  said  he 
would  be  no  party  to  drawing  an  additional  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  different  religious  sects  of  the  country ;  and  the  Attomey- 
Greneral,  Plunkett,  affirmed  that  the  plan  of  separate  burial-grounds 
would  violate  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  country  by  dividing 
families  in  death.  Lord  Granville  then  brought  up  in  review  the 
practice  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  showed  that  in  the 
Catholic  States  Protestants  were  allowed  to  inter  their  dead  with 
their  own  rites  in  consecrated  ground;  that  the  Greek  Church 
opened  its  cemeteries,  without  distinction  of  sect,  to  all  classes ;  and 
everywhere,  whatever  might  be  the  denominational  differences  in 
life,  they  were  not  kept  up  after  death  even  in  Turkey.  There  was 
only  one  kingdom,  besides  England,  in  which  they  were  maintained, 
and  that  was  Spain.  There  was  no  such  distinction  in  any  of  the 
British  Colonies.  In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  graveyards  were  open 
to  Boman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  in  their  full  canonicals.  In 
Ireland  there  was  no  distinction.  "  So  that,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
churchyards  of  America,  of  Europe,  of  France,  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  are  open."  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  this  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Dissenters  was  simply  a  step  towards  disestablishment — 
that  if  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  churchyard  they  would  next 
demand  entrance  into  the  church.  He  closed  his  speech  by  saying — 
"  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  would  now  use  the  words  applied  by  Lord 
liverpool's  Government  in  passing  an  Act  almost  exactly  of  the 
same  principle.  I  would  recommend  this  resolution  to  you  as  a 
Charter  of  Toleration,  as  a  direct  declaration  that  every  man  of  the 
community,  whatever  his  religious  opinions  may  be,  should  have  a 
right  to  be  interred  with  the  rites  of  his  own  persuasion."  The 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  first  portion  of  the  Eesolution,  but  should 
meet  the  second  portion  with  a  decided  negative.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  undesirable  than  that  a 
question  of  this  kind,  which  touches  men  in  the  tenderest  points,  and 
which  is  likely  to  stir  up  many  heartburnings,  should  be  trifled  with, 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
seriously  consider  this  question,  and  with  a  view  to  its  solution.  He 
supposed  it  was  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  observed  the 
indications  of  public  opinion  for  some  time  without  seriously  con- 
sidering it.  He  said  he  felt  confident  the  clergy  would  not  be  behind 
others  in  endeavouring  to  give  what  is  just  and  fair  to  their  Dissenting 
brethren.  It  is  quite  proper  that  the  head  of  the  Church  should  enter- 
tain generous  sentiments  towards  his  clergy ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  more  than  nine^tenths  of  them  do  not  consider  it  just  and 
fair  that  a  Dissenter  should  be  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  by 
his  own  minister,  with  the  rites  of  his  own  persuasion.  But  ttie 
Archbishop  said  that — "  In  this  matter  he  went  somewhat  farther. 
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perhaps,  than  the  majority  of  his  right  reverend  brethren,  and 
certainly  beyond  the  majority  of  the  clergy."    Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  when  he  ventures  to  support  a  service  at  the  funeral  of 
infants  belonging  to  the  Establishment  who  die  before  they  have  been 
baptized — "  which  shall  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  parents  the  comforts 
wluch  they  are  entitled  to  deiive  from  the  Gospel/'  and  then  proceeds 
further  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  same  service  to  ''the  sect 
which  delays  baptism  till  years  of  maturity " — in  conformity  with 
the  early  Church,  St  Augustin  for  instance,  and  other  saints, — and 
not  only  to  their  children,  but  to  adults  who  die  while  ^'  preparing  for 
baptism  " — and  even  to  allow  of  the  interment  of  the  large  body  of 
Boman  Catholics  according  to  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies.    "  It  is 
ridiculous,"  he  said,  ''to  suppose  that  a  question  which  has  been 
settled  in  every  country  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  Spain ; 
which  has  been  settled  even  in  the  dominions  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  cannot  be  settled  in  this  intelligent  and  tolerant 
country.    We  have  only  to  set  our  minds  gravely  to  the  determined 
purpose  of  settling  it,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  it "    The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  regretted  that  this  subject  should  now  be  discussed 
out  of  doors  with  an  acrimony  and  passion  not  attempted  in  former 
years.  The  clergy  are  called  on  to  regard  it  as  a  question  of  establish- 
ment or  disestftblisment.      "  I  do  not  consider  the  question  as  one 
involving  this  issue,  and  I  desire  very  much  to  separate  the  question 
from  that  of  disestablishment."    He  then  adduced  the  fieport  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  for  the  present  year, 
which,  he  said,  contained  many  important  recommendations.    "  1.  That 
ample  security  should  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  decency  and 
order.      2.  That  for  this  purpose  oniy  legally  authorised  services 
should  be  used.    3.  That  the  service,  as  aforesaid,  should  be  con- 
ducted only  by  some  person  appointed  by  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  deceased,  but  never  as  the  same  time  as  any  other  service  in  the 
church  or  churchyard."    He  concluded  his  speech  by  the  remark, 
that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion — ^iirst, 
that  a  grievance  had  been  proved  to  exist,  and  that  as  long  as  it 
existed  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  hidden  sore,  which  woidd  do 
considerable  injury  to  the  work  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  this  grievance  must  be  redressed  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  all  concerned.     The  £ishop  of  Lincoln  stated  that  to  admit 
any  but  a  clergyman  in  the  line  of  apostolical  succession  to  ofi&ciate 
at  a  funeral,  would  be  to  desecrate  the  churchyard.    The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  was  the  most  vehement  in  denouncing  the  Eesolution,  and  his 
chief  argument  appeared  to  be  that  it  would  "  affront  the  feelings  of 
the  clergy  and  their  adherents  all  over  the  country,  whether  there  be 
Dissenters  in  the  place  or  not ;"  and  this  is,  after  all,  the  true  secret 
of  the  opposition  to  the  just  and  equitable  demands  of  the  Noncon- 
formists.    "  In  dealing  with  such  a  question,"  the  Marquis  said,  "  the 
first  consideration  which  must  always  present  itself  to  our  minds  is, 
that  we  do  nothing  to  injure,  even  to  a  single  hair's -breadth^  the 
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greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  all  our  institutions — ^the  Established 
Church  of  England/'  And  so,  to  avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  clergy,  we  make  ourselves  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe  by  our 
illiberality.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  148  to  92-^an  adverse 
majority  of  56.  Seventeen  prelates  voted  against  it,  and  only  one,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  its  favour. 
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The  English  Biblx  :  An  External 
and  Critical  History  of  the  various 
English  Translations  of  Scripture 
with  remarks  on  the  need  of  re- 
vising the  English  New  Testa- 
ment. By  John  Eadie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  two 
volumes.  London :  Macmillan  &c 
Co.     1876. 

First  Notice. 

The  history  of  the  Euglish  Bible 
possesses  a  singular  fascination,  and 
leads  us  into  the  most  profitable  fields 
of  study.  Few  modem  readers  of  it 
are  at  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  associated  with  our  national  de- 
velopment, bound  up  with  the  very 
fibres  of  our  existence,  and  the  source 
of  our  truest  greatness  and  stren^h. 
The  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  in 
no  small  measure  the  history  of  our 
civilization  and  pro^ss,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue  has  been  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  feustor  in  the  formation 
of  the  character  of  our  people.  For 
our  freedom  and  prosperity,  our  order 
and  stability,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  more 
almost  than  to  any  other  influence  that 
can  be  named.  And  if  comparatively 
few  of  us  know  the  power  which  the 
English  Bible  has  exercised,  we  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  cost  at  which  it 
has  been  produced.  The  risks  run,  the 
suiEBrings  endured,  the  privations  and 


hardships  patiently  borne  by  Wycliffe, 
Tyndale,  and  their  associates,  that  the 
people  mtght  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
Divine  Word,  are  such  as  we— amid  the 
comforts  of  modern  life— cannot  easily 
conceive,  while  their  laborious  efforts 
after  a  pure  and  faithful  translation, 
were  the  fruit  of  a  devotion  which 
would  seem  to  have  known  no  reserve. 
On  these  and  similar  grounds,  therefore, 
it  would  be  well  that  not  students  and 
scholars  only,  but  all  others  should  be- 
oome  familiar  with  the  subject  which 
Dr.  Eadie  has  here  treated  with  a  ful- 
ness and  accuracy  that  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

Oar  own  denomination  cannot  be 
charged  with  indifference  to  the  study. 
To  one  of  our  ministers  of  a  former 
generation,  the  late  Christopher  Ander- 
son of  Edinburgh,  belongs  the  honour 
of  '*  forming  an  epoch  in  it."  Dr. 
Eadie  generously  acknowledges  the 
worth  of  his  "  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,"  especially  in  relation  to  Tyndale. 
These  '<  Annals"  are,  with  all  their 
defects  a  valuable  and  masterly  produc- 
tion, their  main  fault  arising,  we 
imaffine,  from,  their  not  being  more 
rigioly  restricted  to  their  professed 
aim.  (By  the  way,  Dr.  Eadie  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Anderson  ministered 
to  a  congregation  of  "the  most 
Btraitest  sect"  of  Baptists.  How 
"strait "it  was  we  wilf  not  under- 
take to  define,  but  their  were  others 
"straiter  far").  Mn.  Oonant's 
volume,  again,  which  was  introduced 
seme  years  ago  to  tiie  English  public  by 
Mr.  Spor^n,  is  of  great  interest 
although  it  does  not  attempt  to  give 
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a  eritloal    aatimate    of  ib»  dJAerent 
▼onioiiB* 

.  The  Babjeot  has  reoeiyed  increased 
attention  duxlng  recent  yean,  the  mate* 
lialB  for  a  maeteiy  of  it  m  all  its  details 
are  more  numerotie  than  thejr  haye 
I>reyioaBly  been,  and  there  is  unques- 
tioned scope  for  snoh  a  work  as  this. 
Dr.  Eadie  is  known  to  most  Biblical 
scholars  as  an  accomplished  ezegete 
and  commentator.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  New  Testament  Oompany  of  Be- 
visers  and  has  peculiar  quaMcations 
for  the  ta^  to  which  he  has  here  ad- 
dressed himself.  Oompetent  learning, 
sound  judgment,  thorough  honesty  of 
purpose,  broad  and  generous  liberality, 
combined  with  a  style  of  uncommon 
clearness  and  force,  render  the  work  as 
delightful  as  it  is  instructiye.  The 
introductory  chapter  deals  with  the 
yersions  of  portions  of  Scripture 
put  forth  in  tine  Anglo- Saxon  tunes, 
the  peem  of  Osddmon,  the  Psalter  of 
Aldhelm,  good  King  <<  Alfred's  dooms  " 
&C.  The  chapter  is  yalnable  on  philo- 
logical grounds,  as  it  traces  in  a  yery 
succinct  and  able  manner  the  changes 
which  passed  oyer  the  language  in  these 
and  subsequent  centuries.  The  real 
lustozT  of  the  English  Bible  begins 
with  WYGLIFFE  (^.D.  1524—1584}  who 
was  the  first  to  give  a  complete  yersion 
to  the  people,  and  who  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  writer,  preacher, 
or  ecclesiastic  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Beformation  of  the  16th  century. 
His  translation  was  based  on  the  Yul- 
gate,  and  not  on  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Ghreek.  It  has,  however,  conspi- 
cuous merits ;  it  may  be  read  even  to- 
da^r  wilihout  great  diniculty ;  and  many 
of  its  terms,  as  Dr.  Eadie  shows,  stiU 
survive  in  Scotland.  WycHffe's  was  a 
noble  and  heroic  character,  and  nobly 
did  he  fulfil  the  mission  to  which  he 
devoted  himself.  His  version  has  had 
little  perceptible  influence  on  subse- 
quent translations,  and  Ttndale  (a.d. 
1484—1536)  is  reall^^  ''  the  patriarch  of 
the  authorized  version."  Our  author 
has  given  a  forcible  sketch  of  his  life, 
his  education,  his  contact  with.  Erasmus, 
the  formation  of  his  great  purpose, 
his  rebn£f  by  Tunstall  the  Bishop  of 
London,  his  residence  with  Humphrey 
Monmouth,  his  "  exile  **  and  residence 
at  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Worms,  Ice, 
the  printing  of  his  New  Testament,  the 


fierce  oppositieii  it  had  to  eneoioifesr, 
the  controversy  with-SurThoma*  More, 
Tyndale's  martyrdom,  &c.  The  section 
relating  to  Tyndale  occupies  150  pa^ 
and  it  is  surprising  to  find  every  pomt 
of  importance  adequately  dealt  with. 
The  estimate  of  his  version  is  onccieed- 
ingly  judicious,  and  the  account  of 
Tyndale's  relations  with  Luther  is 
more  accurate  than  Mr.  Anderson's  on 
the  one  hand  (who  denied  that  the  two 
ever  met)  and  Mr.  Green's  e.g,  (to  take 
the  latest  English  historian)  on  the 
other,  who  represents  Tyndale  as  more 
dependent  on  Luther  than  could  have 
been  the  case.  Dr.  Eadie's  vindication 
of  Tyndale's  indep^dence  as  a  transla- 
tor, and  of  his  Hebrew  as  well  as 
Greek  scholaiship,  must  be  aooepted  as 
decisive.  The  Vulgate  and  tiie  Gher- 
man  version  of  Luther  he^  deuMess, 
used  as  aids,  and  derived  many  sug- 
gestions from  them,  but  he  transLated 
frem  the  original  languages,  and  left 
on  all  his  wonc  the  impress  of  his  own 
powerful  mind.  This  section  is  the 
nuit  of  prolonged  investigation,  of  fine 
historical  criticism,  and  of  a  candour 
and  impartiality  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  commended.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  Miles  Oovebdale  are  set 
forth  wiUi  equal  fairness.  His  work  » 
altogether  of  a  secondary  order,  im- 
measurably inferior  to  Tyndale's,  bat 
it  served  a  good  end  and  should  not  be 
80  greatly  depreciated  as  it  often  is. 
We  cannot  mmutely  follow  Dr.  Eadie 
in  his  account  of  Matthsw'8  Bibus^ 
the  first  authorized  version,  and  the 
work  of  John  Rogers,  a  composite 
volume  made  up  of  the  translations  of 
Tyndale  and  Goverdale.  The  tnrxung- 
point  had  now  arrived.  The  opposition 
to  the  work  of  translation  largely 
ceased,  the  royal  sanction  was  aooorded 
to  it ;  Oromwell  and  Oranmer  became 
actively  interested  in  it.  Thx  Qbeit 
Bible  appeared  in  1639,  and  passed 
through  four  or  five  editions.  Then 
during  the  reaction  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  came  the  Geztevak  Bible  (1557), 
largely  a  revidon  of  Tyndale's  and  the 
most  popular  of  all  tiie  versions,  as  it 
deserved  to.be.  The  Bishops'  Bible 
was  published  in  1568 — 1672,  insogu- 
rated,  as  its  name  implies,  under  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Archbishop  Pamr.  Then 
came  the  Authobized   Ywuausr  of 
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Sng  James.  But  at  this  point  we 
must  stop,  as  our  space  is  exhausted. 
We  hope  to  return  to  the  rolames  next 
month,  and  to  touch  then  on  the 
question  of  Revision.  In  the  meantime, 
▼e  earnestly  adyise  our  readers  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  this 
valuable  contribution  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important 
bTanohee  of  our  literature.  It  is 
accurate  in  its  asaertioiis  and  judicious 
in  its  estimates  of  the  various  transla- 
tors and  their  work,  balancing  the 
relative  value  of  their  versions  with 
fine  discrimination.  It  is,  moreover, 
cur  most  complete  and  exhaustive  his- 
tory of  the  priceless  volume  of  which 
it  treats. 


History  ot  thi  Councils  of  the 
Cruroh,  from  the  original  Docu- 
ments. By  the  Right  !^v.  Charles 
Joseph  Hefele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
RottanbuEg  <feo.  VoU  11.  A.D. 
326  to  A..D.  429.  Translated 
from  the  Germany  by  Henry 
Nntoombe  Oxenham^  M.A.  Edin- 
bui^h :  T.  F.  Clark     1876. 

Hsfbia'b  is  unquestionably,  as  the 
translator  claims  '*  the  classical  work  " 
on  the  HistoiT  of  the  Church  Councils. 
Our  views  of  the  authority  of  these 
councils  differ  slmoet  Mo  cceh  from 
those  which  are  held  by  idl  Roman 
Catholic  theologisas  and  extensively 

S'  Anglicans.  We  cannot  recognize 
em»  even  where  th^  can  be  proved  to 
bavebeen  CBicumenical  as  thedeposi- 
taries  of  unmixed  truth.  They  were 
composed  of  fallible  men,  who  were 
not  only  liable  to  err,  but  who  frequent- 
ly did  err.  Their  decisions  are  in  no 
sense  binding  on  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
uid  2we  cannot  allow  taeir  right  to 
^me  between  us  and  the  Inspired 
Word,  which  alone  we  recoffnize  as  the 
role  of  fttth  and  practice.  As  a  branch 
^  Church  History,  however,  the 
^mses  of  the  Coundls,  and  indeed  all 
vbatMtains  to  them,  demand  a  ckse 
«nd  lahMious  investigatioa.  These 
Mieiibiies  wsvs  an  embodiment  and 
v^mssbii  of  the  varied  ecclesiastical 
i^  <tf  the  ttmas  in  which  they  were 
^^^    IMssein  thwmtfaeooaflieting 


aims  and  tendencies  of  fhe'great  parlies 
into  which  the  Church  has  alwajrs  been 
more  or  less  divided,  and  a  mastery 
of  their  documents  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  the  fiacts  necessary  fot 
a  comprehension  of  the  growth  and 

E regress  of  doctrine,  of  the  rise  of 
eresy  and  all  related  subjects.  Hefele 
is  a  scholar  and  theologian  of  high 
repute  in  (Germany,  and  uie  subject  of 
this  work  has  been  his  special  study 
for  years.  He  has  consulted  for  him- 
self aU  the  original  authorities,  and 
theological  students  as  weU  as  general 
readers  are  now  in  a  &r  better  position 
to  prosecute  this  study  than  they  have 
previoudy  been.  l!he  spirit  of  the 
work  is  as  honourable  and  candid  aa 
its  learning  is  accurate  and  profound* 
Its  main  wue  at  least  in  our  estima- 
tion lies  in  its  carefcd  and  elaborate 
illustrations  of  the  Arian  controversy) 
on  this  groimd  alone  it  will  secure 
wide  attention  and  approval.  With 
respect  to  the  great  issue  at  stake  in 
this  oontroversy  our  sympathies  are  on 
the  same  side  as  Hefele's.  "The 
difference  of  a  single  diphthong,"  to  use 
Gibbon's  phrase,  involved  the  whole 
question  of  Christ's  deity,  and  in  re- 
gard to  it  we  see  not  how  an^  candid 
student  of  Scripture  can  reject  the 
faith  of  which  Athanasius  was  so  brave 
and  noble  a  defender.  Those  who 
know  the  struggle  only  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  ChuroL  histories  will  find  in 
this  work  large  stores  of  additional 
information,  and  will  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  a  more  accurate,  vivid, 
and  comprehensive  view  of  its  progress 
and  results.  We  are  thankful  that  the 
publishers  have  secured  so  admirable 
a  translation  of  it. 


Thoughts  on  thb  book  on  Job. 
By  R.  F,  Hutchinson  M.D.,  &o., 
Surgeon  Major^  Bengal  Army. 
London:  S, BagsterA Sons, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Tdis  is  a  modest  and  impretending 
little  volume,  but  it  will  prove  of  con- 
siderable worth  to  such  as  cannot  con- 
sult the  Hebrew  text,  and  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
Oriental  life.  It  is  not  a  critical  oonu 
mentary  nor  does  the  author  daim  to  be 
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an  original  inyeeti^tor.  BJe  is,  how- 
eyer  conyenant  with  the  languages  in 
which  Scripture  was  composed,  and  has 
eonsulted  the  best  critical  auihorities ; 
while  his  residence  in  the  East  has 
enabled  him  to  gatiier  many  iUustra* 
tions  from  his  personal  obseryation  of 
statements,  which  we  in  the  West  find 
it  difi^alt  to  understand.  The  book  of 
Job  is  in  eyery  yiew  a  wonderful  pro 
duction,  discussiDg  problems  wMck  are 
neyer  antiquateo,  and  in  which 
thoughtful  men  will  always  find  a 
strong  fascination.  For  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  other  instructors  of  the 
^ounff,  as  well  for  use  in  private  deyo- 
tional  readinff  Dr.  Hutchinson  has 
f nrziished  a  yiuuable  aid.  His  readers 
will  gather  from  his  pages  a  fair  idea  of 
the  scope  and  contents  of  this  remark- 
able Scripture,  and  will  find  his  inter- 
pretations generally  helpful. 


Our  Dekohinatignal  Position,  In- 
ternally AND  Externally  Sur- 
veyed, By  Dr.  Landels.  London: 
Yates  &  Alexander.     Price  2d. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  possess  in 
this  oonyenient  form  the  eloquent  and 
suggestiye  address  recently  deliyered 
by  Dr.  Landels,  as  chairman  of  the 
Baptist  Union.     It  contains  an  able 
ana  unanswerable  vindication  of  our 
denominational   position,    and,   with 
equal  fidelity,  points  out  some  grave 
defects  in  our  churches,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  weakness  and  a 
hindrance  to  our  progress,  e,g,,  the 
inadequate  support  of  our  ministers, 
the  lack  of  ooraial  co-operation,  &c. 
It  is  surely  a  good  sign  that  the  ad- 
dresses from  the  chair  of  the  Union 
are  so  thoroughly  and  intensely  prac- 
tical, and  so  well  calculated  to  ensure, 
not  talkand  resolution9enly,  butocftbn. 
Dr.  Landels  is  worthily  following  up 
the  work  so  nobly  inaugurated  imder 
Mr.  Madaren'sjgnidanoe;  andwenuty 
reasonably  anticipate  for  the  Baptist 
Union,  and,  therefore,  for  the  churches 
comprised  in  it|  a  happier  and  more 
prosperous  career  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore known.    There  are  those  among 
us  who  do  not  endorse  all  the  views 
which  Dr.  Laiidels  has  here  ex].re&scd. 


but  we  all  admire  his  fidelity  to  con- 
viction, his  bold  and  manlj  and  elo- 
quent utterance  of  "  the  thmg  that  Is 
in  him,*'  and  his  evident  determina- 
tion to  make  his  tenure  of  office 
subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
ohurohes.  This  address  should  be 
widely  circulated,  read,  and  pondered. 
It  would  be  certain  then  to  bear 
ample  fruit. 


The  Future  of  Christianity;  or, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Eternal  King  of 
Men.  By  John  aiffbrd,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  B.  Sc.  London :  Yates  & 
Alexander. 

Ma.  Clifford's  sermon,  preached  on 
behalf  of  our  Foreign  Missions  a  few 
weeks  ago,  needs  no  oommendation 
from  us.  It  is  a  splen^d  exposition 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
work,  and  necessitate  its  oontinuanca. 
Its  form  has  been  largely  determined 
by  the  attitude  of  <*  modem  thoueht," 
whose  hostile  anti-Ohristian  tenoency 
it  teohnioally  and  conolusively  refutes. 
The  sermon  combines  in  the  hifpieet 
manner  '*the  culture  and  the  go'* 
which  Mr.  OliflTord  has  so  abl^  aavo- 
oated.  Evangelical  in  dootnne  sod 
devout  in  tone,  it  is  no  less  logical  in 
alignment  and  eloquent  in  style.  They 
enjoyed  a  rare  treat  who  heiund  it,  and 
in  another  way  it  is  no  less  a  treat  to 
read  it. 


RicoRDs  OF  THE  pAST :  Being 
English  Translations  of  the  Assy- 
rian and  Egyptian  Monuments 
published  under  the  sanctionofthe 
Society  of  Biblical  Archssology. 
Vol.  VL  Egyptian  Text  London: 
S.  Bagster  k  Sons,  16,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

Wb  have  only  time  and  space  this 
month  to  announce  this  fresh  volnine 
friU  of  the  erudite  labonm  of  Dr.  Birch 
and  his  colleagues  in.decijdisiingthe 
monuments  ^  andent  £gypt  vid 
Aflsyxia.  We  pnzpoM  veiy  shortly 
giving  our  zeaiders  a  wmk  ni  the 
results  attained  in  the  mt«lii«talion 
of  Assyrian  and  I^gyptiaii  tracts. 
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True  Tales  about  India.  Its 
Native  Prinoes  and  British  Rulers. 
By  S.  J.  Bollard,  Mangalore. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Now  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Indian  peninsola  has 
directed  puhlio  attention  to  theEastt 
vre  hope  that  our  literature  will  be 
enriched  by  many  works  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Ballard's  Tales  are  all  of  them 
historically  true  and  interesting,  and 
such  as  no  intelligent  young  person 
should  be  ignorant  of.  This  little 
Tolume  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
contains  an  excellent  map  with  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  marked. 


A  Memoir  or  Madame  Feller. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Grand  Ligne 
Mission.  By  J.  M.  Cramp,  D.D. 
London  :  EUiot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

The  stoiy  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Ghrand  lagne  Mission  amongst  the 
French  Canadians  was  told  in  our 
pages  some  years  since.  We  are 
thankful  to  our  venerable  friend  Dr. 
Cramp  for  this  memoir  of  the  devoted 
and  indefatigable  woman  who  was  its 
founder.  As  a  record  of  Christian 
cluuracter  and  Christian  work  this 
▼oliime  will  be  greatly  valued  by  all 
devout  readers.  It  afiPords  another 
and  striking  illustration  of  the  power 
of  Christian  devotedness,  accompanied 
by  an  unwavering  fiuth  in  Qod. 


The  Problem  of  Life;  or,  the 
Three  Questions:  What  am  I? 
Whence  came  1 1  Whither  do  I 
gol  By  the  author  of  "The 
Mirage  of  Life.''  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  little 
volume  with  great  delig;ht.  "The 
writer  of  it  was  at  one  time  involved 
in  the  mazes  of  scepticism,  and,  having 
been  merdliilly  extiioated  from  them, 
he  feels  anxious  to  supply  to  others 
the  doe  by  whioh  he  has  been  enabled, 
through  IHvine  Gbaoe,  to  thread  his 


way  out  of  the  devious  and  winding 
path  into  which  he  had  strayed.^ 
This  task  the  author  has  accomplished 
with  commendable  skill,  and  the  result 
of  his  labour  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
perusal  of  the  most  cultured  and 
thou^tful  readers.  We  could  wish 
that  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  man  who  has  been  ensnared  by 
the  painfiiUy  prevalent  unbelief  of 
Divine  truth. 

The  Temple.  By  George  Herbert. 
Being  a  Fac-simile  reprint  of  the 
First  Edition,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Mr.  Stock's  fius-simile  editions  of 
popular  works  form  a  new  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  modern  biblio- 
graphy. The  original  garb  in  which 
a  great  work  appeared  acts  like  a  8i>ell 
on  the  reader's  mind.  The  inferiority 
of  modem  printing  ink  is  the  only 
detriment  to  the  pcoaction  of  the  fac- 
simile. 


HiiYTs  OK  Bible  ALlbkiko.  By 
Mrs.  Stephen  Menzies.  London: 
S.  Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Pater- 
noster Row.     Price  Sixpence. 

A  VERY  ingenious  plan  for  emphasising 
important  passages  of  Scripture — Hnk- 
ing  together  connected  and  related 
words  and  truths,  and  appending  notes 
and  references.  The  specimens  of  the 
author's  own  expertness  in  the  use  cf 
tiie  system  are  very  striking. 


Civil  jlko  EcclbsiatXcal  Go- 
vbbhxriit.  Two  Lectures  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Barker,  Hastings. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.  Price  six- 
pence. 

These  carefully  prepared  and  spirited 
lectures  will  Se  of  great  service  to 
those  who  either  wish  to  be  enlightened 
themselves  or  to  enliriiten  others  on 
the  position  taken  byMonconformists 
in  relation  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
civil  government,  and  the  in  :^ 
flicted  by  the  State  Ohuroh. 
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Intelligme* 


Ak  Appeal  from  the  Bsuoioim  Soonrrr  op  Fribndb  ok  bbbau*  of 
TJnoivilized  Nations.— We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  opr  own  memben, 
and  of  onr  fellow  OhristianB  generally,  to  our  solemn  responsibility  as  a  nation, 
for  the  trsatment  of  the  undrilized  tribes  with  whom  we  axe  hrousht  into  eon- 
tact  by  the  gre^t  increase  of  commeroe,  and  the  steady  progsess  afgeographieal 
discovery.  We  do  not  wish  hastily  to  j udge  how  far  onr  fellow  countrymen  haTO 
been  justified  in «  course  of  action  towudsthem  which  has  so  often  led  to 
painfdl  collision,  and  even  to  bloodshed.  We  know  that,  wheihar  from  con- 
flicting interests  or  from  mutual  suspicion  and  misunderstanding,  the  position 
of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  sayage  is  one  of  great  praotioal 
difflculfy.  His  character  is  often  a  degraded  one,  treacherous  and  bloodfthizsty. 
Yet  he  is  man,  formed  in  the  image  of  his  and  our  Maker-— an  olject,  with 
ouraelTes,  of  the  Saciifice  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  of  the  promises  of  the  GospeL 
How  graye  is  the  responsibiUty  resting  upon  us  as  a  nation,  in  refraence  to  onr 
conduct  towards  him.  How  needful  it  is  that  we  should  be  guidedf  in  onr 
intercourse  with  him,  by  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion  which  we  protes. 
How  imnortant  that,  in  using  the  superior  powers  whicn  ciyilization  has  giTen 
us,  we  should  carefully  restrain  and  keep  under,  any  feeling  of  reyenge.  We 
hare  thankfulness  and  satisfieu^tion  in  observing  how  earnestly  desirous  our 


every  enaeavour  to  preserve 
a  line  of  conduct  consistent  with  our  Qhristian  profession.  It  is  in  the  love  of 
Qhrist  that  we  make  this  Appeal.  We  trust  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
it  will  meet  with  A-rasponse  in  the  hearts  of  many  who,  amidst  the  stir  and 

Sessure  of  active  life,  dare  not  disclaim  either  the  hopes  or  responsibilities  of 
e  Ohristian.  The  precepts  of  Ohrist  are  not  mere  theories,  but  commands 
graciously  deeijpied  and  fitted  for  man.  They  are  therefore  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed,  m  their  comprehensive  application  to  his  whole  conduct  towuds  his 
feUow  man,  civil,  commeroial  and  sodal.  The  uncivilized  often  appreciate 
Ohzistian  conduct,  even  when  they  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  truths 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  heart  that  is  steeled  by  oppression  may  be 
melted  by  kindness.  Love  will  often  prevail  where  fraud  and  deceit  would 
only  provoke  irritation  and  conflict.  Let  the  religion  of  the  Ohristian  trader 
be  never  disgraced  by  acts  of  ixgustice  or  revenge.  Let  him  commend  it  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  of  every  colour  and  of  every  clime,  by  fair  dealing, 
hj  truth-speaking,  by  compassion  and  love,  patience  and  forbeitfanoe.  Thus 
might  our  commerce,  far  more  than  it  does,  refiM  our  Ohristian  profession, 
and  so  fer  prepare  the  wav  for  the  reception  of  the  Qoq>el  amongst  uioae  who 
have  not  yet  oeen  brougnt  under  its  influence.— Si^ed  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting  representing  the  Beligious  Society  of  Friends  m  Great  Britain,  held  in 
London,  4th  of  Seoond  Month,  1876,  G.  S.  Gibson,  Clerk. 


dippings. 

FABJdoicT  OK  SoBwi'AWO  aud  SuFDLKASvaAL  Tbiith.— Miohael  Pandar 
held  tiiat  the  hwnan  mind  was  endowed  with  two  sets  of  iMmltias,  which  fitted 
it  to  apprehend  and  verily  two  oideni  of  troth,  the  natural  and  the  soBer- 
natural ;  but  that  it  possessed,  as  yet,  no  third  set  ef  faoolties  rndBaaaUf 
developed  to  see  dearly,  nay,  to  see  at  all,  the  poinU  at  which  those  two  cadan 
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<ii  trnlh  joinodL    He  xeoeived  the  natural  by  xneanB  of  the  mind  acting  through 
what  may  be  called  roughly  the  scientific,  and  the  supernatural  through  what 
may  be  called  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties ;  and,  moreover,  he  so  reoeiyed 
those  two  distinct  but  connected  orderB  of  truth  by  those  two  distinct  but 
oonneoted  orders  of  faulty,  that  they  both  became  to  rum  equally  real,  equally 
true.  '  Both  of  these  he  held  with  equal  firmness,  because  they  were  to  him 
equally  certain.     But  he  was  content  to  remain,  during  the  present  life,  in 
ignorance  of  the  pointa  of  actual  contact  between  them — ^tne  points  at  which  he 
buieyed  they  would  one  day,  in  a  world  of  clearer  knowledge  than  this,  stand 
out  as  two  parts  of  one  complete  and  harmonious  whole ;   lighted  up,  from 
centre  to  circumference,  with  the  infinite  love  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 
alone  can  solve  the  problems,  clear  up  the  mysteries,  satisfy  the  needs,  and 
wii>e  away  the  tears  of  this  stuffering  creation.    Now  this  peculiarity — if  so  it 
may  be  called — in  the  view  of  the  great  scientist,  points.  I  think,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  true  psychology.    Man  needs — and  is  so  endowed  that  he  may  know — 
not  only  the  universe  of  matter,  but  also  the  heart  of  the  living  Gh>d.     Would 
it  not  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwiBe?     Strange  indeed  it  would  be  to  carry 
about  with  us  at  our  heart's  core  a  consuming  thirst  for  God,  and  yet  to  have 
no  faculty  or  faculties  for  knowing  God,  and  slaking  our  thirst  at  the  fountain 
of  life  within  Himself.    I  believe  that  we  are  all  set  down  here  upon  this  globe 
with  two  orders  of  faculties,  by  which,  if  rightly  used,  we  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  imderstand  and  employ  to  some  extent  the  xmiverse,  and,  on  ike  other, 
luiderstand  and  love  and  serve  the  Creator.     In  other  words,  there  are  in  our 
mind,  if  I  may  so  speak,  two  doors ;  one  opening  out  upon  nature,  the  other 
opening  out  upon  God.     And  you,  gentlemen,  if  yoa  are  wise,  will,  like  Fara* 
day,  keep  both  of  these  doors  wide  open.   Through  the  door  opening  out  towards 
the  universe  you  will  receive  all  that  nature  can  tell  you  year  by  year  tilirough 
her  own  ministers,  of  her  workings  and  laws.     Through  the  door  opening  out 
towards  God  you  will  receive  all  that  He  is  pleased  to  tell  you,  tlurough  TTity 
own  Word,  otHimaelf;  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Cross;   of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into  heaven ;  of  the  descent  of  His  Spirit  into 
the  heart  of  sinners,  and  the  calls  to  repentance  and  a  new  life ;  of  the  crown  of 
glory  awaiting  the  redeemed,  and  the  pitiful  tenderness  of  the  heart  of  God 
towards  the  lost ;   of  His  unwillingness  that  any  should  perish,  "Hw  willing- 
ness that  all  should  be  saved. — Bev,  W,  T.  Bo$evear^s  Addre8$  to  Brudol  Studtnii, 

Ths  Eotal  Law  that  'Beqttlat^  all  Cub  OHRisriAir  Grviifa.— 
Christians !  Christ  gave  Himself  to  you — ^then  give  yourselves  to  Christ.  GHlve, 
give,  give.  Give  love,  give  thought,  give  speech,  give  time,  eive  the  best  of 
your  best,  give  from  vour  hearts  outwards.  Sometimes,  iu  collecting  rounds, 
questions  are  asked  like  these : — *<  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  singular ;  what  shall 
r»veP  What  is  usual?  What  will  be  en>eoted  of  me?"  The  answer  Ib, 
''What  man  expects  is  no  concern  of  ours,  but  the  least  that  Christ  expects  is 
that,  as  He  gave  Himself  to  you,  you  should  give  yourself  to  Him."  Do  that, 
and  you  will  find,  by  a  Chzistian  rule,  sure  and  fine  as  instinct,  what  is  your 
own  share  in  the  financial  part  of  the  enterprise.  For  your  sakes,  and  not  for 
His  own,  Christ  allows  you  to  have  such  a  share.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  grace  of  this  arrangement.  Some  persons  give  to  the  lesion 
Fund  as  if  they  were  paying  a  rate,  or  conferring  a  favour ;  as  if  they  only  half 
believed  that  Christ  has  or£uned  the  money-power  as  one  of  the  powers  of  His 
cause 


no  more 

away  by  the  Spirit'bf  the  Lord,"  and  then  suddenly  *'  found  at  Azotus ;  "  as  if 
bills  could  be  paid  by  devout  emotions,  or  declamatory  words ;  as  if  lives  oould 
be  fed  on  mere  air ;  as  if  ravens  might  be  expected  to  bring  food  to  fainting 
prophets,  and  miracles  of  Providenoe  to  sustaan  the  ministries  of  grace !  But 
this  is  not  God's  way  of  working.  Tou  are  to  fiirnish  material  supplies  for 
material  apparatus :  are  invited  to  make  your  very  gold  and  silver  evangelical, 
and  to  oast  it  into  the  treasury  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  song :  *<  Worthy  is  the 
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Lamb  that  was  alain  to  receive  .  •  .  riches ! "  Is  this  taxation  ?  Think 
of  the  "  unsearchable  riches"  covered  tinder  the  great  name  "  Gh>d,"  and  hear 
the  touching  question :  **  I  have  given  all  this  to  wee — what  hast  thou  given  to 
Me  ?  "— i?ev.  €.  8tanfarcP$  Enihunoit. 


Ittfos  of  i\t  CJurc^es. 


NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Caerphilly,  Ifay  14th. 
Witchford,  near  Ely,  April  25th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Bird,  Rev.  Benwell  (Birmingham),  Mutley,  Plymouth. 

Cave,  Bev.  Jas.  (Tenby),  Eingsbridge. 

Cooper,  Bev.  J.  L.  (Bristol  College),  WeUs,  Somersetshire. 

Davies,  Bev.  E.  (Fresteign),  South  Hackney. 

Gendersi  Bev.  J.  (Luton),  Portsea. 

Gathetoole,  Bev.  T.  G.  (Met.  College),  Martham,  Norfolk. 

Morrisy  Bev.  J.  S.  (Westminster),  Leyton,  Essex. 

Probert,  Bev.  E.  (Qt.  Staughton),  BatUeeden,  Suffolk. 

Smythe,  Bev.  J.  F.  (Canterbury),  Bolton. 

Wright,  Rev.  J.  (Met.  College),  Homcastle. 

BECOGNITIONS. 
Lymington,  Fitch,  Bev.  J.  J.  (Met.  Tab.  CoUege),  April  12ih. 
Misseaden,  Hobbs,  Bev.  H.  V.  (Bristol  College),  April  25th. 
Surbiton,  Raster,  Bev.  W.,  May  17th. 
Weston,  Northamptonshire,  Longson,  Rev.  J.  (Bawdon  Coll.),  April  20th. 

BESIGNATIONS. 
light,  Bev.  J.,  Charlbury,  Oxon. 
Wright,  Bev.  S.,  Smethwick,  Birmingham. 

DEATH. 
Adey,  Bev.  E.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  April  28th,  aged  77. 


THE 


BAPTIST   MAG-AZIKE. 


JULY,   1876. 


By  an  Old  Countby  Minister. 


VI. 

Mr$,  lllieelbrook. — ^Is  thia  oorreot — ^I  have  just  found  it  in  one  of  the  religions 
newspapers — that  the  supply  of  ministers  for  the  churohes  is  much  below  th& 
demand,  and  that  there  is  a  yearly*increaaing  balance  of  losses  oyer  accessiona 
to  the  Hiinistry  ? 

Whedhrook. — ^I  don't  know  to  what  extent  it  is  correct,  but  that  there  i» 
some  ground,  real  or  apparent,  for  the  statement,  is  no  doubt  true. 

Spelman. — Quite  correct,  I  haye  no  doubt  All  denominations  of  Ohiistian& 
are  making  the  same  complaint.  And  as  for  the  Churdi  of  England,  we  all  are- 
aware  that  it  has  for  years  been  glad  to  recruit  its  clergy  from  the  leayings  of 
Nonconformist  churches. 

Mrs,  JFheelhrook, — ^What  can  be  the  cause  ? 

Spelman. — Sceptidsm  and  cowardice :  the  first  latent  in  the  popular  mind*,, 
the  second  aotiye  in  the  minds  of  professed  beUeyers.  There  is  not  a  sinsle- 
profession  that  enjoys  lees  of  ponub^  consideration  and  respect  than^  tne- 
clericaL  **  A  parson ''  is  regarded  by  a  large  section  of  English  society  with  a 
good  deal  of  unspoken  contempt ;  and  yoimg  men  to  whom  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  of  yital  moment  haye  not  the  courage  to  braye  it. 

Tramome* — You  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  opinions  of  a  small  sec- 
tion of  literary  amateurs,  fall  of  the  conceit  of  a  little  readine,  and  inflated  with 
a  profound  conyiction  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  That 
these  sneer  at  churohes  and  ministers  Igrant,  but  that  they  represent  popular 
opinion  or  feeling  I  deny. 

Spelman,— Oi  course  you  do,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  you  are  taking  a  most  un- 
philosophical  yiew  of  the  situation.  They  don't  represent  popular  feeling,  but 
they  influence  it.  A  young  man  may  dissent  from  the  religious  criticisms  of 
ihaSpeekU^jr  a«d  the  SaJtwraay  Review^  but  he  is  often  a  little  afraid  of  them. 

Whedhrook, — Without  denying  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  Spelman 
says,  I  am  disposed  to  lay  rather  more  emphasis  on  the  fitct  that  the  tide  of 
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oommereial  prosperity  has  opened  np  so  many  roads  to  wealth  and  distinction 
for  intelligent  and  spirited  young  men  as  to  make  them  rcdaotant  to  enter  a 
profession  whidi  only  offers  a  maximum  of  self-denial  with  a  minimum  of 
rewud. 

Mrs,  WJieelbrook, — ^Which  implies— does  it  not— a  somewhat  low  tone  of 
religious  life  and  a  feeble  idea  of  its  responsibilities  ? 

Wheelhrook, — Not  necessarily.  They  easily  persuade  themselyes  that  they 
can  serve  the  Lord  auite  as  well  as  laymen  as  they  could  by  besoming  ministers. 
And  since  there  is  just  sufficient  truth  in  the  conclusion  to  make  it  plausible, 
the  considerations  in  its  fayour  readily  turn  the  scale  on  that  side. 

Stone, — ^I  knew  how  it  would  be !  Wheelbrook  holds  wi*  the  bare  an'  runs 
wi'  the  hounds,  as  usual.  I  hate  your  cautious  way  o*  always  weighing  facts 
an'  balancing  evidence,  an'  supplying  the  defendant  wi*  arguments,  until  you're 
all  up  one  side  o'  a  question  an  all  down  the  other,  an*  nobody  can  tell  what 
your  opinion  is,  or  whether  ye  ha'  one  at  all  or  not.  That's  just  the  way  wi' 
your  modem  preachers  o*  the  philosophical  school :  they  never  can  tell  the  truth 
without  tejling  all  the  lies  uiat  look  like  it,  nor  call  siu  sin  without  urging  a 
hundred  things  in  mitigation  o'  censure;  until  ye  can't  tell  whether  Judas 
Iscariot  and  the  devil  are  sinners  or  only  idiots,  or,  may  be,  weel-meaning  fools 
who  tried  to  do  a  good  thing  an'  only  fell  into  a  ditch  through  failure  o'  well- 
meant  efforts,  like  plenty  o'  better  folks.  About  that  ore  question  o'  yours,  I 
hold  wi'  Mrs.  Wheelbrook  that  if  a  young  man  refuses  to  consider  a  call  to  tiie 
ministrv,  because  it  would  require  him  to  forfeit  his  chances  o'  getting  rich  or 
great,  his  religion  is  a  rickely  thing  at  the  best;  an'  it's  a  good  tiling  for 
everybody  that  ne  keeps  out  o'  the  pulpit. 

Wheelbrook, — ^Decidedly  so,  if  the  case  be  as  you  suppose,  but  in  most  instances 
may  it  not  be  that  the  duty  of  entire  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  has 
never  been  fairly  set  before  him,  while  the  advantages  of  secular  pursuits,  and 
the  possibility  of  combining  them  with  a  Christian  profession,  are  constantly 
under  his  eye  ? 

Tranaome, — ^I  think  so.  And  I  fear  there  is  a  serious  failure  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  Christian  parents 

/S/K^man.— And  ministers. 

Transome, — Yes,  botii.  But  it  is  little  that  a  minister  can  do  to  induce  a 
young  man  to  enter  the  ministrv  if  the  spirit  of  societ^)  self-interest,  and  home- 
influence  are  in  lea^e  against  nis  efforts.  And  this  is  often  the  case.  A  sue* 
cessf ul  man  of  busmess  with  three  or  four  sons  is  amlntioua  of  w(»ldly  success 
for  them.  He  is  weU  aware  that  for  a  youth  of  inteUigenoe  and  good  ednoatioii, 
with  the  means  of  making  a  good  start  in  life,  eveiy  avenue  to  wealth  and  in- 
fluence is  open.  Accordingly  each  is  trained  lor  a  distinct  career,  which  the 
father  hopes  will  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  of  riches  and  power, 
if  not  of  fame.  Trade,  commerce,  law,  medicine,  and  the  civil  service  present 
their  several  temptations  and  claims.  One  or  more  or  all  of  the  yoDtfas  may  be 
decided  Christians,  members  of  the  same  Christian  church  with  their  parents, 
yet  not  once  does  it  enter  the  minds  of  the  latter  to  think  of  the  Christian 
ministry  as  a  career  for  their  sons,  or  to  impress  its  great  importance  an  tiieir 
attention,  or  to  ask  themselveB  in  solemn  earnest  if  the  Lord  may  not  requiie 
their  children  for  his  service.  Probably  the  ^tiier  would  feel  a  momentary 
pang  of  disappointment  if  one  of  them  should  announce  his  choioe  of  suck  a 
course. 

Stone. — Just  so.  My  sentiments  to  a  T.  Ftosperity  is  brining  the  country 
to  ruin,  as  philosophic  liberalism  is  knocking  the  soul  out  o'  its  freedom.  It's 
just  every  man  for  himself,  and  all  he  cares  for  is  to  seramble  up  among  the 
biff-wigs  an'  be  a  big-wig  himself.  His  poUtics  foUow  his  interests,  and  his 
reugion  comes  after,  only  wi'  a  more  cautious  tread,  I6r  appeanmce  sake.  If 
he  hasn't  principles,  he  has  interests,  an'  the  one  thing  neec&il  is  to  look  after 
[em.  Why  have  we  so-called  Liberals  helping  the  sqoiree  an'  parsons  hy  join- 
ing the  ridiculous  cry  about  the  extravagance  of  school  boards  7  Because  they 
have  more  regard  for  pocket  than  principle.   Why  have  we  a  1\ivy  Oeyemmeat 
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f^^iag  jnikkB  'at  would  La*  sot  fhe  whole  house  afire  fortr  years  a^  f 
seoauae  the  middle  olaBsea  are  gettiiig  rioh  an'  oomfortable,  an'  able  to  hob-nob 


wi'  the  aiifltooracy  an'  don't  want  to  oe  disturbed.  Why  is  Great  Britain  ex- 
acted to  TTiaintam  the  integrity  o'  the  Turkish  empire,  an'  keep  on  its  legs  a 
denetio  Gorernmei^  that  is  soaked  to  the  core  i'  corruption,  robbery,  muraer, 
^ana  lust ;  an'  is  grinding  down  its  subjects  under  an  iron  granny  such  as 
Englishmen  woulcm't  stand  for  an  hour?  Partly  because  hundreds  r  enlight- 
ened Ens^lishmen,  who  would  subscribe  a  loan  for  the  deril  if  he  offered  twelve 
-and  a  half  per  cent.,  would  lose  the  money  they've  lent  to  help  the  Sultan  to 
pemtuate  bis  shameless  crimes  if  his  power  were  broken.  "  Things  as  they 
are  '^that's  what  they  want ;  at  least  as  long  as  that  means  large  profits,  ssile 
inTeetments,  and  an  occasional  nod  from  Lord  Nabob. 

Spehnan. — You  must  admit  a  few  exceptions,  at  all  events.  The  Titnea  and 
the  iS^Mcfezlor,  the  past  representatives  of  your  compliant  politicians,  were  satis- 
fisctoxily  sound  and  outspoken  on  the  Bo^al  Tities  Bill. 

Stone, — ^But  they  did  not  succeed  in  exciting  the  interest  o'  their  constituencies 
ihoogh* 

Spdman. — ^I  believe,  though  Transome  seems  to  doubt  it,  that  the  reluctance 
of  young  mem  to  enteir  the  ministry  is  to  be  found,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  atti- 
^Lide  of  the  public  mind  toward  the  doctiines  of  Ohristianity.  Our  most  popular 
literature  has  for  a  generation  past  been  undermining  the  old  traditional  faith 
in  their  divinity,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  time  enouehfor  a  healthier  feeling 
to  grow  up.  It  has  produced  too  a  wider  view  ana  a  deeper  conception  of 
mental  freedom,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  a  prevalent  abhorrence  of 
everything  in  the  shape  of  authority  in  matters  intellectuaL  It  follows  almost 
natorally  that  there  is  a  general  indisposition  to  regard  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity  as  settled  questions,  particularly  as  it  is  susrpected  that  settiements 
reached  in  former  days  were  reached  by  the  exercise  oi  authority — clerical  or 
•ecclesiastical — rather  than  by  free  scientific  investigation.  This  position  too, 
however  untenable,  finds  some  countenance  in  the  fact  that  many  questions 
onoe  regarded  as  dosed  are  now  treated  by  the  churches  themselves  as  open ; 
snch,  for  instance,  as  the  nature  of  inspiration,  the  duration  of  future  punish- 
mesxt,  the  authority 'of  the  Sabbath,  and  specific  explanations  of  the  Atonement. 
It  is  known  to  us  all  that  in  every  denomination  there  are  men  who  have 
made  wide  departures  from  accepted  opimons  on  these  points,— once  treated  as 
fundamental, — ^whose  standing  and  infiuenoe  are  in  no  way  compromised  by 
the  ISsct.  Take  all  tiiese  thin^  into  consideration,  and  you  can  hurdly  wonder 
at  the  reluctance  of  conscientious  men  to  commit  themselves  to  the  assertion 
and  defence  of  forms  of  fiuth  which  they  imagine  increasing  knowledge  might 
dispose  them  to  doubt.  Mark  me !  I  am  not  justifying  this  feeling ;  I  merely 
say  it  exists ;  that  it  is  fostered  by  such  writers  as  Oarlyle,  Tennyson,  and 
Mmilonnid ;  and  farther  encouraged  by  the  Church's  treatment  of  men  who 
have  departed  from  doctrines  once  regarded  as  essential  articles  of  an  evange- 
lical creed. 

Wheelbrook, — ^You  might  find  confirmation  of  your  condusions  in  the  favour 
which  such  religious  teadiers  as  Martineau,  Bobertson,  and  Bushnel  obtain 
amongmaay  of  those  who  read  relisioQS  literatace  at  alL  I  don't  suppose 
thAt  it  is  the  charm  of  litenry  grace  tiiat  forms  their  only,  or  even  their  main, 
•attraction ;  but  tiieir  freedom  from  aU  approach  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement 
of  doctrine,  their  treatment  of  aJmost  all  doctrines  as  open  ones,  and  the  off- 
hand way  in  which  tiiey  seem  to  luuid  the  truth  over  to  their  readers,  as  if  they 
would  say,  '*  There  it  is.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  infinite  importance.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  accept  it  or  r^eot  it  or  modify  it,  according  to  your  taste.  Only, 
whatever  you  do^  be  honest  and  couram)us;  for  honesty  and  ooura^  are  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  whoever  has  tibiem  shall  enter  into  the  E[ingdom  of 
Heaven."  r^^ 

TmtiMmt, — ^Whieh  is  the  Gtospel  acocrding  to  human  nature,  and  exactly 
suited  to  its  tasta 

£[peiBMm.— Haooe^  apfiori^  you  might  expect  it  to  be  prevalent  and  popular. 
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Human  nature  is  not  so  ^eneroufllv,  or  even  pmdently,  self-sacrificing  as  t* 
deny  itself  a  luxury  so  decidedly  palatable  witbout  verr  weigbty  reasons. 

Mrs,  Wheelhrooh, — But  is  not  tbis  making  tbe  difficulty  of  Ulling  our  pulpits 
an  almost  insuperable  one  ? 

Spelman, — Unquestionably.  But  the  evil  will  cure  itself,  if  Ohristians  don't 
get  mto  a  panic  about  it : — "  In  quietness  and  confidence  is  your -strength.'* 
The  same  cause  which  has  wrought  the  mischief  will  work  the  cure. 

Wheelbrcok.-'Axid  that  is ? 

Spdman. — ^The  spread  of  education. 

Whedbrook, — I  see.    '*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  "  ? 

Sptlman. — ^Ptecisely.  Hitherto  our  erTstem  of  middle-class  education  has 
done  very  little,  even  at  its  best,  but  excite  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
a  capability  of  finding  pleasure  in  them,  which  is  very  well  as  a  transition 
stage  in  the  way  to  sometbinff  highe^  but  as  a  finality  is  something  less  than  a 
doubtful  boon.  At  present  the  apostles  of  unbelief  find  in  the  better  educated 
of  our  middle-class  and  higher  artizan-dass  population — with  some  rare  ex- 
ceptions— an  audience  just  suited  to  their  chosen  mission ;  an  audience  that 
can  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  genius,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  doc- 
trines, and  charmea  by  the  graces  of  style,  but  which  is  not  capable  of  sifting 
evidence,  prolonged  inquiry,  or  critical  investigation.  An  audience,  in  fact, 
which  is  simpl;^  admirme  and  receptive.  As  it  becomes  better  informed,  it 
will  become  critical,  and  uien  their  reien  will  be  over.  To-day  hundreds  of 
youths  who  wax  hotly  eloquent  in  their  denunciation  of  **  the  bondage  of 
creeds  and  sects,"  and  go  up  and  down  raving  about  *<  freedom,'*  are  themselves 
the  veriest  bondsmen  of  new  creeds  and  new  sects.  They  are  wondrous  fiir 
from  that  goal  of  intellectual  self-reliance,  which  they  think  they  have  reached; 
but  they  are  on  their  way  to  it,  and  when  they  attain  it  the  authority  of  their 
new  masters  will  be  gone.  Meantime,  tibere  are  many  Christian  ministers  who 
are  doing  not  a  little  to  bring  it  about ;  men  who  unite  adequate  mental  culture 
with  child-like  faith  in  the  Qospel ;  who  can  bring  a  bold  front  and  competent 
intelligence  to  meet  the  perversities  of  unbelief;  and  who  are  actively  assistii^ 
the  '*  march  of  intellect "  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  preaching  the  Truth 
of  God.  And  unless  I  misinterpret  the  signs  of  the  times,  such  men  will  in- 
crease in  number.  The  exigencies  of  the  age  and  the  needs  of  the  Church 
will  more  and  more  force  such  to  the  front. 

Transome. — But  such  men  will  find  their  appropriate  sphere  of  labour  in  the 
great  centres  of  population  only. 
Spelman.-^li  is  tnere  only  that  they're  really  needed 

I  have  no  idea  what  Spelman  was  going  to  say  more,  for  at  this 
moment  a  new  arrival  turned  the  conversation  into  a  new  channel 
The  fresh  comer  is  the  Congregationalist  minister  in  an  adjacent  village^ 
who  had  called  to  consult  Wheelbrook  and  Transome  about  some 
difficulty  or  other  in  his  churcL  The  immediate  cause  of  his  calling 
seemed  to  be  this ;  he  has  only  recently  accepted  the  pastorate  after 
supplying  the  pulpit  three  months  on  probation.  At  the  first  church- 
meeting  after  the  settlement,  he  was  considerably  surprised  by  one  of 
the  deacons  being  voted  into  the  chair.  He  thought  it  a  singular 
proceeding,  but  not  knowing  what  it  might  mean  he  resolved  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  On  the  next  occasion  it  was  proposed  by  some  one,. 
"  that  the  pastor  do  take  the  chair,"  which  was  duly  carried.  It  was 
now  self-evident  that  there  was  a  determination  not  to  recognise  the 
pastor's  ex'Officio  right  to  preside  over  the  church-meetings.  Democratic 
jealousy  was  resolved  to  deprive  the  office  of  all  authority  and  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  name.    He  explained  to  them  that  as  their  pastor  he 
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<x>nsidered  the  chairmanahip  of  church-meetings  one  of  the  duties  of 
his  office ;  that  he  could  not  recognise  in  his  presence  their  right  to 
give  it  to  another,  nor  their  right  to  vote  on  the  question  at  every 
meeting.  He  was  careful,  he  said,  to  point  out  to  them  the  difference 
between  putting  in  this  claim  as  a  personal  right  and  as  a  right  of 
office.  The  majority  of  the  meeting  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the 
course  they  had  adopted,  and  especially  when  shown  that  their  con- 
duct exhibited  a  serious  want  of  self-respect,  since  it  went  to  prove 
that  they  had  elected  to  the  paatorate  a  man  whom  they  could  not 
trust  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  office.  Three  or  four,  however,  were 
immovable,  *^  could  not  see  why  one  man  had  more  right  than 
another,"  thought  ''  the  church  ought  not  to  be  under  lordship  of  the 
pastor,"  and  so  fortL  The  upshot  was  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
for  a  settlement  of  the  question.     Now  what  ought  he  to  do  ? 

Sjpdman, — Cut  the  oonoern  at  onoe. 

Transome, — ^No,  don't  do  that ;  at  least,  not  just  yet.  It  may  oome  to  that 
in  the  end ;  but  first  tiy  some  other  method  of  meetmg  the  difficulty.  It  it  an 
opportuni^  not  only  of  assmiing  your  ri^ht,  but  of  proving  your  fitness  for 
its  exercise.  Your  resignation  would  give  the  matter  a  perfectly  fictitious 
importanoe,  and  cause  no  little  bitterness  of  feeling.  It  would  at  once  become 
a  ccwiM  belli  between  the  two  parties  in  the  oharoh,  and  possibly  lead  to  a 
division.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  position  to  be  in,  and  to  you  must  be  most 
hamiliating;  but  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  suffering  I  think  you  must  try  to 
«ave  the  church  firom  the  worst  results  of  its  own  wrong-headednera.  After 
all,  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  their  last  pastor,  who  was 
tlwajB  flinging  the  "pastoral  prerogative  "  in  their  faces,  and  talking  about 
''  the  inviolability  of  Gk)d's  ambassadors."  He  really  tyrannised  over  them. 
Th^  will,  I  think,  fall  in  with  right  order  as  soon  as  they  get  over  their  not 
wmatund  irritation. 

Whedbrook. — But  I  don't  think  our  friend  can  yield  in  this  matter.  It  will 
be  impossible  they  should  respect  him  if  they  are  nermitted  publicly  to  snub 
him.  They  may  msist  on  having  their  own  way,  but  it  is  certain  they  will 
despise  him  for  submitting  to  it,  and  that  would  be  ffttal  to  all  his  influence  for 
good  among  them.  Besides,  whatever  course  they  adopt  they  will  assuredly 
all  the  sam,e  hold  him  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  the  church,  ana 
he  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accept  such  responsibilitjr  if  he 
reUnqnishee  the  power.  My  conclusion  is  that  if  uiey  persist  m  separating  the 
presidency  of  the  church  from  the  pastoral  office,  our  Mend  has  left  him  no 
«hoioe,  consistent  with  self-respect,  out  to  resign. 

Tranaome. — ^I  quite  agree  wiw  you ;  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  need  for  so 
•extreme  a  course.  If  our  friend  is  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be,  he  will  probably  carry  all  the  people  along  with  him. 
Churches  are  seldom  unreasonable  if  they  are  fairly  treated.  Very  likely  in 
this  case  the  few  who  persist  in  their  mistaken  course  are  not  only  aware  that 
they  are  wrong,  but  are  heartily  ashamed  of  themselves  as  well,  only  they 
don't  know  how  to  recede  from  tneir  position  without  feeling  humiliated.  I 
Would  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  anything  which  would  irritate  them  or  wound 
their  amour  propre.  Let  it  be  seen  that  you  can  maintain  your  position  with 
dignity  and  urbanity.  Be  frank  and  courteous  in  ezj^laining  your  view  of  the 
question  in  hand,  making  due  allowance  for  their  mistake,  and  I  believe  all 
will  come  right.    Above  all  things  don't  act  hastily  nor  speak  angrily. 

When  our  friend  had  left  us,  we  sat  for  some  time  in  silence. 
There  was  a  comical  look  on  Spelman's  face,  which  seemed  to  say 
*'  Tve  scored  one  against  Tiansome  to-night."      I  expected  liim  to 
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break  oat  in  a  mock-panegyric  on  rand  Congregationalism,  but  he 
seems  to  havB  concluded  to  reserve  his  shot  taU  he  can  better  point 
his  guDs.    The  silence  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Wheelbrook  askiog 

Does  not  that  little  incident  tliraw  flome  light  on  the  question  we  were  jnat 
now  talking  about  ? 

^belman.— I  hsicj  it  does,  a  ^od  deal !  I  foreot  to  mention,  among  the 
hinoxunoes  to  men  of  sense  entering  the  numstry,  the  ingexuous  methods  which 
many  ehurohes  have  of  cruoifying  their  ministen. 

Tranaome.-^!  don't  think  it  was  worth  mentioning.  Oases  like  this  are  rave* 
and  when  theyooour  they  may  as  often  be  traced  to  some  deficiency  in  thar 
pastor  as  to  perreraity  in  the  church.  If  Congregationalism  has  a  weakness*. 
it  certainly  is  not  that  of  nawarrantably  limiting  the  pastoral  mreragative,  but 
that  of  imduly  extending  it,  witji  the  result  of  throwing  too  muoh  responsilMfitj 
on  the  wisdom  and  i^ytitude  of  a  aingle  individual.  £i  the  oaae  we  haye  jn^ 
listened  to,  it  is  ministerial  abuse  of  the  church's  g«Mroaity  which  has  wxoughi 
Ihe  mischief.  The  assumption  of  a  dictatorial  authonty  on  the  part  of  a 
previous  minister  has  wrought  thd  eyil  of  which  our  friend  has  to  reap  the 
result.  If  a  minister  wants  to  be  the  sole  fount  of  authority,  his  plaoe  is  not 
as  pastor  of  a  free  church  or  rnler  of  a  free  ]people*  Bie  should  go  into  ^o 
establishment,  and  eren  there  he  will  be  required  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  hostile 
critiGism,  and  not  a  few  humiliating  defeats,  wheve  his  perishianers  haTe  pewer 
to  thwart  him. 
Spdman, — What  salary  do  those  jMople  pay  ? 
TranBome. — ^Ninety  pounds. 

SpdrruM, — Mechanics*  wages !  For  which,  of  course,  tiiey  expect  an  educated 
gentleman  to  derote  all  hie  time  and  strength  to  their  serrice,  and  take  an 
occasional  snub  or  kick  into  the  bazgain  ? 

TroMome, — They  neither  expect  nor  desire  the  one  or  the  other.  As  for  the 
salary,  it  is  as  muoh  as  they  are  able  to  nuee ;  for  they  are  Uw  and  poor. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  minister,  if  he  is  able,  should  not  impromB  Ida 
liyinff  by  giTiQ^  part  of  his  time  to  some  remuneratiYe  em^ojnoent.  Tho 
pec^le  wotud  rogpioe  in  his  doing  so.  At  the  same  time  they  hare  a  right  to 
expect  that,  haymg  Tolontaril^  undertaken  the  pastorate  of  a  poor  church,  h» 
wiU  not  shrink  from  the  unavcndable  self-denial  whidi  his  decision  may  inrolfe. 
He  cannot  too  carefuUy  guard  himself  against  feeling,  or  causing  others  to 
feel,  that  his  engagement  with  them  is  a  mere  cash  azrangement.  If  he  is  a 
fhithfial  servant  ofJesus  Ghriet  his  serrice  to  the  people  cannot  be  compensated 
by  a  money  payment  howeyer  large ;  oense^uently  the  Ises  he  has  to  say  about 
being  '*  ^^operly  remunerated  "  finr  his  ssttumb,  the  betterfor  the  due  appreck. 
tiwn  of  his  work,  and  for  its  highest  success.  If  they  with  wiUinghood  main- 
tain him  in  such  comfort  as  they  can  afford,  he  has  no  cause  of  oomplaiat,  even 
Ihou^  it  be  not  a  tithe  of  what  he  could  make  in  other  callings.  **Kot 
yours  bat  you''  is  professedly  his  motto;  and  to  be  able  to  act  up  to  it  is  tte 
distinction  between  the  mere  hireling  and  the  willing  servant  of  Christ. 

Mr$.  Wheelbrook, — But  I  fear  we  cannot  expect  many  young  nwn  to 
relinquish  certain  projects  of  wealth  and  comfort  for  a  lil»  of  compaimtive 
piivation. 

jTraiMome. — ^Then  let  them  Iceep  out  of  the  nunistry,  into  which  no  man 
should  enter  whe  cannot  <* count  ul  things  but  loss"  for  the  joy  of  serving  the 
Master. 

Spdman. — ^That  doctrine— the  theorstioal  soundneflo  of  mhath  I  dcm't  for  a 
moment  questioa*-would  make  quick  work  of  emptying  the  pulpits  if  it  wm^ 
universaUy  ap^ed. 

Tra)Mome.---That  is  vour  opinion.  At  all  events  it  would  soon  fill  thsot 
again  if  it  was  generally  accepted  and  acted  upon  wi^  as  much  uniformity  at 
it  is  believed  in.  It  is  not  by  raising  the  scale  of  ministerial  incomes— ^Qiongk 
that  also  is  desirahle,  expedient,  and  right— that  we  are  going  to  fill  our 
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pQ^tB  inik  effioiest  men,  but  by  improving  our  ideal  of  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions and  raising  our  oonceptions  of  toe  importanoe  of  ministeiial  irork.  The 
most  pressing  need  is  not  for  young  men — ^howeyer  blameless  Uieir  standing 
in  the  ohuroh — ^whose  chief  recommendation  is  quickness  of  intellect  and 
flueiicy  of  speech,  but  for  men  aidently  devoted  to  service  for  Christ's  sake ; 
men  -who  for  love's  sake  alone  oan  labour,  hoping  for  no  reward  but  the  approval 
of  Him  whom  they  serve.  Let  this  view,  this  conviction,  once  hold  the 
churches  and  rule  their  action,  and  many  a  noble  labourer  will  be  thrust  into 
the  harvest  who  is  now  overlooked. 

WTieelbrook.-^To  all  that— which  I  thoroughly  endorse — I  will  add  only  this, 
tbat  the  supply  of  duly- qualified  men  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  is  rather  the 
work  of  the  Lord  than  the  work  of  the  churches,  and  tiierefore  should  be,  much 
more  than  it  is,  the  burden  of  their  prayers.  The  tiiought  has  sometimes 
struck  me  painfully  how  yery  rarely  one  hears  in  the  ohuroh  the  ptayor  that 
Qod  would  thrust  forth  more  labourers  into  the  hurest.  It  seema  as  if  we 
had  almost  forj^tten  that  the  proper  ministerial  quidifioations  are  as 
exduaiyely  the  gifts  of  Qod  as  is  eternal  Ufe. 


C^e  Courses  of  ^eligians  l^^ong^t 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  May  favoured  its  readers  with  a  very 
remarkable  and  well-timed  article  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  called  "  The  Courses  of  Eeligious  Thought."  In  the 
introduction  it  makes  a  division  between  opinions  and  principles,  his 
aim  being  to  exhibit  the  latter,  for  *'  Men,  individually  and  in  series^ 
commonly  know  their  own  opinions,  but  are  often  ignorant  of  their 
own  principles.  Yet  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  principles  that  govern ; 
and  the  opinion  must  go  to  the  wall"  He  sets  out  five  main  schools, 
or  systems,  which  are  constituted  as  follows.    We  have : — 

I.  Those  who  accept  the  Papal  monarchy:  or  the  Ultramontane 
School 

II.  Those  who,   rejecting  the  Papal   monarchy,    believe  in  the 
visibility  of  the  Church :  or  the  Historical  School. 

IIL  Those  who,  rejecting  the  Papal  monarchy  and  the  visibility 
of  the  Church,  believe  in  the  great  central  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  system,  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  These 
wiU  here  be  termed  the  Protestant  Evangelical  School. 

IV.  Those  who,  professedly  rejecting  all  known  expressions  of 
the  dogma,  are  nevertheless  believers  in  a  moral  Governor 
of  the  Universe,  and  in  a  state  of  probation  for  mankind, 
whether  annexing  or  not  annexing  to  this  belief  any  of  the 
particulars  of  the  Christian  system,  either  doctrinal  or  moral 
These  I  denominate  the  Theistic  Sk^hool. 
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V,  The  Negative  school.  Negative,  that  is  to  saj,  as  to  thought 
which  can  be  called  religious  in  the  most  usual  sense.  To 
this  school  belongs 

1.  Scepticism.        4  Secularism.  7.  Pantheism. 

2.  Atheism.  5.  (Revived)  Paganism.     8.  Positivism. 

3.  Agnosticism.      6.  Materialism. 

Logical  as  this  division  is  it  may  be  simplified.  There  are  really 
but  three  sources  of  ideas  in  religion ;  one  without  called  tradition, 
one  within  called  intuition,  and  one  above  called  Scripture.  These  at 
times  appear  to  be  contradictory,  then  one  must  be  supreme  Shall 
we  steer  the  bark  of  life  chiefly  from  the  ships  lantern  within  ?  the 
light  of  other  vessels  on  the  horizon  ?  or  the  xmchanging  stars  of  the 
sky  ?    This  gives  us  but  three  *'  main  "  schools  or  systems  of  religion. 

L  Where  intuition  and  Scripture  bow  to  tradition.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  first  two  classes  mentioned.  For  a  visible  church  is 
but,  after  all,  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  whether 
that  church  express  its  authority  by  the  Pope  at  Borne,  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  the  principle  is  the  same.  It  is 
that  of  allowing  a  priest  to  override  the  use  of  private  judgment  and 
Scripture. 

II.  Where  Scripture  and  tradition  bow  to  the  inner  light  This  is 
the  case  with  the  last  two  schools  Mr.  Gladstone  mentions.  In  both 
of  which,  indeed,  what  life  there  is,  is  derived  from  Christianity.  Of 
these  he  well  says,  "  In  quitting  their  ancient  home,  they  have  carried 
away  with  them  a  portion,  sometimes  a  large  portion,  of  the 
furniture." 

III.  Where  the  inner  light  and  tradition  bow  to  the  authority  of 
Scriptura  This  is  the  third  class  he  mentions  ;  but  whilst  he  speaks 
well  of  this  school,  he  scarcely  comprehends  its  simple  and  logical 
position,  possibly  from  not  having  been  fairly  brought  into  contact 
with  it  in  its  full  development.  His  idea  of  this  school  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  party  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Amongst  these,  for  the  only  two  rites  Our  Lord  appointed 
in  perpetuity,  tradition  is  pre-eminent,  and  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
is  set  at  naught,  both  in  mode  of  administration  and  idea,  by 
Church  authority. 

We  shall  be  pleased  when  he  redeems  a  promise  given  in  this  paper 
to  have  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  Our  opinion  is  simple.  It  all 
proceeds  from  "  making  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
tradition."  We  have  very  few  errors  amongst  those  who  profess  to 
be  Christians  which  have  not  had  their  source  in  the  Eomish  heresy. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion.  The  Scriptures,  we  assert,  are  an 
all-sufficient  guide. 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  really  remarkable  paper  is  noteworthy. 
He  says,  "  I  therefore  leave  for  the  present,  as  it  stands,  the  multi- 
tudinous army  of  dislocated,  and  to  a  great  extent  conflicting,  force ; 
sensible  that  it  may  wear  in  some  eyes  the  appearance  of  an  attempt 
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to  describe  the  field,  and  the  eve,  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon."  With- 
out even  suggesting  whether  or  not  it  may  be  the  final  conflict,  we 
think  that  no  one  observant  of  the  condition  of  religious  thought  in 
our  time  can  question  the  fact  that  momentous  conflicts  are  coming 
on,  if  not  already  commenced.  The  Ritualistic  party  are  evidently 
determined  to  force  on  a  general  fight,  and  we  do  not  dishonour  them 
for  this.  Men  will  have  to  choose  their  sides,  and  possibly  opinions 
may  have  to  give  place  to  principles.  In  sach  a  conflict  the  question 
of  Baptism  will  take  a  prominent  place.  For  the  settlement  of  a 
principle  one  point  may  be  as  good  as  another.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  the  great  religions  struggles  of  the  reformation  period 
were  frequently  about  a  question  we  should  consider  quite  secondary. 
But  empires  have  been  lost  and  won  through  the  issues  of  a  battle  for 
a  village.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  one  of  more  important 
issues  may  be  fought  out  over  the  font  They  who  stand  for  the 
principle  of  making  their  supreme  appeal  to  Scripture,  will  assuredly 
be  put  to  confusion  if,  on  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  they  follow  intuition 
and  declare  its  right  administration  to  be  of  no  consequence ;  or  if 
they  follow  tradition  and  administer  it  to  unconscious  infants.  They 
alone  will  stand  firm  who  appeal,  not  to  a  church,  or  to  any  "  sub- 
jective instinct,"  but  to  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  to  that  alone. 
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As  the  summer  night  with  her  starry  train, 

Biddeth  the  flowers  adieu, 
Each  leaf  does  a  parting  gift  retain — 
A  drop  of  beautiful  dew  : 

So  darkness  and  sorrow  leave  behind 
Precious  jewels  in  head  and  mind. 

The  morning  sun  greeting  the  bloesoms  fair, 

His  brightness  reflected,  may  yiew, 
A  likeness  on  pearl  on  eadi  bosom  there 
A  drop  of  beautiful  dew  : 

Tnus  quietly  God  in  wondrous  grace 
Beyeals  in  souls  His  lovely  face. 


«f^ 


)ing  the  nectar  and  cheered  by  the  light, 
Jhe  flowers  their  vigour  renew, 
And  KTOW  into  beauty  to  f^ladden  men's  sight. 
With  drops  of  beautiful  dew  : 

So  gently  and  calmly  does  Qod  bestow 
The  grace  by  which  souls  to  glory  grow. 

J.  Hunt  Cookb. 
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ATTESTATIONS  OF  THE  DIGNITY  AND  WORTH  OF  THE 

OEUCIFIED. 


'*  Now  from  tlio  nxth  hour  there  was  darknesB  oyer  all  ttie  land  unto  the  ninth  hour. 
And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jeeae  cried  with  a  loud  Toioe,  eaying',  Eli,  Eli,  lama  aabacfatbani  f 
that  is  to  fay.  My  Ood,  my  Ood.  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  Some  of  th«m  that  steed 
there,  when  they  heard  that,  said,  Tms  man  oalleth  for  EUss.  And  straightway  one  of  them 
ran,  amd  took  a  spongy  and  filled  it  with  Tinegar,  and  pat  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  Him  to  drink. 
The  rest  said.  Let  be,  let  ns  see  whether  Ellas  will  oome  to  taye  Him.  Jesos,  when  He  had 
cried  again  with  a  load  Toice,  yielded  up  the  ffhoet  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  earth  did  qnahe,  and  the  roeiEB  rent;  and 
the  graTee  were  opened;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  ef 
the  graves  after  His  resorrection,  and  went  into  the  holT  city,  and  appeared  onto  many.  Now 
when  the  centniion  and  they  that  were  with  his^  watomng  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake^  end 
those  thiDgs  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying,  Truly  this  waa  the  Sob  ot  God."^ 
Matt,  zxvii.  46—54. 


It  zniglit  have  been  expected  that  such  an  unheard-of  erent  as  the  death  of  the 
Incarnate  One  by  execution  on  a  croBS  could  by  no  possibility  take  place 
without  some  demonstration  from  above.  Some  extraordinary  display  of 
sympathy  with  the  Divine  Sufferer  would  be  thrown  out,  arresting  public 
attention  and  evincing  heaven's  deep  interest  in  the  awftil  transaction. 
Now,  if  any  sudi  expectation  was  entertained,  whether  by  Mends  or  foes, 
it  was  more  than  gratified  in  the  signs  and  wonders  that  we  are  about  to 
review. 

WE  have  in  these  verses  the  Author  of  nature's  five-fold  super- 
natural phenomena  witnessing  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  dying  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
It  does  not  appear  to  ns  that  the  striking  events  which  transpired 
during  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  have  suffi- 
ciently commanded  the  attention  of  either  friends  or  foes.  We  iiro- 
pose  to  look  somewhat  narrowly  into  the  transactions  of  that  memor- 
able day,  as  worthy,  above  all  other  days,  of  our  reverent  study, 
persuaded,  as  we  are,  that  a  momentous  weight  of  interest  attaches  to 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  Crucifixion,  and  instructive  in  the 
highest  d^ee. 

The  first  of  the  five  phenomena  to  which  we  refer  was  the  darken- 
ing of  the  heavens,  ^e  evangelists  tell  ua  liiat  "  from  the  sixth  to 
the  ninth  hour " — i.e.,  fixjm  twelve  to  three  o'clock — "  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth."  The  same 
word  may  be  understood  of  the  land,  i.e.,  Palestine.  That  the 
apostles  romanced  and  took  a  muddy  and  cloudy  sky  for  darkness  is 
impossible,  or  that  they  put  down  this  for  mere  effect  is  equally  im- 
possible ;  their  infidel  contemporaries  would  very  soon  have  exposed 
the  fabrication.    The  uncontradicted  fact,  therefore,  remains  to  be 
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exphined  or  accounted  for :  how  did  this  phenomeiion  come  about  ? 
The  iinthinking  azkd  infidel  speedily  re^y  that  there  could  be  but  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  taking 
place;  but,  plainly,  tliat  is  impossible,  for  it  was  now  &11  moon, 
bttng  at  the  time  of  the  Jews'  paasoTer,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
is,  and  must  be,  miraculous ;  besides,  no  eclipse  was  ever  known,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  lasting  three  houis.  Some  other  tlieory 
innst  be  discovered,  then,  to  acocnmt  for  this  extraordinary  obscura- 
tion of  the  great  luminary.  But  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
acute  intelligence  of  our  adversaries  for  1800  years  having  fedled  ta 
invalidate  the  apostolic  testimony,  or  to  offer  any  imaginable  reason 
or  rational  account  of  the  nm's  withdrawing  his  hght  when  our  Lord 
was  being  crucified,  tfaereforo  we  aie  left  in  full  possession  of  the 
well-attested  fact  to  be  turned  to  the  aoooimt  of  Christianity,  which 
justly  and  persistently  maintains  its  hold  upon  it  as  chiefest  amoi^ 
the  collateral  evidences  of  '*  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. ' 
Moreover,  history  notes  the  fact  that  the  daa^ess  was  seen  in  ^EJgypt 
The  venerable  Eusebius  has  it  that  a  heathen  observant  of  the  awful 
visitation  exclaimed,  ''Either  nature's  deity  is  suffering,  or  nature 
itself  is  about  to  expire.**  We  need  not  any  such  abutment  to 
strengthen  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  " ;  still,  such  a  report,, 
floated  down  to  \A  from  the  darl^  ages,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
among  more  trustworthy  documents. 

Secondly. — ^The  next  strange  and  wanderfiil  phenomenon  was  the 
earthquake  which  took  {dace  at  this  very  time,  noted,  by  historians  of 
the  age,  as  having  laid  in  ruins  many  Asiatic  cities.  No  doubt  earth- 
quakes in  the  east  are  not  infrequent,  but  this,  happening  in  con- 
nection with  other  remarkable  movements  in  nature,  is  not  without 
interest  A  prophet  had  long  before  announced,  as  the  Word  of  tiie 
Lord,  at  the  coming  of  Messiah  "  once  more  I  will  shake  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  and  is  it  unlikely  that  the  present  convulsion  of 
nature  happening  during  tiie  Crucifixion  may  be,  ought  to  be,  r^arded 
as  partly,  at  least,  fulfilling  the  prediction  ? 

Thirdly. — The  rending  of  the  rodcs  around  Calvary,  and  the  clefts 
in  which  are  open  to  this  very  day,  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance. 
Solid  rocks  do  not  generally  rend;  they  remain,  as  the  geologista 
speak,  "in  sUu,*"  ie.,  in  their  native  bed.  Whether  this  were  an 
accomplishment  of  the  prophet's  roll,  where  he  says,  **  The  rocks  were 
thrown  down  by  Him,  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the 
perpetual  hills  did  bow,  the  mountains  saw  ISiee  and  trembled,"  cer- 
tainly the  sublime  language,  at  all  events,  was  never  more  appropriate 
to  the  awful  occasion  than  when,  amid  the  spectacle  of  j»eAematural 
darkness  at  noon,  the  earth  was,  at  it  were,  shivering  vnth  dreadful 
apprehension,  and  even  the  adamant  rending  as  if  exploding  under 
the  action  of  terrific  internal  foroes. 

Fourthly. — Now,  too,  death's  long,  daric  prison-house  was  visited. 
We  aze  told  "  the  graves  were  opened,**  tA,  tar  they  buried  not'as  we 
ordinarily  do,  but  in  tombs  either  built  or  cut  out  of  stone,  whose 
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openings  are  coveied  in  with  doors  of  the  same.  The  bodies  reposing 
within  these  receptacles  of  the  dead  were  not  as  yet  in  motion ;  that 
awaited  the  Conqueror's  triumph,  as  was  most  meet,  that  He  should 
be  the  first  that  should  arise ;  but  at  the  Crucifixion  the  lonely  man- 
sions' doors  were  thrown  open  by  an  invisible  power  as  an  indication 
of  the  Christ's  invasion,  for  by  His  death  on  the  cross  the  whole  terri- 
tory and  vast  domain  of  the  King  of  Terrors  was  vanquished,  and 
these  marble  portals  thrown  open,  were  at  once  a  fit,  expressive,  and 
fiublime  prelude  to  the  grand  discomfiture  of  the  foe,  and  the  marching 
forth  of  all  the  imprisoned  captives  about  to  follow.  The  parties  who 
sallied  forth  must  have  been  lately  dead,  for  their  acquaintance, 
visited  in  their  resurrection  bodies,  recognised  them,  even  in  their 
new  attire,  as  their  beloved  ones  recently  separated  fix>m  them ;  short, 
blest  interviews,  and  gloriously  confirmatory  of  the  assumption  that 
we  shall  know  each  other,  and  love  better  than  we  can  do  here  in  the 
realms  of  light.  How  the  interval  was  passed  by  them  till  the  hour 
of  ascension  with  the  Lord  arrived,  we  know  not ;  probably  we  shall 
know  by-and-by. 

Fifthly. — The  fifth  miraculous  event  attendant  on  the  Crucifixion 
was  the  rending  of  the  temple  veil.  This,  as  you  know,  hung 
between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place ;  it  was  too  sacred  to  have 
been  rent  by  mischievous  hands,  nor,  if  such  a  wanton  act  of  wicked- 
ness had  been  attempted,  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  This 
cnystic  veil  was  in  length  forty  cubits,  and  a  hand-breadth  in  thick- 
ness, all  artistically  fabricated  by  human  hands,  and  presenting  a  piece 
of  tapestry  of  most  beautiful  workmanship,  and  so  constructed  by 
Divine  direction,  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  it  ^ust  be — ^to  rer^d  it 
was  impossible.  Constituting  the  sacred  separation  between  the  first 
and  second  compartments  of  God's  house,  its  use  there  was  symbolical 
of  the  shut-up  way  to  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Eternal  to  any 
save  the  High  Priest  once  a-year ;  its  rending  from  top  to  bottom 
while  Christ  was  hanging  on  the  cross,  figured,  as  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  has  showed,  the  opening  of  the  way  of  ordinary  worshippers 
into  the  holiest  of  all,  by  or  through  the  rent  veil  of  the  Bedeemer's 
flesh.  Viewed  in  this  light— and  &ncy  itself  could  make  out  no  other 
rational  meaning — the  fact  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  proofs 
and  evidences,  token  in  connection  with  other  collateral  circumstances, 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Divine  person  working  out  the  fulfilment  of  the 
typical  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  by  His  sufferings 
and  death,  and  aU  which  He  confirmed  in  His  dying  testimony,  ''It 
is  finished,"  bowing  EUs  head  and  resigning  His  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  Fis  father. 

Put  these  five  points  of  surpassing  interest  together ;  attentively 

look  upon  the  strange,  wonderful,  inexplicable  scene,  and  let  hiunan 

sagacity  try  its  hand  to  find  out  any  possible  explanation  of  the  awful 

aspect  of  nature  hovering  over  Jerusalem,  and  converging  its  separate 

and  independent  mysteries  at  the  same  moment  as  an  august  sufferer 

— contrary  to  justice  and  law,  the  judge  confessing  to  His  innocence 
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of  any  shadow  of  crime — is  tortured  and  expiring  on  a  shameful 
cross.  The  darkness  apart,  and  the  earth  and  earthquake  apai-t,  and 
the  temple  veil  apart,  and  the  open  graves  apart ;  we  say,  take  not 
any  of  these  phenomena  singly  and  alone,  but  put  them  together  and 
see  if  their  united  voices  do  not  point  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary  as  fur- 
nishing the  one  and  the  only  solution  of  the  mystery.  What  you 
may  think  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  miscreants  who 
climbed  the  hiU  shouting  "  Away,  away,  crucify,  crucify,"  were  so 
affected  by  the  scenery  that  was  passing  before  them  that  they  went 
home  smiting  their  breasts — ^the  Jewish  token  of  penitence  and  shame ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  soul  among  them  all  who  did  not 
]>oint  to  the  dying  Saviour  as  the  central  figure  in  the  tragic  scene, 
and  the  sole  and  single  object,  at  once  of  the  people's  congregating 
there,  and  of  the  magnificently  tremendous  scene  they  were  witnesses 
ot  The  Eoman  centurion  made  explicit  language  of  it :  struck  with 
terror  and  amaze  he  exclaimed,  "  Certainly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  "  ! 

Let  it  now  be  remembered  who  Jesus  said  He  was,  and  what  the 
object  of  His  mission,  and  that  the  deniers  of  His  divinity  and  of  the 
propitiatory  character  of  His  sacrifice  held  stoutly  to  the  negative, 
and  put  Him  to  death  as  an  impostor.  How  now  stand  matters- 
between  them  ?  Jesus  calls  upon  His  Father,  "  Glorify  Thy  Son,  that 
Thy  Son  may  Glorify  Thee,"  and  when  God  the  Father  answers  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature  which  could  be  effected  only  by  the  eternal  God 
Himself,  behold,  also,  the  sun  refuses  its  light  to  those  murderous* 
infidels,  the  rocks  rend,  the  subterranean  mansions  of  the  dead  open, 
and  the  veil  of  the  temple,  the  seat  of  the  Deity  and  the  centre  of 
Divine  worship,  is  rent  in  two,  and  the  climax  of  all  this  world  of 
wonders  is  reached ;  the  dead  aiLse,  and  make  their  presence  to  be  felt 
among  former  we11*known  friends ;  say,  then,  who  is  Jesus  Christ,  and 
has  the  object  of  His  coming  been  attained  ?  "  He  shall  finish  trans* 
gression,  make  an  end  of  sin-offering,  and  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness."  I  presume  to  reply,  with  unhesitating  assurance,  if 
the  Almighty  had  shouted  from  the  clouds  to  all  Jerusalem  He  had 
not  made  the  matter  clearer,  fuller,  nay,  not  so  certain  as  when  He 
calls  on  silent  nature,  living  and  dead,  to  answer  the  appeal,  "  This  is 
the  Son  of  God ;  His  history  and  work  have  magnified  the  law  and 
saved  a  dying  world." 

It  is  asked,  is  it,  was  there  no  contemporary  testimony  against  all 
this  ?  One  there  was,  but  so  silly  and  ptdpably  a  downright  lie,  with 
scarce  the  apology  of  a  skin  to  cover  it,  in  the  enemy's  story  of  the 
soldiers  sleeping  and  the  disciples  stealing  the  body  of  Jesus,  which 
carries  its  conftitation  with  it,  for  the  Soman  law  doomed  to  death 
soldiers  asleep  on  guard.  I  know  of  none,  never  read  of  any  contra- 
dictory statement  by  authority,  of  the  phenomena  which  appeared  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ  Moreover,  it  has  been  reserved  for 
infidels  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  start  objections.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  predictions,. 
dKrying  a  double  meaning  in  their  bosom,  and  awaiting  a  double  fulfil- 
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ment.  I  think  it  more  than  a  probability  that  the  great  events 
treated  of  in  the  above  are  fonnd  in  this  position.  Isaiah  sa3rs,  ^  Thy 
dead  shall  live,  my  body  shall  arise,  awake  and  sing,  ye  who  dwell  in 
dust."  Amos  says^  ''I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I 
will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day,  and  tihe  end  theoreof  a  bitter 
day.**  Zechariah  xiv.  6, 7,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the 
light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark :  but  it  shall  be  one  day  known  to  the 
Lord,  not  day  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening  time 
(from  three  o'clock)  it  shall  be  light." 

We  have  thus  put  before  you  some  of  the  very  exlraonlinaxy, 
indeed  supernatural,  accompaniments  of  our  Lord's  death  on  the 
cross,  most  worthy  of  being  pondered,  and  most  instructive,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  high  place  of  memory  in  rebutting  all  the 
unbelieving  glances  that  often  play  around  Christian  hearts,  weakei^ 
ing,  if  no  more,  the  joy  of  faith. 

Beiiections. 

1.  Was  the  course  of  nature  reversed,  or  made  to  stand  still  three 
hours  at  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  How,  say  yon,  could 
this  be  ?  Philosophy  cries  impossible ;  but  an  intelligent  faith  flies 
in  the  face  of  philosophy  and  exclaims,  "Why  should  it  be  thought 
impossible  that  Grod  should  raise  the  dead,  or  make  the  sun  stand 
etill  ?  Cannot  He  who  originated  nature  do  as  He  pleases  with  His 
own  workmanship  ? "  Such  as  startle  at  the  thought  should  hear 
Jesus  Christ,  "  Ye  know  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  Ood." 
The  power  of  Grod — ^why,  is  it  not  infinite  ?  All  agree  to  this ;  why, 
then,  He  can  do  anything.  "  Nothing,"  says  the  Omnipotent  to  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  "  with  Grod  nothing  shall  be  impossibla"  As 
easily  as  a  child's  hand  can  move  an  orrery,  which  is  a  model  of  the 
solar  system,  so  easily,  aye,  more  so,  can  God's  breath  arrest  nature, 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  its  complex  operations.  He  has  but 
to  vrill  it,  and  it  is  done. 

2.  How  gloriously  suited  were  the  phenomena  we  have  been  con- 
templating to  express  the  sympathy  of  God  in  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  His  own  beloved  Son.  Hanlened  as  the  rocks  did  humanity 
look  upon  the  wonders  of  that  never-to-be-forgottai  day,  but  man- 
kind, for  whom  the  spectacle  took  place,  mourned  not ;  the  holy  city 
threw  out  no  demonstration  of  sorrowful  emotion — ^no,  it  careered 
along  its  bu5<y  course  of  ordinary  affairs,  thoughtless,  ignorant  of  what 
peering  eyes  and  silent  harps  may  have  been  looking  down  upon  with 
wonder  and  amazement,  while  intelligences  below  i^ed  not  a  tear  nor 
heaved  a  sigh.  O,  how  appropriately  then  did  Gkxl  '^clothe  the 
heavens  with  sackdoth,**  and  ordained  that  Ae  very  solar  ^stem 
should  put  on  mourning  when  His  own  Son  was  laying  down  His 
most  precious  life  in  room  and  stead  of  rebellious  worms. 

3.  Do  we,  in  our  limited  conception  of  spiritual  tilings,  imagine 
that  all  this  stunning  scenery  was  in  excess  of  the  occasion  ?  No,  all 
was  too,  too  little,  lor  was  not  He  the  sufferer,  tiie  God-man  ?  Was 
it  not  He  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing 
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that  is  made  was  made  ?  Without  doubt ;  for  what  magniiiceuce  of 
^emn  grandeur  could  be  equal  to  the  occasion  of  such  a  dignified 
Being  giving  Himself  up  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  to  incensed  jus- 
tice to  save  myriads  of  immortals  all  exposed  to  eternal  death  from 
the  terrible  stroke  which  hung  over  them,  yet  nothing  but  the  due 
demerit  of  sin ! 

4.  0,  then,  what  love  was  here,  what  boimdless  compassion !  Wliat 
■shall  we,  believers  in  the  Lord  of  Glory  dying  for  the  ungodly,  what 
shall  we  do  for  Him — no,  but  what  dare  we  keep  back  from  Him  ? 
Is  there  a  heart  before  me  that  is  not  prepared  to  elevate  EQjn  to  the 
throne,  I  say,  to  the  throne  of  its  affections  ?  Did  the  old  and  estab- 
lished law  concentrate  its  demands  upon  the  hearty  ''Thou  shalt  love 
Him  with  ail  thy  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind  "  ?  It  diA ;  but  how 
"were  the  old  loves  to  be  expelled  to  make  room  ?  Ah,  here  lay  the 
dif&culty ;  for  there  was  no  grace  in  law,  not  an  atom  of  help  to  help- 
lessness, not  a  drop  of  power  ofiered  its  aid,  but  here,  0  here  is  ''a 
new  heart "  issuing  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  anointing,  and  that  again 
issuing  out  of  the  blood  of  the  cross,  thus  enabling  us  poor  creatures 
to  make  answer  with  Peter,  "  Thou  knowest  all  things,  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee." .  Go,  then,  Christian,  and  prove  your  Christianity  to  be 
the  true  and  genuine  off-shoot  of  the  great  moral  change  which  is 
effected  by  the  glorious  doctrine  of  "  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
for  ma" 

We  have  treated  in  the  above  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  in  our  next  lecture,  please  God,  wc  shall  invite  your  attention 
to  the  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  of  the  great  Bedeemer,  which  He 
encountered  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mighty  work  which 
brought  Him  down  firom  His  throne  to  His  footstool  to  achieve. 
Meanwhile,  let  these  things  sink  down  in  all  our  hearts.  That  day 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  birth  of  a  new  world,  its  achievements  will  be 
the  study  of  the  first-bom  sons  of  light,  and  the  matter  of  the 
unceasing  songs  of  the  heavenly  temple  through  all  eternity.  How 
deep,  and  broad,  and  strong  a  foundation  is  laid  in  all  this  for  a  poor 
sinner's  trembling  spirit !  Come,  then,  needy  one,  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  judgment  and  the  wrath  to  come,  always  to  come,  and 
ceasing  never,  come.  Take  firm  footing  on  this  Bock  of  Ages,  come, 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved.  *^  If  your  sins  be 
soarlet  and  crimson  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow " ;  do,  do  come 
now  with  these  words  in  your  mouth  :— 

**  Bock  of  Ages,  defk  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ; 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 
From  Thy  pierced  side  that  flowed, 
Be  of  sin  the  doable  eure, 
Cleanse  me  from  its  gmlt  a&d  jHMoer." 
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F  we  had  a  full  record  of  all  the  persecutions  which  the  Baptists 
of  Sweden  have  suffered  in  following  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, it  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
religious  persecutions  of  the  Christian  world.  The  following  sketch 
written  by  a  Baptist  brother,  Dordlofva  Erik  Ersson  from  Orsa.  Dale- 
carlia,  who  has  himself  suffered  most  severe  pei-secution  for  conscience 
sake,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  many  of  our  brethren  in  Sweden  have  had 
to  suffer  from  the  rage  of  the  State  Church.  The  sketch  reads  thus : — 
A  brother  who  stood  in  the  foremast  ranks  during  the  time  when 
the  persecution  was  raging  here  in  Orsa,  has  in  these  days  been  per- 
mitted to  go  home  in  peace.  His  name  is  Gumulda  Jonas  Joenson. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1876,  aged  fifty-five  years.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  were  brought  to  spiritual  light  in  the  first  great 
religious  awakening  that  arose  here  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  has, 
since  he  was  enabled  to  trust  in  Christ,  been  pi*e8erved  from  falling 
and  going  astray  from  the  narrow  faith,  but  has  had  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  persecution  that  for  some  years  befell  us.  Once  he 
had,  in  company  with  another  brother,  to  appear  before  the  Consistory 
of  Westeras,  to  answer  the  charges  partly  of  having  opened  his  house 
for  ''  conventicles  "  or  religious  exercises  and  having  himself  attended 
such  conventicles,  and  partly  of  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  movement,  having  encouraged  those  who  did  not  find 
rest  in  sin  to  turn  to  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  having  ex- 
horted the  ungodly  to  repent. 

At  that  time  we  withdrew,  indeed,  more  and  more  from  the  Church 
(the  State  Church).  But  it  was  because  there  was  not  to  be  found  that 
spiritual  food  which  we  were  seeking  for  our  hungry  souls.  For  that 
reason  we  received  sound  (heavy,  severe)  blows  from  the  shepherd's 
staff,  or  from  the  person  it  belonged  to,  who  was  the  village  sergeant, 
the  district  sergeant,  the  bailiff,  &c.,  to  assist  the  shepherd  in  seeking 
to  bring  back  the  straying  sheep.  The  deceased  brother  has,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  long  journey  to  Westeras,  been  four  time  made 
to  feel  such  a  chastisement  He  has  three  times  been  caned  on  the 
prison  car  to  the  cell  prison  of  Fahlun,  to  starve  on  water  and  bread,  in 
addition  to  which  he  has  several  times  been  fastened  in  chains  like  a 
criminal  Twice  he  has  had  to  do  public  penance,  at  which  he  the 
first  time  said  '^  no  "  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  priest/  where- 

^This  ''pablicpentnce"  seems  te  be  peculiar  to  Sweden.  Evety  gross  criminsl, 
after  haying  suffer^  the  bodily  puniBhrnent  for  his  crime,  has  to  stand  on  his  knees 

i  during  the  whole  ohorch  serrioe,  after  which  the  priest  proceeds  to  the  orimtnal,  asking 

him,  **  Doest  thon  confess  that  thon  with  this  thy  crime  hast  greatly  sinned  against 
God,  and  made  a  great  scandal  in  His  Church  ? "  To  which  the  criminal  has  to  answtr, 
'*  Yes."    Then  the  priest  absolves  the  criminal  from  his  sins,  and  declares  him  to  be 

i  received  again  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Chmh^^Mmurk  hy  the  Tnm$lMt<fr, 
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fore  be,  with  a  sister  (female  fellow-believer)  who  also  was  put  iu 
cbaias  for  tbe  same  crime,  was  carried  back  to  the  prison.  When 
thej  again  were  taken  from  the  prison  and  brought  to  the  parish 
church  to  do  public  penance,  they  pleaded  guilty  to  the  accusation,  as 
they  found  that  they  had  not  acted  so  wisely  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  How  many  days  he  has  starved  on  water  and  bread  I  do  not 
remember,  but  the  whole  time  of  his  being  confined  to  prison  has  been 
eleven  weeks.  Once  the  authorities  seized  upon  one  of  his  cows  as 
en  equivalent  for  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  having  opened  his 
hoiise  for  religious  meetings. 

But  all  these  reprimands  given  by  the  shepherds  of  '*  the  Church  " 
could  not  prevail  upon  our  brother  to  return  to  the  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  he  understood  with  many  others  that  a  persecuting  Church 
could  not  be  the  true  Church ;  wherefore  he  and  others  searched  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  true  Church 
or  the  assembly  of  Christ  was  composed  of  baptized  believers. 

In  the  year  1854,  or  about  twenty-one  years  ago,  our  brother  received 
with  his  wife  and  several  other  friends  Christian  baptism,  Peter 
Ferdinand  Hijdenberg,  of  Stockholm,  being  the  administrator.  It  was 
the  first  baptism  administered  here.  At  that  time  one  had  to  perform 
such  an  act  secretly  in  order  not  te  be  disturbed  or  maltreated.  Now 
it  is  quite  otherwise,  as  one  can  perform  the  ordinance  openly,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  quietude  and  respect. 

During  his  traveilmg  for  the  purpose  of  selling  grindstones  this 
brother  came  with  another  one  to  Stockholm  where  he  visited  the  few 
fellow-believers  who,  at  that  time,  were  living  there.  On  that  occasion 
he  also  met  with  the  dear,  never-to-be-foigotten  and  now  deceased 
brother  in  Christ,  Captain  J.  G.  Berger,  who  afterwards  did  so  much 
good  for  us  during  our  persecution.  He  used  sometimes  to  gather 
grain  and  sometimes  collect  money  and  send  to  us,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  needy  and  persecuted.  He  also  scattered  through  his 
pithy  letters  many  words  of  comfort  among  us.  This  brother  pro- 
cured an  audience  with  King  Oscar  I.  for  those  brethren  who  presented 
themselves  before  the  king,  and  were  very  kindly  received.  The  con- 
versation is  said  to  have  turned  around  the  difficulties  and  persecutions 
we  then  suffered  for  conscience  sake.  The  king  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  te  mitigate  the  persecution,  wliich  he  also  afterwards  showed 
through  his  acts. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  brother  Gumulda  Jonas  Joenson  contracted 
a  severe  asthma,  which  at  times  so  violently  attacked  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  sufferings  in  the  chest,  that  he  many  a  time  thought 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  finish  his  earthly  course. 

During  all  the  time  this  brother  has  been  a  child  of  God  he  has 
exercised  himself  in  believing  without  seeing,  and  in  loving  Him  on 
whom  he  believed  and  whom  he  followed.  He  sometimes  deplored  his 
great  slothfolness  in  doing  good,  confessed  this  sin,  sought  pardon  for 
it  and  found  it  in  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

Muiy  a  time  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  his  children,  and  on  his 

20 
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death-bed  he  more  earnestly  than  ever  entreated  them  to  turn  to  Jesns^ 
to  receive  grace  and  forgiveness  for  all  their  sina  His  spiritual  food 
he  gatherea  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  other  writings  such  as  those 
of  Emmmacher,  Luther,  and  Spurgeon.  It  has  always  been  to  him 
most  precious  to  listen  to  such  preaching  as  has  treated  of  Jesus- 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  much  de- 
lighted when  he  was  visited  by  some  brother  or  sister  who  spoke  to 
him  some  word  of  comfort,  read  to  him^  or  prayed  for  him.  l^e  only 
thing  on  which  he  rested  in  Ufe  and  death  was  Jesus  as  the  Saviouiof 
sinners.  I  asked  him  during  the  last  moments  of  his  life  if  he  ereik 
then  was  able  to  rest  calmly  on  this  foundation,  to  which  he  answered 
with  a  clear  ''  Yes  ! "  Several  times  during  his  last  illness  he  suffered 
severe  attacks  from  the  enemy  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  conver- 
sion,  but  the  doubts  soon  passed  away,  and  he  found  peace  and  rest  in 
Jesus.  "  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Cor.  xv.  57). 
Bradford.  A.  Wibebg. 


"  And  wfam  tlMjr  w«re  ooine  to  the  pltiw,  whiob  is  oaII«d  Gmlvary,  fhers  ihty  wiMlfifd  Hter 
■Bd  th«  matohctow,  oo«  on  th*  tight  Aaail,Aiid  thaothor  on  tho  loft**— Linui  xstti.  8S. 

CALVABY!  Let  us  approach  with  solemn  awe  and  profound 
reverence  this  sacred  spot,  rendered  famous  among  all  earth's 
little  hills  through  aU  tmie  as  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  that  throws 
into  the  shade  all  the  transactions  that  ever  were  acted  sinee  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  We  have  no  heart  to  spend  a  moment  in  con- 
templating the  locality  and  its  interesting  surroundings,  nor  to  have 
our  attention  called  off  to  the  multitudes  of  spectators  assembled 
there ;  no,  we  visit  the  memorable  spot  to  witness,  to  feel,  and  to  be 
impressed  by  the  awful  spectacle  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  for  us,  and 
in  our  stead.  These  will  be  the  topics  to  which  we  invite  attention : 
— (1)  His  bodily  suffering;  (2)  His  ^soul  suffering;  (3)  His  dying 
address  to  Mary  and  John,  the  most  striking  example  of  His  own 
teaching,  and  the  most  persuasive  of  all  motives  to  Christian  brotherlj 
love. 

The  person  of  the  aumst  sufferer  has  to  be  considered  as  he  was 
led  put  to  execution.  He  had  been  cruelly  and  unjustly  couMnitted 
to  the  will  of  an  impious  soldiery,  by  His  wicked  judgel,  who  bad  not 
only  insulted  His  majesty  and  blasphemed  His  divinity,  but  vith 
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most  wanton  and  shameful  malignity  the  soldieis  cuffed  His  cheeks 
and  pnlled  oat  the  hair,  yea,  stiipt  and  arrayed  Him,  as  wantons  do  in 
their  sports  to  silly  fools,  finishing  up  by  the  scouige  and  the  habiU- 
ments  of  mock  royalty,  and  with  deafening  shouts  closed  this  act  of 
ignominious  punishment  by  a  "  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews  I "  And  here 
were  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  the  Psalmist,  **  The  ploweis  plowed  on 
my  back,  they  made  long  their  furrows  "  with  contempt  and  mockery. 
"  Aha !  aha ! "  Now,  you  have  to  connect  with  all  this,  what  has  not 
been  described  by  the  Evangelist,  the  night  through  which  the  so-called 
judicial  proceedings  had  been  going  forward,  and  He,  foodless,  fidend* 
less,  fiEunt,  and  sleepless  and  cold,  with  the  terrible  events  of  the 
opening  day  all  in  His  eye,  and  the  burning  pains  of  His  scorched 
back  accelerating  the  fever  within  which  set  up  a  thirst  which  no  kind 
soul  sought  to  quench  or  assuage.  See  Him  then,  in  these  circum- 
stances, go  along  bearing  His  Ctoas,  the  instrument  of  His  death,  but 
although  the  mighty  One,  ready  to  fall  down  imder  its  load.  Is  He 
relieved  ?  but  from  no  spark  of  pity,  from  no  relentings  of  revolting 
humanity ;  fearful  lest  their  victim  should  disappoint  their  savage  de- 
light in  His  crucifixion,  by  succumbing  to  premature  death,  they 
compel  a  countryman  to  bear  its  burden  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  There 
it  is  thrown  on  the  ground ;  His  naked  body  stretched  upon  it;  His 
hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the  wood,  thus  piercing  the  most  tenderly 
delicate  parts  of  the  body,  then  raised  up  and  thrust  into  the  hole  dug. 
in  the  ground  prepared  for  its  reception ;  fulfilling  another  scripture, 
"  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet"  The  whole  weight  of  His 
frame  now  suspended  on  the  hands  and  feet,  burning  with  pain  and 
streaming  with  blood,  must  have  created  an  amount  of  bodily  suffering 
which  none  of  us  have  the  means  of  calculating.  He  was  crucified  at 
the  sixth  hour  and  hung  suspended  in  agony  to  the  ninth  hour,  all  the 
while  the  multitudes  insulting  Him  by  ofiering  Him  vinegar  and  gaU, 
and  so  fulfilling  another  scripture ;  and  cludlenging  Him  to  come 
down  from  the  Gross,  and,  turning  the  discourse  he  had  delivered  re- 
garding the  temple  of  His  body  into  burlesque,  cast  it  in  His  teeth. 
"  My  tongue  deaveth  to  my  jaws,  and  I  am  brought  to  the  dust  of 
death."  It  was  now  that  the  22nd,  69th  and  other  Psalms  were  em- 
ployed by  Him,  and  fulfilled  literally  in  His  experience.  You  do  well 
to  consult  these  portions  as  opening  up  in  some  measure  the  deep 
mystery  of  the  Gross. 

II.  But  fearful  as  were  the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  they 
must  have  constituted  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  His  grief  and 
anguish,  for  it  was  His  soul  that  was  the  soul  of  His  sufierings. 
"  My  soul,"  said  He,  '^  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death."  We 
cannot  separate  the  mental  from  the  bodily  portion  of  the  Lord's 
afflictions,  both  form  essential  parts  in  the  dreadful  work  assigned 
Him.  It  was  now  that  He  was  drinking  the  cup  of  the  curse,  "  He^ 
was  made  a  curse  for  us,"  but  what  that  was.  who  can  tell  ?  It  was 
now  that  he  was  "  making  His  soiii  an  offering  for  sin,"  bearing  ''  our 
grief  and  carrying  our  sorrows  in  His  body  upon  the  tree." 

20* 
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It  was  now  He  was  meting  the  glittering  sword  of  Divine  justioe 
that,  demanded  satisfaction  for  sinners  whose  nniveisal  revolt  and  re» 
bellion  had  provoked  and  insulted  the  holy  Lord  God,  lenderizus;  it  im- 
possible for  Him  to  extend  pardon  to  the  guilty  and  adoption  into  His 
holy  family  unless  a  lesson  were  taught  the  race — ^yea,  and  the  universe 
itself— of  the  infinite  turpitude  of  sin  against  God ;  now,  therefore, 
was  Jesus  in  His  extraordinary  sufferings  ofiiering  a  mmam  for  lost 
souls,  an  otonemeTit  of  sufficient  value  in  God's  own  estimation  justi- 
fying Him  to  open  a  channel  for  the  egress  of  sovereign  mercy 
toward  the  guilty,  but  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  an  expense  as 
should  impressively  tell  the  whole  intelligences  in  the  universe  the 
terrible  evil  of  sin  in  its  awful  consequences  as  well  as  in  its  abhorent 
nature  as  the  offispring  of  the  originator  of  a  most  wicked  conspiracy 
against  the  most  holy,  righteous,  and  loving  of  all  beings,  and  the 
eternal  ruin,  misery,  and  disgrace  of  intelligent  creatures. 

But  here,  in  this  expiation  for  sin,  there  is,  in  the  dignity  of  the 
sufferer  and  the  humiliation  and  endurance  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
exclaims  in  his  type,  "  When  I  suffer  thy  terrors  I  am  distracted,"  a 
surrounding  depth  of  impenetrable  darkness  which  we  cannot  pene- 
trate. There  is  in  these  words, ''  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ? "  and  its  kindred^  passages,  something  so  far  reaching  and 
incomprehensible  to  us  that  we  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is,  or 
ever  mil  be,  any  being,  apart  from  the  Lord  Jesus  GhriBt,  who  will 
ever  be  able  to  raise  the  veil  which  the  Godhead  draws  between 
Himself  and  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  mystery  of  the  Cross.  *'  Awake 
0  sword,  against  the  man  my  fellow,  smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered,  and  I  will  turn  My  brand  on  the  little  ones." 

The  eye  of  the  Divine  sufferer,  that  sweeps  iniSnitude,  must  now 
have  beheld  with  horror  the  blasphemous  mockery  which  sin  had  set 
up  against  the  person  and  government  of  the  Most  High  (jod ;  tJie 
fearful  ravages  it  was  rolling  over  the  creation ;  the  everlasting  curse 
under  which  its  victims  were  being  ingulfed  in  the  billowy  ocean  of 
Divine  wrath ;  the  glory  of  the  Divine  law  which  it  was  obscuring 
and  trampling  in  the  dust ;  the  fatal  consequences  to  the  inhabitants 
of  other  worlds  if  sin  were  to  be  forgiven  to  sinners  as  an  act  of  mm'e 
mercy,  without  an  adequate  atonement  clearing  the  way  first  of  justice 
to  meet  with  mercy ;  the  need  be,  there  therefore  was,  for  exacting 
punishment  on  the  sinners  themselves,  which  it  must  have  undone 
for  ever,  or  on  a  substitute  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  award  of  in- 
censed vengeance,  and  to  set  up  and  re-establish  the  broken  law  in  its 
authority  and  force  over  all  intelligent  beings  both  in  heaven  and 
earth — ^for  the  love  of  God  and  fellow-beings  must  evw  be  the  law 
which  binds  inteUi^nt  beings  to  the  Lawgiver,  and  to  one  another  in 
all  worlds.  All  this,  and  infinitely  more  than  this,  must  have  been 
ingredients  in  the  cup  presented  for  His  acceptance,  and  bitter  beyond 
deacription  or  conception.  As  He  put  it  to  His  lips  in  the  mrden  of 
Gethsemane  the  ai^juiah  of  His  aoul  suffiised  the  surface  of  His  body 
with  a  sweat  of  blood,  and,  on  the  Cnes,  blood  was  falUng  from  head. 
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Iia&ds,  back  and  feet  He  poured  out  His  sonl  unto  death  for  the  gloiy 
of  the  Oodhead  and  the  salvation  of  lost  mankind ;  to  heal  the  breach 
vhich  sin  had  made  between  heaven  and  earth,  to  give  back  to  the 
violated  law  its  honours,  to  man  eternal  life,  and  to  Gtod  His  glory ! 

Dreadful  conflict!  lYemendous  scene!  Did  not  the  surrounding 
multitudes  melt  in  grief,  and  were  not  all  hearts  dissolved  in  repenting 
801T0W  ?  No,  but  the  sun  veiled  his  light,  rocks  rent,  and  the  earth 
quaked,  and  tiirew  back  the  doors  of  the  tombs.  Nature  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  convulsions  at  the  spectacle,  giving  occasion  to  the  conclusion 
which  an  eminent  ancient  drew,  viz., ''  either  the  God  of  nature  was 
suffering,  or  nature  herself  was  about  to  expira"  Think  of  the  height 
of  glory  from  which  He  descended,  the  depth  of  degradation  to  which 
He  stooped,  the  melting  grief  which  wrung  His  heart,  the  blasphemy 
which  assailed  His  ear,  the  insults  flimg  at  Him,  the  fiery  curse  which 
drank  up  His  spirit,  the  withering  frown  of  His  Ood,  hell  shooting 
burning  arrows  all  the  while.  Even  tlie  hosts  of  God  surely  beheld 
with  astonishment,  human  guilt  passing  a  dismal  eclipse  over  the  Sun 
of  Etghteousness  as  He  set  in  night  of  blood — a  night  such  as  nature 
shuddered  to  witness  that  once,  but  never  again ! 

These  observations  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  would 
be  very  incomplete  if  we  should  close  without  reference  to  the 
piercing  of  His  side  after  death ;  a  wanton  insult  offered  to  the  holy 
person  of  the  Bedeemer.      I  shall  not  trouble  you  with   the  con- 
troversy  as  to  whether  the  blood  and  wata*  that  issued  from  the 
wound  were  in  two  separate  streams  or  mixed,  and  therefore  not 
separate  to  the  eye  of  an  observer.    That  it  was  miraculous,  however, 
is  obvious  from  the  remarkable  language  of  the  apostle :  "  he  that 
saw  it  bear  witness,  and  his  record  is  true  ;  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
saith  true  that  ye  might  believe."    Now,  if  this  was  merely  a  watery, 
bloody  effusion  such  as  exades  from  a  dead  body  of  thine,  there  was 
no  need   of  this  solemn  asseveration.      It  would  seem  that  John 
regarded  it  not  as  a  common  occurrence,  but  as  supernatural.      So 
understanding  the   apostle's    testimony,    what  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn  1    Why,  this,  that  the  sacred  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness 
then  opened  in  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  poured  forth 
in  the  view  of  this  great  multitude,  was  a  silent  but  most  impressive 
announcement  of  atonement  for  sin  by  blood,  and  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit   whose    emblem    is    water — the    two    grand    principles    of 
Christianity — ^were  henceforth  and  for  evermore  to  be  drawn  solely 
and  alone  from  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  cross.      Now  was 
folfilled  Zech.  xiii.  1 :  ^'  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened." 
A  reflection  may  properly  be  introduced  here :  the  death  of  Christ 
affords  an  illustration  of  one    of   the  profound  and  inexplicable 
principles  which  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  regulated  the 
government  of  God,  namely.  His  riding  and  overruling  all  human 
Actions  without  interfering  in  man's  liberty  and  responsibility.    Here 
you  have  God  fulfilling  His  own  decreed  purposes  of  mercy  through 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and  accomplishing  the  designed  typical 
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economy  of  tKe  Old  Testament  Chuich  of  Israel  at  the  same  time ; 
while  the  Jews  and  Bomans^  so  far  from  aiding  in  Grod's  designs 
yirere  working  out  their  own  infamy  and  damnation  by  closing  the 
eyes  of  their  understandii^s  to  the  character  and  works  of  the 
innocent  snfferer,  and  the  gratification  of  their  own  pride,  passions, 
and  resentments  by  putting  to  death  the  Holy  One  of  Ood.  Therefore, 
let  all  of  us  ever  remember  that  the  Almighty  stands  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable  ia  His  government  of  us  and  ours ;  of  any,  of  all 
our  distresses,  misfortunes,  accidents,  trials,  and  afflictions  which  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  by  improvidence,  want  of  foiBthought,  errors 
and  blunders,  and  sins  against  Ood  or  one  another.  It  is  tlus 
principle  which,  while  it  shuts  up  the  murderers  of  our  Lord  to  righteous 
eternal  punishment,  crowns  the  Most  High  with  the  radiant  glory  of 
His  inflexible  justice,  wisdom  and  mercy,  love  and  truth.  Thus  an 
action  from  two  agencies  may  be  effecting  two  apposiU  results — ^the 
guilty  agent  alone  responsible,  the  other  i^Tiimplioated  in  interference. 
But  we  cannot  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  any  farther,  but 
turn  to  the  other  particular  named,  viz.,  the  dying  address  of  the 
Saviour  to  His  mother  and  John.  Minds  engrossed  with  many  sub- 
jects of  interest  that  bear  on  great  public  welfare  have  ordinarily  no 
attention  to  give  to  minor  affairs,  and  a  mind  under  intense  suffering 
naturally  waives  all  concern  in  others'  burdens.  But  here  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  engulfed  in  anguish  both  mental,  moral  and  physical,  turning 
His  dying  eye  on  Mary  and  John  with  a  consideration  of  her  desola- 
tion (now  in  widowhood  as  is  supposed)  in  the  future.  He  instantly 
saw  it  all  and  made  provision  for  her  by  a  motion  on  the  heart  of 
His  disciple:  ''Mother  behold  thy  Son,  John  behold  thy  Mother, 
and^  from  that  hour,  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home."  0,  this 
was  an  exemplification  of  His  own  doctrine,  and  a  pattern  for  our 
imitation  in  brotherly  love  offering  itself  in  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  the  most  delicate  and  el^2;ant  manner.  No  argu- 
mentation here,  no  persuasives  here,  and  no  rewards  to  allure.  0  no ! 
the  spark  that  fell  from  the  Saviour's  loving  heart  instantly  set  John's 
heart  in  flame — and  the  prescribed  work  is  as  good  as  done !  Did 
He  say  in  His  teaching,  "  Who  is  My  mother  and  who  are  My 
brethren  ? "  and  did  He  Himself  reply,  '*  My  motlier  and  My  brethren 
are  they  who  do  the  will  of  Ood  "  ?  This  then  is  an  illustration  of 
His  instructions,  and  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. Nay  more.  He  is  now  in  this  heart-breaking  expression 
crowning  the  multitudinous  labours  of  a  life  of  unexampled 
benevolence  with  an  act  which  shidl  tell  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
unborn  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Well  did  John  remember 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  transaction  when  he  wrote,  "Here  is  love; 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,"  "  and  this  command- 
ment have  we  from  Him,  that  he  who  loveth  Ood  love  his  brother  also ; " 
and  again,  "  hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  Ood,  because  He  laid  down 
His  Ufe  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
This  Jesus  was  now  doing,  and  this    His  disciple  was  now  sent 
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sway  to  do  in  taking  the  place  of  the  Viigin's  departing  Son.  Talk 
of  honour,  ye  fools  and  blind,  in  painting  ^ures  and  executing  artistic 
"works  to  please  the  childish  fancies  of  superstitious  minds,  and  in 
wearing  eflSgies  of  the  Virgin  Mary !  the  honour  put  on  John  the 
Evangelist  is  to  become  the  protector  and  support  of  her  through 
remaining  days  whose  viigin  womb  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Would  you  that  such  honour  had  fallen  upon  you  ?  Ye  may 
have  it  now  and  evermore,  if  yours  is  not  a  dreaming  and  fanciful 
religion,  but  the  expression  of  a  sincere  and  right  honest  desire  from 
your  inmost  souL  Start  not,  I  say  you  may  have  it  from  the  very  lips 
which  dropt  the  words  you  admire  into  John's  obedient  ear ;  hear  them 
and  be  convinced :  "  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me ! "  Go,  then,  fellow 
Christians,  instead  of  indulging  in  romantic  fancies  that  loVe  gratifica- 
tion by  self-flattery  as  to  what  you  woiUd  have  done  had  you  been 
so  and  so  circumstanced;  go,  look  around  for  Christ's  poor,  or 
n^lected,  or  bowed  down  with  burdens,  or  weeping  over  the  weeping 
for  bereavements,  or  deeply  wounded  and  hurt  because  "no  man 
cares  "  for  their  position  or  their  souls — ah !  they  have  too  often 
"bitterly  learned  that  the  professing  world  is  but  a  professing  genera- 
tion after  all,  and  that  they  may  as  well  tell  their  sorrows  to  the 
wild  winds  as  pour  them  into  unwilling  ears ;  go,  T  say,  if  you  would 
have  John's  happiness  and  John's  honour,  and  look  around,  and  you 
shall  not  go  far  away  to  find  out  such  hidden  ones,  such  jewels  as  are 
destined  to  glitter  in  Christ's  Crown  another  day ;  do  service  to  Christ's 
brethren ;  live  not  for  yourselves  merely,  but  for  Christ's  Church  and 
people,  taught  and  stimulated  by  Hia  love  shed  abroad  in  your 
hearts,  and  verily  you  have  your  reward,  "  and  look  to  yourselves 
that  ye  lose  not  those  things  ye  have  wrought,  but  that  ye  may 
receive  full  reward  by  persistency  in  well-doing  to  the  end." 

Let  us  now  descend  the  hill  Calvary,  and  in  the  vale  below  meditate 
on  what  we  have  seen.  One  has  exclaimed, "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
gloiy  save  in  the  Cross,"  not  in  the  wood  that  bore  the  Lord,  but  in 
the  Person  who  suffers  there,  and  in  the  griefs  that  He  endured  there. 
Let  me  take  Paul's  place  for  once.  I  too  say,  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  Cross,"  and  why  ?  Because  I  have  learned 
there  what  sin  is.  That  the  sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  well 
«poken  of,  and  well-patronized  thing  which  I  thought  nothing 
of,  is  the  frightful,  deceitful,  and  damnable  thing  wherein  I 
delighted,  but  which  God  abhors.  Because  I  have  learned  that  sin 
crowned  with  flowers  and  flaunting  in  silks  of  diverse  shape  and 
colour  from  India's  looms,  flitting  gaUy  in  the  ball-room,  or  skipping 
merrily  in  the  dance,  or  shuffling  the  cards,  or  drinking  to  excess,  or 
breathing  in  foul  language,'  or  delighting  itself  at  the  theatre  or 
oratorio,  or  eschewing  the  Bible  altogether  and  pronouncing  hell  to  be 
a  nonentity,  and  no  God  the  most  comfortable  creed, — I  say,  that  this 
I  have  learned  up  yonder,  that  in  all  these  things,  and  suchlike,  Death 
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is  in  a  mask,  for  the  end  of  these  things,  saith  the  ScriptoieB,  is 
deatL 

"  I  saw  one  hftoginft  on  » tcee 

In  agonies  and  blood. 
Who  fiz'd  "His  langaid  eyes  on  me. 

As  near  His  Cross  I  stood. 
Snre  never  till  my  latest  breath 

Can  I  forget  that  look. 
It  seemed  to  charge  fne  with  His  death. 

Though  not  a  word  He  spoke." 

Yes,  and  I  have  learned  more.  I  am  taught  by  the  Cross  that  the* 
Holy  One  whom  I  have  offended  by  my  sins  *'  can  be  just  while  He- 
justifies  the  ungodly/'  because  His  law  has  been  magnified,  atonement 
for  guilt  has  been  offered  at  the  Cross ;  therefore,  that  I,  and  such  as  I 
have  been,  are  freely  pardoned  and  brought  back  to  God  as  reconciled 
by  the  death  of  my  surety  and  substitute ;  and  who  then  shall  condemn 
whom  He  justifies  ?  Not  sin,  for  it  is  quenched  in  the  blood  I  believe 
in ;  not  my  own  conscience,  for  it  is  purged  of  self-accusation  by  the 
blood ;  not  Satan,  for  he,  my  accuser,  is  rebuked  by  Jehovah  :  '*  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan,  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing." "  Justified  by  faith  I  have  peace  with  God,  and  rejoice  in  hope 
of  His  glory."  Now  then,  my  feUow-sinners,  look  here,  do  you  too 
learn  these  things  from  Calvary's  most  wondrous  Cross ;  look  here- 
with an  understanding  mind,  a  penitential  eye,  and  an  undoubting 
trust,  and  you  are  happy  now,  and  ye  shall  be  glorified  shortly ;  for 
thus  runs  the  Eoyal  Commission :  "  Preach  the  good  news  to  eveiy 
creature ;  he  who  believes  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  he  whd 
believes  not  shall  be  damned." 

Aliquis. 
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"And  it  oame  to  pais,  irb«n  Moses  oame  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the 
two  t»blM  of  testimony  in  Mbses*  hand,  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount, 
that  Moses  wist  not  that  tilie  skin  of  his  faoe  shone  while  he  talked  with  Him. 
And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  diildren  of  Isnel  saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of 
Mb  face  shone;  and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him."— £bcoDUS  xzxiv.  29,  30. 


f  llHE  more  a  man  is  wanting  in  capacity  and  cultare,  the  more 
JL  necessary  is  it  to  employ  material  objects  as  images  of  the  truth 
in  which  you  would  instruct  him.  At  first  dependent  for  his 
knowledge  mainly  upon  his  senses,  he  can  apprehend  what  is  spiritual 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  objects  of  sense.  A  child  is  taught  by  pictures, 
and  other  outward  signs.  Among  a  people  in  their  rudest  state  the 
language  of  poetry,  which  is  made  up  so  largely  of  material  images  of 
spiritual  things,  prevails  the  most,  and  as  they  advance  in  knowledge 
and  cultivation  there  is  the  gradual  substitution  for  imagery  of  more 
literal  speech. 

We  have  this  particularly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  religious  truth. 
The  further  we  go  back  in  its  history,  the  more  we  find  it  taught,  and 
apprehended,  by  outward  symbols.  The  ancient  people  of  God,  in  a 
low  mental  condition,  could  see  little  of  spiritual  objects  and  relations 
except  as  they  were  shadowed  forth  to  them  by  the  things  of  sense. 
The  Divine  method  of  instructing  them  was  adapted  to  their  condition 
in  this  respect.  Religious  truth  was  set  before  them  chiefly  by  means 
of  types  or  images  which  appealed  to  their  senses.  Their  attention 
was  directed  to  things  without  them  which  bore  some  analogy  or 
resemblance  to  the  truths  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them.  They 
were  able  to  conceive  of  those  truths  by  means  of  those  outward 
things  resembling  them,  and  therefore  made  representative  of  them. 
The  whole  system  of  theii*  religion  is  distinguished  by  this — the 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  by  means  of  material  and  visible  signs  of  it. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  this  text  relates,  Moses  has  been  forty 
days  with  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai,  hearing  His  voice  and  seeing  His 
glory.  On  his  return  to  the  people  there  is,  unknown  to  himuself,  a 
strange  lustre  on  his  face,  which  makes  them  all  afraid  to  approach 
him.  Now,  under  an  economy  such  as  we  have  just  stated  that  to  be, 
where  the  spiritual  is  so  continually  set  forth  through  the  medium 
of  the  material  and  visible,  we  look  at  once  for  something  spiritual 
which  is  signified  by  that  awful  appearance  of  Moses.  It  was 
designed,  no  doubt,  by  it  to  impress  Israel  with  reverence  for  the 

*  From  '<  Memorials  of  David  Thomas."   Edited  by  his  Son.  London:  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton. 
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mission  of  Moses,  and  especially  for  the  Divine  communication  he  had 
now  to  deliver.  But  there  was  important  instruction  which  it  was 
further  adapted  to  convey,  and  this  is  one  thing — ^that  much  converse 
with  God  is  followed  by  a  participation  in,  and  reflection  of.  His 
glory.  This  is  so  directly  and  forcibly  suggested  by  it  that  we  can 
hardly  help  taking  it  to  be  one  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  by  it 
This  is  one  thing  which  it  suggested  to  the  mind  of  BauL  After 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  that  symbolic  lustre,  he  adds : 
''We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord."  We,  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  His  image  after  the  analogy  and  example  of  Moses. 

I  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  in  confirmation  and  illustration  of 
what  is  thus  brought  before  us,  as  the  result  of  intimate  converse  with 
God. 

There  are  two  other  things  suggested  by  this  most  striking  passage 
in  the  history  of  Moses  on  which  it  would  be  interesting,  and  profit- 
able, to  enlaiga  One  thing  is  the  unconsciousness  of  the  participant 
in  the  Divine  glory  of  the  brightness  which  he  exhibits.  "  Moses  wist 
not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone."  Men  who  have  become  godlike 
through  their  intercourse  with  Him  are  the  last  to  acknowledge  or  see 
the  Divine  beauty  of  their  character.  The  holiest  is  ever  the  humblest 
man.  The  Church  in  every  age  has  been  struck  with  admiration  of 
St.  Paul's  character,  but  he  was  not  smitten  with  self-admiration :  "  I 
am  nothing,"  he  said ;  he  was  **  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  "  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  wist  not  of  the  glory  which  others  have  seen  shining 
on  his  face. 

The  other  thing  suggested,  on  which  we  might  dwell,  is  the  impres* 
sion  which  the  unconscious  reflection  of  the  Divine  gloty  makes  on 
the  beholders  of  it.  The  people  were  afraid  to  draw  near  Moses. 
Men  have  been  made  afraid ;  their  consciences  have  been  quickened ; 
religious  fear,  reverence  deepened  at  times  into  a  feeling  of  awe,  has 
been  awakened  in  them  by  the  presence  of  a  fellow-man  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  been  strongly  manifested.  We  have  most  of  us,  if 
not  all,  felt  the  power  over  us  of  great  sanctity.  The  truly  godly  man 
*  is  thus  often  useful  when  he  is  apt  to  think  himself  useless — ^veiy 
useful,  most  useful,  by  what  he  unconsciously  reveals  of  himsel£  He 
may  wonder  one  day  to  find  to  what  a  great  purpose  he  was  living 
when  he  thought  he  was  doing  nothing — living  to  no  purpose.  The 
good  which  he  does  unconsciously  is  often  far  greater  than  that  which 
he  does  by  deliberate  aim  and  action. 

The  light  of  his  character  constantly  shining  affects  men  more  than 
the  gifts  and  labour  of  his  hands.  He  calls  up  serious  thought  and 
serious  feeling  in  those  around  him ;  subdues  their  unbelief,  restrains 
their  sin,  impresses  them  as  with  a  sense  of  God's  presence  by  the 
manifestation  of  excellence  to  which  at  the  time  he  himself  gives  no 
thought,  by  a  glory  that  he  wists  not  of. 
We  limit,  however,  our  further  remarks  to  showing  that  converse 
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with  Gk)d  is  followed  by  a  reflection  of  His  glorious  image.  Moses 
looked  on  the  face  of  6od  until  his  own  fekce  was  divinely  iUuminated« 
He  was  with  the  Loid  forty  days  and  nights ;  when  he  re-appeaied* 
rays  of  the  Divine  splendour  glorified  his  own  countenance.  Looking 
on  Qod  as*  He  is  revealed  in  our  own  consciousness,  in  His  works,  in 
His  written  words,  and  especially  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
He  IB  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  drawing  near  by  devout  thought  to 
Him ;  communing  with  Him  by  adoration  and  prayer,  we  partake  of 
His  light.  His  purity  and  love,  we  receive  the  impress  of  His  character, 
we  reflect  His  image,  we  catch  and  retain  in  the  face  of  our  souls 
something  of  the  moral  glory  of  our  Divine  Friend.  This  follows  in 
part  from  the  gracious  oMination  according  to  which  He  bestows  His 
Spirit  in  answer  to  the  prayer  for  it.  God's  Spirit's  great  work  in 
man  is  to  restore  the  Divine  likeness  in  his  souL  His  Spirit  ia  given 
when  we  really  seek  for  it  It  is  given  in  a  measure  corresponding 
with  the  earnestness  and  frequency  with  which  we  seek  for  it.  We 
seek  for  it  in  our  approaches  to  God ;  prayer  for  it  forms  a  great  part 
of  our  Communion  with  Him.  That  communion  promotes  His  like- 
ness in  us  as  it  procures  the  agency  of  the  Almighty  Bestorer  of  that 
likeness. 

And  it  follows,  in  part,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  converse  of 
friendship.  We  know  what  is  the  usual  effect  of  much  friendly  inter- 
course between  men.  A  child  is  not  more  likely  to  resemble  Ms  parent 
in  bodily  features  and  form  than  in  moral  features  and  aspect  A 
man  will  generally  grow  on  the  image  of  his  friend  with  whom  he  has 
much  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  will  think  with  his 
friend's  thoughts,  feel  with  his  feelings.  He  will  remind  you  often  of 
his  Mend ;  he  uses  his  words,  he  catches  his  tone,  he  breathes  his 
spirit    You  see  his  friend  reflected  in  him. 

Ton  observe  a  dark  shadow  creeping  on  until  it  spreads  over  the 
moral  course  of  a  youth.  On  inquiry  you  very  commonly  find  that  it 
is  the  life  of  some  evil  companion,  that  he  has  chosen,  reflected  in 
him. 

There  is  a  whole  family  shining  with  moral  beauty.  Tracing  it 
back  to  its  source,  you  discover  that  the  parental  example  and  inter- 
course have  mainly  contributed  to  produce  what  you  admire ;  that  the 
beauty  is  in  great  part  the  reflection  of  the  piety  and  virtue  of  the 
father's  or  mother's  character. 

We  are  all  thus,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  often  think,  just 
reflecting,  by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  our  own  moral  Ufe,  the  good 
and  evil  of  our  intimate  associates  and  friends. 

Now  this,  we  observe,  must  apply  to  converse  with  God  not  less  than 
to  intercourse  with  man.  If  by  a  law  of  my  nature  I  reflect  the  glory 
or  the  shame  of  my  eartlily  friend  with  whom  I  am  often  and  long  in 
communication,  I  must,  by  the  same  law,  reflect  the  glory  of  my 
Divine  Friend  if  I  am  much  in  communion  with  Him.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  result  in  the  latter  case  should  not  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  in  the  former.    The  intercourse  of  a  soul  with  Ctod  is  as  much 
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a  real  mterconise  as  any  which  a  man  can  have  with  a  friend  on 
earth.  There  is  as  real  a  manifestation  of  God  made  to  the  soul  as 
there  is  made  to  a  man  of  the  character  of  his  friend.  There  is  in  the 
devout  mediation  of  the  soul  as  really  a  listening  to  God's  com- 
munication as  when  a  man  is  intent  upon  the  words  of  a  Mend. 
There  is  in  the  prayer  of  the  devout  soul  as  real  a  speaking  to  God 
as  when  a  man  pours  out  his  heart  before  his  Mend.  God  is  as  really 
listening  and  speaking  to  the  soul,  the  soul  as  really  listens  and 
speaks,  there  is  as  real  an  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  as  in  the 
intercourse  of  earthly  friends. 

The  converse  -with  God  is  in  all  essential  respects  as  real  as  the 
converse  with  a  human  friend,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
effect  should  not  be  in  the  former  case  what  we  have  just  seen  it  is  in 
the  latter.  And  it  is  no  true  objection  to  this  that  (xod  is  a  Spirit^ 
unseen,  whilst  my  human  friend  is  present  to  my  senses,  clothed  in 
body  like  our  own.  For  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  my  earthly  friend 
that  I  chiefly  communicate.  They  are  his  thoughts,  feelings,  the 
things  of  his  spirit,  things  unseen  in  him,  with  which  I  have  most  to 
do,  and  which  I  partake  of  and  reflect  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  my  friend  at  my  side  is  more  intimately  present  with  me, 
nearer  to  me,  than  Gk)d  can  be,  and  that,  therefore,  the  communion  is 
more  direct  and  influential ;  the  fact  is  otherwise.  God  is  nearer  than 
parent,  husband,  wife,  bosom-friend.  These  are  without,  He  enters 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  soul :  God  dwells  in  us.  This  is  no  mystic 
fancy,  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  There  is  no  devout  man  who  does 
not  feel  that  He  penetrates,  as  no  other  does  or  can,  the  secret 
places  of  his  mind,  reveals  Himself  to  him  there,  reveals  Himself  to 
his  consciousness.  The  communion  with  Him  is  with  the  one  nearest^ 
with  the  only  one  inwardly  present 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  that  the  Heavenly  Friend  transcends, 
by  the  infinitude  of  His  nature,  the  earthly  friend.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  before,  the  infinitude  of  His  excellence  only  makes  it  more 
certain  that  they  who  see  His  glory,  and  commune  with  Him,  will 
yield  to  Hii«  influence  on  their  hearts  and  life.  The  intenser  the 
original  brightness^  the  more  sure  and  clear  the  reflection  of  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  the  case  to  prevent  the 
Divine  communion  from  being  like  in  effect  to  the  human  communion. 
As  we  reflect  the  character  of  the  earthly  friend,  we  shall  reflect 
the  character  of  the  Heavenly  Friend,  if  we  are  much  with  Him.  We 
shall  return  irom  our  interview  and  communings  with  Him  with  some 
impression  of  His  character.  We  shall  descend  from  the  Mount  with 
a  Divine  light  on  our  face.  This  is  confirmed  by  our  own  observation. 
Who  have  been  the  men  among  those  we  have  known  who  have 
shone  with  a  holy  lustre  before  our  eyes,  near  whom  we  felt  we  w&e 
nearer  than  elsewhere  to  God,  who  have  recalled  Christ  to  our  minds, 
who  have  made  us  feel  that  God  was  near  us  ?  Perhaps  we  have  all 
known  some  such  persons,  and  what  did  we  discover  concerning  their 
habits?    They  were  often  withdrawn  in  spirit  from  the  scenes  and 
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Eursuits  of  this  world,  often  alone  with  God,  looking  with  the  eye  of 
lith  and  mediation  on  Him,  giving  ear  to  His  words,  speaking  to  Him. 
And  it  was  the  effect  which  so  struck  us.  There  was  an  appearance 
not  of  this  earth  upon  them ;  their  aspect  and  spirit  were  not  of  this 
world ;  a  Divine  light  irradiated  their  life. 

We  do  observe,  indeed,  much  that  seemk  to  contradict  this.  We 
see  men  who,  we  must  bdieve,  are  accustomed  to  approach  God,  and 
to  commune  with  Him,  and  who  yet  fail  to  catch  the  Divine  likeness ; 
they  do  not  shine  before  men;  the  glory  is  not  visible  on  their 
characters.  This  is  explainable  consistently  with  what  we  have 
Just  said.  In  such  cases  there  is  something  seriously  defective  in  the 
communion  maintained  with  Grod.  It  will  generally  be  found 
defective  in  one  of  these  two  things,  often  in  both :  (1)  It  is  main- 
tained with  God  under  an  essentudly  partial  apprehension  of  His 
revealed  character ;  (2)  It  is  not  sufficiently  frequent  or  prolonged. 

(1)  The  converse  with  God  which  fails  of  promoting  the  Divine  like* 
ness  in  the  soul,  is  often  maintained  with  Him  under  a  partial  appre* 
hension  of  His  character.  He  is  regarded  by  many  too  exclusively 
under  some  favourite  aspect  of  His  nature.  They  commune  with  Him 
too  exclusively  in  view  of  such  perfections  or  attributes  in  Him  as  ac* 
'Cord  with  their  mental  taste  or  imperfect  moral  condition.  Hence  they 
cannot,  as  the  result  ef  their  communion  with  Him,  acquire  a  resem- 
blance to  Him.  They  can  only  reflect  what  shines  upon  them ;  they 
^cannot  reflect  a  glory  in  God  which  is  hid  from  tlieir  view  as  they 
draw  near  Him.  They  approach  Him,  and  commune  with  Him, 
regarding  only  certain  parts  of  His  character.  Then  they  can,  in  the 
nature  of  thmgs,  only  receive  and  exhibit  the  impression  of  those 
parts.    Let  me  refer  to  some  particular  examples. 

There  are  many  who  are  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  Gkxl, 
and  to  prayer  to  Him,  who  are  yet  wanting  in  strict  practical 
righteousness,  in  conscientiousness  of  speech  and  of  action.  They 
have  fellowship  with  Grod  by  meditation  and  devotion,  but  they  do 
not  exhibit  the  fruit  of  this  in  conspicuous  rectitude  of  word  and 
deed  in  the  common  relations  and  transactions  of  life.  They  do  not 
come  from  their  engagements  with  God  to  their  everyday  business 
and  engagements  in  the  world  with  the  visible  impress  of  God's 
righteousness  upon  them.  They  do  not  shine  with  that  heavenly 
lustre. 

The  explanation  will  often,  in  part  at  least,  be  found  here.  They 
hold  converse  with  God,  but  not  sufficiently  as  the  Grod  of  righteous*- 
ness.  Their  thoughts  and  sympathies  are  drawn  forth  towards  Him 
in  view,  it  may  be,  of  His  greatness  and  love,  not  equally  or  adequately 
in  view  of  His  awful  rectitude.  They  approach  Him  as  the  infinite 
Father,  not  so  much  as  the  just  Judge.  They  conceive  of  Him 
partially.  He  is  an  object  before  their  imaginations  and  affections, — 
not  so  much  before  their  conscience.  And  they  reflect  what  they 
l)ehold.  It  is  not  God's  truth ;  they  do  not  hold  communion  with 
ffis  truth.    It  is  not  God's  justiee;  they  do  not  hold  commnnioa 
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with  His  justice.  They  reflect  what  they  behold ;  it  is  not  the  God 
who  abhorreth  all  that  is  false,  who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity,  but 
God  under  some  other  idea  or  aspect  of  Him. 

Others,  again,  in  communication  with  Him  have  a  lofty  moral 
standard,  to  which  they  conform ;  they  are  men  of  scrupulous  truth 
and  integrity,  but  they  are  wanting  in  religious  seriousness  and 
reverence.  You  could  trust  anything  to  their  sense  of  justice,  but 
they  do  not  breathe  a  religious  spirit.  They  are  righteous  men  more 
than  religious  men.  This  will  often  help  to  explain  it  They 
contemplate  God  too  exclusively  in  the  rectitude  of  His  nature,  not 
sufficiently  regarding  His  greatness  and  grandeur.  They  approach 
Him  as  the  perfectly  just  One,  not  equally  as  the  infinitely  great  One. 
Their  consciences  are  quickened  and  rectified,  but  their  spirits  are 
not  awed. 

There  are  those,  again,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  serious,  reveren- 
tial spirit,  and  by  the  integrity  of  their  practical  life,  but  not  by  love, 
deep  and  strong,  and  active.  They  are  serious  men,  and  righteous, 
but  not  men  of  tender  and  active  and  large  benevolence.  They  are 
not  quick  to  feel  for  the  sinning  and  suffering.  They  do  not  go  about 
doing  good.  They  approach  the  Unseen  and  return  from  His  presence, 
but  not  reflecting  the  glory  of  His  active  love.  And  this  mil  often 
be  the  reason  :  they  contemplate  Him  more  .as  the  great  and  righteous 
One  than  as  the  God  of  Love,  who  never  ceases  from  the  activities  of 
His  love.  They  commune  with  the  absolute  right,  not  enough  with 
the  infinite  love.  They  receive  and  exhibit  but  a  partial  impression 
of  His  glory,  because  they  behold  Him  and  communicate  with  Him 
under  a  partial  aspect 

We  need  be  careful,  then,  under  what  view  of  the  Divine  character 
we  draw  near  to  God.  He  must  not  be  too  restrictedly  considered  in 
His  awful  infinitude  and  eternity,  or  the  desired  effect  will  not  be 
produced  on  our  human  nature.  He  must  not  be  too  exclusively  the 
impersonation  of  eternal  right,  or  the  desired  effect  will  not  be 
produced  on  our  benevolent  affection.  He  must  not  be  exclusively 
the  impersonation  of  benevolence,  or  the  desired  impression  will  not 
be  made  upon  our  consciences.  No  essential  element  of  His  revealed 
glory  must  be  kept  out  of  sight.  We  must  behold  Him  as  He  is 
maiufested.  We  must  commune  with  Him  in  His  infinitude,  greatness, 
love,  if  we  would  become  as  the  result  righteous,  reverential,  loving. 
What  we  ov^look  in  Him  we  cannot  reflect  as  the  result  of  our 
ajyproach  to  Him. 

(2)  The  converse  with  Him  which  fails  of  promoting  the  Divine 
likeness,  fails  often  because  infrequent,  or  if  frequent,  rarely  or  insuf*^ 
ficiently  prolonged.  This  reason,  perhaps,  has  a  larger  application 
than  the  former. 

Many  have  communion  with  God,  but  it  is  at  distant  intervals^  or 
if  often,  they  have  but  brief  moments  with  Him.  In  these  cases  the 
absence  of  a  permanent^  visible  impression  ci  His  character  is 
accounted  for.    Moses  had  been  forty  days  and  nights  with  the  Lord 
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irhon  he  appeared  with  the  strange  splendour  on  his  countenance.  It 
was  a  prolonged  interview  that  left  him  glistening  with  the  Divine 
brightness.  The  fact  is  at  least  suggestive  of  what  is  true  of  the 
spiritual  converse  with  Him.  It  leaves  behind  it  little  or  no  trace  of 
Him  if  it  is  rare  or  hurried*  A  child  does  not  catch  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  those  whom  he  sees  at  distant  intervals,  or  sees  often,  but 
only  for  a  passing  moment.  They  are  his  constant  companions,  those 
who  live  in  the  house  with  him,  that  mould  him  after  their  likeness. 
A  man  does  not  exhibit  the  influence  on  his  character  and  mind  of  a 
friend  whom  he  rarely  sees,  or  whose  intercourse  with  him,  if  frequent, 
is  confined  to  passing  recognitions,  or  quick,  hurried  communications. 
No,  it  is  the  friend  whom  ne  often  sees,  of  whom  he  sees  much,  who 
leaves  his  impress  on  his  daily  spirit  and  life.  In  like  manner  the 
child  and  friend  of  God  must  be  often  with  Him  if  he  would  receive 
His  image  and  shine  with  His  light.  Many  pass  little  of  their  time 
with  Him,  and  thus  fftil  to  reflect  His  glory  and  image.  How  very 
little  of  their  time  is  spent  with  Him  compajred  to  what  is  passed  with 
their  fellow-men;  how  little  compared  with  what  might  be  spent 
consistently  with  the  dischaige  of  all  the  fair  claims  of  their  outward 
life.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  exhibit  the  likeness  of  the  men 
around  them  so  much  more  than  they  do  the  likeness  of  God,  when 
they  pass  so  small  a  fraction  of  their  time  with  Him  compared  with 
what  they  pass  with  them. 

If  many  a  Christian  man  could  have  set  before  him,  in  a  collected 
form,  the  scattered  remnants  of  time  which,  during  a  whole  year,  he 
gives  to  direct  fellowship  with  God,  he  would  start  to  see  to  how 
little  the  whole  of  that  time  amounted ;  he  would  be  shocked  to  find 
to  how  large  an  extent  he  lived  through  the  year  without  God ;  he 
would  not  want  to  have  it  further  explained  how,  in  cases  like  his, 
the  Divine  communion  is  not  followed  by  the  visible  glory.  If  it  be 
but  a  few  minutes  during  the  morning  hours  of  the  day  that  we  pass 
consciously  with  God,  we  cannot  wonder  that  we  exhibit  but  little 
the  evidence  of  our  communion  with  Him  in  our  intercourse  with 
men.  We  cannot  wonder  that  they  are  not  struck  with  us  as  having 
anything  spiritual,  heavenly,  divine  in  our  aspect,  that  we  do  not 
remind  them  of  God ;  the  wonder  would  be  if  we  did. 

What  if,  instead  of  a  few  minutes,  we  were  often  a  whole  hour  in 
direct  intercourse  with  Him  in  the  morning  of  the  day  ?  Can  we 
doubt  but  that  the  effect  would  remain,  and  be  visible  through  the 
day  ?  What  if  we  occasionally  set  a  day  apart  for  special  intercourse 
with  Him — the  day  of  rest  more  exclusively ;  a  work-day  on  some 
occasions ;  the  anniversary  of  our  birth,  of  some  great  sorrow  that  has 
darkened  our  path,  of  some  great  mei'cy  which  has  crowned  our  head ; 
the  last  day  or  the  first  day  of  tlie  year.  Our  life  would  present  then, 
in  many  i^istaoces,  a  different  aspect  to  the  world ;  the  face  would  be 
radiant ;  so  would  it  if,  unable  thus  to  separate  entirely  large  portions 
of  our  life  for  this  end,  it  wei:Q  our  habit,  when  engaged  with  our  daily 
pursuits,  to  tupi  in  spirit  towatds  Him,  to  realide  His  presence  in  the 
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sphere  of  our  worldly  activity,  to  associate  His  will  and  glory  witfi 
our  ordinaiy  purposes  and  business,  to  be  often  with  Him  in  spirit, 
whilst  busy  among  men. 

What  shall  I  add  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  this  Divine  interconse 
upon  you  and  myself  ?  Ij^ve  with  God,  and  you  will  be  like  Him, 
and  will  appear  like  Him,  a  child  of  His,  with  His  image  visible,  the 
participation  of  the  Divine  nature  ntianifest.  His  glory  reflected  on  your 
face.  Would  you  obtain  the  highest  distinction  of  which  your  nature 
is  capable  ?  Here  you  have  it.  Every  honour  that  the  human  heart 
has  conceived  of  is  poor,  every  glory  fades,  when  compared  with  this. 
Who  is  the  man  whom  we  have  reverenced  in  our  inmost  soul,  before 
whom  we  felt  that  we  could  bend  the  knee  ?  Not  the  man  of  large 
possessions,  of  lofty  intellect,  of  exalted  station,  but  he  in  whom  we 
saw  revealed  the  moral  nature  of  God.  We  felt  before  that  man  as 
we  could  before  no  one  else.  Would  you  be  greatly  useful  ?  Here  is 
the  secret  of  it.  Abide  with  God,  so  that  your  life  becomes  lustrous 
through  the  reflection  of  his  brightness.  Let  Him  be  manifested  in 
you.  Nothing  can  plead  for  Him  like  His  image  in  His  sons  and 
daughters.  It  is  easier  to  resist  every  manifestation  of  €k)d  than  that 
which  is  made  of  Him  in  the  lives  of  holy  men.  The  light  in  Moses* 
face  gave  awful  emphasis  to  the  words  fix)m  God  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
And  so  our  spoken  testimony  to  man  will  have  tenfold  force  if,  when 
we  speak,  the  moral  glory  shines  in  our  life.  Indeed,  without  it  we 
speak  to  little  purpose.  If  men  hear,  but  see  nothing,  they  will  give 
little  heed.  Let  the  light  shine;  let  our  children,  friends,  neigh- 
bours around  us,  see  the  light  from  heaven  on  our  life,  and  then,  when 
we  speak,  it  will  be  with  Divine  power,  and  when  we  are  silent,  we 
shall  not  be  among  them  in  vain. 

Would  you  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  possible  to  men  on  earth  ? 
Here  it  is  found.  We  have  it  when  we  have  fellowsliip  with  Qoi, 
and  reflect  the  light  of  His  countenance.  Walking  with  Him,  have 
we  not  heaven's  peace  and  joy?  Has  not  heaven  begun?  For 
heaven  is  where  God  is  in  His  love  and  in  His  image.  It  may  be  in 
the  closet,  or  in  this  house,  or  amid  household  cares,  or  in  the  place 
of  business :  it  may  be  in  a  prison  or  on  a  death-bed ;  it  is  where 
God  manifests  His  love,  and  imparts  His  image  to  a  soul :  there  is 
unearthly  peace,  a  Divine  satisfiiction — ^heaven.  You  need  not  die 
to  know  what  it  means ;  you  need  not  go  to  another  sphere.  Yoa 
can  know  here  when  the  relation  of  communion  and  resemblance  is 
established  between  God  and  your  souls.  You  share  in  the  joy  of 
those  above ;  you  drink  of  the  same  fountain ;  you  know  how  they 
feeL  The  diiferenoe  is  great,  but  it  is  one  of  circumstance  and  degree, 
not  of  kind.  Who  is  prepared  for  the  unseen  world  ?  It  is  he  who 
lives  with  (xod,  and  who  has  partaken  of  His  nature  in  this  world, 
that  is  alone  prepared  to  meet  Him  in  the  next  world.  We  go  into 
that  presence ;  death  takes  us  all  into  His  presence ;  in  the  world 
after  death  we  all  meet  Him.  We  nhm  have  all,  hereafter, 
an  abiding,  deep,  intense  consciousness  of  His   presence.     He  is 
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present  here,  but  only  at  times,  and  imperfectly  realised  in  His 
presence.  The  national  system  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and 
ef  which  we  form  a  part ;  the  business  and  events  of  this  life ; 
social  relations ;  the  cares,  the  pleastires  and  pains,  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  relate  to  this  world,  these  necessarily  shut 
out  God  from  the  mind ;  but  at  death  they  disappear,  and  become  as 
though  they  were  not.  The  spirit  goes  from  them  to  Him  who  gave 
it,  to  Him  who  is  its  Father.  It  feels  itself  with  God ;  meets  Him,  by 
its  vivid,  intense  consciousness  of  His  presence.  Every  thought  is  of 
Him ;  every  feeling  is  towards  Him.  As  the  mote — ^to  use  the  words 
of  anodier — ^that  swims  in  the  brightness  of  the  upper  skies  is  encom- 
passed by  the  effulgence  of  noon,  so  is  the  spirit  that  has  left  the 
body  consciously  encompassed  by  God.  To  die  is  to  burst  upon  the 
blaze  of  his  uncreated  light,  and  to  feel  it  so  as  to  feel  nothing  else. 
Who  is  prepared  for  that  ?  Could  the  man  who  avoids  all  approach 
to  Him — he  who  is  most  at  His  ease  when  he  can  forget  Him,  who 
bears  no  resemblance  to  Him,  but  who  in  spirit  and  life  is  opposed  to 
Him, — could  that  sinful  man  bear  that  presence  of  God?  Could 
he  endure  to  meet  Him,  to  be  with  Him,  to  have  all  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  concentrated  upon  Him,  to  be  consciously  living 
and  moving  and  having  his  being  in  the  Divine  element?  No, 
ha  could  not  endure  it ;  thus  to  face  God,  to  dwell  with  the  Holy  One, 
would  wither  ever  hope  and  joy ;  it  would  oppress  him,  and  distress 
him ;  it  would  make  him  bum  with  shame,  and  cry  out  with  anguish. 
He  would  need  no  material  flame  to  scorch  him  ;  that  awful  and  holy 
Presence  would  be  flame  enough.  No,  there  is  no  meetness  for  the  next 
world,  no  delight  in  God's  presence  in  that  world,  without  a  renewal 
of  the  soul  in  His  image.  Would  you  be  prepared  for  the  future,  the 
eternal  future,  you  must  be  able  to  be  in  God's  presence,  to  delight  in 
it ;  and  to  this  end,  you  must  be  made  like  Him :  and  we  grow  in  His 
likeness  by  communing  with  Him.  They  are  prepared  to  be  with 
Him,  who  are  holding  now  much  fellowsMp  with  Him,  who  are  par- 
takers of  His  nature.  As  we  would  enjoy  the  greatness  of  that  bUss, 
and  be  meet  for  the  Mness  of  it,  let  us  cultivate  closer  converse  with 
God.  There  can  be  no  communion  without  friendship.  Enmity 
forbids  confidence.  If  there  be  enmity  with  Him,  the  enmity  is  on 
your  side.  He  is  at  peace  with  you :  God  is  love.  He  calls  you  to 
be  at  peace  with  Him :  He  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  now.  *'  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  He  would  come  in  and  manifest 
Himself:  bid  Him  not  depart;  turn  not  away  from  Him.  Think  of 
His  claims  on  you ;  of  what  he  has  done  for  you.  How  will  you 
endure  His  presence  hereafter,  if  alienated  in  feeling  and  mind,  in 
character  from  Him  ?    Be  reconciled  to  God.    Abide  with  God. 
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S\tttl  Stotes. 


Thb  F&esbttebiak  Union. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Presbyterians  formed  the  most  powerful  body  in  England,  both  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  but  decayed  with  the  aacendency 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Independenta,  and  in  common  with  all  other 
Nonconformists,  suffered  the  most  bitter  persecution  under  Charles  the 
Second;  but  the  Toleration  Act  was  no  sooner  passed  than  their 
chapels  began  to  spring  up  again,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
centur)r  they  formed  the  most  numerous  of  Dissenting  congregations  in 
England.  Then  came  a  period  of  decay,  and  they  shared  with  the  age  the 
general  spirit  of  decline  which  pervaded  the  county ;  no  small  portion 
of  their  number  went  off  into  Arianism  and  Socinianism,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  almost  every  congregation  of  the  old 
Presbyterians  had  become  Socinian,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy 
chapels  held  by  that  body  were  of  orthodox  foundation.  Since  that 
date  Presbyterianism  has  been  making  rapid  strides  in  the  countiy 
tmder  two  evangelical  bodies,  the  "  Uoited  Presbyterian "  and  the 
"  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.''  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  Scotland  to  form  a  junction  between  the  United  Presbyterians  and 
the  Free  Church,  between  whom  there  is  no  difference  in  doctrine  or 
discipline,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  appar- 
ently for  no  other  reason  than  the  perversity  of  human  nature.  The 
spirit  of  discord  is  too  strong  for  the  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
concord,  and  they  continue  apart,  if  not  to  some  extent  hostile. 
But  the  union  between  the  two  bodies  in  England  which  has  been 
long  desired  and  sought  was  happily  consummated  at  Liverpool  on 
the  12th  of  June  last  The  synods  of  each  body  met  in  one  of  their 
churches,  and  after  having  transacted  their  formal  business  as  separate 
bodies  for  the  last  time,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Philharmonic 
HaU,  the  most  commodious  place  of  meeting  in  the  town,  and  then 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  two  bodies,  together  with  the  deputa- 
tions from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  and  the  Nonoonfoimists 
of  Liverpool,  took  their  places  on  the  platform,  and  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  Hall.  The  galleries  and  every  available  space  were  crowded^  and 
as  the  majority  of  those  present  were  ladies,  "  their  costumes,"  we  are 
told, ''  formed  a  marked  and  striking  ccMitnuit  to  the  sombre  hbck  of 
the  fathers  and  brethren."  After  some  current  business  had  been  dis- 
patched, the  two  moderators  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  each 
otiier,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  clergy  of  each  synod»  the 
whole  of  the  vast  congregation  of  ministers  and  people  standing  the 
while,  and  the  fact  that  the  union  had  been  accomplished  being 
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celebrated  by  load  and  continued  cheering.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes  then 
•constituted  the  synod  of  the  newly-formed  church — ^the  '*  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England" — ^by  prayer,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Anderson  was  elected 
the  moderator  of  the  united  body.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Chalmers  then  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  synod  placed  on  record  its  gratitude  to 
<7od  upon  the  occasion  of  this  union,  and  then  remarked  that  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  had  recently  adverted  to  disintegration  as  the 
leading  danger  and  almost  the  characteristic  tendency  of  evangelical 
Protestantism  and  that  this  was  largely  exemplified  by  the  Presbyter- 
ian Churchy  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Gladstone  would  note  from  the  scene 
now  presented  that  the  movement  of  these  bodies  was  in  an  opposite 
•direction.  They  were  now  putting  an  end  to  severances,  gathering 
together  their  scattered  resources,  and  by  the  closing  of  their  ranks 
^preparing,  as  no  other  body  of  Christians  did,  to  act  together  in  dealing 
"with  the  common  enemy."  If  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  an  exemplification 
of  the  spirit  of  disintegration  in  the  separate  divisions  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  how  much  more  marked  would  he  find  it  in  his  own  Episcopal 
communion,  the  High  Church,  and  the  Low  Church,  the  Broad  Church, 
and  the  Bitualistic  Church,  all  discordant  but  all  bound  together  by  the 
^Iden  thread  of  State-patronage.  The  business  of  the  day  was  closed 
by  a  generous  offer  from  Mr.  Headley,  of  Bishop's  Auckland,  of  £5,000 
.a  year  for  five  years  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  blessing  of  the  day. 


Misplaced  Bigotry. — ^During  the  last  month  no  little  excitement 
lias  been  created  through  the  country  by  another  instance  of  bigotry  ex- 
hibited by  a  learned  member  of  the  established  churcL  Mr.  Maxwell, 
the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  Minister  was  one  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  which,  after  years  of  intolerance,  Parliament 
:granted  to  those  who  were  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church  of  entering 
the  universities,  and  competing  for  their  honours.  He  took  the  degree 
•of  Master  of  Arts  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  Master  at  the  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Head  Master,  the  Bev.  F.  Heppenstall,  who  gave  him  the  highest 
testimonial,  stating  that  during  the  five  years  in  which  he  had  held 
the  appointment  he  had  proved  an  admirable  classical  tutor,  and  had 
taught  French,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  geography,  history. 
Scripture,  the  English  grammar,  and  drawing.  He  had  kept  admir- 
able discipline,  without  the  use  of  the  cane,  and  had  taught  his  boys 
to  work  cheerfully  and  vigorously.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
Endowed  Schools  Coxnmissioners  established  the  scheme  of  a  junior 
school,  for  boys  who  could  not  remain  at  school  beyond  the  age  of 
4sixteen ;  and  Mr.  Heppenstall  states  that  he  at  once  felt  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  the  fittest^  man  to  organise  it,  and  appointed  him 
accordingly.  Mr.  Heppenstall  was  succeeded  in  the  H^  Mastership 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  AUen,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  within  two  terms, 
*"  after  the  athletic  sports  were  over/'  turned  Mr.  Maxwell  uncere- 
xnonioody  out  of  his  situation.    He  said  he  bore  him  no  ill  will;  on 
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the  contrary,  he  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  and  the 
success  of  his  instructions,  to  his  high-minded  and  honourable 
character,  and  his  unflagging  energy  and  perseverance ;  but  he 
was  a  Wesletak.  He  liimself  was,  he  said,  a  Churchman,  and 
he  objected  to  a  Nonconformist  colleague,  and  no  consideration 
could  affect  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  consider 
it  for  the  well  working  of  the  school  that  he  should  continue 
in  it  There  was  also  a  difference  of  social  position  between  him 
and  the  other  members  of  his  staff  which  was  a  complete  barrier  to  a 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  intercourse.  All  his  more  important 
colleagues  shared  his  views  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  working  with  a 
fellow  master  with  whom  they  did  not  care  to  associate  out  of  school. 
Some  of  the  governors  of  the  school  are  appointed  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  subject  before  them,  but  as  the 
voting  was  equal  the  Mayor  gave  his  casting  vote  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject,  and  it  was  quashed  at  once. 

It  is  notable  that  these  contemptible  outbursts  of  bigotry  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  clergy,  who  ought  to  be  patterns  of  Christian 
excellence  to  the  laity.  They  are  scarcely  known,  as  is  unfortunately 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  among  the  laity.  Men  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Maxwell,  scholars  and  gentlemen,  are  rarely  made  to 
suffer  from  a  feeling  of  social  degradation  on  accotmt  of  their  creed. 
A  layman  must  be  deeply  infected  with  clerical  spirit  to  feel  the 
same  repugnance  which  Mr.  Allen  and  the  "  superior  officers  "  of  liis 
staff  feel  to  associate  with  Mr.  Maxwell.  Instead  of  raising  the 
Church  in  public  estimation,  it  is  a  Grod-send  to  the  Liberation  Society, 
and  serves  to  swell  the  volume  of  opposition  to  the  Establishment. 


The  Pope's  Eulogy  of  England. — The  Osservatore  Bamano  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  stern  denouncer  of  consti- 
tutional government,  liberal  institutions,  and  modem  civilization. 
About  a  month  ago,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  it  published  an 
article  on  '*  the  English  Constitution,"  and  described  it  as  containing 
everything  that  was  required  to  secure  the  quiet,  the  safety,  and  the 
prosperity  of  any  country.  A  higher  panegyric  has  seldom  been 
published  on  the  subject,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  Notwithstanding  certain  changes  springing 
from  the  Beformation  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  English  Constitution 
remains,  it  is  said,  in  substance  what  those  ancient  constitutions  of 
all  Christian  people  were  which  had  long  ensured  their  happiness. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English 
Constitution  under  which  denomination  is  comprised  all  that 
r^;ards  customs,  institutions,  laws,  and  English  forms  of  Oovem- 
ment,  has  carefully  preserved,  and  incorporated  into  itself  all 
that  heresy  has  left  of  belief  and  practice.  England  is  religious,  and 
her  tinion  with  religiofi  has  preswved  for  her  the  blessings  of  peace 
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and  prosperity.  Separated  from  the  Church  and  from  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  she  has,  however,  retained  all  the  remainder  of  Christianity, 
and,  above  all,  the  Ten  Commandments.  If  England  did  persecute  the 
Catholics,  she  persecuted  the  heretics  also ;  Elizabeth  burnt  alive  the 
Anabaptists,  and  Edward  the  Sixth  burnt  the  Arians,  and  the  cry  De 
heretico  comhurendo  lasted  a  long  time,  and  after  this  apostacy  and 
heresy  always  drew  down  corporal  punishment.  Eeligious  indiffer- 
ence was  now  tolerated,  and  even  now  the  neglect  of  divine  service, 
blasphemy,  and  breaking  the  Sabbath-day,  meet  with  punishment 
Every  one  knows,  moreover,  how  jealously  England  has  preserved  her 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Thus  the  English  is  a  highly  religious 
nation,  and,  as  far  as  the  Keformation  will  permit,  a  Christian  nation ; 
her  customs  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
her  institutions  perpetuate  the  same  spirit ;  her  laws  watch  over  it 
with  inflexible  constancy.  The  whole  nation,  in  a  word,  is  religious 
and  Christian.  '*  You  see  it  the  guardian  of  the  gi-eat  law  of  Sinai, 
and  publicly  maintaining  the  adoration  of  the  true  God,  the  author  of 
the  Decalogue,  placing  in  His  name  the  social  sanction  upon  all 
those  divine  and  natural  commands.  In  a  word,  the  laws  of  God  are 
the  laws  of  the  State, — the  one  takes  its  laws  from  the  other."  We 
are  greatly  obliged  to  the  papal  organ  for  the  very  favourable  view  he 
has  taken  of  our  Constitution  and  our  national  character ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  laudation  of  England  has  an  eye  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  free  institutions  which  Italy  has  adopted,  in 
imitation  of  our  own,  and  which,  the  journalist  believes,  she  has  per- 
verted, and  spoiled  at  all  events.  The  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  do 
not  feel  themselves  haK  so  comfortable  and  free  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula as  within  the  four  seas  of  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  the  Holy  See 
enjoys,  and  improves  as  well  as  appreciates,  the  freedom  it  enjoys 
under  the  free  constitutions  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
flourishes  more  under  their  auspices  than  under  purely  Catholic  con- 
stitutions. 


The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — ^The  fearful  mistake  into  which  the 
Ministry  fell  at  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  last  year,  in  the  un- 
necessary and  unaccountable  issue  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  at  the 
request  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  meet 
<the  views  of  some  of  the  barbarous  princes  of  Asia,  is  likely  to  be,  we 
hope,  at  length  remedied.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Circular 
xaised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  country,  without 
respect  of  rank,  creed,  or  profession,  as  the  present  generation  has 
never  seen,  and  that  the  ministry  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it  without 
the  slightest  loss  of  time.  The  country  was  not  satisfied  until  its 
lonour  was  vindicated  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world.  As  soon  as  it  was  thus  withdrawn,  it  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  country  that  nothing  more  would  ever  be  heard  of 
Jthis  unfoitunate  affair,  inasmuch  as   no  rules  or  directions  were 
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required  for  the  direction  of  our  naval  officers ;  but,  to  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  nation,  within  a  few  weeks  another  Circular  was  pro- 
mulgated, in  defiance  of  the  public  voice,  quite  as  revolting  to  the 
national  feelings  as  the  first.  The  outcry  was  scarcely  less  indig- 
nant, and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  Circular  must  be  equally 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  nation  would  stand  no  tampering  with  the 
question  of  personal  freedom  of  which  England  prided  herself  on  being 
the  champion.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  with  as  little  dis- 
credit  as  possible,  the  Ministry  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  their  report  has  just  been  made  public.  Considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  in  countries  where  slavery  is  still  a  legd 
institution  and  we  are  hospitably  entertained,  the  report  will  be  found 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  we  may  now  conj»ratulate  ourselves  that  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  this  wanton  and  officious  intrusion  into  a 
matter  which  we  had  no  occasion  to  touch  will  be  brought  to  a 
termination.  The  object  is  to  furnish  some  general  guide  for  the 
directions  of  our  naval  officers,  and  the  key  note  of  the  whole  report 
is  that,  "  in  dealing  with  the  question  the  officer  should,  before  all 
things,  be  guided  by  considerations  of  humanity ;  and,  where  questions 
of  humanity  arise,  respect  for  local  authority  is  not  to  interfere  with 
an  officer's  sense  of  duty  as  a  man.  The  commander  of  a  ship  of 
war  should  not  be  altogether  prohibited  from  exercising  his  discretion 
as  to  retaining  a  fugitive  slave  on  his  vessel,  whether  the  slave  has 
come  on  his  vessel  clandestinely  or  in  any  other  way.  At  the  same 
time  the  Commissioners  state  that  naval  officers  should  abstain  from 
any  actual  interference  with  slavery  where  it  is  a  legal  institution,  as 
ships  of  war  are  not  to  be  made  a  general  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves." 
Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  There 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  enunciation  of  them  if  they  had 
not  been  tampered  with  in  Downing  Street ;  as  it  is,  there  is,  at  least, 
this  advantage  connected  with  it,  that  the  points  of  national  duty  on 
this  important  question  have  now  been  brought  so  prominently  under 
the  public  eye,  and  so  lucidly  explained,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  subject  to  any  future  mistake.  The  intelligence  and  good  feeling 
of  the  commanders  are,  in  fact,  pointed  out  as  the  best  source  for  a 
decision,  and  this  is  certainly  preferable  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  one  in  the  diversity  of  cases  which 
must  necessarily  arise.  They  will  feel  that  they  are  acting  under  the 
eye  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  every  such  transaction  will 
be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  It  only  remains  now,  therefore, 
that  the  second  Circular  be  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  the  first,  in 
perfect  silenca 
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The  New  Educatiox  Bill  of  Lord  Sandon  has  created,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  no  little  excitement  in  the  religious  public  in 
England.  It  has  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  clergymen  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  ;  while  it  has  been  condemned 
by  the  free  Churches  of  England,  and  for  obvious  reasons.    At  the 
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me  time  the  High  Church  sectio  n  of  th  e  Establishment  is  complain" 
ing  that  it  does  not^  by  any  means,  go    far  enough  in  promoting 
sectarian  education.    The  debates  on  the  Bill  give  us  to  understand 
that  the  main  object  is  to  fill  the  schools.    The  accommodation  which 
has  been  provided  is  calculated  to  contain  3,150,000  children,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  number  in  actual  attendance  exceeds  1,800,000. 
There  is  a  suflBciency  of  room,  and  of  teachers,  but  the  scholars  are  want- 
ing ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  unless  Parliament  provides  for  compelling 
them  to  attend,  our  eflForts  to  make  education  universal  must  prove 
abortive.     At  present,  compulsory  powers  are  granted  only  to  School 
Boards;  the  denominational  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England 
have  no  authority  to  insist  upon  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the 
Bill  proposes  to  establish  this  power  by  conferring  it  on  Town  Councils 
and  Guardians  of  the.  poor,  and  likewise  to  enable  these  bodies  to 
delegate  it  to  committees.    The  Ministry,  however,  hesitate  to  make 
the  authority  too  stringent,  and  it  is  rather  permissive  than  authorita- 
tive, and  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  in  its  present  state  the 
Bin  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  object.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attendance   must  be  made  universally  compulsory,  under  adequate 
penalties  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  approach  this  point  by  degrees,  as  the 
country  becomes  accustomed  to  it.    The  Bill  completely  alters  the 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  of  1870  was  framed.     By  that 
Bill  the  School  Boards,  wliich  alone  had  the  power  of  obliging  children 
to  attend  instruction,  were  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  creed, 
catechism,  or  formula  into  any  of  the  schools  established  by  them. 
But  under  the  system  now  to  be  introduced  this  restriction  is  to  be 
entirely  abrogated,   and  children  may  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
denominational  schools  of  the  Establishment.    These  schools  are  its 
great  bulwarks,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  great  antagonists  of  the 
Nonconformist  community.     They  are   called  voluntary,  because  a 
certain  portion  of  the  funds  on  which  they  subsist  is   furnished 
by  the   contributions  of  Churchmen,  but  a  much  larger  portion 
comes  from  the  taxes.     The  proportion  furnished  by  the  State  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  our  national  educational  system  com- 
menced, in  1870.     The  Dissenters  object  to  this  arrangement.     In 
large  portions  of  the  country,  in  poor  districts,  there  is  only  a  single 
school,  and  it  is  denominational,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
Town   Council  will  have  to  compel  the  children  of  Dissenters  to 
attend  it,  although  the  object  of  the  managers  is  to  train  up  children 
in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  directly 
opposed  to  the  religious  views  of  the  family.    The  Times  has  under- 
taken to  answer  the  protest  of  the  United  Nonconformist  Committee 
at  Crewe.    To  the  argument  that  there  are  large  districts  in  the 
country  in  which  parents  may  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
a  school  to  which  they  may  conscientiously  object,  and  that  this  is 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  the  journal  states  that 
the  fact  is  an  answer  to  the  complaint,  for  in  large  districts  the  only 
Elementary  schools  receiving  or  fit  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
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State  are  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  The  Church  built 
them;  the  Church  furnishes,  for  the  most  part,  the  voluntary  aid 
which  supports  them ;  and  Churchmen  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
only  available  managers ;  and  to  ignore  them  or  to  confiscate  them 
are  equally  impossible,  and  the  business  of  a  statesman  is  to  turn 
them  to  account,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  are  protected  by  a  time- 
table conscience  clause,  whicli  enables  any  dissenting  parent  to  with- 
draw his  child  from  religious  instruction.  To  this  the  Dissenters 
reply  that  universal  experience  has  proved  that  the  conscience  clause 
is  utterly  valueless.  It  must  require  no  small  vigour  and  resolution 
for  a  poor  Nonconformist  to  oppose  the  clergyman  who  manages  the 
National  School  on  so  tender  a  point  as  that  of  religious  instruction, 
and  we  are  repeatedly  told,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  an  instance 
of  the  withdrawal  of  a  child  during  the  course  of  religious  tuition  is 
scarcely  known.  However  ti-ue  may  be  the  assertion  of  the  Tim^% 
it  does  not  mitigate  the  grievance  to  a  Dissenter  that  his  children 
should  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  attend  a  school  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  directly* opposed  to  the  principles  of  hia 
own  church,  and  is  intended  to  enfeeble  Dissent  and  to  strengthen 
the  Estabhshment,  and  that  this  system  should  be  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  State,  to  which  all  classes  contribute.  The  grievance 
differs  but  little  from  that  which  compelled  a  Nonconformist  to  pay 
rates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Church  which  he  never  attended ;  and 
we  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  reproacliing  Dissenters  with  religious 
bigotry  if  they  object  to  an  economy  which  undermines  their  religious 
position  in  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

We  think  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  the  Cabinet  Minister  who  under- 
took the  defence  of  Lord  Sandon's  Bill,  on  the  whole  right  in  asserting 
that  throughout  the  country  men.  prefen^ed  schools  in  which  some 
religious  instruction  was  given.  In  a  previous  article,  among  the 
"  Notes  of  the  Month,"  we  have  quoted  the  Pope  as  complimenting  us 
on  the  fact  of  our  being  indeed  and  in  truth  "  a  religious  people,  a 
highly  religious  nation,"  "  the  whole  nation,  in  a  word,  is  religious  and 
Christian,"  and  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who  think  that,  in  so 
far  as  Dissenters  have  advocated  secular  education,  they  have 
weakened  their  cause,  and  created  a  prejudice  against  themselves  in 
the  national  estimation,  which  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
the  School  Boards  have  combined  religious  with  secular  instruction, 
though  without  any  denominational  dogmas ;  and  it  is  to  the  schools 
of  these  Boards  we  must  look  for  an  unsectarian  system  of  education, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are  so  generally 
depreciated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  unnecessarily 
^nxpensive ;  the  machinery  is  costly,  and  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
jQacliinery  has  also  been  costly.  We  hear  of  one  instance  in  which 
the  expense  of  an  election  amounted  to  £11,000.  They  have,  more- 
over, had  to  sustain  the  cordial  hatred  of  the  Clergy,  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  teach  the  Church  creeds,  catechism,  and  formulas,  and 
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throughout  eveiy  parish  in  the  country  the  great  aim  of  the  Church 
minister  is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  School  Boards,  and  to 
curtail  their  operations  where  they  have  been  erected.  The  tendency 
of  future  moyements,  in  the  department  of  national  education,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  tone  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  probably 
be  to  discourage  the  formation  of  Board  schools,  and  to  throw  the 
control  of  education  as  far  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  by 
donations  from  the  Exchequer. 


|ltijiefos. 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Translated  by  J.  G.  Pil- 
kbgton,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St«  Mark's, 
West  Hackney. 

Lettebs  of  St.  Auqxtstine. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Cuningham,  Lochwinnoch.  Edin- 
burgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  George 
Street 

Many  earnest  admirers  of  Augustine 
regard  the  *'  Confessions  "  as  ms  best 
and  most  useful  work.  It  is  not  per- 
haps his  greatest,  but  it  is  the  most 
widely  known  and  has  irresistible 
attractions  for  varied  and  even  opposite 
classes  of  readers.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  a  favourite  of  our  own, 
and  we  still  remember  the  delight  with 
which  we  first  read  the  sentence  which 
is  really  the  key-note  of  the  book, 
••  Tu  txcitaB,  ut  laudare  U  deleciet ; 
quia  ftcuti  no$  ad  U,  et  inquietmn  est 
cor  nostrum  donee  reguiescat  in  te"  To 
a  large  extent  the  Confessions  take 
the  form  of  an  autobiography,  and 
Augustine  describes  with  graphic 
power  the  great  crisis  of  his  hie,  and 
unveils  to  us  his  deepest  thoughts  and 
feelines.  The  outline  of  bis  life 
extends  to  the  time  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  the  picture  he  gives  of  her 
pure  and  saintly  character,  her  intense 
anxiety  for  his  conversion,  her  un- 
quenchable belief  in  its  certainty,  even 


amid  his  wildest  departure  from  God, 
ia  drawn  with  a  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Augustine  touches  upon 
*'  the  sins  of  his  youth  "  with  unflinch- 
ing fidelity,  but  there  is  no  weak  or 
maudlin  sentiment  in  his  statements, 
no  going  into  unnecessary  details, 
nothing  which  tends  to  gratify  a 
prurient  curiosity.  Every  line  leads 
us  to  think  more  of  the  redeeming 
power  and  grace  of  Gk)d  than  of  the 
sins  themselves.  God  is  everywhere 
present  as  the  healer.  Byron,  in  his 
'*Don  Juan,"  says  that  *' Augustine 
in  his  fine  Confessions  makes  the 
reader  envy  his  transgressions,"  A 
fouler  and  more  reckless  charge  could 
not  be  made.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case,  and  in  no  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  does  sin 
appear  more  base  and  fruitful  of 
misery.  We  know  no  finer  chapter 
of  Christian  biography  than  the  narra- 
tion of  Augustine's  deliverance  from 
the  snares  of  Manichaeism,  and  his 
conversion  under  the  ministry  of 
Ambrose,  aided,  of  course,  by  the  oalaai 
and  blessed  infiuence  of  Monica,  nor 
can  there  be  a  nobler  testimony  to  the 
wortii  of  parental  piety.  Augustine^ 
moreover,  appears  m  the  Confessions, 
not  only  as  the  man  and  the  Christian^ 
but  as  the  profound  thinker.  His  rare 
intellectual  powers,  his  keen  insight^ 
his  massive  judgment  are  everywhera 
visible,  and  impart  a  special  value  to 
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biB  remarks  on  the  heathen  literature 
and  philosophy.  Eyen  amid  hii  peni- 
tential aighis  and  his  saintly  aspira- 
tions, we  come  nj^n  subtle  metaphy- 
sioal  analyses  wluch  anticipate  much 
of  our  *' modem  thonghV'  to  say 
nothing  of  the  remarkable  speonla- 
tions  on  memory,  time,  and  creation 
in  books  x.  and  xi.  We  need  not  add 
that  we  by  no  means  endorse  all  that 
Angustine  advances.  Our  obligations 
to  him  as  a  theologian  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  but  we  cannot  conceit 
the  fact  that  many  girevous  errors 
claim  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 
He  was  a  decided  Sacramentarian, 
and  many  of  the  germs  of  the  Papal 
system  may  be  found  in  his  writings, 
so  that  they  need  to  be  read  eum  grano 
salts.  His  '* Letters"  are  of  great 
worthy  from  the  fact  that  they  also  are 
largely  biographical,  and  describe  the 
general  character  of  his  surroundings, 
and  give  his  opinion  on  nearly  all  &e 
great  controversies  of  his  age.  Philo- 
sophers, statesmen,  ecdesmsticB,  and 
theolo^ans  continually  consulted  him, 
and  bis  letters  are,  for  the  most  part, 
replies  to  their  inquiries.  We  have 
read  them  with  no  ordinary  pleasure. 
The  translators  have  done  their 
work  admirably,  not  only  with  strict 
fidelity,  but  with  elegance  and  ease  as 
well.  Mr.  Pilkin^ton's  **  Annota- 
tions'* give  a  special  value  to  this 
edition  of  the  "  Confessions,"  and  will 
prove  serviceable  alike  to  advanced 
students  and  to  general  readers. 


Pbixsthqpd  :  In  the  Light  of  the 
New  Testament  The  Congrega- 
tional Union  Lecture  for  1876. 
By  E.  Mellor,  D.D.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Paternoster 
Eow. 

Thx  subject  of  this  year's  '*  Congrega- 
tional Union  Lecture  "  does  not  possess 
the  intrinsic  and  commanding  import- 
auce  of  last  year's.  The  Atonement 
of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  central  doctrine  of  our  faith,  and 
is  occupying  more  largely  than  it  has 
done  for  a  coDsiderable  tame  past  the 
thouehts  of  the  best  and  ablest  minds 
in    the    Ohuroh.      The   vague    and 


dreamy  speculations  of  Ifiaurioe  and 
kindred  writers  obtained  a  teniponry 
asoendancy,    and   seemed    likely  to 
supplant  more  solid  and   Sonptonl 
teaching,  but  men  are  hj  this  time 
weU-nigh  wearied  of  their  vagaries, 
and  long  for  something  which  they 
oan  never  give.     Hence  Mr.  Dale's 
volume  met  with  an  eager  welcome,  as 
responding  to  a  widespread  need.  Br. 
Mellor's  lectures  do  not  occupy  so  high 
a  vantage  ground  in  this  respect,  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  on  a  closely 
related    subject,    which,    from    the 
peculiar   ecdesiastical   conditions  cf 
our  day,  we  are    bound   clearly  to 
apprehend  and  to  present  to  men  ia 
its  true  and  Scriptural  light.     The 
sacerdotal  claims  of  the  Komish  and 
Anglican  clergy,  which  are  now  so 
stroiuously     asserted,     are     fatally 
opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  power  m 
tne  Gospel.    They  obflcure  the  fdlnesi 
and  sufficiency  of  our  Saviour's  work, 
iiifinsige  upon  the  most  saored  ^vi- 
leges  He  bequeathed  to  His  disdples, 
and  impair  the  vigour  and  oonsistency 
of  their   Christian   character.      The 
Bomanising   tendencies   of    a    large 
section  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who 
by  means  of  their  exceptional  position 
as  members  of  the  Established  Church 
insult  and  vilify  the  name  of  Protest- 
ant,   and    facilitate   the    aggresdvs 
designs',  of  the  Papal  emissariei^  are 
well  known.    Many  so-called  Epiwo- 
pal  churches  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Bomish  chapels  pf  ease,  where 
the  most  barefaced  Popery  is  taught 
and  acted,  and  where  recruits  are  being 
regularly  trained.      "Perverts"  are 
numerous  and  continuaUy  increaeing* 
and  the  evil  which  on  every  side  is 
acknowledged    cannot  be    remedied 
either  by  bishops  or  lawyers.     The 
Public  Worship  Keeulation  Act  is  (so 
far  as  the  main  end  in  view  is  con- 
cerned^ worthless.    The  whole  subject 
must  oe  discussed  again  and  again 
in  forms  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
around  us.  Adherents  of  the  Evangeh- 
cal  faith,  both  within  and  without,  but 
especially  within,  the  Establishment, 
must    accept    without    reserve    the 
responsibilities  of  their  position,andhy 
every  means  in  their  power  endeavour 
to  educate,  especially  the  youth  of 
our  country,  in  sound  and  Biblical 
views. 
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Dr.  Mtllor  oonld,  we  doaVt  not* 
bftve  found  a  m&lgeet  irlndli,  in  some 
mpeoto,  would  baye  boen  more  oon* 
genial  to  him,  but  we  axe  tbankfol 
that  he  has  aeleoted  this.  He  has 
ftuniahed^  a  Talnable  and  seholarlj 
oontribntion  to  a  subject  whidh  im- 
peratively  demands  attention.  Hie 
work  should  meet  with  the  heartieflt 
recognition  from  all  sections  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  He  has  thoroughly 
mastered  his  subject,  and  presented 
the  results  of  profound  investigation 
in  a  forcible  and  convincing  light. 
He  has  an  exceptionally  extensive 
acquaintance  with  patristic  literature, 
and  is  no  lees  widely  read  in  Boman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  theology.  His 
learning,  his  broad  mental  grasp,  his 
keen  incisive  logic,  and  his  thorough- 
ness are  everywhere  discernible,  and 
hence  his  lectures  fbrm  a  complete 
manual  on  the  great  subject  witii 
which  they  deal.  He  conclusively 
shows  that  the  New  Testament  recog- 
nises no  human  priesthood  as  an 
order,  either  in  name,  office,  or  quali- 
fications :  that  such  a  priesthood  is  in 
fact  precluded  by  the  whole  genius  of 
the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  its 
alleged  lineage  from  the  Aposties  he 
tears  to  pieces.  Its  functions  at  the 
altar  and  at  the  confessional  are  sub* 
mitted  to  a  searching  examinstion, 
snd  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  Consubstantiation,  the  Beal 
Presence,  and  all  others  associated  with 
them  are  proved,  if  anything  can  be 
proved,  to  be  not  only  wiUiout  fotmda- 
tion,  but  irrational,  anti-scriptural, 
and  morally  pernicious.  As  a  piece  of 
wgumentation,  nothing  can  be  finer. 
The  two  lectures  on  the  confessional 
ue  valuable,  not  simply  because  they 
wfute  all  priestly  pretensions,  but 
because  they  exhibit  so  forcibljfrom 
the  writings  of  Romish  theologians  as 
well  as  from  other  indisputable  sources 
the  baleful  tendency  of  this  so-called 
nte.  It  is  destructive  of  all  manliness 
And  nobility  of  character,  and  in  pre* 
portion  as  its  claims  are  acknowledged 
TOl  it  eat  the  very  heart  out  of  a 
^tiou's  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Some  of  Dr.  Mellor's  criticisms  are 
exceedingly  good,  e.g.,  that  on  the 
wlations  of  Mdrfqo-a^  and  ivxapur- 
^^««  his  refutation  of  the  alleged 
Sacrificial  import  of  rovro  irotctrc,  and 


many  others  which  we  would  glsdlv 
have  noticed  if  our  space  had  permittecL 
The  style  of  the  volume  is  pithy  and 
telling,  but  in  one  or  two  places  we^ 
have  tiionght  a  simple  Saxon  word 
might  have  been  used  with  advantage 
in  the  place  of  a  longer  Latin  term. 
We  cordially  welcome  this  scholarly 
and  vigorous  work,  and  trust  that 
among  the  members  of  our  own  de- 
nomination, as  well  as  among  all 
ITvangelical  Protestants,  it  will  com- 
mand an  extensive  circulation.  It 
renders,  and  will  likewise  enable- 
others  to  render,  effective  service  in 
the  severe  struggle  on  which  we  have- 
entered  with  sacerdotal  errors.  The 
interests  at  stake  are  of  vital  moment, 
and  we  believe  that,  if  this  book  is 
read  as  it  deserves  to  be,  it  will  awaken 
mau^r  who  would  otherwise  remain 
practically  indifferent  to  a  sense  of  its 
pressing  importance. 


Ths  English  Biiile  :  An  External 
and  Critical  History  of  the  various- 
English  Translations  of  Scripture, 
with  remarks  on  the  need  of  re- 
vising the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In  twa 
volumes.  London  :  Macinillan  k 
Co.     1876. 

Second  Notice. 

The  Bheimb  aitd  Douat  Bible  is 
known  only  by  name  to  the  bulk  ot 
Protestant  readers,  and,  except  in  one 
direction,  it  had  comparatively  little 
influence  on  the  Authorised  Version. 
The  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Bheims  in  1582,  and  the  Old  Testament 
atDouayin  1609—10.  The  transla- 
tion was  intended  as  a  set-off  to  the 
various  Protestant  versions,  and  was 
undertaken  entirely  in  the  interests  of 
the  Papacy.  The  strong  eoclesiastical 
bias  of  its  authors  is  manifest  on 
every  page,  not  less  in  the  text  than 
in  the  marginal  notes.  It  has  some 
excellences  which  our  translators 
adopted,  and  from  it  they  derived  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Latin 
terms  with  which  we  are  now 
thoroughly  fMmiliar,  and  which  we 
could  not  not  under  any  circumstancea 
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>afford  to  lose.  The  Vulgate  has  had 
its  most  powerful  influence  on  our 
theological  vooabxilaTy  through  the 
Bheims  and  Bouay  Bible,  and  Dr. 
Eadie  gives  a  long  and  interesting  list 
of  the  words  now  in  common  use 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  this 
source.  His  two  chapters  dealing  with 
this  version  are  among  the  best  he  has 
written,  alike  for  the  fulness  of  their 
information, the  candour  of  their  spirit, 
and  the  pith  and  accuracy  of  their 
criticiBms.  If  he  shows  the  weak 
points  in  the  Roman  Catholic  position 
■as  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  is  no  less  forward  to  insist  on  the 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
the  religious  houses  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  text,  and  for  the 
magnificent  work  of  the  cop^sts.  as 
well  as  for  other  services  which  they 
nobly  rendered.  His  spirit  is  as 
generous  as  his  logic  is  incisive. 

No  book  has  ever  taken  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  conscience  and  affections 
of  a  nation  than  our  Authorised 
Yebsion  has  had  on  the  English 
people  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a 
naif.  No  one  will  contend  that  it  is 
perfect,  or  that  it  fully  and  exactly 
represents  in  all  points  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  But  what  other  version  equals 
it?  Its  '* uncommon  beauty  and 
marvellous  English"  are  acknow- 
ledged even  by  members  of  the  Papal 
Church.  **  It  lives  on  in  the  ear  like 
a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten, 
like  the  sound  of  church  bells  whieh 
the  convert  hardly  knows  how  long  he 
can  forego."  It  is  at  once  the  source 
tind  representative  of  all  that  is  purest, 
noblest,  and  best  in  our  lives — our 
inspiration  and  our  strength.  It  has 
proved  itself  both  in  our  religious  and 
political  history  a  treasure  of  priceless 
'worth,  and  as  Englishmen  we  may 
well  thank  Gbd  for  the  project  which 
-secured  us  this  incomparable  transla- 
tion. The  story  of  its  origin,  its  pro- 
;gre6s,  and  its  reception  by  the  people 
is  admirably  told  by  Dr.  Eadie,  and 
his  account  is  the  most  complete  and 
Accurate  we  have  seen.  His  sketch  of 
the  character  of  King  James  is  in  his 
happiest  vein,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages  he  brings  into  strong  relief 
the  strange  contrasts  and  perplexing 
inconsistencies  of  that ''  dual  nature." 
The  royal  ambition  for  the  reputation 


of  theological  leaning  and  diill,  weak 
as  in  some  respects  it  was,  proved  a 
good  thing  for  England.  Theoelebra. 
ted  Hampton  Court  Conference  held 
joxi  January  14th— 18th,  1604,  had  no 
reference  originally  to  the  question  of 
revision.  Defects  in  the  old  version 
were  not  among  the  things  complained 
of  by  the  Puritan  party,  nor  had  there 
been  any  agitation  on  the  subject 
The  matter  was  introduced  casiuiUy 
by  Dr.  Bevnolds,  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  "The  pro- 
posal seems,"  says  Dr.  Eadie,  "to 
have  been  a  momentary  thought  en 
the  part  of  Beynolds,  who  spoke  only 
for  himself,  if  Barlow's  account  is  to 
be  trusted,  and  if  his  party  afterwaids 
aoquiesced  in  the  proposal,  their  con- 
sent may  have  been  based  on  the 
renderings  in  the  Prayer-book  version 
of  the  Piwhns,  for  the  discussion  re- 
ferred to  it,  and  two  of  the  instances 
adduced  by  Beynolds  are  from  the 
Psalter.  The  deliberations  about  a 
new  revision  so  suddenly  introduced, 
seem  to  have  occupied  but  a  very 
brief  period — a  few  minutes  of  the 
second  day's  conference — ^and  as  sud- 
denly closed.  No  one  dreamed  that 
this  light  oft-handed  talk  would  pro- 
duce the  book  which,  for  more  tiiaa 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  has  been  the 
cherished  treasure  of  all  the  millions 
speakinff  the  English  tongue."  Nor 
would  Uiis  result  have  been  brought 
about  had  James  been  other  than  he 
was.  The  bishops  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  gieatly  in  its  favour,  at 
least  "  my  lA>rd  of  London  added  that 
if  every  man's  humour  should  be  fol- 
lowed there  would  be  no  end  of  trans- 
lating." But  the  work  was  one  in 
which  James  could  not  iail  to  deltg^t> 
he  would  deem  it  the  glory  of  his 
reign;  he  knew,  moreover,  that  it 
would  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  would  strengthen 
his  position  to  direct  rather  than 
oppose  their  demands.  Hence  plans 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  were 
at  once  formed.  Fift3^-four  learned 
men  were  seleoted ;  the  King  wrote  to 
Bancroft,  then  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  requiring  him  te  wke  measursB 
to  recompense  the  translators  by 
church  preferment ;  rules  were  dmwn 
up  for  tne  guidance  of  the  translatoff 
(or  revisers},  the  work  was  commenced 
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ydttk  M  little  delay  as  possible,  and  by 
1611  it  was  completed  and  published. 
Dr.  Eadie  gives  a  list  of  the  translo. 
tors,  and  a  brief  notice  of  their  position 
and  qualifications  for  the  task,  specifies 
the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  tiie 
work  was  to  be  acoomplished,  and 
notices  very  fairly  the  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  predilections  charged 
against  them  from  the  Puritan  and 
ifonconformist  side  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Papal  side  on  the  other. 
Stem  opposition  was  encountered, 
moreoTer,  from  Hugh  Broughton,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day, 
who  had  ably  advocated  revision,  and 
who,  but  for  his  impracticable  temper, 
would  have  been  called  to  aid  in  the 
work.  But  it  gradually  and  steadily 
won  its  way  to  popular  favour,  and 
gained  a  hold  on  the  people  which 
none  of  its  predecessors  had  had.  The 
question  of  a  further  revision  was 
mooted  in  the  long  Parliament  in  1653 
and  again  in  1657,  but  the  Parliament 
iteelf  was  dissolved  before  anything 
had  been  done  in  the  matter. 

The  Authorised  Version  is  in  many 
respects  open  to  improvement,  and  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  Dr,  Eadie's 
noble  work  is  that  which  he  devotes 
to  the  ''Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment."  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
lie  had  not  limited  himself  to  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  need  is  not  less 
great  in  the  Old,  though  the  discussion 
of  it  has  not  been  so  tnorough  and  so 
frequent,  the  explanation  no  doubt 
being  that  our  Greek  scholarship  is  in 
advance  of  our  Hebrew.  There  are 
in  the  English  New  Testament,  as  in 
the  Old,  ambiguities,  inexact  render- 
ings, and  useless  and  misleading  varia- 
tions. The  Qreek  article  has  often 
been  disregarded*  tenses  are  over  and 
over  again  improperly  rendered,  the 
force  of  prepositions  is  frequently 
obscured,  and  proper  names  are  given 
in  several  forms.  An  absolutelv  new 
translation  no  one  pleads  for,  but  a 
revision  of  the  existing  translation  is 
imperatively  demanded*  Fears  that 
it  will  unsettle  the  minds  of  unlearned 
readers,  or  that  it  will  modify  t&eir 
IsHh  in  the  great  essential  doctrines 
cf  the  Gk)spelt  are  entirely  groundless. 
''''91^%1'Bg  at  the  matter  as  calmly  and 
aa  dispassionately  as  we  can,  we 
believe  that  the  effect  of  such  a  revi* 


sion  as  is  now  in  progress  at  Westmin- 
ster will  be  incalculably  good,  that  it 
will  give  us  a  truer,  more  complete, 
and  more  powerful  representation  of 
the  words  spoken  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  so  it  will 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated truth  of  God.  We  regret 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  present 
to  go  into  this  question  at  greater 
length  (as  we  hoped  to  have  done), 
bat  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  early 
opportunity  of  discussing  it  more 
adequately.  The  volumes  we  have 
now  reviewed  will  render  us  valuable 
aid,  and  we  very  strongly  commend 
them  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our 
readers.  ^  We  know  of  no  contribution 
to  this  singularly  interesting  and  im- 
por^nt  subject  so  copious  in  its  infor- 
mation, so  scholarly  and  yet  so  popu- 
lar in  its  style,  while  large  heartedness, 
combined  with  a  well-balanced  judf?* 
ment,  imparts  to  the  criticism  of  the 
various  versions  a  solidity  and  a  worth 
which  biblical  students  of  every  school 
will  freely  acknowledge.* 


The  ExoDtrs  and  the  Wandjh- 
iNGs  IN  THE  Wilderness.  By 
Hev.  Dr.  Edersheim.  London :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

<*  The  World  before  the  Plood"  and 
»<  The  Temple  at  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ"  have  thoroughly  established, 
the  fame  of  Dr.  Edersheim  as  a  learned 
and  devout  exponent  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  worship.    In  this 


*  Before  our  aeoond  review  hts  been  eent 
to  press  we  notloe  in  the  papers  an  aononnoe- 
ment  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Eadie.  The  event 
has  oocnrred  somewhat  nnexpecf  edly  and  will 
fiU  many  hearts  with  sorrow.  If  we  socept 
Dr.  Cairns,  who  is  greater  as  a  metaphy  sioian, 
we  oan  fally  endorse  the  statement  of  the 
papers  that  Dr.  Eadie  was  the  most  learned 
man  in  his  Church.  He  wa«,  moreover,  a 
man  of  kind  and  generous  syropathies,  his 
disoourses  on** The  Divine  Love"  being, as 
we  have  heard  it  aaid,  the  expression  not 
more  of  his  faith  than  his  life.  He  will  be- 
sorely  missed  by  his  congregation,  and  not 
less  so  by  the  students  at  the  Divinity  Hall. 
How  »trt>Dff1y  they  were  attached  to  bim^ 
only lihemeMvee  and  thosewho  have  noomed 
the  loss  of  a  revered  teacher  and  friend  eaa 
telL 
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Tolume  on  the  Exodtu  and  the  Wil- 
•demeM,  we  hare  not  only  much  light 
thrown  upon  tbe  history  of  Qod's 
Ancient  people,  but  also  upon  the 
redemption  and  sanctification  of  the 
Ohuroh  as  they  were  symbolic^y 
foreshadowed  in  the  former  dispensa- 
tion. The  Biblical  student  will  find 
invaluable  assistance  in  this  work,  in 
which  are  blended  and  harmonised 
accurate  erudition,  modem  discoyery, 
and  evangelical  interpretation. 


The  Judohbnt  of  Jbbusalsm  : 
Predicted  in  Scripture — Fulfilled 
in  History.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Patten, 
of  New  York.  London:  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

Db.  Pattok  has  collected  from 
Jesephus  and  other  historians  a  nar* 
rative  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
lor  the  purpose  of  showing  with  what 
completeness  the  language  of  tiie 
Saviour  foretelling  the  event  was  ful- 
filled. The  chapter  in  which  he  nar- 
rates the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Jews  contains  some  important  state- 
ments, and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a 
viduable  compendium  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  derived  from  Jewish 
history. 


The  Problem  of  Life;  ob,  the 
Three  Questions:  What  am  If 
Whence  came  1 1  Whither  do  I 
gol  By  the  author  of  "The 
Mirage  of  Life.*'  London :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Pa^r- 
noster  Row. 

Wb  hail  the  appearance  of  this  little 
volume  with  great  delight.  "The 
writer  of  it  was  at  one  time  involved 
in  the  mases  of  sceptidsm,  and,  having 
been  mercifully  extricated  from  them, 
he  feels  anxious  to  supply  to  otfaen 
the  due  by  which  he  has  been  enabled, 
through  Divine  Grace,  to  thread  his 
way  out  of  the  devious  and  windine 
path  into  which  he  had  strayed.'^ 
This  task  the  author  has  aooomj^Sshed 
with  oommendable  skill,  and  the  remit 
of  his  labour  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 


perusal  of  the  most  cultured  and 
thou^htftil  readers.  We  oould  wish 
that  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  man  who  has  been  ensnared  by 
the  painftilly  prevalent  unbelief  of 
Divine  trutii. 


The  Temple.  By  George  Herbert 
Being  a  Fac-eimile  reprint  of  the 
First  Edition,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Groeart. 
London :  Elliot  Stook,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Mr.  Stooe*s  fete-simile  editions  of 
popular  works  form  a  new  and  m- 
teresting  feature  of  modem  biblio- 
graphy. The  original  garb  in  which 
a  great  work  appeared  acts  like  a  si»eil 
on  the  reader's  mind.  The  inferiority 
of  modem  printing  ink  is  the  only 
detriment  to  the  pemction  of  the  &c-* 
simile. 


Ljetitia:  a  Story  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  G.  M.  Lon- 
don :  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  4, 
Paternoster  Buildings. 

This  is  a  pleasing  story  of  the  oonyer- 
sion  of  the  daughter  of  a  cavaliei^— the 
persecutions  she  endured  and  the 
olessing  which  followed  her  steadfut- 
ness.  The  incidents  introduced  from 
contemporary  history  are  accurate,  and 
the  writer,  although  betraying  a  'pren- 
tice hand,  gives  promise  of  fdtars 
excellence  in  works  of  the  class. 
Lsstitia  is  a  book  which  will  be  wel- 
come to  the  young  ladies  in  the  families 
of  our  readers,  and  we  wish  it  a  laxgs 
success. 


Thb  Hiohwat  of  SixvATiov.  By 
£L  K.  Wood  (A  Gksgow  Mer- 
chant). London  :  Hodder  A 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Trib  Gksfow  merohaat  has  a  csiibt 
way  of  illostratinff  striking  texts,  ana 
leading  truths  with  dMrt  duupstotiss 
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irhicli  make  hiB  pages  gleam  with 
light  and  sweetaeas.  May  he  long  be 
spared  to  pursue  and  commend  the 
merchandiae  that  is  better  than  silver, 
and  the  firain  that  is  beyond  fine  gold. 
We  thank  him  for  every  sample  of  the 
articles  he  deals  in — ^viz.,  **  jewels,  fine 
gold,  wine  and  oil,  pleasant  fruits, 
goodly  apparel,  all  rioi  and  precious 
apices,*'  and  we  trust  that  he  and  his 
euatomera  may  mutually  share  the 
rich  gains  and  profits  of  the  tn^Ko. 


China's  Millioks.  May,  1876. 
Price  One  Penny.  London : 
Morgan  &  Scott,  12,  Paternoster 
Buildings. 

This  record  of  the  labours  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  is  always  full  of  in- 
terest. The  number  before  us  contains 
the  names  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  agents  of  this  prosperous  Society. 
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BECENT  DEATH. 

The  late  Mbs.  Blaib,  Westok-sxtpeb-Mabe. 

We  regret  that  our  brief  obituary  notice  of  this  excellent  Christian  lady  has 
been  crowded  out  of  our  pages  for  the  last  two  months.  Mrs.  Blair  had  nearly 
-completed  her  seventieth  year  at  the  time  of  her  death,  having  been  bom  in 
1806.  The  current  of  her  life  flowed  very  evenly  throughout,  so  that  there 
are  no  remarkable  incidents  or  events  to  record  respecting  her  personal  history. 
A  few  happy  years  she  roent  in  Leeds  as  the  v^fe  of  Dr.  Williamson,  closed 
in  by  the  loss  of  both  husband  and  child  within  a  very  short  period  of  each 
other.  In  1848  she  was  married  to  the  Bev.  James  Blair,  who  was  then 
-engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Scotland  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Union.' 
They  resided  about  two  years  in  Stirling,  Mr.  Blair  having  taken  pastoral  over- 
sight of  one  of  the  churcnes  there ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  period  they  removed 
to  Dundee.  In  both  places  Mrs.  Blair  threw  herself  heartily  and  earnestly  into 
"Ohnstian  work,  and  proved  herself  a  true  help-meet  to  her  husband.    Evan- 

Silistic  labour  was  not  then  so  popular  as  it  has  since  become,  particularly  in 
e  form  of  open-air  preaching.  M^.  Blair  gave  her  full  sympathy  to  her 
husband  in  this  department  of  his  work,  and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  fruits  of  it. 
On  the  failure  ox  Mr.  Blair's  health  in  1853,  they  retired  to  the  pleasant 
village  of  Bridge  of  Allan,  where  they  occupied  a  house  whic^  commanded  the 
£nest  scenery  of  central  Scotland,  from  Ben  Lomond  in  the  west  almost  to 
Arthur's  Seat  in  the  east.  Here  a  few  chequered  years  were  spent,  with  their 
jihare  of  suffering,  but  made  happy  by  the  Christian  friendships,  the  charities, 
and  the  varied  usefulness  opeiMd  up  to  her  in  Providence,  and  by  the  hearty 
interest  she  took  in  the  labours  to  which  her  husband  devoted  the  closing 
.years  of  his  life.  In  the  early  part  of  1869,  after  a  protraoted  period  of  anxiety, 
she  was  again  left  alone  in  the  world.  She  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
but  went  on  with  patience  in  the  way  which  the  Lord  in  His  providence  had 
•opened  up  to  her.  To  the  many  she  was  known  as  a  large-hearted  giver,  while 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friendship  esteemed  her  highly  for  her  rare 
-Christian  intelligence  and  worth.  Living  in  a  style  of  great  smiplicity,  it  was 
her  piactioe,  and  a  source  of  much  joj  to  her,  to  devote  we  greater  part  of  her 
inoome  to  philanthropic,  benevolent,  and  Christian  purposes,  acooraing  to  the 
beat  of  hn  judgment    While  a  lorer  of  good  men  of  every  name,  ana  ready 
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to  contribute  to  eyerj  good  vork,  she  was  profotindly  conTinced  of  the  im^r- 
tanoe  of  our  denominationid  prinoiplee  and  earnestly  sought  their  extensLoa, 
her  membership  in  the  Stirling  church  being  no  mere  nonunal  connection,  but 
one  which  implied  the  heartiest  interest,  shown  in  all  ways  possible  by  her. 
The  continuance  of  seyere  illness  compelled  her  to  seek  cbacge  of  climate,  and 
she  at  length  found  a  suitable  home  in  Weston,  where  (h9  connected  herself 
with  the  Bristol-road  Baptist  Church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bot. 
Bobert  Lewis.  The  nature  of  her  illness  latterly  precluded  much  intercourse 
with  others,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  she  was  withdrawn  from  society,  and 
unable  to  set  her  own  hand  to  work  in  which  she  had  formerly  taken  so  much 
pleasure ;  but  her  interest  in  the  Saviour's  cause  was  sustained  to  the  last.  She 
rejoiced  to  hear  and  read  of  the  Lord's  wonderful  works,  and  her  place  in  the 
sanctuary  was  occupied  with  remarkable  regularity  to  the  very  Sunday  pre- 
ceding her  death.  The  summons  came  at  midnight,  and  ere  day  dawned  she 
was  "  wiUi  the  Lord." 


Ittfos  rf  \\t  CJ«rt|ts. 


NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Glasgow,  Cambridge  Street,  June  4th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Hughes,  Bey.  H.  (Wem,  Salop],  Gountesihofpe. 

Payers,  Bey.  A.  (Eegent's  Park  ColL),  Armley,  near  Leeds. 

Bobertsy  Bey.  B.  C.  (North  Wales  ColL).  Pembroke  Deck. 

EECOGNITION  SEBVICES. 

Bochdale,  Bey.  B.  Lewis,  May  30th. 
Watford,  Bey.  J.  W.  Goadby,  May  24th. 
King's  Sutton,  T.  Bray,  June  13th. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

Norton,  Bey.  J.,  Pendle  Hill,  Sabden,  LanoMhire. 
Lawrence,  Bey.  W.  P.,  Gillingham.  Dorset. 
Stoyell,  ]Etey.  C«,  Lincoln. 


J  . 


THE 


BAPTIST   MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST,   1876. 

Bt  ak  Old  CouirrRT  Minister. 


VII. 


I  DISCOVERED  thw  morning  that  Mrs.  Whedbrook  was  very 
much  annoyed  that  Spelman  should  have  been  witness  to  the 
interview  between  Tnnsome  and  our  Congr^ationalist  friend. 
She  knew  that  Spelman  would  be  pretty  sure,  in  his  reckless,  banter-* 
ing  way,  to  turn  the  circumstance  into  an  aigument  against  Congrega- 
tionalism, as  carried  out  in  country  villages. 

I  think  women  are  much  more  sensitive  to  what  affects  appearances 
than  men  are.  They  are  more  influenced  by  the  public  opinion  of 
their  circle,  and  less  able  to  repay  its  criticisms  with  indifference.  A 
man  will  narrate  with  infinite  glee,  as  if  it  were  an  achievement  to  be 
proud  of,  the  blunders  he  made  with  his  bad  French,  and  the  scrapes 
he  got  into  with  hotel  proprietors  during  his  tour  in  France,  while  his 
wife,  good  body,  is  sitting  on  pins  and  needles,  and  wondering  within 
herself, ''  What  vnU  they  think  of  us  ? "  It  probablv  never  occurs  to 
her  that  the  neighbours,  whose  ridicule  she  dreads,  nave  done  just  as 
foolish  things  themselves,  and  that  their  French  is  just  as  shaky  as 
her  own.  I  was  as  certain  as  could  be  that  Mrs.  Wheelbrook  was 
tormenting  herself  with  fear  lest  the  story  of  that  church-meeting,  in 
the  vestry  of  the  Congregational  chapel,  should  get  round  to  the 
lector's  wifa    ^*  Wouldn't  it  be  a  rare  moniel  for  the  church  people  ?  '^ 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  therefore,  when  she  remarked  this  after- 
noon as  we  were  standiiig  under  the  mulberry  tree  on  the  lawn-^ 

I  Ma  afraid  Mr.  Ghrainger  must  have  been  a  little  impmdeat.     Don't  yea 
'  '  top 
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0.  C,  if. — ^Very  likely,  ma'm.  It  is  giyen  to  few  men  to  be  so  wise  as  not  to 
be  imprudent  sometimes. 

Jfr«.  Whedhrook. — ^I  think  it  is  such  a  pify  when  a  little  diffienlty  occnis  in  a 
diuich  that  it  should  be  spoken  about  outside. 

0,  (7.  M. — ^When  it  is  peculiar  to  the  one  ehuroh  in  wluch  it  arises,  yes : 
fkmily  misunderstandings  should  be  confined  to  the  family  residence.  Or  when 
it  affects  the  character  or  reputation  of  individuals,  then  again,  yes.  But  when 
it  springs  out  of  a  system  of  goyemment  common  to  many  churcJies  and  reyeals 
a  danger  to  which  they  are  all  equally  exposed,  then  it  is  better  to  speak  about 
it  openly.  The  Apostle  Paul  published  the  difficulties  of  the  Cozinthian  Church 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  woiid. 

Mrs,  Whedbrook, — I  reeret  it  chiefly  because  it  fdmishes  a  handle  to  Church 
people.  They  like  to  get  nold  of  these  little  stories  which  seem  so  discreditable 
to  Dissent;  and  they  regard  them  not  only  as  a  reproach  to  Nonconformity  but 
as  eyidence  of  its  impracticability. 

0.  C7.  if.--- Which  may  proye  that  they  are  anxious  to  turn  attention  ficom 
the  gross  eyils  of  their  own  church  by  exposing  the  shortcomings  of  others. 

^  Mrs.  Whedbrook. — ^People  are  so  unreasoning.     You  cannot  get  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  system  and  the  men  who  must  administer  it. 

0.  C  M, — ^Yery  true.  Therefore  be  comforted.  The  opinions  of  unreasoning 
people  need  not  seriously  disturb  you. 

I  intended  saying  a  good  deal  more  on  this  point  had  not  our  con- 
versation been  suddenly  interrupted.  I  should  probably  have  pointed 
out  the  undesirableness  of  speaking  and  acting  as  if  the  controyersy 
between  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  could  be  settled  by  discussing  the 
comparative  advantages  of  established  and  free  churches.  I  should 
then  have  shown  that  the  difSiculties  of  Congregationalism  arc  only,  or 
mainly,,  such  as  are  incidental  to  societies  which  permit  the  free  play 
of  individual  opinion  and  feeling ;  and  such  as  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  suppression  of  personal  liberty.  Here  I  should  have  produced 
some  telling  illustrations  from  history,  showing  that  while  there  is  and 
must  be  more  friction  in  free  governments  than  under  a  strong 
despotism,  yet  it  is  better  to  be  free  than  well-governed.  I  should 
then  have  clenched  the  whole  by  enlarging  somewhat  on  the 
undignified  attitude  we  take  np  when  we  show  ourselves  narrowly 
sensitive  about  the  good-will  of  our  opponents.  But  as  I  have 
remarked,  our  conversation  was  interrupted,  which  T  very  much  regret, 
as  so  good  an  opportunity  may  not  occur  again  of  saying  the  weighty 
things  I  had  in  mind. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  by  the  way,  how  frequently  one's 
best  thoughts  are  lost  to  the  world.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  said  an  original 
thing  in  my  life ;  but  this,  I  am  persuaded,  is  because  the  opportunity 
of  u^rance  and  the  presence  of  the  thought  never  happened  to  tie 
coincident.  For  instance,  a  knotty  sul^ect  clears  itself  up  and 
presents  itself  in  striking  and  original  aspects  after  the  time  for  dis- 
cussing it  has  gone  hy.  Or  the  essential  weakness  of  an  opponent's 
position  and  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  are  suddenly  made  obvious, 
and  a  crushing  reply  comes  to  hand  after  he  has  quitted  the  field  with 
the  honours  of  victory.  Or  a  most  appropriate  theme,  a  splendid 
piece  of  wit,  a  capital  anecdote,  an  apt  quotation,  a  fine  peroration 
present  themselves  to  mind  after  one  bias  sat  down  from  malong  adull 
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sand  pointless  speech.  Or  you  sit  for  hours  fruitlessly  poring  over  a 
-subject  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  twTi^  open  up,  until,  exhausted 
and  despairing,  you  resolve  to  go  to  bed,  hoping  that  rest  will  renew 
the  mind  and  matters  be  improved  in  the  morning.  But  the  question 
wont  be  left  behind  It  instantly  changes  from  flight  to  pursuit, 
follows  you  to  bed,  and  having  put  you  hors  de  combat  by  persistent 
retreat,  it  now  persistently  hangs  on  to  every  faculty  you  have.  Tou 
roll  over  and  resolve  to  coimt  five  hundred,  but  only  get  as  far  as 
thirty-six  when  the  numbers  melt  off  into  the  argument  and  the  brain 
goes  thump,  thump,  thump  over  the  old  wearisome  theme.  You  try 
constructing  comical  parodies  on  *'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee," 
until  the  third  line  gets  itself  entangled  in  an  imdistributed  muddle, 
^nd  you  are  once  more  grinding  away  at  the  old  hopeless  task.  At 
last  you  make  a  grand  effort  to  shake  ofT  the  haunting  spectre.  You 
resolve  to  find  out  what  a  farthing  invested  in  the  year  one,  at  five  per 
cent,  compound  interest  would  produce  in  eighteen  hundred  years. 
By  the  time  you  get  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  you  begin 
to  doze,  then,  presto  !  back  comes  the  old  question,  but  in  entirely  new 
form,  clear  and  well-defined  like  the  sharply  outlined  picture  that 
emerges  from  the  cloud  in  a  dissolving  view.  Arguments  the  most 
resistiess,  illustrations  the  most  brilliant  present  themselves.  Thoughts 
come  trooping  after  thoughts,  they  march  in  battalions.  Your  vocaba 
lary  is  miraculously  enlarged,  words  and  phrases  most  choice  and 
meaningful  roll  over  each  other.  Images  of  startling  beauty  entrance 
the  imagination,  until  you  fairly  rise  into  poetry — ^poetry  which  is 
saved  fiom  rhapsody  by  the  coherence  of  the  thought  and  the  trench- 
ancy  of  the  logic.  Don't  move  !  Past  experience  teaches  you  that  it 
wont  do  to  get  up  and  try  to  secure  the  splendid  vision  by  writing. 
Like  an  image  in  water  it  disappears  with  the  slightest  disturbance. 
So  you  wisely  lie  stiU  and  resolve  that  you  will  fasten  the  whole 
scene  in  the  memory — ^thought,  illustration,  argument, — and  write  it 
down  in  the  morning ;  then  you  fall  asleep.  Alas,  for  the  waking ! 
The  splendid  sermon,  the  masterly  essay,  the  eloquent  speech  is  gone ! 
Nothing  remains  but  a  provokingly  dim  recollection  of  departed 
glories,  like  ashes  on  the  hearth  which  tell  of  yesterday's  fire. 

WeU,  all  this  brings  up  the  wider  question  of  the  apparent  enormous 
waste  of  resources  in  Nature,  besides  su^esting  some  most  perplexing- 
psychological  problems.  Wont  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  knows 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  explain  these  things  for  us  ?  It  would 
be  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  sweetness  and  light. 

The  interruption  of  our  conversation  came  from  Wheelbrook's  house- 
maidy  who  rushed  up  to  her  mistress  exclaiming,  "  0,  Mum,  they  says 
as  how  Master  Transome  has  been  an'  gone  an'  got  drownded" 

The  intelligence  was  sufficiently  startling,  although  we  felt  that  it 
was  probably  not  true.  It  was  useless,  however,  to  expect  further 
information  fcotoi  the  frightened  domestic  who  stood  gasping  with 
excitement  and  was  incapable  of  further  articulation.  Inquiry  in  the 
Jiouse  elicited  the  &ct  that  the  news  had  been  brought  to  the  door  by 
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a  seaman.  The  onlj  additional  particulan  we  could  glean  weie  tliat^ 
the  sad  accident  had  occurred  about  an  hour  previously,  at  a  part  of 
the  shore  known  as  "  Malin's  Cove/'  where  Transome  was  accustomed 
to  bathe.  Wheelbrook  and  I  started  at  once  for  the  spot.  On  our 
way  we  met  a  man  who  somewhat  relieyed  our  anxiety  by  telling  us 
that  it  was  not  Transome  at  all  but  a  stranger  who  was  drowned.  A 
little  farther  on,  however,  we  were  informed  that  Transome  had  gone 
to  the  rescue  of  the  stranger,  who  had  been  seized  with  cramp  while 
bathing,  and  that  both  were  lost  Presently  afterward  we  learnt  that 
the  stranger  was  Spelman ;  that  Transome  and  he  had  gone  out  in  a 
boat,  taking  Miss  Hutton  with  them ;  that  Spelman's  oar  had  broken, 
and  the  boat,  caught  in  the  swirl  of  the  bay  current,  had  struck  the 
Squirries  rocks,  and  all  three  had  perished.  It  was  impossible  to 
know  what  to  beUeve  in  the  midst  of  such  a  conflict  of  evidence ;  but 
it  was  tolerably  clear  that  something  had  happened,  and  our  feais 
suggested  the  worst  From  all  sides  people  were  flocking  down  to 
the  shore.  The  dismay  on  every  &ce,and  the  eager,  anxious  inquiries 
constantly  made,  showed  the  profound  respect  in  which  Transome  was- 
held  by  lus  neighbours,  but  showed  also  that  they  were  as  ignorant  as 
ourselves  as  to  what  had  really  happened.  Presently  a  tremendous 
shout  was  raised  by  a  group  which  had  first  reached  the  scene  of  the 
accident  We  hurried  down,  and  there  was  Transome  himaelf,  lying, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  with  the  last  number  of  Th^  AUarUic 
MarUhly  in  his  hand,  and  looking  comically  bewildered  at  the  interest 
he  excited. 

'' Whoy !  beant  ye  drownded,  zur  ?''  asked  a  rough  farm  labourer,, 
springing  forward  and  seizing  Transome's  hand,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
it  was  not  a  ghost  he  saw. 

''No,  I  believe  not,"  answered  Transome,  hardly  restraining  his 
laughter.  "  Never  felt  less  like  drowning  in  my  life.  But  why  do  you 
ask  ?    What  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  Whoy,  ye  zee,  zur,  we  heard  as  you  was  drownded ;  an'  all  the 
parish  be  turned  out  to  fish  you  up." 

*'  Very  much  obliged,  I  am  sure.  But  I  don't  think  I  shaU  require - 
much  fishing  up  to-day.  I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  story  coula  get 
afloat  I  fear  some  one  must  have  be^  perpetrating  a  cruel  hoax  on 
us  all" 

"  We  heard  as  dree  on  ye  had  gone  out  i'  Wentley's  boat,  an'  'ad 
run  on  the  Squirries  rock." 

"  No :  Mr.  Spelman  and  I  had  arranged  to  go  out  in  Wentley's  boa^^ 
it  is  true,  but  found  ourselves  unable  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Spehnan  is 
gone  to  Cranton." 

"  Then  ye  haven't  been  i'  the  water  at  all,  zur  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  got  fourpence  this  morning  for  saving  a  man's 
life,''  and  here  the  speaker  burst  into  an  uncontr^able  fit  of  laught^i 
in  which  everybody  joined.  When  he  could  proceed,  he  said, "  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  daresay  the  circumstance  itself  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  mistake.  About  three  hours  aso  a  firentleman  came 
down  to  the  shore  to  bathe;  as  I  saw  he  was  a  stranger,  and  felt  that 
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%e  probably  knew  but  little  0/  the  locality,  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that 
*iiie  shore  just  here  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  that  unless  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it  he  had  best  not  enter  the  water.  He  did 
not,  however,  reply  to  me  either  by  word  or  look,  and  presently  after 
^plunged  in  and  struck  out  for  the  Squirries  rock.  He  was  a  splendid 
swimmer  too,  but  a  man  had  need  have  the  strength  of  an  ox  who 
would  cross  Malin's  Cove  with  an  ebb  tide.  I  called  out  to  him  not 
to  make  the  attempt,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  me.  I  watched  him  for 
about  ten  minutes ;  then  I  saw  that  he  was  labouring  hard.  The 
current  was  too  powerful  for  him  and  was  carrying  him  out  to  sea. 
He  saw  it,  however,  and  putting  forth  an  immense  effort  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  lee  of  the  rocks,  but  too  tired  to  climb  to  the  top. 
After  hanging  on  for  a  few  minutes,  he  seemed  to  lose  confidence  in 
himself  and  shouted  to  me  for  help.  I  had  been  ready  for  some 
minutes,  and  although  I  had  never  ventured  to  cross  the  bay  with  an 
ebb  tide,  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  human  being  perish  without  an 
effort  to  save  him ;  so  I  plunged  in,  and,  by  keeping  weU  in  shore  for 
half  the  distance,  managed  to  reach  the  rocks,  and,  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  we  both  reached  the  shore  in  safety." 

*'  It  wor  a  good  deal  harder  work  nor  it  sounds,  zur,"  remarked  a 
fisherman.    "  I  wouldn't  swim  to  Skirries  wi*  an  ebb  vor  vive  pund." 

"  It  was  not  easy,  certainly.  Once  I  was  obliged  to  let  him  go, 
when  he  sank  at  once.  When  he  came  up  I  saw  that  he  had  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  I  immediately  went  under  to  avoid  his  clutch. 
Coming  up  just  out  of  his  reach  as  he  was  going  down  the  second  time, 
I  catlght  him  by  his  hair,  and  so  we  both  came  to  land.  He  did  not 
seem  much  the  worse.  He  sat  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  shingle,  then 
dressed  and  w^ent  away,  I  dare  say,  wiser." 

"  I  hopes  he  thanked  ye,  zur  ? " 

*'  No,  I'm  bound  to  say  he  did  not,"  replied  Transome,  with  a  droll 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  In  fact  he  never  spoke  to  me  after  he  came 
ashore ;  but  when  he  was  dressed  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
gave  me  a  fourpenny  piece." 

"  Which  you  took  ? "  queried  Wheelbrook. 

"  Which  I  took.  It  is  not  much,  I  grant,  but  possibly  it  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  gentleman's  life  is  worth.  At  all  events  that  seems  to  be 
the  value  at  which  he  puts  it,  and  of  course  he  is  the  best  judge.  But 
I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  undertaken  the  work  if  I  had  known 
that  it  was  only  a  fourpenny  job." 

"  Yes  ye  'ood,  zur ;  ye'd  do  it  vor  love's  zaake." 

"  Or  for  humanity's  sake,  yes ;  but  that  is  a  different  thing.     I  am 
-quite  sure  that  everyone  of  us  is  ready  to  help  a  neighbour  in  distress, 
but  we  don't  want  to  be  paid  for  it." 

It  does  not  need  anything  very  startling  to  throw  a  village  into  a 
tumult,  and  I  am  afraid  not  much  work  has  been  done  in  Quinton  to- 
•day.  Transome  himself  has  had  work  enough  for  the  last  three  hours 
lin  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  neighbours,  who  seem  quite 
-unable  to  get  it  out  of  their  minds  that  he  was  really  drowned  this 
.morning  and  has  been  somehow  strangely  restored  to  life. 
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IV. 
A  HINDEANCE  TO   CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 


*'  How  can  ye  belieye,  which  receire  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  th»> 
honour  that  cometh  from  Gh>d  only  ?  " — JoHir  y.  44. 


IN  these  words  our  Saviour  evidently  makes  the  Jews  responsible 
for  their  unbeliet  Faith,  as  He  here  views  it,  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  men — a  duty  which  they  may  discharge  if  tiiey  wilL 
There  is  no  valid  explanation  of  their  continuance  away  from  Christ 
which  does  not  ultimately  recall  His  own  words :  "  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  Me  that  ye  might  have  life."  A  large  number  of  those  who 
reject  the  Saviour  w^  at  once  admit  this  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
alienation  The  burden  of  estrangement  rests  entirely  with  them- 
selves, and  whilst  some  feel  it  to  be  their  shame  others  boast  in  it  as 
their  glory.  Yet  it  is  at  once  the  shame  and  the  guilt  of  all,  and  it 
will  necessarily  place  us  under  the  ban  of  God's  condemnation,  and 
exclude  us  from  the  honours  and  the  joys  of  His  Kingdom.  Unbelief 
is  guilt.  For  Christ,  in  demanding  our  faith,  does  not  insist  on  any 
arbitrary  requirement,  or  on  any  with  which  as  moral  beings  we  are 
not  bound  to  comply.  He  gives  us  ample  testimony  to  the  Divinity 
of  His  mission,  and  satisfies  every  just  demand  of  the  reason  and 
conscience.  Evidence,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  ought  to  gain  our 
assent,  and  where  there  is  integrity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  it  will 
do  so.  But  if  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  implicitiy  to  it,  and  strive 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  own  will,  its  design  will  be  defeated 
and  our  unbelief  will  continue.  When  we  take  a  partial  view  of  a 
subject,  or  refuse  to  examine  it  earnestly  and  without  prejudice — ^when 
we  overlook  or  underrate  proofs  in  favour  of  it,  and  consider  only 
objections  against  it — we  are  sure  to  arrive  at  a  false  issue.  The  result 
of  inquiry  depends,  not  only  or  even  chiefly  on  external  evidence,  not 
only  or  even  chiefly  on  our  power  of  reasoning,  but  also  and  in  a  much> 
higher  degree  on  our  moral  condition  or  the  state  of  our  heart  The 
affections  bias  the  judgment.  Evil  desires  and  purposes  warp  the 
decision  of  the  intellect,  and  involve  us  in  darkness  and  error.  And 
therefore  are  we  responsible  for  our  unbelief,  for  the  indifference,  the 
partiality,  the  self-will,  and  the  love  of  human  praise  by  which  we 
may  have  been  prevented  from  prosecuting  the  search  after  truth,  or 
have  been  led  to  prosecute  it  only  in  pretence,  because  in  a  false  and 
imfair  spirit.  When  our  disposition  is  out  of  harmony  with  truth 
"  how  can  we  believe  "  ?  It  is  impossible,  and  we  ouraelves  have 
rendered  it  impossible. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  l^ngs  among  the  Jews  during  our 
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Saviour's  life  on  earth.  He  set  before  them  His  claiins  to  the 
Messiahship,  and  demanded  their  allegiance.  Witness  had  been  borne 
to  Him  by  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  majority  of  the  people  regarded 
as  a  prophet.  Witness  was  borne  to  Him  by  His  own  works,  by  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  EEis  teaching  and  His  life,  and  the  miracles 
^th  which  all  were  familiar.  The  Father  Himself  had  also  pro- 
claimed in  a  voice  from  heaven  that  He  was  His  beloved  Son  whom 
men  should  hear ;  whilst  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as 
the  foundation  of  their  faith,  pointed  most  explicitly  to  the  advent  of 
Jesus  of  Kazareth,  and  He  was  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
evidence  which  they  afforded.  Yet  all  this  manifold  testimony  was 
of  no  avail.  It  had  no  power  in  itself  to  convince  unwilling  hearts, 
which  were  bent  on  their  own  course.  And  the  Jews  had  in  them  no 
sympathy  with  the  Word  and  will  of  God,  no  desire  for  His  approval 
as  their  supreme  reward,  and  therefore  Christ  was  rejected.  "  How 
can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honour  which  cometh  from  God  only  ? " 

The  principle  underlying  these  words  is  illustrated  by  many 
examples  among  ourselves,  and  it  may  therefore  fitly  claim  our  most 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parts-^the  disposition  described,  and  the  influence  of  that  disposi- 
tion on  our  relation  to  Christ 

I.  The  disposition  described :  a  love  of  human  approbation  and  a 
coTiesponding  indifference  to  the  approbation  of  God.  These  Jews  in 
all  their  converse  with  the  Saviour  were  actuated  by  a  party-spirit. 
They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  always  acted  on 
such  principles  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  without  any 
further  consideration  of  right  or  wrong.  The  standard  of  their 
conduct  was  not  the  law  of  God,  but  popular  and  conventional 
practices,  and  the  former  was  adhered  to  oidy  in  so  far  as  it  coincided 
with  the  latter.  None  of  them  wished  to  disagree  with  the  others, 
however  strong  the  moral  necessity  for  a  disagreement,  but  each  was 
in  a  manner  bound  by  the  common  consent.  And  thus  the  Saviour's 
claims  to  the  Messiahship  were  viewed  through  a  false  medium  and 
under  the  influence  of  pre-existing  determinations.  Everything  was 
subordinated  to  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  party  as  a  party, 
and  whatever  entrenched  on  its  position,  whether  it  was  intrinsically 
right  or  wrong,  was  vigorously  and  persistently  repelled.  The  proofs 
in  favour  of  Christ's  mission  might  be  numerous  and  decisive,  but 
these  men  cared  more  for  the  concurrence,  the  approbation,  and  the 
support  of  their  class,  and  dreaded  its  opposition  and  reproach.^ 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  this  principle. 
We  do  not  care  to  stand  alone,  but  desire  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  others.  Our  social  nature  renders  us  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  our  fellow-men.  Harmony  and  peace  are  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  strength,  and  we  not  unnaturally  dread  discord  and 
estrangement. 

The  honour  we  seek  may  be  that  of  the  multitude  at  large.     We 
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may  wish  to  have  a  good  name  vrith  all  classes.  Oi^  we  may  be  oon- 
tent  to  move  in  a  naiTOwer  ciicle,  satisfied  with  the  approval  of  those 
with  whom  we  come  into  immediate  and  necessary  contact — our 
companions  in  the  workshop,  the  members  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tion to  which  we  belong,  or  the  associates  of  our  leisure  hours.  Many 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  "  populus,"  have  yet  no 
courage  to  resist  that  of  a  small  coterie,  but  are  completely  fettered  by 
it.  We  may  be  in  abject  vassalage  to  the  tyranny  of  one  or  two  men 
as  well  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  public.  And  there  are  not  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  decisions  of  a  man's  own  mind  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  promptings  of  his  conscience  opposed  purely  from 
fear  of  exciting  the  displeasure  of  his  companions.  A  course  of  con- 
duct has  commended  itself  to  him  as  right,  but  he  has  been  too 
cowardly  to  pursue  it,  because  it  would  sever  him  from  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  his  old  and  familiar  associates.  He  dare  not 
break  existing  ties,  stand  in  the  strength  of  his  own  convictions,  or 
brave  the  opposition  such  convictions  would  incur,  and  he  is  thus 
enslaved  to  "  the  honour  which  cometh  from  men."  And  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree  the  authority  of  God  is  ignored,  heaven  is  veQed  from 
sight,  the  will  of  the  All-perfect  is  set  aside,  and  truth  and  holiness 
are  made  subservient  to  the  claims  of  a  selfish  expediency. 

This  disposition  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  our  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty.  It  is  more  subtle  and 
insidious  than  we  know,  and  can  invent  for  itself  many  plausible 
excuses,  nor  is  there  any  principle  of  our  nature  more  tenacious  in  its 
hold.  It  meets  us  at  every  turn,  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  and  can 
be  conquered  only  by  firm  and  resolute  action  sustained  by  living  trust 
in  Gt)d. 

Under  certain  restrictions  it  is  right  to  desire  the  esteem  of  our 
fellow-men.  As  the  principle  is  an  original  element  of  our  nature,  it 
should  be  our  aim  not  to  destroy  but  to  guide  it.  As  far  as  possible, 
we  should  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  cultivate  friendly  feehngs 
towards  them,  and  do  nothing  to  merit  their  disrespect.  We  should 
not  needlessly  differ  from  them  either  in  belief  or  in  practice.  It  is 
utterly  unworthy  to  aim  at  singularity,  or  opposition  to  established 
customs  for  their  own  sake.  They  are  justifiable  only  when  dictated 
by  fidelity  to  our  conscience,  but  when  so  dictated  they  arc  an 
imperative  necessity.  We  are  to  be  kind,  courteous,  affectionate,  in 
all  our  relations  with  men,  and  earn  for  ourselves,  if  we  lawfully  can, 
an  honourable  name.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  remember  that 
this  principle  is  of  secondary  and  not  of  primary  importance.  For  the 
sake  of  human  praise  we  are  not  to  destroy  the  light  which  is  in  us, 
to  render  of  none  effect  the  verdict  of  our  conscience,  and  to  throw 
away  the  significance  of  our  individuality  in  pitiable  weakness  at  the 
feet  of  others.  Are  not  they  weak  and  fallible  even  as  we  ?  Do 
they  possess  a  right  to  rule  us  ?  And  is  their  approbation  worthy  of 
our  acceptance  if  it  destroys  the  approbation  of  our  conscience  and 
suppresses  the  noblest  elements  within  us  ?     Above  all,  is  not  the 
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tintliority  of  God  supreme  over  them  and  ns  alike  ?  We  should 
pennit  no  man  to  step  in  between  us  and  our  Maker,  and  must  be 
careful  not  to  forfeit  His  regard.  He  is  the  only  true  source  of  glory, 
the  only  source  of  spiritual  life  and  blessedness,  the  enjoyment  of 
whose  favour  is  heaven  itself,  and  whose  condemnation  is  hell.  It 
matters  little  what  our  standing  is  in  the  sight  of  men  if  we  are 
ultimately  found  to  have  "  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.**  Such  a 
failure  will  involve  us  in  the  direst  ruin,  and  class  us  among  those 
who  shall  awake  **  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt/' 

IL  The  influence  of  this  disposition  on  our  relation  to  Christ  is 
pointed  out  in  the  words  "  How  can  ye  believe  ?  "  It  is  impossible 
for  the  votaries  of  such  an  idolatry  to  judge  and  act  correctly  in 
reference  to  the  duties  and  interests  of  the  spiritual  life.  Even  in  the 
lower  range  of  secular  interests,  we  require  calmness,  impartiality,  and 
earnestness  to  guide  us  aright.  Our  career  is  largely  determined  by 
personal  feelings  and  prejudices,  by  our  social  connections^  by  our  anti- 
cipations of  the  future,  &c.  And  much  more  must  this  be  so  in  the 
higher  and  more  supremely  momentous  matters  of  religion.  In  no 
other  respect  are  the  interests  at  stake  so  great  and  awful  as  in  rela- 
tion to  religion,  for  it  touches  all  that  is  deepest  and  most  essential  in 
OUT  nature,  and  calls  into  play  hopes  and  fears,  aspirations  and 
yearnings,  wishes  and  anxieties,  over  which  other  subjects  are  abso- 
lutely powerless,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  lose  sight 
when  we  give  ourselves  to  its  consideration.  And  on  this  account, 
religion  will  be  intensely  loved  or  hated  according  to  a  man's  moral 
condition.  Every  form  of  piety  that  we  have  cultivated  as  piety  will 
have  a  strong  and  subtle  hold  upon  us,  and  will  make  itself  one  of  the 
great  determining  forces  of  our  lives.  The  Jews,  e.g.,  had  been  trained 
in  a  religion  which  was  now  venerable  in  age  and  authority,  and 
which  had  unquestionably  been  the  source  of  their  noblest  blessings. 
It  had  distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations,  and  they  deemed 
themselves  in  consequence  the  favourites  of  heaven.  At  the  period 
of  Christ's  ministry  they  were  in  political  bondage  to  Rome,  but  were 
in  eager  expectation  of  immediate  deliverance  as  a  prelude  to  their 
universal  pre-eminence.  Now  the  religion  of  Jesus  necessitated  an 
entire  change  in  their  belief  and  an  abandonment  of  their  peculiar 
position.  It  put  an  end  to  their  imaginary  and  exclusive  greatness, 
shattered  their  political  hopes,  swept  away  Aeir  myriad  traditions, 
and  abrogated  the  costly  and  elaborate  ceremonial  of  their  religion, 
substituting  in  its  stead  a  worship  of  unparalleled  simplicity.  And 
therefore  by  large  multitudes  the  disciple  of  Jesus  was  branded  as  not 
less  an  apostate  to  his  religion  than  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  And 
therefore  also  an  inquirer  who  valued  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God  wotdd  be  insensibly  biassed  against  Christ,  and  under  a 
very  powerful  temptation  to  oppose  and  reject  Him.  All  prudential 
motives  and  considerations  of  worldly  expediency  would  combine  to 
disrobe  Christ  of  His  royalty.  Those  who  regulated  their  conduct  by 
the  ideas  of  others  could  not  expect  to  follow  unfalteringly  in  the 
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path  of  truth,  and,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  they  did  the  reyerse.  Befoxe- 
we  can  safelj  make  the  approbation  of  men  the  role  of  our  conduct, 
they  must  be  perfect,  in  complete  harmony  with  that  law  to  which  as 
moral  beings  we  are  all  bound.  But  how  few  are  so  I  Nay,  are  thexe^ 
any  to  whom  we  can  afford  thus  impUoitly  to  surrender  ourselves  ?  It 
is  wiser,  manlier,  more  faithful,  to  look  directly  to  the  rsTealed 
authority  of  the  Most  High,  to  aspire  after  EUs  approval,  and  to 
"  follow  Him  as  dear  children."  Doing  this  our  mind  will  be  kept 
calm  and  undisturbed  amid  the  commotions  that  surge  around  us,  the- 
evil  tendencies  of  our  nature  will  be  restrained,  we  shall  be  fortified 
against  every  form  of  temptation,  and  assimilated  in  all  the  elements  of 
our  character  to  the  glorious  image  of  God. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is 
apprehended  by  the  heart.  It  can  only  be  rightly  discerned  and 
appreciated  by  a  nature  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  work  of  the  heart 
precedes  and  regulates  the  work  of  the  intellect,  and  enforces  conclu- 
sions agreeable  to  itself.  The  heart  is  a  man's  ''  self,"  and  determines 
everything  about  him.  If  it  is  pure  and  holy,  the  mind  will  be  free 
to  work  in  its  own  strength,  wiUiout  the  imposition  of  an  unworthy 
restraint,  or,  if  there  be  any  influence  exerted,  it  will  be  altogether  in 
favour  of  trlith,  goodness,  and  fidelity.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heart  be  corrupt,  the  mind  will  be  in  a  state  of  bondage.  Objects  will 
be  viewed  through  a  vitiated  medium,  and  they  will  appear  in  a 
colouring  which  i9  not  their  own.  If  the  mirror  within  be  smeared, 
whether  by  prejudice,  pride,  or  impurity,  it  can  give  back  no  clear  and 
perfect  image  of  truth,  but  one  distorted  and  imOstinct  Superior  cul- 
tivation of  our  mental  powers  does  not  alone  preserve  us  from  error — 
nay,  if  it  be  not  itself  guided  by  integrity  of  purpose,  it  will  lead  us 
into  deeper  and  more  dangerous  falsehoods.  The  perverse  conclusions 
which  men  have  reached  are  frequently  owiag,  not  to  the  want  of 
mental  grasp  or  activity,  but  to  the  disingenuous  and  sinful  affections 
of  their  hearts. 

A  desire  for  human  glory  is  very  likely  on  this  account  to  impair 
our  vision  of  truth.  We  cannot  herein  serve  two  masters,  and  if  we 
are  attached  to  the  lower  we  shall  be  disloyal  to  the  higher.  We 
might  indeed  be  in  accidental  agreement  with  truth  though  it  were 
our  supreme  desire  to  secure  the  honour  of  men,  but  that  can  only  be 
so  far  as  truth  is  generally  accepted  and  popular,  whilst  so  far  as  she 
is  opposed  we  sludl  be  arrayed  against  her.  BcNsides  which,  it  is  not 
a  superficial  or  outward  conformity  that  is  required  of  us,  but  the 
service  of  the  heart  And  the  man  who  is  not  in  heart  loyal  to  truth, 
who  does  not  love  her  for  her  own  sake  and  without  any  ulterior  aim, 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  must  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  abide  in  darkness.  The  love  of  praise  will 
act  on  us  both  consciously  and  unconsciously.  It  will  saturate  all 
our  thoughts  and  plans.  The  mind  will  be  constantly  under  its  power, 
always  ready  to  yield  to  it  And  in  addition  to  this,  we  shall  be 
perpetually  asking  ourselves  with  regard  to  every  great  subject  of 
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inquiiyi  "  How  will  it  bear  upon  my  social  relations  ?  What  wHl  be 
thought  of  it  by  those  whose  esteem  I  desire  ?  Shall  I,  on  its  account, 
meet  with  ridicule  or  respect  ?  '*  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  as  the 
throwing  of  a  veil  over  our  eyes ;  or  the  breathing  on  a  glass,  which 
must  falsify  our  view  of  the  landscape  and  envelop  it  in  clouds  and 
mists ;  or  as  the  raising  of  dust,  which  weakens  our  sight  as  well  as 
conceals  the  object  on  which  we  should  reverently  and  anxiously  gaze. 
Oh !  it  is  easy  to  ignore  and  underrate  proofis,  and  to  invent  objections 
against  the  truth.  In  some  conditions  of  heart  we  have  a  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  it,  and  an  expertness  quite  surprising.  "  If  the  human 
intellect/'  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to  any  doctrine^ 
either  because  received  and  credited,  or  because  otherwise  pleasing,  it 
draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that  doctrine  and  to  its 
support,  and,  albeit  there  may  be  found  a  more  powerful  array  of  con- 
tradictory instances,  these,  however,  it  either  does  not  observe,  or  it 
contemns,  or  by  distinction  extenuates  or  rejects."  So  again  it  is  not  a 
theological  professor,  but  an  advocate  of  scientific  agnosticism,  who  has 
warned  us  that "  a  favourite  theory — the  desire  to  establish  or  avoid  a 
certain  result — can  so  warp  the  mind  as  to  destroy  its  power  of 
estimating  facts.  I  have  known  men  to  work  for  years  under  a 
fascination  of  this  kind  imable  to  extricate  themselves  from  its  fatal 
influence.  .  .  .  Their  intellects  were  so  blinded  to  the  perception  of 
adverse  phenomena  that  they  never  reached  truth."  (Professor 
Tyndall  in  "  Fragments  of  Science.") 

And  if  this  law  holds  good  in  purely  speculative  inquiries,  much 
more  must  it  hold  in  the  sphere  of  practical  Christian  morality. 
Christ  demands  from  us  something  more  and  nobler  than  the  mere 
assent  of  the  mind — even  the  submission  of  the  heart  and  the  life. 
He  is  our  Lord,  and  we  are  Hia  servants.  The  Gospel  consists  of 
precepts  to  be  obeyed  as  well  as  of  truths  to  be  beUeved,  and  this 
practical  part  of  our  duty  is  to  most  men  more  difficult  than  the 
theoretical  It  requires  a  superior  energy  and  decision,  a  greater 
amount  of  activity  and  endurance,  a  willingness  to  let  our  convictions 
be  known,  and  to  stand  by  them  at  all  risks.  Then  whilst  others  may 
be  disposed  to  overlook  differences  of  opinion,  so  long  as  we  keep 
strictly  within  the  sphere  of  opinion,  they  wiU  not  so  wilUngly  tolerate 
the  practical  expression  of  those  differences  in  action.  Our  diversities 
will  then  be  more  broadly  manifest ;  there  will  be  open  collision,  and  a 
stronger  provocation  to  separate.  And  whilst  we  might  feel  undis- 
turbed by  the  amount  of  opposition  created  by  mere  difference  of 
sentiment  we  could  not  so  lightly  endure  the  desertion  and  hostility 
which  would  probably  result  from  a  numful  avowal  of  our  belief  and 
the  earnest  consecration  of  our  powers  to  its  practical  realisation. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  love  of  praise  must  be  detrimental 
to  upright  and  holy  conduct  in  a  world  so  sinful  as  ours.  Being  in 
opx>osition  to  the  conduct  of  the  majority  it  isolates  us,  and  they  who 
make  the  praise  of  men  the  rule  of  their  life  wiU  be  in  captivity  to 
the  dread  of  this  isolation,  nor  can  it  fail  to  bias  their  minds  and 
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<;ramp  their  energies.  It  will  thwart  their  best  purposes,  repress  all 
high  aspiration,  and  bind  them  in  ignoble  conformity  to  the  world. 
There  were  many  in  the  time  of  Christ  who  would  have  rejoiced  to 
:acknowledge  Him  as  their  Bedeemer  and  King  but  for  their  miserable 
bondage  to  this  principle.  "  No  man  spoke  openly  of  Him  for  fear  of 
the  Jews."  For  ''the  Jews  had  agreed  already  that,  if  any  man  did 
confess  that  He  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
fijmagogue."  And  "  many  among  the  chief  rulers  also  believed  on 
Him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  In  our  own  day  there  are  proportion- 
ately as  many  who  act  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  same  injurious 
results. 

We  do  indeed  thankfully  acknowledge  that  the  hatred  of  men 
towards  the  Gospel  is  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  dangerous  as  it  formerly 
was.  The  Gospel  is,  among  us,  associated  with  all  that  is  pure  and 
honourable,  and  a  profession  of  Christ  is  no  longer  esteemed  disgrace- 
ful, but  worthy  and  right.  But  is  the  description  given  of  his  own 
times  by  the  illustrious  Howe  altogether  inapplicable  to  ours  ?  "  It 
is  with  us  a  reproach  not  to  be  called  a  Christian,  and  a  greater  reproach 
to  be  one.  .  .  .  Not  to  be  professedly  religious  is  barbarous,  to  be  so 
in  good  earnest  ridiculous.  In  religion  only  it  is  accounted  absurd  to 
be  and  do  according  to  its  known  agreed  principles,  and  he  a  fool  that 
shall  but  practise  as  all  about  him  profess  to  believe."  Yet  Christ 
requires  us  to  live  as  we  believe,  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our 
faith  by  appropriate  fruits.  Not  knowledge  alone,  but  knowledge 
combined  with  action ;  not  profession,  but  obedience ;  not  form,  but 
reality — ^these  are  the  things  He  requires. 

.The  principle  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  extensively  at  work. 
But  who  can  rationally  enslave  themselves  to  it  ?  What,  after  all,  is 
the  praise  of  men  worth  ?  They  are  feeble  even  as  we,  and  it  cannot 
be  wise  to  seek  the  honour  which  they  bestow  in  preference  to  that 
which  cometh  from  God.  And  how  frequently  do  men  commend 
us  for  that  which  in  our  inmost  hearts  we  do  not  revere,  and  for 
which  we  cannot  commend  ourselves.  Such  honour  is  essentially 
worthless,  and  it  is  moreover  of  short  duration.  Soon,  at  the  latest, 
it  will  have  vanished  from  our  grasp,  and  then  we  must  bitterly 
regret  having  so  eagerly  sought  it.  The  judgment  of  God  standeth 
fast,  and  we  must  at  length  see  that  He  is  right,  and  wish  that  we  had 
from  the  first  obeyed  Him.  A  few  years  more  and  all  our  earthly 
interests  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  shall  be  removed 
to  a  world  in  which  the  pleasures  and  honours  of  the  present  can 
play  no  part,  except  as  they  live  in  memory  and  as  they  have 
eontributed  to  the  formation  of  our  character.  We  and  our  fellow- 
<2reatures  alike  must  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme  God,  and 
be  estimated  at  our  true  worth.  And  what  shall  we  then  give  for  the 
praise  of  our  companions  if  the  voice  of  God  be  against  us  ?  Shall  we 
then  place  their  caprice  above  the  judgment  of  Him  who  cannot  err  ? 
The  glory  we  now  prize  so  highly  will  fade  utterly  from  our  sight. 
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and  we  shall  know  it  to  liave  been  a  deception  on  onr  ignorance  and 
sin.  Every  votary  of  this  idol  will  feel  that  he  has  committed  a 
Unnder  no  less  than  a  crime,  and  that  he  has  madly  brought  on  his 
spiritual  and  eternal  ruin.  Themostsolid  monuments  of  humanambition 
for  which  many  have  bartered  the  blessedness  of  heaven  will  crumble 
into  dust,  and  everything  which  has  estranged  us  from  God  wiU  call 
forth  our  lamentation  as  the  eause  of  our  direst  loss,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  yearn  most  earnestly  for  that  word  of  approval 
which  on  earth  we  contemptuously  despised  and  cast  from  us  for  the 
sake  of  the  feeble  and  fickle  applause  of  men.  We  shall  then  prize 
character  more  highly  than  renown,  and  reality  than  appearance.  We 
shall  long  above  fdl  things  to  be  among  those  who  on  earth  were 
perhaps  scorned  and  persecuted,  but  who  were  nevertheless  faithful  to 
their  God,  and  each  one  of  whom  is  now  greeted  by  the  hearty 
welcome,  ''Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.''  Be  it  ours  to  aspire  after  that 
perfect  trust  in  Grod  which  will  give  to  us  a  noble  and  manly  indepen* 
dence  and  enable  us  to  set  aside  all  evil  solicitations  and  contemptu- 
ous sneers,  if  they  should  ever  be  levelled  at  us,  with  a  calmness  and 
stren^h  that  nothing  can  mova  "  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
to  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment.  Yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own 
self  .  •  .  but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord."  J.  S. 


Sttmoir  of  IPlr.  C|ri8t0p|tr  ^assetl 

By  the  Bbv.  J.  P.  MuBSELL,  OF  Lbicestbb. 


THE  word  "  Thorpe,"  which  sometimes  occurs  as  attached  to  places, 
and  that  not  infrequently  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  is  Saxon 
in  its  origin,  but  is  often  the  appendage  to  some  prefix  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  trace.  There  is,  however,  not  far  from  the  central  town 
of  the  county,  a  considerable  lordship  that  bears  the  name  of  UUes- 
thorpe,  on  which  lo<»l  history  throws  a  little  light,  since  it  tells  of  a 
distinguished  person  or  family  bearing  the  name  of  XJUah,  resident 
there  as  a  feudal  lord  some  ten  centuries  ago,  from  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  sprung  the  name  of  the  district.  At  no  great  remove  from  this 
vicinity,  and  somewhat  nearer  the  county  town,  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  BruntiDgsthorpe,  and  Gountesthorpe,  and  others^ 
on  whose  distinctive  prefixes  local  story  (so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware) 
sheds  no  light  They  owe  their  origin  most  probably  to  the  fierce 
conflicts  and  sudden  seizures  and  transitions  of  propoty  and  power 
which  characterised  and  harassed  the  feudal  times. 

There  axe  names  and  homes  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  reside  in 
Leicestershire  that  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  its  very  soil — Elands  and 
family  ties  which  pass  in  succession  along  a  line  which  change  and 
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death  appear  to  sancjtify,  but  which  they  are  powerless  to  destroy. 
Such  are  those  of  Humphrey,  Orton,  and  Bassett  in  the  vicinity  of 
Countesthorpe,  the  birthplace  of  the  esteemed  but  now  lamented 
friend  who  is  the  subject  of  this  brief  but  affectionate  tributary  notice. 

The  late  Mr.  Cliristopher  Bassett  was  bom  at  Countesthorpe, 
October,  1796.  In  early  life  he  was  placed  in  a  draper's  establishment 
in  Leicester,  from  which,  as  circumstances  rendered  it  distasteful  to 
him,  he  was  soon  removed.  After  spending  some  time  as  an 
apprentice  in  his  native  village,  a  wider  sphere  opened  out  before  him 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  and  its  relative  pursuits.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  there  was  no  agriculturist  in  the  wide  circle  in  which  he  moved 
whose  judgment  was  more  highly  appreciated  or  whose  counsel  was 
more  frequentiy  sought  in  all  that  related  to  the  calling  he  so  studiously 
and  assiduously  pursued ;  no  one  thought  light  of  his  opinion  or  had 
reason  to  repent  vigilant  conformity  to  his  advice.  The  confidence 
placed  in  his  judgment,  not  only  as  a  practised  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
but  as  an  upright  and  benignant  citizen,  was  indicated,  among  other 
ways,  by  the  numerous  trusts  which  deceased  persons  solicitously  and 
confidingly  committed  to  his  hands. 

Nurtured  in  early  life  amid  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
development  of  youthful  piety  (for  he  was  the  child  of  a  devout, 
anxious,  and  judicious  mother),  he  was,  in  the  comparative  morning  of 
his  days,  no  stranger  to  those  convictions  which  favour  the  observance 
of  Sabbath  ordinances,  while  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  his  deepening 
religious  impressions  to  the  ministry  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Vaughan  (brother 
of  the  judge  of  that  name,  and  the  father  of  the  distinguished  clergy- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Temple  Church)  who  was  for  many  years  the 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  Leicester,  and  afternoon  preacher  at  the 
village  of  Foston,  situate  not  far  from  the  residence  of  our  esteemed 
but  now  departed  friend.  "  Many  a  time  "  (he  has  been  heard  to  say) 
**  have  I  left  that  church  to  go  and  pray  in  the  fields." 

As  his  judgment  matured  and  as  habits  of  thoughtful  reflection 
became  grafted  on  his  well-balanced  mind,  he  cherished  a  decided 
preference  for  nonconforming  principles  and  worship,  and,  becoming 
convinced  of  the  scriptural  character  of  believers'  baptism,  was 
received,  in  conjunction  with  his  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  Richard 
Bassett,  who  still  survives  him,  into  communion  with  the  Church  at 
Amsby,  the  scene,  for  so  many  years,  of  the  ministry  of  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Hall,  senior,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  still  more 
distinguished  son.  This  favoured  spot,  with  its  plain  but  com- 
modious chapel,  formed  the  centre  of  a  number  of  villages  and 
hamlets  from  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  means,  the  worshippers 
might  be  seen  on  the  Sabbath  morning  wending  their  way,  by  carriage 
or  on  foot,  to  the  unpretending  but  commodious  house  of  prayer; 
thither  indeed  "  the  tribes  went  up  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  Nor  was  any  face  for  a  series  of  years  more  familiar  to 
the  worshipping  and  united  company  than  that  of  the  subject  of  this 
hasty  sketch. 

With  a  countenance  always  bright  and  radiant,  with  a  carriage  at 
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once  self-respectful  and  unassuming,  with  a  spirit  in  which  native 
<;lieerfulness  and  sacred  devotion  were  most  happily  combined,  and 
with  a  heart  as  tender  as  it  was  manly,  he  moved  for  years  among  his 
^companions  in  the  faith  of  his  Divine  Lord,  diffusing  a  silent  but 
potent  influence,  the  virtue  and  the  fragrance  of  which  remains  to  be 
more  fully  realised  through  the  separating  stroke  of  death. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  the  Eev. 
W.  Fisk,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church  at  Amsby,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  minute  from  its  records : — "January  3rd, 
1838. — ^Brethren  C.  Bassett  and  William  Walker  having  signified  their 
acceptance  of  the  ofiice  devolved  on  them  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
-church  were  acknowledged  as  deacons  by  its  pastor,  who  then 
delivered  an  address  on  the  duties  of  the  deacons  and  members  of  a 
Christian  church  with  regard  to  each  other."  This  minute  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Webb,  now  filling  an  impor- 
tant position  in  one  of  our  northern  educational  institutions. 

A  small  chapel  existed  at  Countesthorpe  the  resident  village  of 
the  deceased  as  well  as  of  several  families  which  were  connected  with 
the  Amsby  church  and  congregation,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  hold 
Sabbath  evening  and  occasional  week-day  worship.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  this  village  increased,  and  as  some  of  the  members  of  the 
parent  communion  resident  in  this  district  were  advancing  in  years,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  distinct  church  and  to  realise  the 
superintendence  of  a  resident  minister,  but  the  esteemed  subject  of 
this  hasty  memorial  retained  his  connection  with  the  Arnsby  fellow- 
ship and  was  a  constant  attendant  on  its  ministry.  In  the  language 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fisk :  ''  His  attachment  to  Amsby  was  deep  and  firm ; 
he  loved  the  very  walls  of  that  house  of  God.  He  was  regular  in  his 
worship  till  the  May  of  1872,  when  he  was  first  taken  ilL  Once  after 
this,  and  only  once,  did  he  come  to  Amsby  again.  It  was  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  July  of  that  year.  He  had  worshipped  with  us  in  the 
morning,  and  stayed  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  its  close. 
After  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  he  stood  up  as  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words.  It  was  the  last  time.  His  words  were  few  and  well 
spoken,  uttered  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion,  too  deep  for  all 
he  had  to  say.  He  felt  and  we  all  felt  it  was  a  final  farewell  Ten^ 
derly  did  he  commend  the  church  to  Qod.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
•esteemed  veteran ;  he  sat  down  weeping  like  a  child." 

Men  of  the  world,  as  the  phrase  is  (by  which  generic  term  is  meant, 
here,  those  of  whatever  temperament  or  outward  position  who  do  not 
attach  supreme  and  therefore  appropriate  importance  to  the  culture 
of  personsd  piety),  could  not  fail  to  respect  and  honour  the  deceased, 
while  enlightened  Christians  of  all  denominations  held  him  in  un- 
qualified regard ;  nor  can  I  close  this  brief  but  affectionate  tribute  of 
ChiistiaQ  esteem  more  appropriately  than  in  terms  which  were  used 
when  called  in  company  with  other  esteemed  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  a  multitude  of  sympathinng  friends,  to  commit  the  remains 
of  my  deceased  and  valued  friend  to  the  silent  grave : — 

**  Were  I  to  consult  my  feelings  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should 
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take  my  place  amone  the  mounung  family  and  friends,  rather  than 
occupy  an  official  and  more  conspicuous  position,  since,  in  the  decease 
of  the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Bassett,  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  not  only  aB 
intimate  acquaintance,  but  an  esteemed  and  bdoved  brother  and 
fiiend.  HaJUf  a  centuiy  has  rolled  away  since  I  first  visited  this- 
village,  and  since,  therefore,  the  names  of  Humphrey,  Bassett,  and 
Horton  became  gradually  familiar  to  me.  For  many  years  I  was 
accustomed,  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  visit  it,  and  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  for  an  hour  in  the  old  chapel,  now  superseded  by 
this  neat  and  more  commodious  house  of  worship;  and,  on  such 
occasions,  to  be  the  evening  guest  (in  company  witii  others)  of  our 
departed  and  beloved  associate.  The  precious  moments  spent  beneath 
that  hospitable  and  almost  sacred  roof,  will  be  hallowed  to  memory  as- 
long  as  Ufe  endures. 

"  Our  departed  friend  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  qualities  and  endow- 
ments. His  perception  was  quick;  his  Tmderstanding  dear;  his 
judgment  sound ;  his  principles  enlightened  and  fixed ;  his  heart  warm 
and  tender.  He  could  be  joyous  without  being  frivolous,  respeetfol 
without  being  servile,  and  resolute  without  being  stubborn.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  combine  the  moral  excellencies  of  the  man  with  Hie 
diviner  graces  of  the  Christian,  in  an  admirable  and  unusual  degree^ 
His  loss,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  move,  will  be 
deeply  felt;  his  memory  affectionately  cherished;  his  virtues  long 
fragrant ;  and  none  that  knew  him  (who  revere  revealed  truth)  can 
hesitate  to  cherish  the  belief  that '  though  absent  from  the  body  he  i» 
present  with  the  Lord.'" 

The  deceased,  who  for  many  years  appeared  to  enjoy  robust  health 
fell  a  victim  to  partial  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  for  some  time, 
withheld  from  the  usual  exercise  of  his  eminenUy  social  qualities,  fell 
asleep  in  the  hands  of  that  adorable  and  Divine  Bedeemer,  to  whom 
he  had  habitually  and  prayerfcdly  coiomitted  the  keeping  of  his  soul, 
leaving  a  mourning  widow,  who  had  been  his  affectionate  and  fEuthfol 
companion  through  a  long  and  happy  pilgrimage,  with  four  attached 
sons  and  one  daughter,  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  to  emulate  his  bright 
but  unostentatious  exampla  His  elder  brother,  Mr.  William  Bassett^ 
a  useful  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer,  preceded  him 
some  few  years  to  the  "  Father^s  House "  above.  In  the  death  we 
deplore,  not  only  the  bereaved  family  that  mourns  his  loss,  the 
Christian  fellowship  to  which  he  belonged,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  in  which  he  resided,  but  the  still  far  wider  circle  in  which  he 
moved  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  useful  but  unobtrusive 
ornaments. 

Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  plaintive  tidings  of  the  death  of 
a  judicious  and  affectionate  parent  can  meet  the  ear  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  deceased,  who  has,  for  a  few  years  past,  been  resident  in  the 
distant  colony  of  Australia.  But  sacxed  associations,  maxims  of 
true  wisdom  and  prayc^ul  solicitudes,  are  independent  of  the  outward 
accompaniments  of  our  being ;  they  hold  their  sway  and  assert  their 
gentle  and  sacred  influences,  reigardless  alUce  of  tmie  and  of  space* 
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The  solemn  report  will  carry  its  momentous  lessons  with  it.  The 
tear  of  sorrow,  the  humble  but  firm  resolve,  and  the  voice  from  the 
tomb,  are  alike  regardless  of  the  winged  tempest  or  of  the  foaming 
billow.  The  hidlowed  review,  the  heartfelt  sigh,  the  tremulous 
wprayer,  the  devout  purpose  (passing  by  the  merely  circumstantial 
•accidents  of  our  being),  belong  to  the  stricken  race,  the  realm  of 
thought,  and  the  solenmly  fleetmg  generations. 

Amidst  these  pensive  and  desolating  ravages  of  decay,  and  the 
Hiisruption  of  endearing  family  ties,  who  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  sublime  but  characteristic  apostrophe  of  the  great 
John  Foster: — "Who  is  that  destroying  angel,"  he  exclaims,  "whom 
the  Eternal  has  appointed  to  sacrifice  sdl  our  devoted  race,  advancing 
onward  over  the  whole  field  of  Time  ?  He  hath  smitten  the  successive 
crowds  of  our  hosts  with  death,  and  to  us  He  now  approaches  nigh. 
-Some  of  our  Mends  have  trembled  and  sickened  and  expired  at  the 
•signals  of  His  coming ;  already  we  hear  the  thunder  of  His  wings, 
soon  His  eye  of  fire  will  throw  mortal  fainting  on  all  our  companies. 
His  prodigious  form  will  to  us  blot  out  the  sun,  and  His  sword  sweep 
^us  all  from  the  earth ;  for  the  living  know  that  they  must  die." 


OR,  THE  GOSPEL  AND    ITS    FRUITS. 

IN  sorrow  or  in  joy,  men  have  found  a  use  for  bells.  When  a  soul 
was  hasting  away  into  the  imseen,  the  passing-bell  was  wont  to 
announce  to  the  neighbourhood  the  solemn  fact ;  and  when,  "  the 
bitter  parting  over,"  a  dead  body  is  being  carried  to  the  narrow  house 
appointed  for  all  living,  the  tolling  from  the  church  steeple  declares 
that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  that  me  healthiest  and  strongest  should 
prepare  for  the  certain  change.  The  merry  ringing  of  bells,  again, 
sounds  out  the  gladness  of  hearts  when  the  marriage  of  people  of 
consequence  is  celebrated,  or  a  national  or  local  event  of  a  happy  kind 
transpires. 

For  alarm,  nothing  is  more  exciting  than  the  fire-bell,  at  midnight 
pealing  out  its  dreamul  message;  and  for  inviting  sweetness,  what 
more  delightful  than  Sabbath-bells  calling  on  us  to  go  up  into  the 
iouse  of  the  Lord  ? 

"  Say,  how  canst  thou  moom  ? 
How  oanBt  thou  rejoioe  P 

Thou  art  but  metal  doll ! 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings. 
And  all  our  rejoicings, 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all ! " 

Who  invented  bells  we  know  not,  but  probably  they  were  devised, 
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at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  history,  by  the  musical  genius  of 
Jubal,  who  is  called,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  "  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ."  In  Holy  Writ  there  are 
but  two  special  references  to  the  use  of  bells.  In  the  Prophecy  of 
Zechariah,  it  is  foretold  that  in  the  coming  millennial  days  there  is  to- 
be  inscribed  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses  "Hoxjness  to  the  Losd." 
We  find  little  of  this  kind  of  employment  in  our  land  for  such  instru- 
ments of  music;  but  in  a  great  continental  city  I  have  observed 
almost  every  horse  employed  for  draught  purposes,  bearing  a  bell 
hung  below  or  about  his  neck,  and  jingling  as  he  trotted  along.  The 
prophecy  I  have  referred  to  points  to  the  time — ^would  that  it  were 
come ! — ^when  every  kind  of  traffic  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  Gospel,  and  when  Jehovah  shall  be  recognised  as  *'  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  evermore." 

The  other  scriptural  reference  to  bells  is  in  the  description  of  the 
dress  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  (Exodus  xrviii  31,  35.)  His 
outer  garment  was  called  the  ephod.  It  was  a  coat  most  magiiifi- 
cently  embroidered  with  gold  and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen.  Bound  roimd  the  waist  with  a  curious  girdle  or 
sash  as  richly  wrought  as  itself,  the  ephod  had  above  itself,  on  the 
breast  of  the  high  priest,  an  embroidered  square  of  a  similar  pattern ; 
and  set  in  gold,  and  fastened  on  that  square,  were  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  three  in  each  row,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  ephod  covered  only  the  trunk  of 
the  high  priest's  body.  Worn  underneath  was  a  large  garment,  reach- 
ing down  to  his  knees ;  it  was  called  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and  was 
all  of  blue.  Bound  its  bottom  hem  there  was  a  strange  fringe, 
composed  of  a  golden  bell  and  the  imitation  of  a  pomegranate,  time 
about.  The  representations  of  pomegranates  were  made  of  blue  and 
purple  and  scarlet  wool ;  but  the  golden  beUs  were  real,  and  as  the 
high  priest  went  about  his  work,  they  rang  in  pleasant  harmony. 
Especially  was  it  incumbent  on  the  high  priest  to  wear  this  garment 
when  he  went  into  the  holy  place.  As  there  he  discharged  the 
appointed  service,  the  sound  of  the  golden  bells  heard  without,, 
attested  his  being  alive  and  active,  and  accepted  in  the  intercessory 
work  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Pleading  for  the  people,  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  the  worshippers  outside  were  emboldened  to  send 
up  their  supplications  to  Him  who  dwelt  above  the  mercy-seat,  when 
they  learned,  from  the  ringing  of  the  golden  bells  on  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  that  their  advocate  wi^n  the  veil  was  prospering  in  his  appeal 
on  their  behelf. 

The  Mosaic  ritual  was  figurative  throughout  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion yet  to  come.  In  many  parts  it  typified  the  person  and  the  work 
of  the  great  high  priest,  who  was  to  appear  and  offer  up  a  sacrifice 
sufficient  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Jewish  high  priest,  especially 
in  his  duties  and  his  official  dress,  pictured  to  faith's  eye  the 
Sedeemer  who  was  to  finish  transgressions,  and  make  an  end  of  sin, 
and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.  Did  he  enter  into  the 
holiest  of  all  with  the  blood  of  a  victim  whose  body  was  then  being 
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consumed  amid  the  fire  on  the  brazen  altar?  He  spoke  of  the 
Messiah  who  should,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  with  His  own  blood  enter 
in  once  for  all  into  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  Did  he  wave  the  golden  censor  to  and 
&o  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  fill  the  place  of  the  Divine  presence 
"with  the  perfume  of  sweet  incense  ?  He  told  of  the  great  Intercessor 
who  was  to  present  the  prayers  of  all  humble  supplicants  before  the 
throne  on  high,  smelling  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  His  own  perfect 
obedience  to  the  death.  Did  he  dress  at  times  only  in  white  ?  It 
was  a  foretelling  of  the  absolute  purity  of  Immanuel,  and  the  spot- 
lessness  of  His  life.  Did  he  bedeck  himself  in  his  beautiful  robes  ? 
He  was  prefiguring  the  excellency  and  unequalled  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  Bighteousness  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  The  precious  stones  on 
the  high  priest's  shoulders,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  thereon, 
exhibited  in  figure  how  Christ  should  bear  up  with  His  almighty 
strength  all  who  are  His  people;  while  the  breastplate,  with  the 
same  twelve  names  on  its  twelve  jewels,  was  a  prophecy  of  the  infinite 
grace  of  the  great  Mediator,  bearing  on  His  very  heart  every  one  that 
hopes  in  Him. 

What  meant  then  the  golden  bell  and  the  pomegranate,  time  about, 
fringing  all  round  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  ?  The  sound  of 
these  bells  was  veiy  pleasant  to  the  worshippers  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  of  Israel,  telling  as  they  did  of  the  advocate 
within  the  veil,  who  was  acting  for  them  and  prevailing  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  We  have  a  better  High  Priest,  one  who  can  never 
die,  and  who,  having  entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  appears  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.  And  may  we  not  well  believe  that  the  golSen 
bells  on  His  robe  are  those  melodious  declarations  of  love  and  those 
alluring  promises  which  give  life  and  gladness  to  the  soul,  and  which 
have  all  their  value  and  significance  only  as  they  are  connected  with 
Him  who  is  the  substitute  and  surety  of  sinnei*s,  and  whose  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin  ? 

If  the  joyful  sounds  of  grace  to  sinners  were  prefigured  by  the 
golden  bells  on  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  we  shall  not  err  greatly  in 
supposing  that  the  pomegranates  were  types  of  the  results  which 
always  follow  a  right  hearing  of  the  sweet  melody  of  the  golden  bells. 
As  every  golden  bell  was  foUowed  by  its  pomegranate,  so  every  Gospel 
message  is,  when  welcomed,  succeeded  by  its  appropriate  fruit.  The 
pomegranate  is  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  richly  luscious  to 
the  taste,  and  full  of  seed  to  extend  the  blessings  already  possessed  by 
itself.  S«  with  the  fruits  of  grace.  Not  one  of  them  but  is  lovely  to 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.  In  themselves  refreshing  and  delightful, 
they  carry  spiritual  seeds  for  propagation  of  the  same  rich  joy  which 
they  enwrap.  Blessed,  they  give  forth  blessing :  just  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  fruits  of  sin  are  cursed,  and  scatter  seeds  to  spread  the 
destructive  malady  all  around. 

Let  us  hearken  to  the  tinkle  of  some  of  the  golden  bolls  upon  our 
great  High  Priest's  robe,  and  observe  the  fruits  which  follow.  The 
melody  of  the  whole  combined  is  love, — sovereign,  rich,  and  free ;  but 
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every  one  of  them  is  articulate,  and  sounds  out  its  own  special 
message  of  tender  grace.  Every  one,  therefore,  produces  its  own 
particular  fruit ;  though  truly,  like  the  pomegranates  on  Aaron's  gar- 
ment, they  have  to  God*s  eye,  as  it  were,  but  one  appearance :  love  in 
the  creature,  answering  again  to  the  manifestations  of  love  by  the 
Father  of  all. 

Faith  Cometh  "by  Hearing. — ^A  young  man,  a  private  teacher  in  the 
South  of  England,  had  become  anxious  about  his  souL*  His  anxiety 
was  deepened  by  the  question  put  by  a  friend,  "Are  you  a  Christian?" 
He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  answer,  "Yes,"  because  he  had  been 
baptized,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church.  His  friend  tried  to 
undeceive  him,  and  showed  him  that  unless  he  was  truly  a  believer 
in  Jesus,  the  Sedeemer  of  the  soul  from  wrath  and  from  sin,  there  was 
no  safety  for  him.  Days  and  weeks  passed  by.  The  gloom  thickened 
around  him.  He  realised  that  he  was  yet  without  Christ,  without 
God,  and  therefore  without  hope.  He  went  to  church,  but  his  mind 
was  absorbed  with  his  own  misery.  He  prayed,  but  relief  came  not 
to  his  wounded  conscience,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  escape  from  the 
horror  of  great  darkness  which  hung  around  him.  At  length  his 
spiritual  ear  caught  a  sound,  as  he  was  reading  in  the  fifty-tidrd  of 
Isaiah.  It  was  the  ringing  of  one  of  the  golden  bells  on  the  robe  of 
the  great  High  Priest ;  and  sweeter  far  than  any  melody  of  earth  did 
the  words  seem  to  him :  ^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  In  a  moment  he 
understood  that  Jesus  had  diied  for  sinners  :  the  one,  perfect,  and  all- 
sufficient  Sacrifice ;  and  as  his  mental  eye  was  turned  to  behold  Him 
on  whose  robe  the  golden  bells  are  ever  ringing,  he  forgot  his  fear; 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  love  and  grace  Divine ;  he 
cast  his  soul  on  the  Saviour.  Then  another  bell  rang  in  his  ear ;  a 
counterpart  of  the  first  sweet  utterance  of  grace :  "  Being  justfied  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Ah, 
those  bells  have  been  sounding  in  his  ear,  more  or  less  distinctly,  ever 
since.  Sometimes,  when  the  din  and  the  bustle  of  earth  for  a  little 
dull  their  sound,  he  no  doubt  becomes  faint  and  weary ;  but  he  has 
only  to  stop  the  outer  and  open  the  inner  ear  to  obtain  reviving  and 
strength.  When  those  two  golden  beUs  which  first  calm^  his 
troubled  heart  are  heard  again,  clear  and  distinct,  his  step  heavenward 
becomes  firm,  his  eye  brightens,  the  joy  of  his  spirit  is  seen  on  his 
countenance,  and  his  voice  echoes  the  melody  in  the  words,  "  Who 
shall  separate  me  from  tlie  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? 
Kay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  Him 
that  loved  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
me  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 

*  The  feu^ts  are  taken  from  Tract  No.  62  of  the  Monthly  Tract  Society. 
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Zeal  and  Couroige  added  to  Faith* — ^A  missionary  had  long  toiled 
among  a  tribe  of  the  savages  of  South  Africa.  Shut  out  from  fellow- 
ship  with  all  Christians,  in  a  barren  and  miserable  country,  where  he 
had  often  to  employ  the  ''  fasting  girdle  "  (a  tight  bandage  round  the 
stomach)  to  mitigate  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  his  endurance  was 
severely  tested.  But  later  on  in  his  history  came  a  more  fearful  and 
trying  crisis.  Bain  had  been  long  withheld,  and  gaunt  £Eimine  stalked 
through  the  land.  Hundreds  died,  and  hundreds  more  crawled  about 
like  living  skeletons,  digging  roots  or  tiying  to  seize  worms  and  other 
creeping  things  for  food,  in  order  to  sustain  their  fast-flagging  life. 
The  priests  of  the  heathen  declared  that  the  want  of  rain  was 
occasioned  by  the  rasidence  among  them  of  the  servant  of  Christ.  A 
chief  and  twelve  attendants  appeared  before  the  missionary,  and 
ordered  him  and  his  to  leave  the  place  at  once,  or  violent  measures 
would  be  employed  to  make  him.  Behind  the  missionary  stood  at  the 
moment  his  wife,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  Her  husband  quailed 
not :  he  boldly  faced  the  armed  band,  and  calmly  replied,  "  We  were 
unwilling  to  leave  you.  We  are  now  resolved  to  stay  at  our  post.  As 
for  your  threats,  we  pity  you,  for  you  know  not  what  you  do.  We 
have  suffered,  it  is  true,  and  the  Master  whom  we  serve  has  said  in 
His  Word,  *  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another.* 
But  though  we  have  suffered,  we  do  not  consider  that  what  has  been 
done  to  us  amounts  to  persecution.  It  is  no  more  than  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  from  those  who  know  no  better.  If  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  us,  you  must  take  stronger  measures  to  succeed,  for  our 
hearts  are  with  you.  You  may  shed  my  blood,  or  you  may  bum  our 
dwelling.  As  for  me,  my  decision  is  made.  /  vnll  not  leave  your 
country."  Baring  then  his  breast,  and  fearlessly  confronting  them,  he 
added,  "  Now  then  if  you  will,  drive  your  spears  to  my  heart,  and 
when  you  have  slain  me,  my  companions  will  know  that  the  hour  is 
come  for  them  to  depart."  The  savages  were  astonished.  They  could 
not  execute  their  purpose :  they  felt  that  the  doctrines  which  the 
missionary  preach^  must  be  true. 

And  what  could  sustain  the  bold,  unflinching  courage  which  quailed 
not  at  such  a  trying  moment  ?  Only  the  sound  of  tiie  bells  on  the 
robe  of  the  heavenly  Intercessor.  "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be 
not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  Grod.  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee ! "  So  rang  the  chimes  in  Bobert  Moffat's  ear,  and  he  feared  not 
thougti  thousands  ten  shoiild  set  themselves  against  him.  For  fifty- 
two  years  he  marched  and  toiled  in  Africa  to  the  sweet  music  flowing 
from  the  skirt  of  his  Master's  robe ;  and  still  he  is  labouring,  under 
the  same  cheering  inspiration,  with  the  view  of  sending  out  to  the 
scene  of  his  life-work  a  complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  in  one  of 
the  languages  most  extensively  prevalent  there. 

Love  to  the  Brethren. — In  one  of  the  same  missionary's  early 
journeys  in  Africa,  he  and  his  companions  were  sorely  distressed  for 
want  of  food  and  water.    After  a  toilsome  day  they  had  arrived  at  a 

*  The  materials  for  this  and  Uie  two  suoceeding  iUuBtrations  were  obtained 
firom  "  A  Life's  Labours  in  South  Afrioa.*' 
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heathen  village ;  but  neither  appeals  to  the  compassion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, nor  the  offer  of  what  little  payment  they  could  make,  could 
procure  the  slightest  reUe£  Xay^  the  missionaries  were  ordered  not 
to  come  near  the  village  itself;  and,  exposed  to  wild  beasts, — ^hungry, 
thirsty,  and  weary, — i£ey  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  open  field. 
At  sunset  they  observed  a  woman  approaching.  She  carried  a  bunch 
of  sticks  on  her  head,  and  a  vessel  of  milk  in  her  hand.  These  she 
laid  down  beside  the  strangers,  and  hasted  away.  Speedily  she 
approached  again  with  a  cooking  vessel  on  her  head ;  in  the  one  hand 
a  leg  of  mutton,  and  in  the  other  a  pot  of  water.  Kindling  the  fiie» 
she  put  on  the  meat,  and  prepared  a  meal  for  the  travellers.  Not  a 
word  had  she  spoken  all  this  time ;  but  at  length,  in  answer  to  the 
loving  questions  of  the  grateful  strangers,  she  said  with  tears  running 
down  her  face,  *'  I  love  Him  whose  servants  ye  are,  and  surely  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  you  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  His  name.  My  heart  is 
full,  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  the  joy  I  feel  to  see  you  in  this  out 
of  the  world  place."  This  poor  African  woman  was  the  only  Christian 
in  that  heathen  village.  When  a  child,  her  tribe  had  been  sojourning 
near  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  Cape  Colony.  There  she  had  found 
her  way  to  a  school,  and  learned  to  read  Dutch.  The  teacher  had 
presented  her  with  a  Dutch  New  Testament ;  and  though  she  had 
been  constrained  by  her  people  a  number  of  years  before  to  remove 
with  them  far  from  any  European  habitation,  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  was  the  comfort  of  her  Ufe.  The  New  Testament  she  always 
carried  about  in  her  bosom.  Drawing  it  thence  as  she  told  her  histoiy» 
she  said,  "  This  is  the  fountain  whence  I  drink ;  this  the  oil  whidi 
makes  my  lamp  bum." 

It  is  delightful  to  the  follower  of  the  Lamb  to  hear  of  such  a  hidden 
one  hearkening  continually  to  the  joyful  soimd,  and  walking  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord's  countenance  while  all  around  her  were  sitting  in 
the  very  shadow  of  ^death.  It  was  the  bells  on  the  Great  High 
Priest's  robe  which  first  attracted  her  heart  and  ever  after  sustained 
her^  filling  her  with  love  to  all  her  Master's  friends.  "  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  This 
sweet  sound  drew  her  after  Jesus ;  and  then  she  heard  another  bell 
ringing :  it  said,  "  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  Her  hearty 
possessed  by  the  love  of  her  Gk>d  and  Bedeemer,  could  not  but  obey ; 
and  as  she  laid  her  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  still 
another  gladdening  tmkle  met  her  ear :  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 

Peace  and  Jay  in  Death. — If  happy  hope,  and  unflinching  boldness, 
and  devoted  love  are  awakened  in  human  hearts  by  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  of  which  we  are  speaking,  their  notes  are  likewise  enough  to 
sustain  the  soul  in  the  trying  hour  of  death.  Dr.  Moffat  teUs  of 
another  African  woman,  who  was  fast  hastening  to  her  last  home  on 
earth.  ''Calling  together  her  husband  and  their  friends,  she  said, 
'  Behold,  I  am  going  to  die !  *     Some  started,  others  wept.     '  Weep 
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not/  she  said, '  because  I  am  about  to  leave  you ;  but  weep  for  your 
own  sins  and  your  own  souls.  With  me  all  is  well.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  die  like  a  beast,  to  sleep  for  ever  in  the  grave.    No :  Jesus  has 

•  died  for  my  sins ;  He  has  promised  to  save  me,  and  I  am  going  16  be 
■  withffim."* 

Not  less  confident  was  the  utterance  of  Homel,  a  French  Protestant 
pastor,  who  sufifered  martjnrdom  in  1683.  For  forty-four  hours  had  he 
been  tortured  because  of  his  imflinching  confession  of  Christ.  Every 
limb,  every  bone  of  his  body  had  been  broken,  but  he  would  not  deny 
his  Master.  It  was  demanded  of  him  whether  he  would  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  Soman  Catholic.  Boldly  he  answered :  ''  How,  my 
Lords !  Had  it  been  my  design  to  have  changed  my  religion,  I  would 
have  done  it  before  my  bones  had  been  thus  broken  in  pieces.  I  wait 
'  only  for  the  hour  of  my  dissolution.  Courage,  courage,  0  my  soul ! 
Thou  slialt  presently  enjoy  the  delights  of  heaveiL"  Shortly  before 
the  executioner  relieved  him  from  his  agony  by  a  death-stroke  with 
his  sword,  the  martyr  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  wife,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  approach.  "Farewell  once  more,  my  well-beloved 
spouse,"  said  he ;  "  but  know  that  though  you  may  see  my  bones 
broken  to  shivers,  my  soul  is  replenished  with  inexpressible  joys." 

What  could  bear  up  the  spirit  under  death  in  any  fonn,  but  more 
especially  under  such  dreadful  anguish  as  Homel  and  other  martyrs 
for  Christ  have  endured,  save  the  sound  of  certain  bells  on  the  robe  of 
the  Royal  Priest  at  God's  right  hand  ?    One  of  them  rings  out  clearly 

•  this  reassuring  word :  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory, 
which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation 

•  of  the  world."  And  another  answers, "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 
In  my  Father^s  house  are  many  mansions  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my- 

.  self ;  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Such  cordials  as  these  sweet  words,  heard  by  the  ear  of  faith,  excite 
a  jojfol  expectancy  in  the  soul,  and  buoy  it  up  even  amidst  the  waves 
of  Jordan.  And  if,  when  all  personal  fears  have  thus  been  dissipated, 
there  are  anxieties  about  those  to  be  left  behind  widowed  and  father- 
less, there  is  a  bell  of  which  the  sound  once  realised,  dispels  all  such 
distress :  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive ; 
and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me."  Often  have  I  heard  from  the  lips 
of  one,  who  is  now  herself  for  ever  at  rest  on  the  bosom  of  her 
Saviour-Grod,  of  the  last  hours  of  her  mother.     There  were  gathered 

.  round  the  couch  a  large  family,  mostly  very  young.  The  dying  one 
had  indeed  been  a  model  manager,  devoted  to  her  children,  and  toiling 
unceasingly  for  their  welfare.  Long  had  she  trusted  in  and  loved  her 
Bedeemer,  and  walked  in  the  light  of  His  countenance.  When,  how- 
ever, the  last  trouble  came  upon  her,  and  hope  of  recovery  had  to  be 

-abandoned,  though  ready  to  depart  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned, 
the  thought  of  her  dear  babes,  and  their  future  without  a  mother, 

.  sorely  burdened  her  heart.     The  struggle  was  severe  but  not  long. 
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Perfect  peace  soon  again  reigned  within.  It  was  the  sound  of  this 
bell  on  tiie  Great  High  Priest's  robe  that  calmed  her  perturbed  sonL 
With  tenderest  kisses  and  words  of  blessing  she  bade  each  Utile  one 
farewell,  not  a  tear  fouling  her  cheek ;  and  then  she  calmly  laid  her 
down,  and  breathed  out  nei  soiil  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  had 
promised  to  preserve  her,  and  those  whom  He  called  her  to  leave  for 
a  timd  behind. 

Cojnfort  to  the  Bereaved. — ^Whoever  has  hung  over  a  grave's  mouth 
and  heard  the  dull  rattle  of  the  eartli  as  it  fell  and  covered  up  the- 
remains  of  a  beloved  relative,  can  comprehend  the  need  of  consolation. 
at  such  a  painful  moment  Ah,  there  I  have  seen  a  strong  man  weep- 
who  never  wept  before ;  and  when  all  was  over,  and  it  was  needfid  tO' 
return  to  the  desolate  hearth,  what  a  bitterness  was  life,  bereft  of  ail- 
that  could  render  it  a  joy !  At  such  an  hour,  there  is  only  one 
instrument  of  music  that  can  be  endured, — only  one  that  can  dispel 
the  horror  of  great  darkness  brooding  over  the  soul, — it  is  the  chime 
of  bells  on  Christ's  garment,  speaking  of  immortality  and  resmrrectioib 
and  the  glory  of  the  redeemed.  Hearken  to  the  symphony :  "  Thy 
brother,  thy  sister,  thy  father,  thy  mother,  thy  wife,  thy  husband,  thy 
son,  thy  daughter,  shall  rise  again.  I  am  the  Besurrection  and  the 
life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  Fear  not: 
1  am  the  First  and  the  Last :  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and 
behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  death 
and  of  the  unseen  world.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 
They  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neitiber  doth  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  The  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

As  the  heart  listens  to  this  sweet  melody,  its  pain  is  soothed,  its- 
empty  aching  removed.  The  thought  of  the  happiness  of  the  departed 
becomes  a  comfort  to  the  one  left  behind.  Murmuring  is  chang^  into- 
resignation  J  the  bitterness  of  parting  into  the  anticipation  of  a  joyful 
re-union ;  sind  the  traveller  girds  himself  again  for  his  journey  heaven- 
ward, — ^lonely  somewhat,  but  not  without  consolation,  because  of  the- 
cheering  notes  which  fall  from  the  fringe  of  the  great  Intercessor's  lobe. 

It  was  the  sounding  of  these  bells,  telling  of  immortality  and 
unfading  joys,  which  led  one  to  say,  as  he  gazed  on  the  cold,  marble- 
like  face  of  his  dearest  earthly  friend,  "  Though  the  turning  of  a  straw 
would  recall  him  to  life  on  earth,  I  would  not  turn  that  straw." 
Another  declared  that  the  delight  which  he  experienced,  as  he  listened 
to  these  bells  on  the  morning  after  a  dear  son  had  breathed  his  last,, 
was  so  great,  that  if  he  had  had  children  to  lose,  he  would  willingly 
have  parted  with  one  every  week  to  obtain  such  heavenly  comfort. 
And  assuredly  if  faith's  ear  were  unstopped,  and  on  the  alert  to  catch 
the  notes,  how  often  would  the  bereaved  Christian  be  like  the  High- 
land mother,  who,  singing  the  high  praises  of  God,  helped  to  cany  the- 
body  of  her  drowned  boy  into  her  now  childless  home  ! 
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Condusicn, — ^Eveiy  bell  has,  as  we  have  seen,  its  appropriate  fruit, 
and  there  are  bells  to  meet  every  need  and  every  sorrow  of  life,  and 
to  make  them  productive  of  results  glorifying  to  the  Lord  and  good  to 

Here  is  one  over-burdened  with  anxieties,  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  family  responsibilities  and  fears  as  to  his  own  or  his  children's 
future.  He  catches  the  notes  of  one  clear-ringing  bell,  which  says, 
**  Cast  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you ; "  and  the  peace 
of  God,  passing  all  imderstanding,  enters  in  and  keeps  his  heart  and 
mind 

Another  is  bowed  down  under  a  succession  of  disasters,  and  is  cry- 
ing, almost  in  despair,  '*  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? "  He 
hears  a  low  sweet  melody  from  the  belk :  ''  For  a  smdl  moment  have 
I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  wiU  I  gather  thee.  For  the 
mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed ;  but  My  kindness 
shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be 
removed,  saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee/'  like  oil  on 
heaving  billows  fall  these  words  on  his  t^tated  spirit,  and  lo,  there  is 
a  great  calm. 

A  third  is  peevish  and  irritable,  ready  to  take  revenge,  or  apt  to  say 
harsh  things,  that  rankle  long  in  the  minds  of  others.  A  bell,  thrilling 
because  of  its  unearthly  tenderness,  is  heard,  saying,  "  Walk  in  love, 
as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  us."  And  th& 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  steeds  into  the  heart,  and  there  is  a 
Sabbath  in  the  soul  and  soft  words  on  the  tongue. 

Selfishness  tempts  another.  He  shuts  up  li^  bowels  of  compassion. 
He  grasps  all  he  can  for  himself,  and  is  unhappy  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  greed.  He  is  told  of  the  unspeakable  g^,  and  embraces  his 
Bedeemer;  and  as  he  lays  hold  of  the  ''rich  Almighty  Friend,"  he 
hears  a  bell  on  His  garment,  which  declares,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  The  churl  becomes  liberal,  and  enters  in  a 
measure  into  the  veiy  joy  of  his  Maker,  the  bountifiil  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift. 

At  times  the  believer  in  Jesus  grows  slack  in  the  heavenward  race, 
and  feels  the  power  of  temptation  to  slumber  or  to  wander.  What 
shall  rouse  and  nerve  him  that  he  may  hasten  on  to  the  goal  and  win 
the  crown  ?  Let  him  but  hear  the  bdl  which  reminds  us  that  **  His 
own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 
to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness ; ''  and  the  love  of  his  dear 
Bedeemer  qtuckens  the  pulses  of  his  affections,  and  casting  off  every 
weight,  he  arises  and  foUows  Christ.  Or  let  him,  as  his  strength  i& 
flagging,  hear  that  other  divinely  musical  and  quickening  utterance, 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  witii  Me  in  My  throne," 
and  his  feet  become  "  swift  as  the  hinds/'  and  bound  onwards  in  the 
difficult  upward  way. 

Providence  with  some  may  seem  to  be  adverse :  friends  may  be 
rapidly  disappearing ;  disease  may  be  weakening  the  frame,  and  the 
world  be  really  reckling  fast ;  but  if  they  with  the  ear  of  faith  hearken 
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to  the  bell  which  speaks  of  "Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever/'  they  will  have  reason  to  triumph  in  the  darkest  hour. 
Whatever,  indeed,  may  befall  the  humble  believer,  he  has  this  one  all- 
comforting  bell,  this  effective  charm  to  dispel  gloom  and  drive  oif 
heart-trouble.  Possessing  Jesus,  he  has  every  spiritual  blessing ;  and 
by  His  almighty  power,  Jesus  will  make  "  all  things  work  togewer  for 
his  good." 

Sad,  beyond  all  words  to  describe,  is  the  state  of  the  man  who  has 
not  received  the  Saviour's  love  into  his  heart  of  hearts.  Whatever 
•else  may  have  been  attained,  he  is  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  To  die 
without  a  Uving  union  to  Christ  is  to  perish  eternally.  But  the 
Eedeemer  is  knocking  still  at  the  door.  He  is  beseeching  sinners  to 
accept  Him  as  their  salvation.  When  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God  over  their  pelding  to  Christ,  there  will  follow  joy 
in  their  own  souls, — a  joy  that  wiU  increase  for  ever.  They  will 
understand  the  sweetness  of  that  bell  on  their  trusted  High  Priest* s 
robe,  which  tolls  out  the  gladdening  notes :  ".He  is  able  to  save  unto 
the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them." 

In  the  case  of  all  who  have  really  closed  with  the  Saviour's  gracious 
offer,  the  pomegranates  in  good  time  grow — ^the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
assuredly  appear.  They  spring,  they  flourish,  however,  only  as  the 
bells  are  heanl, — as  the  love,  and  grace,  and  precious  promises  of  the 
Lord  are  realised.  Often  ought  me  believer  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
melodies,  and  satiate  his  soul  with  the  music  of  these  golden  bells. 
^^^,  joy,  and  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  and  goodness,  will  then 
grow  apace  upon  him;  and  his  Father  in  JesuB  will  be  glorified, 
because  he  bears  much  fruit. — ^From  The  ffightpay  of  ScUvation.  By 
H.  K  Wood — ^Eeligious  Tract  Society. 


^t  5gresmt  ^mWm  of  %  |itos : 

A   TESTIMONY  TO  THE  TRUTH  OF    CHEISTIANITY. 


THE  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  the  tnith  of  the  Bible.  Look  at  them.  Where  is  there  a 
parallel  case  to  be  found  ?  Eead  the  many  predictions  of  the 
Bible  concerning  them;  then  read  their  history  as  written  and 
delineated  by  their  own  and  Gentile  historians,  and  note  the  exact 
fulfilment.  Emphatically  they  are  "  the  nation  that  living  shall  die, 
and  dving  shall  live ;  that  trampled  on  by  all,  shall  trample  on  all ; 
that  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds  shall  be  unhurt ;  that  beggared 
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shall  wield  the  wealth  of  nations ;  that  without  a  name  shall  sway 
the  councils  of  kings ;  that  without  a  city  shall  dwell  in  all  kingdoms ; 
that  scattered  like  the  dust  shall  be  bound  together  like  the  rock ; 
that  perishing  by  the  sword,  by  the  chain,  by  the  famine,  shall  be 
imperishable,  unnumbered,  and  glorious  as  the  stars  of  heaven."  Such 
is  the  prophetic  and  the  retrospective  history  of  this  wonderful 
people.  As  they  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  are  a  distinct 
people  among  all  nations,  so  they  are  the  imperishable  monument  to 
all  the  world  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Nay,  more,  they  are  the 
imperishable  though  '*  involuntary  monuments  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  whom  their  fathers 
crucified." 

Ko  man  can  read  what  the  Bible  says  of  the  Jews,  and  with 
candour  collect  the  testimonies  of  history,  and  of  facts  all  around  him, 
and  remain  an  unbeliever.  He  must  admit  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 
If  true,  how  momentous  aie  its  teaching?  to  every  individual !  For  it 
is  not  more  certain  that  the  Word  of  God  concerning  the  Jews  has 
been  fulfilled  than  that  every  declaration  of  God  will  be  accomplished. 
The  truths  of  history,  of  philosophy,  and  of  science  men  may  neglect 
with  but  little  harm;  but  the  eternal  destiny  of  every  man  is 
fjBistened,  with  more  than  adamantine  chains,  to  the  great  truth  of 
salvation  revealed  in  the  Bible.  For,  saith  the  Lord  God,  "  The  word 
that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  student  of  the  past  that  God  has  held 
forth  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  model  &om  which  other  people  are  to 
learn  the  principles  of  His  moral  government.  In  them  He  shows  that 
natural  causes  are  only  instrumentalities  in  His  hands  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  His  government.  ''  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a 
apoil,  and  Israel  to  the  robbers  ? "  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The 
response  is  specific, ''  Did  not  the  Lord,  He  against  whom  we  have 
sinned  ?  for  they  would  not  walk  in  His  ways,  neither  were  they 
obedient  unto  ffis  law."  And  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  He  saith,  "  O 
house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter  ?  saith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter^s  hand,  so  are  ye  in  Mine  hand, 
O  house  of  Israel."  "  Now  therefore  go  to,  speak  to  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  .  .  .  Behold,  I  frame  evil 
against  you,  and  devise  a  device  against  you :  return  ye  now  every 
one  fix)m  his  evil  way,  and  make  your  ways  and  your  doings  good." 
**  And  many  nations  shall  pass  by  this  city,  and  they  shall  say  every 
man  to  his  neighbour.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 
great  city  ?  Then  they  shall  answer.  Because  they  have  forsaken  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and  worshipped  other  gods,  and  served 
them." 

Secular  historians  rest  in  natural  and  political  causes  to  account  for 
the  fall  of  nations.  The  true  causes  lie  farther  back.  The  natural 
and  visible  ones  are  only  the  instrumentalities  which  God  uses  to 
consummate  His  own  purposes.  The  fire  that  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  was  not  the  original  cause,  but  only  the  instrumentality^ 
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for  the  Lord  lias  told  us  that  the  true  cause  was  their  wickedness.  It 
is  thus  that  Grod  teaches  that  the  true  cause  of  extinction  of  nations  is 
their  sin.  The  historian  who  goes  no  farther  back  than  visible  natural 
agencies,  has  failed  to  state  the  true  and  efficient  cause  for  the  ruin  of 
nations, 

From  the  treatment  which  the  Jews  have  received  all  nations  may 
learn  their  danger.  They  were  the  people  of  God's  choice,  and  with 
them  He  made  a  covenant ;  but  remember  His  treatment  of  them 
when  they  sinned.  Though  in  the  progress  of  the  ages  they  "  have 
been  spoiled/' "  hid  in  prison  houses,"  and  "  for  a  prey  and  "  a  spoil," 
still  they  are  not  wholly  destroyed,  because  of  Grod's  covenant  Why 
have  they  been  cast  off  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years?  The 
Apostle  Paul  replies,  "Because  of  un^lief  they  were  broken  off;" 
not  annihilated,  because  of  the  covenant  and  the  promise  of  their 
restoration. 

Now  look  at  the  nations  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published. 
lyhat  has  become  of  theim  ?  They  sinned,  and  they  are  wiped  out 
Other  nations  will  also  disappear.  This  is  the  danger  which  threatens 
the  people  proud  of  their  power,  or  wealth,  or  freedom.  All  are  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  did  God  thus  severdy  treat  the 
Jews  ?  He  has  dealt  so  with  no  other  people.  "When  the  old  world, 
by  reason  of  its  great  wickedness,  was  doomed  to  destruction,  the 
flood  was  the  executioner,  and  the  sufferings  endured  were  not  pro- 
tracted. When  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  blotted  out,  fire  made 
short  work  with  the  guilty  city.  When  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Tyre 
and  ancient  Bome  were  destroyed,  mercy  was  mingled  with  the 
judgment.  Why  this  difference  of  treatment  ?  for  they  dl  have  sinned. 
Christ  has  clearly  laid  down  the  principle  which  justifies  this  discrimi- 
nation :  **  Then  began  He  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  His 
mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not :  Woe  unto  thee, 
Ghorazin !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  tJxe  mighty  works,  which 
were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have 
repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I  say  unto  you,  It 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment^ 
than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  have 
been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained 
until  this  day.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee." 

The  principle  thus  emphatically  stated  is  that  men  are  responsible 
in  proportion  to  their  advantages,  and  that  consequently  their  guilt 
and  their  pimishment  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  privileges  they 
have  neglected  or  misused.  The  Jews  had  privileges  and  advantages 
given  to  no  other  nation.  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  them,  promising  the  highest  prosperity  and  happiness  to  them 
whilst  they  were  obedient  to  ffis  laws,  and  threatenuig  the  severest 
punishment  in  case  of  their  disobedience.     From  the  beginning  of 
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their  nationality  He  did  more  for  them  than  for  any,  or  for  all  other 
nations.  He  established  them  in  the  land  promised  to  Abraham,  their 
progenitor,  as  a  theocratic  commonwealth,  giving  to  them  the  privilege 
of  seK-govemment,  under  judges  of  His  appointment  or  of  their  own 
dioice.  He  revealed  unto  them,  through  His  prophets,  His  will ; 
chastened  them  when  they  rebelled,  and  when  penitent  restored  them 
to  favour.  He  gave  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod,  and  made 
them  the  depositaries  of  His  law.  His  Providence  was  ever  vigilant 
over  them, — they  were  His  constant  care.  The  same  sin  in  them  was 
far  more  criminal  and  aggravated  than  it  possibly  could  be  in  any 
other  people.    Hence  the  severity  as  the  just  recompense. 

But  why  should  it  fall  on  that  generation?  As  the  light  and 
privileges  increased  from  generation  to  generation,  so  the  sin  became 
more  intense  and  cumulative.  This  last  generation,  instead  of  con- 
demning the  sins  of  the  past,  approved  of  and  practised  theuL  Said 
our  Lord :  "  Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers :  for  they  indeed  killed  them  (the  prophets),  and  ye  build 
their  sepulchres."  That  sin  rolls  with  accumulative  power,  and  con- 
centrates itself  upon  the  last  approving  generation,  our  Lord  thus 
asserts :  "  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets  and  wise  men, 
and  scribes :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ;  and  some  of 
them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from 
<uty  to  city :  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  AH  these  things  shall  come  upon 
this  generation."  Grod  had  borne  with  them  for  many  ages;  all 
proper  methods  for  their  reformation  had  been  tried.  They  waxed 
worse  and  worse,  imtil  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  was  full ;  tiien  for- 
bearance could  do  no  more,  and  the  Saviour  closes  up  this  statement 
of  their  accumulated  am  with  tins  memorable  lamentation :  "  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  imto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wingSy  and  ye  would  not!  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
•desolate." 

They  had  resisted  all  the  evidence  which  Christ  gave  of  His 
Messiahship, — they  ascribed  His  miracles  to  satanic  agency, — they 
^persistently  rejected  Hitn, — ^they  hated  Him  with  murderous  hatred, 
— ^they  had  deliberately  determined  upon  His  death  by  crucilixion. 
This  for  the  time  sundered  the  strong  bonds  of  the  covenant,  and 
placed  them  beyond  its  protecting  shield ;  it  left  them  to  the  awards 
of  justice,  and  the  execution  of  that  ancient  threatening,  "And  I  will 
•bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  My  covenant." 
How  avenge  it?  The  immediate  context  adds,  ''And  when  ye  are 
together  within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The  Saviour, 
knowing  that  the  time  for  the  avenging  of  "the  quarrel  of  the 
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covenant "  was  nigh  again,  wept  over  Jerusalem  as  He  lifted  His  voice 
in  lamentation,  saying,  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 

It  is  often  asked.  Why  is  this  beautiful  world  the  theatre  of  so  much 
and  such  intense  suffering  ?  How  is  it  consistent  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  God  ?  Until  we  are  so  situated  as  to  gather  up  and  compre- 
hend the  results  of  God's  government  of  this  world,  we  cannot,  by 
reason  of  our  short  experience  and  limited  knowledge,  accurately 
judge.  At  present  we  see  only  a  part  of  God's  ways,  and  that  through 
a  glass  darkly.  A  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  the  results,  and 
shall  understand  how  aU  the  suffering  is  consistent  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  God.  Even  now  we  know  that  in  every  well-r^ulated  human 
commonwealth,  law  with  its  penalty  must  be  supreme.  It  is  benevo- 
lence that  forms  and  executes  right  laws,  for  justice  is  one  form  and 
outgrowth  of  benevolence.  It  is  benevolence  which  builds  the  strong 
massive  walls  of  the  prison,  and  shuts  up  there  those  who  outrage  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  It  is  the  province  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  form  of  justice,  to  protect  the  good  and  obedient.  If 
this  works  wisely  and  truly  among  men,  imperfect  as  our  laws  are, 
how  more  perfectly  must  it  work  in  the  unerring  hand  of  God ! 

This  world,  be  it  remembered,  is  hardly  a  speck  in  the  vast  material 
universe ;  and  that  all  the  inhabitants,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
are  scarcely  an  item  in  the  countless  myriads  upon  myriads  of  intelli- 
gent and  accountable  creatures  whom  God  has  caUed  into  being. 
Yet  every  intelligent  being  in  the  universe  is  personally  and  eternally 
interested  in  manifestations  of  Divine  justice  which  are  being  here 
displayed.  Hath  not  God  so  revealed :  "  And  to  make  all  men  see 
what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  (or  truth),  which  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  He 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Here  it  is  the  avowed  eternal  purpose  of  God,  by  means  of  the 
church,  gathered  out  of  this  sinful  world,  and  purged  from  sin  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  to  make  known  his  manifold  wisdom  to  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  Why  make  this  manifesta- 
tion ?  Not  for  His  own  gratification,  but  their  benefit.  For  here  in 
this  world,  as  nowhere  else,  is  the  true  and  unalterable  nature  of  sin 
demonstrated.  When  the  rebel  angels  were  cast  forth  from  heaven, 
the  holy  ones  saw  the  meanness  and  the  baseness  of  sin,  also  the  deep 
abhorrence  of  God.  But  they  could  not  then  know  its  virulent 
malignity.  They  could  not  then  know  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
forb^ffance  on  the  part  of  God.  Who  could  tell  that  they  would  not 
repent  and  return  to  allegiance  if  a  solitary  ray  of  mercy  had  lighted 
their  intense  darkness  ? 

All  these  and  many  other  things  are  settled  by  the  demonstrations 
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made  on  this  earth.  God  has  shown  to  these  holy  ones  that  He  i^as 
not  cruel  when  He  hurled  the  devils  into  their  prison.  He  means  to 
settle  for  ever  the  tme  nature  of  sin  by  demonstrating,  through  ages 
of  diversified  treatment,  that  it  takes  advantage  of  the  patience  and 
long-suffering  of  God  to  do  still  more  wickedly ;  nay,  worse  than  that^ 
it  pushes  its  way  on  with  increasing  determination  through  mercies 
planted  thick  along  its  pathway.  Even  at  the  cross,  when  God  in 
mercy  is  offering  up  the  sacrifice  of  His  only-begotten  and  dearly- 
beloved  Son,  that  He  might  save  the  guilty,  then  the  deep  and 
horrible  malignity  of  sin  was  manifested  in  the  sneers  and  taunts  and 
mockery  of  the  lUustrious  Sufferer.  Such  is  sin.  It  takes  advantage 
of  the  patience,  the  forbearance,  the  love,  the  mercy  of  Grod  to  go  on 
to  deeper  depths  of  malignity  and  hatred. 

All  this  Ues  open  to  the  view  of  the  heavenly  principalities  and 
powers,  and  they  can  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
malignant  nature  of  sin,  as  to  the  degraded  and  viciously-selfish 
character  it  always  involves,  and  of  the  inevitable  misery  which  it 
produces.  They  must  see,  and  with  adoring  wonder  acknowledge,  the 
manifold  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  (Jod  in  His  treatment  and  final 
disposition  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  And  when  the  grand  consum- 
mation shall  come,  and  the  redeemed  from  all  time  are  gathered  to 
the  realms  of  the  blessed,  then  it  will  be  found  that  "where  sin 
abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound ; "  that,  counting  in  aU  who 
have  died  in  infancy,  and  including  the  long  ages  of  the  millennium,, 
when  the  whole  world  wiU  be  densely  populated,  then  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  all  the  earth's  inhabitants 
will  have  been  saved  from  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin  by  faith  in 
''the  blood  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;'^ 
whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  number  of  the  impenitent  and  incorrigi- 
bly wicked,  though  great  in  themselves,  is  so  comparatively  small  as 
only  to  illustrate  the  malignant  character  of  sin  and  of  necessary 
ptmishment.  Then  will  the  Lord  say  to  His  redeemed  multitude,  so 
great  that  no  man  can  number  them, "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father^ 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  The  victory  over  sin  will  be  complete  and  eternal  The 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  who  watched  and  aided 
in  the  conflict,  wiU  share  in  the  joy  of  the  victory.  And  all  the  ser- 
vants of  God  will  be  confirmed  in  holiness  for  ever. 

But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  said  of  those  reiterated 
declarations,  so  common  in  the  present  day,  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
as  though  He  were  so  meekly  merciful  that  He  will  not  maintain  His 
law  or  punish  sin  ?  God,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe, 
must  assert  the  claims  of  justice.  And  that  He  will  do  so  the  history 
we  have  passed  in  review  establishes  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
To  whom  does  the  Fatherhood  of  (Jod  apply  ?  In  its  strict  and  full 
sense  only  to  those  who  have  entered  into  covenant  with  Him.  "  As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  It 
is  only  those  who  "  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  "  who  can  cry. 
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''  Abba,  Father,  .  .  .  and  if  children  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Chrisf  With  them  the  covenant  is  sure,  and  cannot 
be  broken.  But  no  such  words  are  spoken  to  the  wicked.  Our  Lord 
said  to  such,  "Ye  are  of  your  father  the  deviL"  They  are  "the 
children  of  the  wicked  one."  And  again,  "  He  that  committeth  sin  is 
of  the  deviL"  From  their  moral  unlikeness  to  Gk)d,  they  cannot,  in 
any  true  or  real  sense,  be  His  children.  Having  chosen  their  part 
with  His  enemies,  they  must  hear  the  terrible  sentence,  "  Depart  from 
Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
Angels."  The  terrible  doom  which  overwhelmed  the  ungodly  and 
impenitent  amongst  the  Jews  may  convince  us  that  this  is  no  empty 
threatening,  no  unmeaning  menace. 

Out  of  Christ  there  is  no  possibility  of  hope  for  any  human  being. 
Only  in  Him  can  we  escape  from  the  curse  of  a  broken  law  and  the 
«:uin  of  sin» — a  curse  and  a  ruin  more  fearful  far  than  that  which  came 
upon  the  doomed  and  guilty  city.  In  Christ  the  atoning  Saviour,  the 
risen  and  interceding  High-Priest,  we  escape  from  eternal  death,  and 
rise  to  heavenly  blessedness.  "Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,  ye 
prisoners  of  hope,''  and  flee  at  once,  before  the  judgment  overtake  you. 
'"  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  ficom  the  way,  when 
His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  BKul" — Br.  PoMon's  Judgmefivb  of  Jerusaiem — ^Religious  Tract 
^Society. 


S^otf  Jtotts* 


The  Wak  in  the  East.— The  Eastern  question,  which  for  more 
than  a  year  has  been  agitating  Europe  with  the  fear  of  commotions 
•of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  limit,  has  at  length  culminated 
in  a  war  between  Turkey  and  her  Christian  feudatories.  The  origin 
•of  the  conflict  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  The  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  under  the  Government  of  Constantinople, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  oppressions  imder  which  they  had 
Jong  groaned,  resolved  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  by  force  of  arms. 
Down  to  the  present  time  the  Turkish  Government  has  been  unable 
tto  subdue  the  revolt.  The  six  powers  of  Europe  have  been  engaged 
in  a  long  series  of  negotiations  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  redress  of 
these  grievances  without  impairing  the  int^rity  of  Turkey,  but  they 
have  come  to  nothing.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  allied  to  the  revolted  provinces  in  blood  and  religion,  had 
deeply  sympathised  with  them,  and  after  having  long  threatened  to 
espouse  their  cause,  proceeded  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  to  open 
hostilities  with  their  Turkish  oppressors.    The  Turldsh  Cabinet  has 
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<M>Ilected  all  its  military  resources  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  has  called  upon 
its  feudatory,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  to  famish  his  contingent — ^and 
a  war  of  large  dimensions  is  now  raging  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  a 
<^onflict  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Gross ;  a  war  of  creeds,  in  which 
the  strongest  religious  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  enlisted,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  internecine  rancour.  The  redress  of  the 
igrievances  of  the  Christians,  which  the  powers  of  Europe  were  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  by  pacific  means  through  their  combined  influence 
at  Constantinople,  appears  now  to  be  beyond  hope.  The  Turkish 
Government  was  indisposed  to  grant  it  before  the  Servian  outbreak, 
but  will  be  less  likely  than  ever  to  make  any  concession  since  the 
national  feeling  of  hatred  has  been  exasperated  by  the  hostilities  into 
which  the  Porte  has  been  dragged  on  so  large  and  so  expensive  a  scale. 
It  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mahomedan  to  cease  to  oppress 
where  the  power  is  in  his  hands,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
Bulgaria — feebly  controverted  by  Mr.  Disraeli — foreshadow  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians  if  the  Turks  should  be  victorious.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  speculate  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Christians  is  opposed  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedans. 
The  Turks  are  numerically  stronger  than  the  insuigents  and  can  bring 
^  larger  force  into  the  field,  but  they  want  the  sinews  of  war.  They 
have  been  draining  the  country  almost  to  the  last  mite,  and  have 
squandered  the  two  hundred  millions  they  raised  by  loans  from  the 
infidels  in  Europe,  and  are  now  insolvent  and  cannot  obtain  another 
fiEurthing  from  the  most  credulous.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Christians  may  be  obliged  to  succumb,  and  although  the  great 
powers  in  Europe  have  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the  contest  the 
condition  to  wMch  the  Christians  will  be  reduced  in  that  case  may 
arouse  the  sympathy  and  the  indignation  of  the  Slavs  in  Bussia,  and 
oblige  the  Gfovemments  to  interfere  for  their  protection. 

l^e  deep  interest  which  the  Eastern  question  has  excited,  more 
-especially  in  this  country,  arises  from  the  dread  lest  it  should  issue  in 
a  European  war,  in  which  England  might  find  herself  involuntarily 
involved  as  she  was  twenty  years  ago.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
draw  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  true  position  in  which  the  question 
stood  after  aU  these  negotiations  and  conferences  and  meetings  of 
Emperors ;  but  the  Sphinx  was  mysteriously  silent.  Happily^  in  the 
middle  of  last  month,  the  public  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  frank 
statemenfB  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  a  deputation  which  waited  on 
him  to  press  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality  at  the  present  crisis.  He  stated  that  ''  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  forecast  the  future  of  events,  it  was  the  most  improbable 
thing  in  the  world  that  in  consequence  of  anything  that  is  now  pass- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  Turldsh  empire,  a  general  European  war 
should  ensua  It  is  an  object  with  all  me  European  powers  to  avoid 
a  conflagration.  The  true  guarantee  of  tranquillity  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in 
<listurbing  it,  could  not  and  dared  not.     Independently  of  the  fact 
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that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  was  essentially  peace-loving,  fiom- 
financial  and  other  difficulties  an  aggressive  policy  was  at  the  present 
time  utterly  unsuited  to  Eussia."  Her  trade  has  fallen  off  to  an 
alarming  extent;  her  funds  are  at  a  low  ebb ;  her  public  securities 
have  fallen  some  twenty  per  cent.,  and  many  on  the  Exchange  affirm 
that,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  abundance  of  money  she  could* 
not  at  the  present  time  raise  a  loan  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to 
be  thought  of.  "  But/'  said  the  Foreign  Secretary,  "  the  doubt  was  that 
however  desperate  an  enterprise  war  might  appear  to  the  Czar  and 
Eussian  statesmen,  they  might  be  forced  into  it  by  a  portion  of  the 
Sussian  people.''  Lord  Derby  calmed  our  apprehension  on  this  point 
when  he  stated : "  I  own  that  there  is  among  a  large  part  of  the 
Eussian  population  a  very  strong  sjnnpathy  for  the  insuigent  move- 
ment which  is  now  going  on  in  Turkey.  There  is,  I  will  say,  a  power- 
ful party  there  which  desires,  not,  as  is  often  said,  mere  rdi^  from 
oppression  of  a  province  here  or  a  province  there — that  is  not  the 
question  at  issue — but  a  party  which  desires  the  formation  of  an 
important  Slavonic  empire  under  Eussian  guidance  and  direction.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  party  exists,  and  another  thing  to  sa^r 
that  the  power  of  action  exists  in  its  hands."  It  is,  in  fact,  t£e  dread 
of  Eussia's  taking  advantage  of  the  present  events  to  obtain  the  supre- 
macy on  the  Bosphorus,  it  not  the  actual  possession  of  Constantinople, 
which  is  the  source  of  European  anxiety,  for  such  a  consummation 
could  not  be  effected  without  a  European  conflict,  audit  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  in  Lord  Derby's  view  the  current  of  Slavonic  sympathy 
in  Eussia  may  be  kept  completely  under  control  by  the  Government. 


Constantinople. — The  present  hostilities  in  Turkey  which  may  be 
considered  to  all  intents  a  religious  war  have  led  to  various  specula- 
tions as  to  the  fature  of  that  country,  which  may  not  be  undeserving 
of  attention.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  and 
Slavonic  empire  at  Constantinople  under  the  auspices  of  Eussia. 
There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  such  a  substitution  of  a  Christian  for  a 
Mahomedan  Gk)vemment — ^though  not,  perhaps,  imder  the  auspices 
of  Eussia — is  eventually  not  only  probable  but  inevitable ;  but  at 
present  the  accomplishment  of  it  appears  very  remove.  There  are 
few,  however,  who  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  effect  on  the 
Mahomedan  mind  throughout  the  world  of  the  substitution  of  the 
Cross  for  the  Crescent  on  the  battiements  of  Constantinople.  Few 
events  are  more  memorable  in  the  progress  of  modem  events  than  the 
rapid  and  vigorous  revival  of  Mahomedanism  in  the  East  and  in 
AMca.  In  Lidia  followers  of  the  Prophet  have  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  comprise  one-eighth  the  population,  but  the  census  taken 
three  or  four  years  ago— the  most  accurate  we  possess — shows  that 
they  are  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  they  number  forty 
millions.    That  number  is  continually  on  the  increase.    The  cimd  i» 
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making  farther  progress  under  an  infidel  Goyemment  than  it  did 
with  ^  the  rewards  and  encouragements  of  a  Mahomedan  prose- 
lyting Government.    Without   the  able  machinery  of   Missionary 
societies,  through  the  unpaid  but  not  altogether  disinterested  agency 
of  their  religious  men,  the    number  who  annually  transfsr  their 
allegiance  from  the  gods  to  the  Prophet  is  indeed  extraordinary.    The 
motive  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  conversions  would  form  an 
interesting  and  useful  subject  of  inquiry.    The  progress  of  proselytism 
in  Africa  is  said  to  be  equally  remarkable.    All  these  millions  of 
Mahomedans  in  all  parts  of  the  world  regard  the  Sultan  at  Constan- 
tinople as  the  successor  of  the  £[halif  and  their  spiritual  head, 
entiUed  to  the  same  devotion  and  obedience  as  the  Soman  Catholics 
manifest  towards  the  ''successor  of  St.  Peter."    Within  the  last  four 
or  five  years  Takoob  Beg  has  expelled  the  Chinese  from  the  province 
of  Chinese   Tartary  and  established    an  independent  Mahomedan 
Government  in  its  stead,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  a 
mission  to  Constantinople  to  seek  a  confirmation  of  his  title  from  the 
successor  of  the  Khalif    On  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan,  after 
the  deposition  of  the  late  Sultan,  Abdool  Asiz,  no  sooner  was  the 
event  known  in  India  than  the  Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  Crown 
hastened  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Khalif    The  wire  which  he  touches 
at  "  Boom,"  as   the  Mussulmans  designate  Constantinople,  vibrates 
from  the  borders  of  Tartary  to  the  interior  of  Africa  with  scarcely  less 
effect  than  the  mandates  of  the  Pope  are  conveyed  from  Rome  to  the 
bishoprics  in  the  interior  of  China.    The  Mahomedan  world  regards 
Constantinople  as  the  capital  of  their  commonwealth,  and  any  move- 
ment which  might  endanger  the  possession  of  it,  still  more  which 
might  entail  the  loss  of  it^to  Mahomedans  would  create  a  universal 
feeling  of  fanatic  rancour,  and  would  expose  the  lives  of  all  Christians 
within  their  reach  to  danger.    Mahomedan  fanaticism  is  infiamed  by 
the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  after  the  loss  of  their  "  Boom, 
that  feeling  would  be  raised  to  a  pitch  which  could  not  fail  to  imperi 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


■I 


BoMiSH  Tactics. — A  considerable  sensation  was  created  last  month 
by  the  abduction  of  the  second  son  of  Earl  ]!felson  who  has  been 
surreptitiously  induced  to  join  the  Bomish  communion.  The  Earl 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  High  Churchmen,  but,  however  strong 
his  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Bome,  has  a  strong 
antipathy  to  joining  its  communion.  About  three  years  ago  he  dis- 
covered that  a  nun  had  obtained  access  to  his  second  son^  then 
seventeen,  who  was  preparing  for  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  enteiiDg 
the  Church  of  England.  She  lent  him  books,  appointed  to  meet  him 
at  Boman  Catholic  services,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  him 
unknown  to  his  family.  This  produced  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  the 
youth,  and  his  father,  tracing  it  to  the  tendency  of  his  religious 
opinions^  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  an  Anglican  cleigyman,  in  the 
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hope  of  having  them  rectified.  The  clergTman  confessed  him,  and 
soon  after  assured  his  father  that  all  was  right.  His  mii^d  was  thus 
set  at  rest,  and  for  three  years  he  indulged  the  idea  that  his  son  was 
happy  in  the  hosom  of  the  Established  Church.  The  priest  who 
completed  his  abduction  stated  that  the  yoimg  gentleman  who  was 
supposed  for  three  years  to  be  preparing  for  ordination  was  all  tlus 
while  systematicdly  using  Bomish  manuals  of  devotion,  and  that  the 
Anglican  cleigyman  who  was  his  spiritual  adviser  had  encouraged  him 
in  die  practice.  He  had  been  more  especially  studying  a  book  pie- 
pared  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  converts  for  tiie  Churcm  of 
Bome.  He  had  infoimed  the  priest,  Mr.  Bowden,  that  his  parents 
were  alive,  but  as  he  had  encountered  their  displeasure  three  years 
before,  on  account  of  his  tendency  to  Bome,  he  had  not  acquainted 
them  with  his  having  adopted  every  point  of  Bomish  doctrine,  and 
being  about  to  make  profession  of  its  faith.  He  was  about  to  leave 
London,  for  a  few  days,  and  the  priest,  fearing  to  lose  sight  of  him  till 
he  was  safely  lodged  within  the  fold,  informed  him  that  as  the  only 
reason  for  his  past  hesitation  was  the  fear  of  his  father's  displeasure^ 
he  was  prepared  to  receive  him  without  his  knowledge,  but,  at  the 
aame  time,  strictly  charged  him  to  acquaint  £arl  Nelson  with  the  fact 
of  his  reception  on  the  day  of  its  completion.  The  Earl  left  London 
on  Saturday,  and  on  his  return  on  Wednesday  found  that  his  son  had 
been  received  into  the  Bomish  Church  at  the  Oratory  at  Brompton. 
The  priest  states  that  he  never  advised,  still  less  encouraged,  any 
deception  of  his  father,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  strictly  enjoined 
on  mm  the  duty  of  apprising  him"]  of  his  reception  the  first  time  they 
met  Such  is  the  Jesuit  morality  of  the  Vatican  for  which  it  expects 
applausa  Earl  Nelson  complains  of  the  indecent  haste  with  which 
the  deed  was  consummated,  and  the  priest  replies  that  inasmuch  as  the 
youth  had  been  for  three  years  studying  Bomish  books  of  devotion 
and  had  been  a  Bomanist  in  heart  and  sentiment,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  indecent  haste  as  the  Earl  reprobates.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  neither  he  nor  the  tutor  nor  the  spiritual  guide  was  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  and  Mr.  Bowden  taunts  the  Anglo-Catholic  with  the  imitation  of 
Bomish  practices,  and  the  use  of  Bomish  books  of  devotion.  The 
ignorance  which  the  Anglican  clergymen  pleads  of  Mr.  Nelson's  being 
on  the  way  to  Bome  while  under  his  spiritual  direction  is  doubtless 
true,  but  it  is  simple  to  an  itniiigiTig  degree ;  for  what  can  be  a  more 
useful  preparation  for  the  Boman  CathoHc  Church  than  the  teaching 
of  the  Anglican  clergy,  as  may  be  shown  by  hundreds  of  instances. 
Anglicanism  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  half-way  station  to  Bome,  only 
because  it  has  been  moved  so  much  nearer  to  it;  and  the  chi^ 
difference  now  existing  between  an  Anglican  clergyman  and  a  Boman 
Catholic  priest  is  merely  a  matter  of  consistency. 


^^^coNBORMTTY  IN  THE  Navy.— The  couduct  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  AdmiraUy  in  reference  to  the  discord  between  the  captain  and  the 
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chaplain  of  the  London  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ashley,  who  stated 
that  Captain  Sulivan  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  thirty  years' 
service,  and  the  chaplain,  the  Sev.  Mr.  Penny,  belonged  to  the  High 
Church  party,  and  was,  in  fact,  of  the  veiy  highest  order  of  priestho^. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  such  discordfloit  dements  to  be  pent  up 
for  many  months  in  a  vessel  at  sea  without  producing  an  explosion, 
and  there  were  constant  dissensions  from  the  time  the  vessel  left 
London.  The  first  cause  of  discord  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mander absenting  himself  fixm  communion,  as  he  refused  to  receive  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  chaplain.  This  need  have  given  no  umbrage, 
as  a  Boman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  captain  would  have  done  tixe 
same.  Captain  Sulivan  had,  moreover,  directed  that  the  service, 
which  was  held  on  Sundays  on  the  quarter  deck,  should  be  shortened 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  chanting,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  ship.  He  likewise  cBrected  the  week-day  service  to  be 
limited  to  prayers.  The  chaplain  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this  inter- 
ference, and  manifested  his  displeasure  by  cutting  the  captain  and 
behaving  to  him  in  so  disrespectful  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Admiralty.  The  chaplain  had  also  embellished  his 
stole  with  three  gold  crosses,  to  which  Captain  Sulivan  objected  cs  a 
"non-regulation  uniform,"  and  as  not  being  sanctioned  by  the 
Admiralty.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  Cape,  the  captain , 
made  his  complaint  on  these  matters  to  the  Commodore,  who  sent 
them  on  to  Admiral  Cummins  at  Calcutta;  he  refused  to  grant,  as 
solicited,  a  court  of  enquiry,  and  only  directed  the  chaplain  to  discon- 
tinue wearing  the  three  gold  crosses,  but  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Admiral's  order.  The  Admiral  then  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  stated  that  in  Ids  opinion  Mr.  Penny  had  not  acted  in 
a  manner  due  from  one  officer  to  another.  The  Admiralty  refused  to 
pass  any  order  on  the  subject,  which  afforded  a  triumph  to  the 
chaplain.  He  also  had  written  to  the  Admiralty  in  reference  to  the 
order  of  the  Admiral  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  crosses,  that  he 
could  not  consistently  obey  it,  that  he  had  worn  them  for  ten  years  and 
given  no  offence  to  anyone  but  Captain  SuUvan,  omitting  to  mention 
that  there  were  also  fifty-two  Nonconformists  on  board.  To  this 
refusal  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Admiral,  which  he  repeated  in  his 
communication  to  the  Admiralty,  my  Lords  made  no  order,  but  said 
that,  in  a  matter  so  indifferent,  he  should  give  no  imnecessaiy  offence 
to  anyone,  and  the  difference  was  thus  left  to  rankle  to  the  destruction 
of  harmony  on  board  the  vessel.  In  consequence  of  these  transactions, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  the  chaplain,  when  seated  at  table,  refused  to 
rise  as  all  the  officers  did  on  ^e  entry  of  the  Admiral — and  this  on 
board  a  man-of-war — saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Admiral  and  was  under  the  I^rds  of  the  Admiralty.  They  disapproved 
the  conduct  of  both  parties,  and  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
so  long  as  these  two  officers  remained  together  there  could  be  no 
chance  of  harmony,  and  tiiey  had  decided  to  remove  both.     Before 
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leaving  the  London,  Captain  Sulivan  addressed  the  Admiralty,  makiiig 
fonnal  complaint  against  Mr.  Penny  of  gross  misconduct  and  again 
demanded  a  court  martial,  and  the  Admiralty  called  upon  the 
Chaplain  for  an  explanation.  In  his  explanatory  letter,  he  brought 
the  grossest  accusations  against  the  captain ;  but  ^e  letter  of  explana- 
tion was  not  sent  to  Captain  Sulivan,  and  he  never  saw  it  before 
the  morning  preceding  the  debate.  This  disgraceful  attack  on  his 
character  by  one  who  holds  an  appointment  from  the  Crown  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  rendered  it  still  more  imperative  on  the  Admiralty  to 
grant  him  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  through  the  usual 
medium  of  a  court  martial,  which  he  has  thrice  demanded  without 
success.  The  denial  of  it  is  an  act  of  injustice,  more  especially  as 
while  he  has  been  removed  from  bis  command,  and  punished  by  a 
heavy  pecuniary  loss,  the  chaplain  is  still  continued  in  his  position. 

The  Admiralty  was  defended  by  the  First  Lord,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
The  speech  was  not  distinguished  for  much  vigour,  and  the  only 
charge  brought  against  Captain  Sulivan  was  that  on  one  occasion  he 
had  risen  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  and  walked  away ;  a  circum- 
stance which  he  explains  by  saying  that  the  chaplain  was  preaching 
at  him.  Mr.  Hunt  endeavoured  to  disprove  this  by  saying  that  as  it 
was  an  old  sermon  it  could  not  be  correct ;  as  if  an  old  sermon  might 
not  contain  as  ofiSensive  an  innuendo  as  a  new  one,  or  as  if  an 
innuendo  might  not  be  inserted  in  one  a  year  old  as  easily  as  in  one 
not  a  week  old.  Mr.  Goschen  closed  the  debate,  and  maintained  that 
if  in  the  course  of  these  dissensions  the  captain  had  been  led  to  use 
indiscreet  expressions,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Navy  to  remove  him  from  his  conmiand  and  subject  him  to  a  heavy 
loss ;  a  reprimand  would  have  been  sufficient  But  the  superior,  he 
said,  had  been  punished,  and  the  inferior,  who  had  adopted  "the 
newest  form  of  the  Church  of  England  service,"  had  been  left  The 
motion  submitted  to  the  House  was — **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  Captain  Sulivan  should  not  have  been  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  for  any  alleged  error,  short- 
coming, or  neglect  of  duty  without  having  been  given  him,  if  he 
desired  it,  an  opportunity  of  explaining  or  defending  his  conduct 
before  a  competent  court"-  The  motion  was  supported  by  all  the 
naval  officers,  and  the  House  showed  its  disapprobation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Admiralty  by  a  narrow  majority  of  t\^elve  in  a 
Conservative  Parliament. 


Tm  Clebgt  and  Intemperance. — Last  month  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  the  memorial  he  had 
received  with  the  signatures  of  10,000  of  the  clergy,  soliciting  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  investigate  the  prevalence  and 
also  the  alleged  increase  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  to  inquire 
whether  they  have  been  affected  by  recent  l^islation.  The  memorial 
simply  supplied  the  information  within  the  reach  of  the  memorialists. 
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"withottt  encumbering  it  with  any  suggestions  regarding  the  means  of 
*  checking  them,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  premature  controversy, 
and  the  inquiry  was  granted  by  the  House,  although  some  of  its  most 
-eminent  members  seemed  to  think  that  it  could  not  result  in  any  good, 
-and  would  be  altogether  useless.  The  ultimate  result  of  any  such 
inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  expected  by  its  promoters  to  be  some 
-'diminution  of  the  pernicious  habit,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no 
lack  of  opponents  to  any  such  agitation  in  a  country  in  which  twice 
iJie  amount  is  consumed  in  drink  as  the  whole  revenue  of  the  year 
-amounts  to.  To  stifle  inquiry  some  deny  the  increase  of  habits  of 
intemperance,  while  others  affirm  that  aU  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by 
Parliament  to  control  drink  have  proved  abortive,  and  it  is  therefore 
useless  for  it  to  enter  upon  any  fresh  investigation  which  cannot  fail 
to  agitate  the  country  and  to  disturb  the  large  interests  involved  in 
the  liquor  traffic ;  but  these  statements  only  servo  to  point  out  the 
propriety  of  an  inquiry  which  shall  rectify  misconceptions  and  mis- 
statements, and  enable  us  to  form  more  correct  views  of  policy.  It  is 
just  possible  that  drunkenness  may  not  be  on  the  increase,  and  that 
'there  may  be  fewer  palpable  instsmces  of  men  who  make  themselves 
amenable  to  the  police  by  being  openly  "  drunk  and  disorderly ; " 
but  no  one  questions  the  extensive  and  deplorable  existence  of 
intemperance,  or  denies  that  "  most  people  drink  too  much,  and  that 
a  fearfully  large  portion  of  them  drink  themselves  into  workhouses, 
hospitals,  gao£,  lunatic  asylums,  miserable  dependence,  and^  untimely 
graves."  All  this  wretchedness  and  this  national  degradation  is  due 
to  intemperance,  and  it  is  an  imperious  duty  to  endeavour  to  check  it. 
If  it  be  true  that  Parliament  has  hitherto  worked,  and  worked  in  vain, 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  fold  up  its  hands  and  allow  this 
national  evil  to  take  its  own  course  to  the  bitter  end.  It  does  not  act 
^us  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  or  cholera,  or  any  other  disease. 

It  used  to  be  observed  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  must 
be  improved  before  we  can  expect  any  diminution  of  these  habits. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  their  condition  has  been  improved,  the 
wages  of  the  working  man  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  rate  than  has 
*«ver  been  enjoyed  before  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  leisure  has  been 
increased  by  a  dimunition  of  the  hours  of  labour ;  but  this  has  only 
increased  the  profits  of  the  publican.  In  scarcely  one  instance  in 
twenty  has  the  family  dwelling  been  rendered  more  decent  and  com- 
fortable by  this  improvement  in  the  means  of  living;  but  while  the 
home  becomes  more  wretched  and  repulsive  the  public-house  becomes 
'  more  garish  and  attractive.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with  the 
increase  of  our  population,  and  of  heavy  and  oppressive  occupations, 
^he  comforts  of  the  poor  have  been  grievously  abridged.  As  well 
observed  by  a  weekly  contemporary,  the  arrangements  of  our  social 
life  are  changed  for  the  worst  "  Our  ancestors  had  playgrounds  or 
dancing  grounds  in  all  villages,  and  open  spaces  for  play  in  all  large 
towns.  In  those  places,  men,  women,  and  children  could  healthily 
.amuse  themselves ;  racing,  ball  playing,  cricketing,  quoiting,  dancing 
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till  they  were  tired  and  found  nothing  so  pleasant  as  going  home  to 
sleep."  Rut  -these  appliances  are  no  longer  available,  work  is^ 
increased,  and  the  comforts  of  relaxation  are  diminished.  After  a  day 
of  severe  toil,  the  artizan  and  mechanic  goes  back  to  his  wretched 
hovel,  where  everything  has  an  aspect  and  a  feeling  of  misery,  and  he 
resorts  to  what  may  be  called  his  dub,  the  public-house,  which  has- 
been  fitted  up  to  attract  him,  and  there  he  finds  cheerful  association, 
and  the  temptation  to  drink  becomes  irresistible.  The  public-house 
must  be  supplanted  by  some  powerful  rival  before  we  can  expect  it  to- 
be  abandon^ ;  and  that  rival  must  be  found  at  home.  Parliament 
may  not  be  able  to  effect  such  a  social  and  domestic  reform,  which 
would  be  the  most  effectual  remedy ;  but  the  inqidry  instituted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  cannot  Ml  to  do  good,  if  in  no  other  way,  at  least 
in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  country  to  this  important  question, 
and  the  10,000  clergy  who,  amid  the  bitter  theologiccd  controversies  of 
the  day,  have  taken  an  interest  in  it  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
exertions. 

A  proposal  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  associated  in 
the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Upper  House,  but  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
session  to  bring  up  the  subject  again,  but  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  sobriety  if  an  effort  were  made  early  in  the  next  session  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  an  independent  committee  to  make  the 
same  investigation  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  a  question  of  such  great  national  importance  a  double  inquiry 
would  not  only  not  be  superfluous,  but  might  be  advantageous,  more 
especially  as  there  would  probably  be  a  double  discussion  of  any  proposal 
which  might  grow  out  of  the  inquiry. 

We  venture  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  that  the  Dissenting  ministers 
should  follow  the  laudable  course  of  the  clergy,  and  prepare  a 
memorial  to  bear  the  signatures  of  all  denominations,  and  to  be 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  that  they  would  likewise  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  prevalence  and  alleged  increase  of  habits  of  intem- 
perance, and  whether  they  have  been  affected  by  recent  legislation. 
\  Even  if  the  petition  should  not  altogether  effect  the  object  proposed, 

it  would  show  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  that  the  Nonconformist 
I  pastors  take  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance  as 

the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  this  is  a  most  desirable 
object    The  free  churches  of  England  are,  we  believe,  sufficiently 
I  strong  in  numbers  to  furnish  as  large  a  list  of  signatures  as  the 

I  clergy  obtained  for  their  memorial,  and  the  approaching  autumnal 

^  meetings  of  the  various  denominations  afford  a  suitable  opportunity 

;  for  obtaining  imited  action  in  the  circle  of  each  one. 
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To  the  Editob  of  the  Baptist  Magazine, 

SIB, — ^I  exceedingly  Tegretthat,o^?ing  to  my  having  changed  my  place 
of  residence,  I  did  not  raceive  a  copy  of  the  Baptist  Magazine  for 
June  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  month*  Had  it  reached  me 
earlier  I  should  have  asked  yon  to  correct,  in  your  issue  for  the  current 
month,  what  I  deemed  very  serious  misrepresentations  in  the  "  Notes  '^ 
of  that  number,  with  reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  Lidia. 
Although  it  is  now  rather  late  to  do  so,  I  trust  the  importance  of  the 
subject  will  induce  you  to  permit  this  commimication  to  appear  in 
your  next  number. 

The  writer  of  the  ''Notes*'  contends  that  the  chaplains  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  India  have  always  been  considered  "  an 
appendix  to  the  military  department ;  they  are  designated  military 
chaplains,  and  their  rank  and  pensions  have  been  regulated  accordingly, 
and  their  appointments,  moreover,  are  made  to  military  stations/' 
He  contends,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in 
India,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the  other  bishops  are  but 
chaplains-general  to  the  forces.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  are  all 
against  this  contention.  The  control  of  the  chaplains  is  not  vested 
in  the  military  department,  but  in  the  bishops  and  the  local  Govern- 
ments; Soman  CathoUc  priests  who  receive  Government  pay  are 
designated  "  mUitaiy  chaplains,"  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of 
England  chaplains  ever  bear  this  name,  although  some  are  styled 
"  civil  chaplains ; "  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  not  a  military  subordinate, 
but  a  civilian  of  high  rank,  who  receives  a  salute  of  but  two  guns  less 
than  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  second  in  rank  and  importance  of 
all  the  great  men  in  India ;  and  as  to  the  chaplains  being  appointed 
to  military  stations,  let  me  give  you,  as  a  sufficient  comment,  a  Ust  of 
the  State-paid  deigy  in  the  City  of  Calcutta : — 


St  Paul's  OathadTal  . 

St.  John's  Ohuroh 

St.  James'  Chureh     • 

St.  Peter's  Ghuxdi     • 

St.  Stephen's  Ohurch 

St.  Thomas' Ohuroh  . 

St  Thomas'  Ohuroh  (Howxah) 


Bishop,  Arohdeaoon,  S  Gbaplains. 

1  Senior  Ohaplain,  1  Junior  Ohaplain. 

1  Ohaplain. 

1  Ohaplain. 

1  Chaplain. 

1  Ohaplain. 

1  Ohaplain. 


Of  not  more  than  two  of  these  churches,  and  these  having  one  chaplain 
each,  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  maintained  for  the  sake  of,  or  that 
they  are  frequented  by,  the  military. 

The  writer,  after  this,  seems  to  shift  his  ground  a  Uttle  when 
he  says  that  "  the  cleigyman  employed  by  Government  are  intended 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  its  servants,  and  not  to  its  subjects." 
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Here  the  word  servants  does  not  mean  soldiers  only,  but  civil 
officers  as  welL  It  is  true  that  the  chaplains  are  not  allowed 
to  evangelise  among  the  natives,  and  what  a  comment  on  the  State 
Department  of  Religion  this  restriction  famishes !  But  the  writer 
must  be  aware  that  the  European  and  the  East  Indian  community, 
not  connected  with  Government,  is  now,  in  the  presidency  and  some 
other  towns,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  population ;  and,  among 
these  people,  the  chaplain  moves  and  works  in  precisely  the  same 
arrogant,  meddlesome,  despotic  spirit  as  his  priestly  brethren  manifest 
in  rural  districts  in  England.  The  chaplain  of  St  James's  Church 
ministers  to  a  congregation  similar  in  nearly  aU  respects  to  mine  in 
Circular  Boad,  wiSi  two  important  differences — ^that  ours  is  the  poorer 
congregation,  and  that  we  maintain  the  fSetbric  and  the  ministry  at  our 
own  cost,  while  they  have  everything  done  for  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Much  is  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  "  Boman  Catholic 
priests  are  paid  for  their  religious  ministrations  to  Catholic  soldiers, 
and  the  Presbyterians  are  supplied  with  the  ministers  of  the  EirL" 
But  Boman  Catholic  chaplains  hold  no  official  rank  in  India; 
and,  as  to  Presbyterians,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  thete 
are  no  chaplains  of  tjiat  communion  except  those  belonging 
to  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  object  of  the  writer 
appears  to  be  to  show  how  fairly  Government  distributes  its 
support  among  different  sections  of  the  Christian  Church ;  bat  a 
reference  to  official  lists  will  make  it  evident  what  an  impossible  task 
he  has  attempted.  For,  according  to  one  of  these  lists  before  me,  there 
are  but  five  Presbyterian  chapkins,  of  whom  two  are  attached  to 
Highland  regiments.  The  number  of  Church  of  England  chaplains  in 
Bengal  is  fixed  at  ninety.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  proportion 
of  Presbyterians  to  Church  of  England  members  in  the  service  of 
Government  is  as  ninety  to  five  ? 

But  supposing  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Government  is  perfectly 
fair  in  this  matter,  and  provides  for  all  the  different  religious  views  d 
the  Christians  in  its  service,  what  is  gained  as  r^;ards  the  question 
before  us  ?  Nothing,  Sir,  nothing ;  for  the  fact  that  the  spoil  is  equally 
divided  does  not  lessen  the  injustice  of  taking  it  from  the  poor  Hindus 
and  Mussulmans  of  India. 

I  suppose  it  was  to  prove  this  spirit  of  fairness  that  the  fact  is  also 
noted  that  Dr.  Marshman  was  offered  a  suitable  pecuniary  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  services  to  the  company's  soldiers  at  Dum  Dam. 
We  have  heard  of  similar  offers  having  been  made  since ;  but  why 
did  the  writer  add  concerning  this  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  it 
was  declined  ?  By  that  refusal  Dr.  Marshman  protested  against  State 
pay  for  religious  services,  and  as  the  writer  mentions  his  act  with 
apparent  approval,  he  cannot  consistently  blame  us  for  tibe  efforts  we 
are  putting  forth  to  restrict,  if  not  to  put  an  end  to,  the  maintenance 
of  this  Establishment  out  of  the  revenues  of  India. 

To  show,  I  presume,  the  exclusively  military  character  of  the 
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iiliaplains,  the  following  statement  is  made:  ''At  the  ordinary  civil 
stations  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community  are  supplied,  at  their 
own  expense,  through  the  agency  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society." 
The  looseness  and  incorrectness  of  this  statement  appear  on  the 
■surface ;  for,  if  it  is  strictly  true,  what  need  is  there  for  the  Society  ? 
and  what  need  is  there  for  civil  chaplains  ?  But  there  is  something, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  the  background,  which  should  be  known.  The  grants 
from  the  Society  and  the  collections  at  the  different  stations  are 
largely  supplemented  by  grants  from  (Jovernment — a  most  insidious 
way  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  letting 
it  appear  that  there  is  any  augmentation  of  the  number  of  chaplains. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  their  military  character  for  continu« 
ing  to  maiotain  the  chaplains,  which  the  writer  proceeds  to  state. 
The  Church  of  England  difTers  so  much  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  India  in  other  points,  as  to  make  it  wrong  and 
impolitic  to  adopt  "  that  course  of  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
which  may  be  perfectly  appropriate  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames." 
And,  in  the  first  place,  he  states  that  ''while  the  emoluments  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England  are  calculated  to  amount  to  eight  or 
ten  millions,  the  pay  of  the  (jovemment  chaplains  and  the  three 
bishops  and  three  archdeacons  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  does 
not  exceed  £150,000  out  of  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions."  The  English 
reader  would  not  perhaps  notice  here  that  the  writer  speaks  only  of 
pay;  nothing  of  pensions,  travelling  allowances,  the  building  and 
xepair  of  fabrics  and  other  incidentals  of  a  Government  establishment 
The  pension  rules  are  liberal,  and  pensions  may  be  drawn  after  only 
4Beven  years'  service;  after  seventeen  years'  service  chaplains  are 
entitled  to  more  than  one-third  of  their  pay.  As  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  church  fabrics,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak 
"with  certainty,  for  these  are,  even  in  stations  occupied  by  the  Addi- 
tional Clergy  Society,  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  cost  of  materials,  native 
labour,  &c.,  we  could  not  ascertain  how  much  should  be  debited  for 
supervision  and  control  And  though  the  amount  may  be  small,  yet 
for  a  country  so  poor  as  India  is — a  country  already  taxed  beyond  the 
power  of  the  people  to  endure  it — ^the  sum  is  a  laige  one.  There  are 
certain  items  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  every  Government 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  these  are  by  fax  the  largest.  When 
taxes  press  heavily,  and  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  these  larger 
items  can  seldom  be  reduced.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other  items, 
small  in  themselves,  but  amounting  to  a  large  sum  in  the  aggregate, 
which  can  be  reduced  or  altogether  swept  away.  It  is  by  jfopping 
these  lesser  branches  off  that  taxation  is  lightened. 

After  all,  the  smallness  of  the  amount  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principle  Theft  is  theft,  whatever  the  amount  stolen  may 
be,  and  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  people  of  India  for  the  support  of 
those  who  minister  in  holy  things  to  Europeans  resident  but  for  a 
tune  in  the  country — ^men  alien  in  race  and  religion — ^is  injustice. 
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whether  the  amount  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  shillings. 

The  next  point  insisted  upon  is  the  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  England  and  that  which  it  has  in  India.  I  must 
quote  the  writer's  own  words  here,  as  it  is  likely  our  Mends  of  the 
Liberation  Society  will  have  some  fresh  light  thrown  by  them  on  the 
question  of  their  objects  and  aims: — ^"The  Established  Church  of 
England  has  an  antiquity  of  ten  centuries  and  more,  and  enjoys 
corresponding  influence,  and  is  invested  with  venerable  and  lofty 
dignities  and  claims  to  take  precedence  over  the  State,  inasmuch  as 
the  firm  is  Church  and  State,  and  not  State  and  Church.  The  bishops 
are  peers,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  primate  ranks  next 
to  the  royal  family.    It  must  be  disestablished  before  there  can  be 

Jerfect  religious  equality  between  Churchmen  and  Diss^ters.  In 
ndia  the  small  body  of  chaplains*  has  no  higher  rank  than  the  other 
departments  of  the  public  service.  There  are  no  canons  or  prebends, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  offices  attached  to  a  cathedral,  and  even  the 
metropolitan  receives  a  salute  of  two  guns  less  than  the  commander- 
in  "  chief"  There  may  be  some  childish  enough  to  put  forth  a  claim,, 
such  as  is  here  referred  to,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  even 
in  our  day ;  but  the  readers  of  the  Baptist  Magazine  do  not,  I  hope, 
require  to  be  informed  that  it  is  not  any  supremacy  of  the  Church 
over  the  State  that  Liberationists  desire  to  abolish,  but  the  unholy 
alliance  which  entitles  the  State  to  exercise  precisely  the  same  control 
over  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  England  as  is  exercised  over  the 
chaplains — that  degrades  the  minister  of  Christ  by  making  him,  even 
in  the  performance  of  his  ministry,  to  be  but  the  servant  of  the  State. 
And  as  to  position  and  dignities,  are  the  cases  really  different  ?  The 
chaplains  have  no  higher  rank  than  those  belonging  to  other  depart- 
ments  of  the  public  service,  but  they  do  rank  as  high ;  the  achdeacon 
taking  rank  with  major-generals  and  civilians  of  twenty-eight  years' 
standing,  senior  chaplains  with  lieutenant-colonels  and  civilians  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  and  junior  chaplains  with  captains  and 
civilians  of  four  years'  standing.  These  civil  and  military  officers  are 
the  nobility  of  India,  and  the  chaplains  rank  with  them  in  virtue  of 
their  State-pay  and  State-connection.  Even  the  natives  have  learnt 
to  distinguish  the  chaplains  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  Christian 
ministers  by  the  tiUe  Lai  Pa^  the  red,  i.e.,  the  grand  Padre ;  and  the 
salute  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  bishop  have  taught  them  to  speak 
of  him  as  the  Lai  Padre — ^the  Lord  Padre. 

^  The  reason  why  the  chaplains  treat  the  missionaries  with  super- 
ciliousness is  not,  it  is  asserted,  the  connection  of  the  former  with  the 
State,  but  it  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  growth  of  lUtualism.  I  believe 
ritualism  has  increased  the  arrogance  and  bigotry  of  some  of  the 
chaplains ;  but  the  lives  of  early  missionaries  show  that,  before  the 
rise  of  Situalism,  their  State  privil^es  were  used  by  the  chaplains  to 
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thwart  many  good  men  in  their  efforts  to  impart  spiritual  instruction 
to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  India. 

In  support  of  the  advice  tendered  to  the  Disestablishment  Associa- 
tion in  India  to  "reconsider  their  new  poUcy/'  two  arguments  are 
brought  forward  in  the  "  Notes."  The  &rst  is  that  it  involves  the 
introduction  into  India  of  all  the  bitterness  of  religious  antagonism 
which  rages  in  England.  This  cannot  be  true,  for  it  is  already  there ; 
State-paid  clergy  carry  it  with  them  wherever  they  go.  When  the 
present  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  the  Qovemmeut  of  India  has 
been  abolished,  we  hope  to  see  it  greatly  diminished. 

The  second  argument  for  this  advice  is,  "That  the  prospect  of 
extinguishing  what  is  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India 
is  utterly  hopeless,  at  least  in  the  present  generation."  I  read  these 
words  with  grief,  and  astonishment  mingled  with  indignation.  The 
oigans  of  obstructive  parties  have  made  us  familiar  with  this  style  of 
argument  in  reference  to  almost  every  struggle  for  freedom,  and  every 
noble  effort  put  forth  to  put  an  end  to  great  and  long^ 
•established  abuses ;  but  it  is  something  new  (and  very  saddening)  to 
«ee  it  paraded  in  one  of  our  own  periodicals.  Why,  Sir,  if  there  were 
no  prospect  of  our  cause  succeeding  for  centuries  to  come  it  would  be 
no  less  our  duty  to  protest  against  a  scandal  and  a  wrong. 

As  to  the  60,000  European  soldiers  "  drawn  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,"  we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  left  "  to  indulge,  without 
any  religious  restraint,  in  every  kind  of  excess,"  even  if  the  stipend  of 
the  chaplains  were  at  once  withdrawn — and,  be  it  remembered,  we 
urge  no  hasty  or  violent  measures.  Already  these  soldiers  are  cared 
for  in  many  places  by  earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  who  give 
their  time  and  energy,  without  contributing  to  perpetrate  a  wrong 
upon  the  natives  of  India  in  the  name  of  CImstianity.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  they  are  less  successful  than  the  chaplains  in  keeping  the 
British  soldiers  from  sinful  excesses ;  but  I  have  heard  of  some  of 
them  being  hindered  in  their  work  by  restrictions  that  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  official  positions  of  the  chaplains. 

How  much  did  Havelock's  saints  lose  by  being  withdrawn  from  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  Government  chaplains  ?  Did  they  "indulge  in 
every  excess  and  bring  Christianity  into  contempt  before  the  natives  ? 

As  to  what  is  said  about  the  missionaries  being  sent  out  "not  to 
minister  to  European  congregations,  but  to  preach  the  everlasting 
Oospel  to  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,"  and  that  "  the  functions  of 
the  Government  chaplains  cannot  interfere  with  their  labours,"  I 
will  only  remark  here  that  every  misrepresentation  of  Christianity, 
-every  scandal  in  connection  with  Christianity,  every  wrong  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  iu  India  is  a  hindrance  to  them  in  their 
work,  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  their  duty  as  true  "  friends  of 
India  "  to  lift  up  their  voices'  against  such.  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
they  are  not  unmindftd  of  their  duty ;  but  when  the  writer  states  that 
*"  the  Dissenting  missionaries  at  the  Bengal  presidency  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  Liberation  Society,"  he  manifests  the  same  bold 
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disregard  of  facts  that  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  astonishing. 
*'  Note."  They  have  not  **  formed  themselves  "  into  such  a  society,  but 
they  have  helped  nobly  in  forming  one,  and  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  them  to  allow  of  the  belief  that  they  will  take  the  advice  whidi  is 
given  them.  There  is  nothing  new  that  is  also  true  in  the  arguments 
advanced.  We  heard  them  all  at  a  meeting  held  in  Calcutta  towards- 
the  close  of  the  year  1874,  and  the  result  of  that  meeting  was  the 
formation  of  a  Liberation  Society  for  India ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  missionaiy  society  forbids  its  agents  to 
minister,  to  some  extent,  to  European  congregations.  If  any  society 
does  so,  I  think  it  acts  wrongly  and  foolishly.  I  went  out  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  a  congr^ation  composed  entirely 
of  Europeans  and  East  Indians.  I  therefore  felt  myself  free  (and 
would  have  done  so  even  if  I  had  previously  read  tjfiis  "note'^  to 
move  at  the  first  meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  which  was  ever 
held  in  Bengal,  in  reference  to  this  movement,  a  more  radical  resolu- 
tion than  the  mild  one  some  friends  had  contemplated.  This  was 
carried,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  we  deemed  it  desirable  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  hope  I  may  be  spared 
to  return  to  India  next  autumn,  and  I  promise  you,  Mr.  EditoY,  to  do 
all  I  can  to  further  the  interests  of  the  new  association.  The  perusal 
of  this  Note  will  make  me  more  zealous,  as  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
association  to  create  an  interest  among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty 
^  in  England  in  this  question,  to  diffuse  information  about  it,  and  thus^ 
'  to  correct  such  misrepresentations  as  those  to  the  propagation  of  which 
the  Baptist  Magazine  has,  for  once^  however  unwittingly,  lent  itself 

Albert  Williams, 
Minister  of  Circular  Boad  Chapel,  Calcutta. 


IMr.  WUliarM^i  leUer  reached  ua  too  UUe  in  the  month  for  r^y  unJbU  otir  ned 
inue, — ^Ed.] 
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JoHK  THE  Baptist  :  a  Contribution 
to  Christian  Evidences.  The  Con- 
gregational Union  Lecture  for 
1874.  By  H.  R  Reynolds,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.     1876. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Beynolds'  able  and  learned 
leotores  on  John  the  Baptist  Our 
Beoond  penual  of  them  has  greatly 


deepened  our  sense  of  their  solid  and 
abiding  worth,  and  we  are  thftokfol 
to  the  author  for  directing  attention 
to  a  subject  of  commanding  interest, 
though  unfortunately  it  is  little 
studied.  There  aro  many  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  John's 
mission,  and  his  place  in  the  Divine 
dispensatioDS,  even  among  well-in- 
formed Biblical  students,  and  there 
are  very  few  who  will  not  learn  many 
things  and,  at  leaet,  acquire  deexsr 
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and  more  oonsitteat  ideas  of  John 
£ram  these  yaluable  leotures.  Their 
acope  is  wider  than  may  at  first  sight 
bemiagined,  inaamuoh  as  they  disoasSy 
not  onlT  the  life,  the  oharacter»  and 
the  work  of  the  great  foreranner,  but 
aU  his  external  surroundinffs,  poUtioaL 
social,  and  religions,  and  owell  on  all 
the  oircamstances  whioh  throw  light 
on  the  meaning  and  effect  of  his  won- 
derfal  career.  A  book  richer  in  in- 
formationt  and  showing  a  more  perfect 
mastery  of  its  subject,  it  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  our  lot  to  read.  The 
third  lecture,  on  *'  John  the  Exponent 
of  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation," 
though  necessarily  discursive,  is  a 
masterly  dissertation  on  the  orl^ 
and  g^wth  of  the  most  important  m- 
stitutioas  of  Judaism — ^the  priesthood, 
the  prophetic  order,  the  Nazarites,  and 
thetciMenes.  The  toilinvolyedin  the 
preparation  of  this  lecture  must  have 
oeeu  immense.  Dr.  Beynolds  is 
thoroughly  famiUar^  with  all  the 
authorities  on  the  various  branches  of 
his  subject,  ancient  and  modem, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  orthodox  and 
Bationalistic,  and  has  brought  to  the 
study  of  their  works  a  fine  critical 
and  historical  insight,  and  a^  rare 
breadth  and  soundness  of  ludgiaent. 
He  is  equally  at  home  with  the  Jewish, 
the  Boman,  and  the  Oriental  schools 
of  philosophic  and  religious  thought, 
ana  has  powerfully  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  each  in  the  many-sided  life 
1)y  which  John  was  surroimded. 
John*s  own  position  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  economr  and  the 
new  is  vividly  sketched.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  endorse  our  author's  views 
on  the  question  of  baptism ;  they  seem 
to  us  to  lead  to  tiie  entire  abrogation 
of  this  ordinance  .as  well  as  Si  the 
Lord's  Supper.  But,  this  apart,  the 
work  has  given  us  profoimd  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.  Its  apologetic  value 
is,  moreover,  as  great  as  its  historical 
and  doctrinal,  and,  indeed,  in  these 
and  all  other  respects  it  is,  and  long 
will  be,  the  book  on  this  fascinating 
and  important  branch  of  New  Testa- 
ment study.  Let  us  add  that  it  is 
well  worth  reading  for  its  chaste  and 
scholarly  style.  There  is  in  it  a  re- 
finement, an  eloquence,  and  a  force 
which  give  to  it  an  altogether  excep- 
tional <marm« 


Mxssi^Kic  Pbopkscy  :  its  Or^^, 
Historical  Character,  and  Eola- 
tion to  New  Testament  Fulfil- 
ment. By  Dr.  Edward  Baehm, 
Professor  of  Theology,  Halle. 
Edinbuj^h :  T.  &T.  Clark.  1876. 

This  small  volume  is  an  expansion  of 
three  articles  which  appwred  some 
years  ago  in  Studien  undKrUOem,  and 
the  re-pubUcation  of  which  has  been 
loudly  called  for  by  many  Qerman 
theologians  of  note.  The  author  has 
acted  wisely  in  complying  with  tiie 
request  so  urgently  pressed  upon  him, 
and  the  translator  (the  Bev.  John 
Jefferson)  has  laid  EngUsh  readers 
under  great  obligations  in  introducing 
the  work  to  them.^  It  is  on  a  subject 
of  acknowledged  importance,  and  a 
mastery  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
a  comprehension  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  Dr. 
Biehm  is  a  bold  but  reverent  student, 
and  has  conducted  his  elaborate  in- 
vestigation in  a  free  and  truth-loving 
spirit.  Messianic  prophecy  he  regar£ 
in  the  wider  of  the  two  senses  in 
which  the  term  is  used,  i,e.,  as  "in- 
cluding all  the  Old  Testament  predic- 
tions concerning  the  final  completion 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  the  con- 
nected glorification  of  His  people." 
He  endeavours  honestly  to  show  ti^e 
extent  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
anticipated  the  facts  and  doctrines 
embodied  in  the  New,  and  dwells  in 
detail  on  the  more  important  predic- 
tions. He  lajTS  great  stress  (and 
rightly]  on  our  ascertaining  both  the 
sense  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
intended  a  prophecy  to  be  understood, 
and  the  sense  m  which  the  prophets 
themselves  understood  it.  xhe  local 
circumstances  and  colouring  are  taken 
into  account,  the  historical  meaning 
evolved,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
various  predictions  indicated.  The 
author^  s  method  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
wise  and  effective  one,  and  its  adoption 
saves  us  from  the^  strained  and 
arbitrary  interpretations  into  which 
many  Evangehcal  theologians  have 
fedlen.  He  writes  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  his  theme,  with 
large  and  varied  learning,  with  acute- 
ness  and  soberness  of  judgment,  and 
he  has,  therefore,  produced  a  work 
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which  will  materially  contribute  to  a 
more  iatelligent  miderstanding^  of 
this  momentous  branch  of  theological 
science,  and  we  are  pleased  to  obaerye 
that  he  contemplates  the  publication 
of  a  work  on  the  entire  theology  of 
the  Old  Testament. 


TheUksbenUnivbbse;  or.  Physical 
Speculations  on  a  Future  State. 
By  B.  Stewart  and  P.  G.  Tait 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  London :  MacmUlan 
&  Co.     1876. 

It  speaks  well  fbr  a  work  of  this 
class  that  it  should,  in  the  short  space 
of  twelve  months,  haye  reached  its 
fourth  edition.  We  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  its  main  position  im- 
mediately after  its  first  appearance, 
and  expressed  our  conviction  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 


valuable  contributionB  to  the  contro- 
versy with  scientific  unbelief  which 
recent  years  had  seen.  That  convic- 
tion remains  unshaken.  We  do  not 
now  any  more  than  ibrmerly  agree 
with  all  the  theological  principles  of 
the  authors,  or  with  all  their  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  but  their  learn- 
ing, their  reverence,  their  candour  are 
conspicuous  throughout,  and  they 
have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  shown  that 
even  on  scientific  grounds  we  must 
believe  in  an  unseen  and  etomal  world. 
The  main  features  of  the  new  edition 
are  the  avowal  of  the  authorship, 
and  an  introduction  of  some  twenty- 
two  psjies,  in  which  the  authors  state 
more  rally  their  main  desi^,  and 
answer  some  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  their  work.  It  has 
throughout  been  revised,  and  in  some 
places  considerably  enlarged,  and  as 
it  is  now  published  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price  it  will  doubtiess  command 
an  extensive  circulation. 
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^11  Crastian  Wub  of  jlisestablis^ment.* 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  the  fussy  zeal  aud  loud  self-assertion  of  the 
Ritualistic  clergy  have  given  to  their  cause  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  adherents. 
However  this  may  be^  it  is  quite  certain  that,  by  forcing  into  promi- 
nence the  two  chief  parties  into  which  Churchmen  are  divided,  they 
have  tended  to  conceal  from  public  attention  the  small,  but  still  very 
important,  section  of  Erastians.  And  yet  the  party  that  is  represented 
by  Dean  Stanley  among  the  clergy,  and  by  the  SpedcUioT  among 
journals,  is  probably  not  weak  either  in  numbers  or  intelligence. 
Our  own  persuasion  is  that  it  is  the  only  party  within  the  Establish- 
ment that  is  really  increasing  in  power.  It  may  be  despised  but  it 
caimot  be  ignored,  and  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  future 
settlement  of  Church  questions.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  it  has  few 
adherents  among  the  clergy ;  for  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
such  questions  will  be  taken  out  of  clerical  hands ;  and  then  it  may 
be  found  that  an  important  section  of  laymen  are  neither  Puritan  nor 
Sacramentarian,  are  equally  at  war  with  Ritualism  and  Evangelicalism, 
care  nothing  at  all  for  the  differences  between  the  two ;  wlule,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  strong  enough  to  thrust  both  aside,  and  impress 
their  own  character  on  the  Church. 

This  is  not  a  prospect  to  rejoice  in.  To  most  people  perhaps,  to 
all,  indeed,  who  believe  in  the  eternal,  irreconcilable  diifference  between 
truth  and  falsehood, — ^Erastianism  will  appear  utterly  immoral  and 
debasing.  And  so  it  is.  It  d^;rades  religion  into  a  mere  engine  of 
State-craft,  making  even  its  principles  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 

*  "DiseBtablishment;  or,  A  Defence  of  the  Prinoiple  of  a  National  Ohuroh. ' 
By  Gtecnge  Harwood,  MA.    London :  Maomillan  &  Co. 
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politicians  and  the  exigencies  of  political  circumstance.  It  breaks 
down  the  wall  of  separation,  not  only  between  Protestantism  and 
Popery,  but  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  and  pronounces 
religiously  right  whatever  is  politically  expedient  It  subordinates 
the  Bible  to  the  Statute-book  of  the  nation,  and  makes  the  Word  of 
God  of  less  authority  than  an  Act  of  Parliament.  "  We  have  no  king 
but  Caesar"  is  the  cry  with  wliich  it  brushes  aside  the  sovereign 
claims  of  Christ.  It  is  of  necessity  fatal  to  religious  enthusiasm  ;  for 
it  is  fatal  to  religious  truth  and  fidelity  to  conscience.  What  is  left 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  when  the  truth  of  to-day  may  be  the  error  of 
to-morrow,  if  the  legislature  so  ordain  ?  If  it  is  indifferent  what  a 
man  .believes,  so  long  as  he  holds  his  faith  in  due  subordination  to 
the  State,  the  faith  itseK  cannot  be  worth  the  expenditure  of  much 
warmth  either  for  propagation  or  defence. 

To  *'  High  '*  and  "  Low  "  Churchmen  alike  Erastianism  is  quite  as 
much  an  abomination  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  but,  possibly  to  its  preva- 
lence, at  least  in  its  milder  form  of  Broad  Churchismy  among  the 
laity  of  their  own  Church,  they  owe  the  continuance  of  that  connec- 
tion with  the  State  which  they  so  highly  prize.  It  is  certain  that 
neither  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  which  extreme 
Bitualists  long  for ;  nor  a  Church  in  enjoyment  of  State  patronage 
while  free  from  State  control,  which  High  Churchmen  desire ;  nor  an 
exclusive  sect  in  alliance  with  the  State,  which  Evangelicals  desiderate, 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  month  by  Parliament,  which,  in  this  matter, 
fairly  represents  the  weight  of  lay  opinion  in  the  nation. 

In  support  of  our  estimate  of  "  the  comprehension  scheme,"  we 
need  only  refer  to  a  most  remarkable  book  now  lying  before  us,  "A 
Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National  Church,"  a  book  "  written  by  a 
young  business -man  in  his  leisure."  It  is  the  fullest,  frankest  asser- 
tion of  Erastianism  that  this  generation  has  seen.  The  author  neither 
trims  nor  hesitates,  neither  smooths  down  nor  apologises.  He  boldly 
commits  himself  to  a  principle  and  accepts  all  its  consequences.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  and  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the 
Church  must  be  shown  to  be  argument^tively  defensible,  therefore  a 
theory  must  be  constructed  on  which  a  self-consistent  argument  can 
be  raised,  and  here  it  is : — The  Church  and  the  nation  are  idenHcai : 
the  Church  is  the  Nation  in  its  religious  capacity;  as  Parliament  is  the 
Nation  in  its  legislative  capamty;  the  War  Department,  the  Nation  in 
Us  military  capacity ;  or  the  Home  Office,  the  Nation  in  its  judicud 
capacity.  But  the  Church  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  tJie  Staie, 
which  is  simply  the  aggregate  of  all  the  d^rtm^Us,  That  is,  the 
Church  is  just  the  Ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  Civil  Service ;  a  con- 
trivance of  the  State  for  inculcating  religion,  precisely  as  the  Educa- 
tion Department  is  a  contrivance  of  the  State  for  securing  secular 
instaruction. 

Of  course,  such  a  theory  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  an 
effort  to.  find  a  logicad  basis  for  Establishment  Its  supporters  are 
particularly  careful  how  they  make  their  appeal  to  Sciiptuie  or  to 
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liistory.  Mr.  Harwood,  it  is  true,  has  introduced  the  argumentative 
part  of  his  book  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  connection  of 
OhuTch  and  State  in  England,  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dissent. 
But  he  will  permit  us  to  say  that  both  sketches  are  written,  however 
^unconsciously,  in  support  of  the  theory ;  and  that  he  has  by  no  means 
-escaped  the  danger  which  he  foresaw  when  he  began  his  work,  and 
which  he  so  aptly  expresses  when  he  says,  **  Catechising  history  is 
like  catechising  an  echo ;  we  generally  get  back  the  answer,  whatever 
that  may  be,  which  we  have  already  spoken  to  ourselves." 

We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  that  on  no  other  theory  than  that 
which  Mr.  Harwood  espouses  can  the  establislmient  of  religion  by  the 
State  be  logically  justified.  We  are  thankful,  therefore,  for  his 
spirited  book,  not  only  because  a  frank,  outspoken  opponent  who 
has  all  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  dares  to  say  all  that  is  in 
him,  is  a  man  after  our  own  heart ;  but  because  he  has  shown,  more 
forcibly  than  the  agents  of  the  Liberation  Society  ever  could  have 
•done,  the  utter  impossibility  of  much  longer  maintaining  the  present 
Telationship  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  England.  No  doubt 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  laity  will  recoil  in  disgust 
from  his  position,  for  it  is  as  decisive  a  vindication  of  National 
Mohammedanism,  or  National  Buddliism,  or  even  National  Infidelity, 
iis  of  National  Christianity,  If  the  nation,  by  its  Parliamentary 
representatives,  should  resolve  to-morrow  on  the  establishment  of 
^'  the  worship  of  Reason,"  Mr.  Harwood's  book  would  not  require 
the  alteration  of  a  single  line  to  make  it  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
work.  That  we  do  not  misrepresent  our  author's  opinions,  a  few 
'quotations  from  his  book  will  sufficiently  prove : — 

"ItznuBt  first  be  understood  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  these  pages  to 
disoQss  the  religion  to  be  taught  by  the  State.    That  is  a  totally  dutinot 
•miestion  to  be  huidled  by  the  theologians  and  settled  by  the  people's  conyictions. 
We  start  with  the  assamption  that  the  people  hare  a  religion,  and  we  have 
•only  to  consider  whether  or  not  that  religion  should  have  a  National  Church. 
Most  of  the  arguments  here  advanced  in  favour  of  the  national  principle  would 
be  equally  good  even  though  the  religion  to  be  so  professed  were  Mohammedan- 
ism or  any  other  system  of  belief." — P.  164. 

**  People  will  persist  in  taUdng  as  if  the  State  and  the  Church  are  each  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  nation  as  well  as  from  each  other,  whereas  in  reality 
-they  are  only  two  different  aspects  of  the  same  object ;  the  State  means  the 
nation  as  a  political  organization,  and  the  Church  means  the  nation  aa  a 
religious  organisation.'^ — F.  151. 

"  It  sounds  very  well,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  assuming  the 
whole  matter  in  dispute,  to  describe  the  control  of  the  State  as  a  fetter  from 
which  the  Church  should  be  relieved,  but  it  would  be  much  more  correct  to 
4n>eak  of  it  as  the  wisp  which  binds  up  the  sheaf  of  com.  Cut  that  wisp  and 
^Ithouffh  the  stalks  which  composed  that  sheaf  would  be  there  the  sheaf  itMlf 
would  be  gone."— P.  148. 

«<  We  must  repeat  that  a  National  Church  is  mot  in  any  sense  a  '  sect,'  or  a 
'body,'  or  a  'denomination'  at  all,  and  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  any  ezist- 
•enoe  whatever  apart  from  the  State." — ^P.  258. 

<*  We  may  then  define  a  State  Church  as  a  Church  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  we  may  describe  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  a  State  Churchy  aa 
that  ^art  of  tiie  or^[anization  of  the  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  offer  the  appliancea 
«of  xehgion  to  all  without  forcing  them  upon  any."— P.  149. 

26* 
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Every  organization  deserring  the  name  of  a  Chnroli  mnst  haTe  a  gnprem^ 
authority  lodged  somewhere.  .  .  •  This  supreme  authoritj  for  the  Church 
of  Enghuid  has  always  been  lodged  in  the  State,  and  it  is  tilie  Church  it  is, 
merely  on  account  of  that  fact.  Convocation  may  be  destroyed,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  suspended ;  bishons  may  be  abolished,  and  ^  the  whole 
machinery  of  Church  discipline  may  oe  changed,  but  as  long  as  this  organiea- 
tion  remains  under  State  control  it  will  continue  to  be  the  Cnurch  of  England, 
and  it  will  cease  to  be  that  Church  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  that  control ; 
in  fact  the  organization  itself  will  cease  to  exist." — ^P.  147: 

"  A  National  Church  means  a  Church  teaching  the  religion  which  the  Nationi 
actually  holds,  and  not  that  which  the  Nation  ought  to  hold." — ^P.  212. 

**  A  National  Church  is  not  a  Church  of  the  parsons,  but  of  the  people ;  it 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  is  under  their  control ;  therefore  it  i» 
for  tiiem  to  decide  what  latitude  ought  to  be  aUowed  in  it." — ^P.  247. 

The  existing  connection  between  Church  and  State  in  England, which 

Mr.  Harwood  so  graphically,  and  we  think  correctly,  describes,  is  also 

one  which  he  heartily  approves.    In  fact,  so  deep  is  his  reverence  for 

a  National  Church,  and  so  thoroughly  is  he  convinced  of  the  duty  of 

the  State  to  have  one,  that  we  cannot  glean  one  sentence  from  his 

book  to  show  that  if  the  State  should  establish  Mormonism  to-morrow, 

he  would  not  hold  himself  bound  to  become  a  Mormon.     If  this  is 

thought  harsh,  let  another  quotation  or  two  prove  whether  we  are  very 

fer  wrong : — 

*'  But  doctrine  is  not  the  governing  principle  of  endowments  to  a  National 
Chiuroh.  He  who  endows  such  a  Church  is  really  making  over  so  much  to  the 
State,  to  be  used  by  it  for  religious  purposes.  He  may  hope  that  those 
purposes  will  include  the  prommgation  ox  certain  doctrines,  but  he  must 
naturally  expect  that  some  changes  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  time,  for  no 
endowments  can  be  held  absolutely  to  forbid  all  change.  The  oonditioii 
requisite  is  that  such  changes  shall  be  made  in  substantially  the  same  way  as 
they  would  have  been  made  at  the  time  the  donor  was  living,  that  is  by  the 
State.  Faith  is  kept  so  long  as  the  endowments  given  to  a  National  Church 
continue  to  be  used  oy  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  the  character  of 
such  religion  to  be  determined  by  the  State." — ^P.  177. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  Christ  is  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
Head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church;  a  faith  which- we  hold  in 
common  with  ahnost  all  Christendom; — for  even  the  Papal  Church 
professes  only  to  regard  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  With 
us  indeed  the  Headship  of  Christ  is  an  axiom  which  we  should  deem 
it  almost  superfluous  to  prove  and  profane  to  doubt.  But  those  who 
imagine  that  our  author  is  to  be  restrained  by  any  reverence  for  "  the 
crown  rights  of  Emmanuel "  from  pushing  his  arguments  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  have  mistaken  his  courage,  or  his  temerity.  Thus, 
for  instance,  after  defining  the  word  "  Church  "  as  meaning  either  a 
"  Spiritual  Brotherhood  of  those  who  hold  the  same  faith,"  or  "  -An 
outward  organization  for  religious  purposes,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
among  other  things,  "  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction  clearly 
before  the  mind,  for  one  of  the  objections  to  a  State  Church  is  thai 
Christ  alone  should  be  the  Head  of  His  Church,  wliich  is  quite  true 
when  the  word  is  used  in  the  first  sense,  but  manifestly  absurd  when 
it  is  used  in  the  second  sense." — ^P.  144. 
That  is  to  say,  the  supremacy  of  Christ  extends  to  the  aggregate  of 
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Christian  churches,  but  not  to  the  individuals.  Each  separate 
oiganization  is  a  sovereign  State,  owing  allegiance  to  no  authority  out- 
^de  of  itself.  Christ  is  Head  of  the  Church,  but  not  of  the  churches ! 
Of  course  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  logical  issue  of  Establish- 
ment We  have  always  maintained  that  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  was  treason  to  the  sovereignty  of  Christ ;  but  then  Churchmen 
liave  always  warmly  repelled  the  chaige  as  a  serious  impeachment  of 
their  position.  We  hardly  expected  to  find  it  distinctly  recognized 
and  quietly  accepted.  That  this  was  no  slip  of  Mr.  Harwood's  pen 
will  be  proved  by  another  reference  to  his  book ;  though  it  may  also 
prove  that  even  the  most  uncompromising  of  Erastians  is  a  little  in 
^oubt  whetlier  he  is  not  pushing  his  principles  too  far  when  he  denies 
the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  Head  of  the  Churches : — 

"  We  are  told  that  as  Christ  is  Head  of  His  Church  no  other  is  needed,  and 
-that  by  making  the  State  the  head  of  the  Church  we  commit  an  act  of  disloyalty 
'to  our  Master.  This  objection  arises  from  confusing  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  word  Church  with  its  organic.  Considering  the  Church  as  a  spiritual 
society,  Christ  is,  of  course,  the  head  of  each  Christian  Chorchy  or  rather  of 
•that  one  great  Church  of  which  all  such  Churches  are  merely  parts ;  but  to  say 
that  He  snould  be  the  managing  Head  of  all  Churches,  considered  merely  as 
temporary  orgamsations,  is  to  talk  nonsense  and  to  make  Christianity  ridiculous. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  we  need  no  political  government  because 
Christ  is  Head  of  the  world,  and  that  as  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life  we  may  give 
up  all  material  provision.  Indeed,  both  of  these  mistakes  have  firequently  been 
committed.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  men  under  Cromwell  fell  into  the  first,  and 
at  the  present  day  there  are  several  societies  in  America  and  England  founded 
upon  the  second.  The  national  principle  so  fully  recognises  that  Christ  is  Head 
of  the  Church,  that  it  objects  to  the  degradation  of  that  Headship  by  His  being 
expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  rest  of  the  body  as 
well." 

We  wonder  in  what  sense  Mr.  Harwood  can  call  any  organization 
a  Christian  Church  which  repudiates  the  supremacy  of  Christ.  He 
clearly  does  not  know,  or,  if  he  does,  he  has  strangely  ignored  the 
fact,  that  to  Protestant  Dissenters  at  least,  the  essential  idea  of  such 
a  Church  is  that  its  organization,  articles  of  faith,  and  methods  of 
action  are  adopted  with  entire  deference  to  Christ's  exclusive 
authority  over  its  polity  and  conduct  There  may  be  variations  of 
polity  and  procedure,  as  there  are  variations  in  our  interpretation  of 
the  Master  s  will ;  but  if  a  community  deliberately  ignore  the  Will, 
or  set  it  aside,  it  may  be  a  club  or  a  department  of  State,  but  it  is 
sheer  trifling  with  language  to  call  it  a  Christian  Church.  Mr. 
Harwood  wiU  reply  that  he  does  not  deny  that  Christ  is  in  some  sense 
Head  of  all  churches ;  but  this  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  unless  we 
totally  misunderstand  him,  he  carefully  strips  that  Headship  of  all  its 
meaning :  Christ  is  Head  of  the  Church,  but  not  Buler ;  He  is  King, 
but  not  Governor. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Chiu-chmen,  either  "  high  "  or  "  low,"  on 
their  champion.  *'  A  bull  in  a  china-shop  "  is  a  feeble  phrase  to  ex- 
press the  havoc  he  makes  of  their  most  cherished  beliefs. 

How  will  they  like  his  out-spoken  doctrine  (pp.  152-3)  that  the 
•clergy  are  and  ought  to  be  the  servants  of  the  State  ?    It  is  true,  of 
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course ;  "  For  in  no  other  way  can  we  hold  a  consistent  theory  of  a 

National  Church the  nation  resolves  to  have  aA 

organization  for  religions  purposes,  as  it  has  one  for  military  purposes^ 
and  it  lays  down  the  conditions  in  each  case  which  those  who  enter 
its  service  must  obey."  Quite  true ;  but  then  it  is  a  truth  about 
which  the  clergy  are  very  sensitive,  and  which  they  do  not  care  to  have 
openly  avowed  and  unceremoniously  thrust  upon  them.  And  itmusV 
be  terribly  galling  to  have  it  so  rudely  pushed  to  the  front  by  one  who 
comes  to  champion  their  cause ;  and  all  the  more  galling  because  it  is 
incontestably  true. 

On  the  question  of  Church  Discipline,  Mr.  Harwood  is  as  candid 
and  as  broad  as  on  any  other  part  of  his  theme.  There  ought  to  be 
no  such  thing.  Any  attempt  to  separate  between  the  godly  and  the 
ungodly  would  transform  the  church  into  a  private  sect  ''  In  a 
National  Church  there  is  no  '  in '  or  '  out,'  for,  as  named  before,  such 
a  church  is  merely  an  organization  for  religious  purposes."  If  "  the 
national  principle ''  encourages  nominal  Christianity,  that  is  a  matter 
of  small  account ;  for  "  if  large  numbers  of  the  population  are  no^r 
called  Christians  who  possess  no  religion  at  all,  it  does  not  follow 
that  harm  is  done.  For  we  must  remember  that  these  people  are 
presumed  to  be  actually  irreligious,  and  therefore  no  name  we  give 
them  makes  them  more  so  " ;  and  of  course  there  is  no  danger  that  by 
giving  them  the  name  and  the  status  of  Christians,  we  may  encourage 
them  in  a  fatal  self-delusion !  In  fact,  "  in  applying  the  term  Christian 
with  charitable  freedom,  there  is  chance  of  much  good.  The  Church 
prefers  to  call  people  according  to  what  they  should  be  rather  than 
according  to  what  some  of  them  actually  are;  thus  there  is  kept 
before  them  a  testimony  of  the  great  inheritance  to  which  they  are 
bom  and  a  reminder  of  their  duty  respecting  it."  Call  them  what 
they  demonstrably  are  not,  and  they  may  become  what  they  are  called. 
Therefore,  "  The  word  Church  should  be  used  very  mercifully,  so  that 
the  chances  of  its  influence  may  be  as  wide  as  possible." 

We  had  marked  several  other  features  of  Mr.  Harwood's  book  to 
which  we  intended  to  refer.  But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we 
reserve  their  consideration  for  anotlier  article. 

In  our  strictures  thus  far  we  trust  we  have  done  him  no  injustice. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fatal  possibility  of  misrepresenting  an  author 
even  by  quotations  from  his  work,  but  we  believe  we  have  escaped  a 
danger  against  which  we  have  tried  to  guard  ourselves.  Mr.  Har- 
wood specially  addresses  himself  to  those  who  object  to  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Of  these  he  thinks 
"  Dissenters  claim  the  most  attention,  as  it  is  from  them  the  Church 
has  most  to  fear,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  which  animates 
their  opposition.  And  no  candid  leader  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
this  spirit  has  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  been  as  the  salt  of 
English  history;  it  has  reformed  us  religiously,  socially,  and 
politically ;  to  it  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  single  cause 
for  what  has  been  manliest  in  our  national  achievements  and  for  what 
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is  now  shmliest  in  our  national  character ;  it  has  brought  us  safe  and 
hardy  out  of  many  dangers  in  the  past^  and  to  it  we  must  chiefly  look 
for  aEdvation  in  the  future."  With  this  passage  before  us  we  are 
constrained  to  ask  our  author  if  our  acceptance  of  his  teaching  would 
not  be  a  complete  renunciation  of  our  Puritanism  ?  He  will  permit 
us^  speaking  as  firankly  as  himself,  to  say  that  the  position  to  which 
he  invites  us  is  the  simple  negation  of  Christianity.  His  theory  of  a 
Christian  Church  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  Indeed  we  cannot  imagine 
why  he  should  call  it  Christian  at  all ;  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  it 
from  legalised  indifferentism.  Turn  the  question  as  we  may  it  is 
simply  a  demand  that  we  shall  hold  our  religious  faith  in  subordina- 
tion to  political  considerations ;  piety  must  wait  on  patriotism.  Con- 
senting to  this  we  must  be  traitors  to  conscience. 

That  a  Christian  Church  is  a  voluntary  association  of  avowed 
believers  on  the  TiOrd  Jesus  Christ;  that  in  such  an  association 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  and  Master ;  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
only  foundation  of  our  faith  and  rule  of  our  practice,  whether  as 
churches  or  as  individuals ;  that  none  have  right  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  but  those  who  give  credible  evidence  of  spiritual  life ; — 
these  are  fundamental  with  us.  Are  they  not  also  essential  charac- 
teristics of  "  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  "  ?  What  then  becomes  of  that 
"  salvation  in  the  future  "  when  we  have  destroyed  this  spirit,  to  which, 
on  Mr.  Harwood's  showing,  we  must  chiefly  look  ? 

We  admire  the  catholicity  of  his  spirit  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
ideal,  but  we  are  sorry  he  has  wasted  his  time  in  writing  a  book 
which  is  practically  worthless.  His  reasoning  can  have  no  weight 
except  with  those  who  have  lost  all  faith  in  religious  truth.  Con- 
scientious Nonconformists  will  be  unaffected  by  it,  for  it  ignores  their 
fundamental  beliefs.  There  is  no  common  standing-ground  between 
him  and  us.  We  start  from  different  premises,  pursue  different  aims, 
travel  on  different  lines,  and  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions ;  and,  as 
he  himself  acknowledges,  "  argument  is  impossible  when  there  are  no 
common  premises."  We  can  only  marvel  that  one  who  was  "  bred  and 
bom  among  Dissenters,  and  who  has  always  been  favoured  with  the- 
intimate  friendship  of  many  of  them,"  is  not  better  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  hold  their  religious  convictions  than  to 
suppose  that  they  could  be  influenced  by  a  plea  for  Erastianism.  Not 
until  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  conscience,  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  the  spirituality  of  religion,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Christ  can  we  pass  over  to  the  position  to  which  he 
invites  us,  and  unite  with  Erastians  in  forming  a  Church  that  shall  be 
"  truly  national,"  and  then  the  Church  so  formed  would  come  under 
his  own  scathing  but  righteous  censure ;  for  •'  an  Established  Church 
could  only  exist  on  such  a  basis  amongst  a  nation  falling  into  the 
decay  of  hypocrisy,  and  those  who  are  most  in  favour  of  the  national 
principle  would  be  the  first  to  reject  such  an  institution.  If  a  religion 
has  ceased  to  be  believed  in,  it  is  much  the  best  to  face  the  fact  boldly ; 
for  to  reclaim  an  institution  whose  spirit  is  gone  is  only  like  trying  to 
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persuade  ourselves  that  our  friends  are  not  dead  by  keeping  tiieir 
embalmed  corpses  by  us.  No  surer  method  can  be  adopted  to  loll  any 
life  there  may  still  be  left  in  religion  and  to  demoralise  the  nation 
than  the  keeping  up  of  an  EstabUshed  Church  which  rests  upon  a 
sham/'  G.  V.  Babkeb. 

Niton,  Isle  of  Wight. 


^raunb  i\t  Ingle* 


By  an  Old  Countby  Ministeb. 


VIII. 


JOHN  TRANSOME  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  Quinton.  The 
details  of  his  adventure  have  become  much  more  fully  known 
than  he  intended ;  and  it  turns  out  to  have  been,  as  it  was  sus- 
pected to  be  at  the  time,  a  far  more  serious  afifair  than  he  in  his 
modesty  represented.  Mr.  Hutton  witnessed  the  whole  affair  from 
the  cliffs,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  daring 
deeds  he  ever  saw,  and  thinks  Transome  can  only  have  been  saved 
from  drowning  by  a  miracle ;  not  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he  declares, 
would  he  endure  the  excitement  of  watching  such  a  scene  again. 
Transome  himself  so  far  confirms  this  as  to  confess  that  for  the  last 
himdred  yards  of  his  swim  he  had  scarcely  any  hope  of  being  able  to 
come  to  land,  while  his  heart  beat  with  fear  that  the  terror-struck 
man  he  was  trying  to  save  would  clutch  him  round  the  neck,  and  send 
them  to  the  bottom  together.  The  most  singular  result  of  the  whole 
piece  of  business  is  that  Mr.  Hutton  has  taken  to  attending  the  Baptist 
chapel.  Transome's  unpremeditated  act  of  self-foi^etful  heroism  seems 
to  have  charmed  him  out  of  his  objection  to  Nonconformity.  It  has 
not  escaped  public  attention,  you  may  be  sure ;  nothing  ever  does  in 
a  village.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  his  marriage  with  Buth  now, 
*'  everybody  says."  But  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Mr.  Hutton  is 
not  a  man  to  yield  too  many  points  at  once. 

Of  course,  what  was  on  everybod/s  lips  was  sure  to  be  talked  of, 
more  or  less,  around  the  ingle,  by  the  members  of  the  "  Ecclectic 
Club ;"  but  I  am  not  going  to  chronicle  mere  chit-chat  I  shall  take 
up  the  conversation  of  our  last  meeting  at  the  point  where  it  had 
undesignedly  swung  round  to  a  talk  about  some  difficulty  or  other  in 
a  neighbouring  church : — 

Mn.  Whedbrock, — ^The  truth  ii,  I  sappose,   that  no  church  is  without  a 
erooked  stick  in  the  Bhape  of  a  diBoontentea  or  troublesome  member. 
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Spdman, — ^Bttt  why  put  eaoh  a  man  in  office,  as  it  aeems  they  did  at 
IStrantonP 

TrariMme, — It  is  not  often  done.  ChuroheB  hare  g^enerally  a  sound  judgment 
on  questions  of  oharaoter  and  fitness  for  office ;  and  it  is  yery  seldom  they  elect 
to  office  a  man  who  does  not  commend  himself  as  a  priyate  member.  I  haye 
heard,  as,  I'm  sure,  we  all  haye,  plenty  of  hard  things  said  about  deacons,  and 
plenty  of  poor  jokes  perpetrated  at  their  expense  ;  out  my  own  conyiction  is 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  aeacons  constitute  the  cream  of  the  churches.  I  haye 
neyer  seen  but  one  marked  exoeption,  and  in  that  case  the  man  was  chosen  at 
the  yery  urgent  request  of  the  pastor,  against  the  sounder  opinion  of  the 
church.  Now  and  then,  as  must  nappen,  a  mistake  is  made,  and  the  wrong 
znan  appointed. 

Whtitbrook. — ^That  was  our  own  case  at  Quinton,  when  we  chose  Mr.  Jobson. 
He  had  been  for  seyeral  years  the  standing  difficulty  cf  the  church.  Fussy, 
meddlesome,  fond  of  pre-eminence,  and  full  of  self-conceit,  he  was  always 
critical  and  censorious.  At  church-meetings,  he  was  inyariably  the  chief 
speaker,  and  as  inyariably  in  opposition.  At  last  he  was  chosen  a  deacon, 
mainly,^  I  belieye,  because  the  church  hoped  that,  when  inyested  with  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  he  would  be  more  tractable.  It  was  a  great  mistake. 
The  appointment  only  fed  his  yanit^,  and  made  him  more  troublesome  than 
eyer.  He's  auieter  now,  because  he  is  rather  afraid  of  Mr.  Transome ;  but  his 
remoyal  would  be  no  loss. 

Traruome. — 0,  Jobson  is  not  particularly  troublesome  as  a  deacon.  He  is 
only  one  of  fiye,  and  the  other  four  are  too  strong  for  him.  He  has  learnt, 
too,  that  he  must  confine  his  criticisms  of  officiia  measures  to  the  deacons' 
meeting;  and,  altiioush  I  haye  no  doubt  he  sometimes  chafea  at  a  regulation 
which  uepriyes  him  of  opportunities  of  making  speeches  in  the  church,  he  is 
too  fond  of  office  to  risk  it  oy  yiolating  the  regulation. 

l^pelman, — ^What  is  that  ?    1  don't  think  I  quite  understand. 

TrafMome.— It  is  a  rule  with  us  that  no  question  shall  be  brought  before  a 
ohuroh-meetin^  which  has  not  been  previously  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the 
deacons  and  mmister;  and  that,  in  a  church-meeting,  no  deacon  shalfexpress 
his  dissent  from  a  course  recommended  by  a  majority  of  his  brother  deacons. 

Spelman. — And  suppose  they  arriye  at  a  decision  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
one  of  their  number  to  concur  P 

TrarMonM.— He  must  resign  his  office  before  he  can  express  his  non-concur- 
renoe  to  the  church.  But  such  a  case  will  rarely  happen.  AVith  re^rd  to  Mr. 
Jobson,  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  him  remoyed  from  the  supenntendency 
of  the  Sunday-school,  for  which  he  is  utterly  unfit  The  school  is  sufifexing 
fjrom  his  incapability. 

Mr$,  Whetlbrook, — ^Whom  would  you  put  in  his  place  P 

Tratuatne. — That  I  hardly  know.    I  expect  I  must  fill  it  myself  for  a  time. 

£befo?u»n. — But  I  bought  your  hands  were  already  fulL 

jTranfome.-— So  I  thought,  too.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  one's  hands 
are  fall. 

8j>dman, — ^For  some  people.  But  I  haye  a  notion  that  I  know  people,  eyen 
ministers,  whose  hands  are  miraculously  small,  and  their  power  of  com- 
plaining miraculously  large.  Still,  we  haye  a  number  of  men  who  do  a  great 
deal  of  work ;  in  town,  in  fact,  we  work  our  ministers  yery  much  too  hard. 

Wheelhrook.^Y[oTty  them  too  much  you  mean.  Those  who  think  that  a 
town  pastorate  is  more  laborious  than  a  country  one  know  not  much  about  it. 
I  know  something  of  both,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  for  real  hard  work  a 
minister  should  sdect  a  yillafte  in  preference  to  town. 

Trafi«>7n<.— Well,  the  truth  is  that  the  yillage  pastor  must  constantly  do, 
eingle-handed,  what  the  town  pastor  would  do  by  a  number  of  committees. 
He  is  alone,  and  must  depend  on  his  own  resources.  It  is  not  that  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done,  but  tiiat  there  is  only  one  to  do  it. 

Whetlhrook.^ln  town  there  is  more  of  wearing  excitement,  more  friction, 
more  social  dissipation,  more  unhealthy  publicity  and  superintendence  of 
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multiplied  agencies ;  in  all  of  whioh  there  may  be  as  muoh  worry  aa  work. 
In  the  Tillage  all  that  yields  to  the  burden  of  personal  labour.  If  ft  nun  i» 
willing  to  work,  and  inspires  confidence  in  his  judgment,  he  will  find  that  no 
one  will  move  and  nothing  go  on  without  his  personal  supervision.  He  must 
be  ready  to  eyery  good  work. 

Tranaome. — Neighbour  Smith  superintends  the  Sunday-school,  conducts 
prayer- meetings,  Bible  olassoR,  and  two  music  classes;  ana  during  winter  an 
English  history  class  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  which  he  is  secretary  and 
motive  power.  He  is  secretary  for  the  British  school,  and  last  week  he  pre- 
pared plans  and  specifications  for  the  re-buildine  of  the  schoolroom,  aaving  th& 
managers  at  least  twenty  pounds  in  architect's  lees. 

Sjpdman, — And  all  that,  I  suppose,  is  intended  for  my  benefit  ?  Ver^  much 
obbged,  I  am  sure.  Henceforth  I  will  try  to  believe  that  country  ministers 
are  the  most  hard-working  men  in  the  world.  Are  Smiths  rather  numerous 
among  country  ministers  ?    It  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  of  course. 

Mrs,  IVJieelbrook. — If  you  can  take  the  Sunday-school  in  hand,  I  think  it  is 
desirable.  Mr.  Jobeon  is  well-meaning,  but  he  does  not  inspire  public  con- 
fidence, and,  consequently,  cannot  collect  efficient  teachers  round  himself. 

Spelman, — K  I'm  not  mistaken,  Sunday-schools,  as  hitherto  conducted,  are 
worn-out  institutions.  You  may  give  them  a  spurt,  or  galvanize  them  into  a 
spasmodic  life,  but  their  day  is  over. 

Tran.8ome, — An  oyer-hasty  conclusion.  The  Sunday-school  system  is  too 
powerful  an  instrument  to  be  abandoned.  If  it  were  given  up  by  the  Church 
to-day,  it  would  be  instantly  adopted  by  the  agents  of  unbelief. 

Spelman.'-Oi  course,  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it;  but  from  what 
little  I  do  know,  I  judge  that  it  is  but  ill  adapted  to  the  times.  I  question  if 
it  has  at  all  kept  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  country.  The  day- 
school  is  no  longer  what  it  was  when  the  Sunday-school  was  begun.  Few 
could  read  and  write,  and  the  Sunday-school  did  the  work  of  the  day-school  by 
giving  to  m^titudes  the  elements  of  a  secular  education.  In  such  cases  the 
qualifications  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  were  quite  of  a  dififerent  kind  from 
what  they  ought  to  be  now.  Spiritual  life  was  a  subordinate  matter.  Ability 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  was  indispensable,  and  the  man  who  pos- 
seeeed  it  had  to  be  taken  for  the  duty  of  teaching,  irrespective  of  religions 
character. 

Wheelhrooh. — ^Excuse  me  a  moment.  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
sir ;  but  it  strikes  me  we  are  getting  into  a  long  question,  and  a  vastly  important 
one.  I  should  like  to  have  it  throughly  discussed.  Mr.  Spelman,  I  think, 
has  some  decided  opinions  on  it ;  and  if  he  will  consent  to  throw  them  together 
in  a  short  paper,  I  will  invite  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and  the  teachers,  to 
discuss  the  questions  raised.    What  think  you  ? 

Tramome, — I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  I  know  Spelman's  opinions  pretty 
well.  They  are  rather  '*  advanced,"  and  he  is  disposed  to  be  hard  with  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  I  am  afraid  his  own  scheme  is  impracticable,  too,  but 
only  good  could  come  of  its  discussion. 

Mrs,  Wheelbrook. — ^We  will  make  a  pleasant  party  of  it.  Mr.  Transome  shali 
send  out  the  invitations,  and  I  will  have  tea  prepared  in  the  long  room. 

Wheelhrook.^A  capital  idea.  Let  the  meeting  oe  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr» 
Transome  will  inform  those  who  are  invited  what  is  the  special  object  of  the 
meeting.  But  does  Mr.  Spelman  agree  to  accept  the  part  we  are  so  uncere- 
moniously assigning  him  f 

Spelman, — What  must  be,  must.  But  Transome  may  find  that  his  Sunday* 
school  teachers  don't  quite  relish  my  opinions. 

Transome, — Medicine  is  rareljr  toothsome,  but  often  beneficial.  Never  mind, 
a  if?ry  face,  if  you  cure  your  patient. 
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By  the  Eev.  C.  M.  Birbell. 


WILLIAM  WATKLN"  EVANS  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1802,  of  parents  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  give  to  him  and  their  other  children  a 
sound  Christian  education. 

After  leaving  school,  and  passing  through  a  course  of  special 
training  in  London,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  in  Liver- 
pool, at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  At  this  time  he  was  nominally  a 
Churchman,  and  attended  the  ministry  of  the  first  evangelical  clergy- 
man who  preached  statedly  in  that  town,  and  for  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  whom  the  people  were  indebted  to  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
the  mother  of  the  ex-Premier  of  that  name.  Young  Evans  became 
thoughtful  under  the  responsibilities  of  his  work;  and  the  early 
instructions  of  his  mother,  called  into  action  by  that  and  a  variety  of 
other  favouring  circumstances,  were  blessed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
the  renewal  of  his  heart.  Under  the  direction  of  a  cleigyman,  who  took 
much  interest  in  him,  he  began  to  shape  his  studies  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  his  mind  becoming  exer- 
cised upon  the  question  of  baptism,  he  was  thrown  upon  a  course  of 
investigation  which  ended  in  his  baptism,  as  a  believer,  by  the  hands- 
of  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Saimders,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Byrom 
Street  Chapel.  Soon  after  his  tmion  to  the  church,  his  pastor  and 
other  friends  urged  him  to  proceed,  for  ministerial  study,  to  Bristol 
College ;  but  he  had  become  so  much  interested  in  his  work  as  a 
teacher  of  the  young,  in  which  his  forte  really  lay,  that  he  declined 
the  proposal.  He  had  a  high  conception  of  this  office ;  and  he  gave 
himself  to  its  duties  with  so  much  spirit  during  the  section  of  his  life 
extending  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  as  to  attain  to- 
a  signal  amount  of  usefulness.  Many  young  men  owed  to  him,  not 
only  a  thoroughly-good  education,  but  that  upward  direction  of  their 
lives  which  issued  in  permanent  Christian  excellence. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Evans's  interest  had  been  deepening  in  the 
missionary  enterprise ;  and  it  did  not  surprise  his  friends  that,  wheui 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  proposed  to  provide  an  assistant  in  the 
secretariat  to  the  Bev.  John  Dyer,  he  should  apply  for  that  position. 
His  application  was  enteitained,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  office. 
That,  however,  proved  but  a  step  to  a  still  closer  connection  with  the 
Mission ;  for  when,  two  years  afterwards,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Fearce 
returned  from  India,  to  make  a  strenuous  appeal  for  ten  more  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  were  both  moved  by  his  representa- 
tions, and,  after  much  consideration,  offered  themselves,  and  were- 
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accepted  for  Eastern  labour.  They  had  settled  at  Hackney,  and 
become  members  of  the  church  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Cox ;  and  there,  accordingly,  an  ordination  service  was  held, 
which  included,  besides  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  John  Parsons  and  Mr.  (jeorge 
Small  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  farewell  service  at  Pem- 
broke Chapel,  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  had  long  been 
known  and  loved.  The  missionary  party  embarked  in  the  JessU 
Logan,  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  reached  their  destination  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1840. 

They  received  a  cheering  welcome  fix)m  all  the  missionaries  on  the 
spot,  but  shortly  afterwaids  were  grieved  by  tidings  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pearce,  whose  ardent  entreaties  on  behalf  of  the  heathen 
millions  of  India  had  called  them  to  the  field.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
fitting  close  to  a  life  of  great  devotedness,  and  an  incident  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  those  whom  he  had  sent  into  his  vacated  place  with 
a  sacred  purpose  to  labour  in  his  spirit  for  Christ 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  institutions  founded  by  the  zeal  of 
the  Serampore  missionaries  was  what  is  entitled  the  "  Benevolent 
InstitutioiL"  It  is,  in  fact,  a  school  for  imparting,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language,  a  good  elementary  education  to  the  children 
of  native  Christians,  and,  indeed,  of  parents  of  all  creeds  and  races. 
The  support  arises  mainly  from  public  subscriptions ;  but,  being  under 
missionary  management,  the  education,  without  being  denominational, 
is  thoroughly  ChristiaiL  The  maintenance  of  this  institution  in  a 
vigorous  condition  being  deemed  an  object  of  great  importance,  and 
Mr.  Evans  having  had  experience  in  tuition,  he  was  requested  to  act 
as  its  superintendent  Upon  this  congenial  undertaking  he  entered 
with  great  eneigy,  adding  to  its  exhausting  duties  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Lai  Bazaar  Church,  taking  his  turn  with  others  in  preaching  in 
the  Seamen's  Chapel,  and  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  Bengali 
and  Hindustani. 

The  year  1844  was  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  one  in  Calcutta,  and 
many  natives,  as  well  as  Europeans,  were  swept  away.  The  missionary 
staff,  happily,  remained  unbroken  to  its  close ;  but,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  following,  Mr.  Evans  was  called  to  follow  to  the  grave  his 
beloved  wife,  who  had  not  only  sustained  him  in  his  own  work,  but 
had  thrown  her  personal  exertions  with  great  fervoxur  into  the  female 
department  of  the  iostitutiony  producing,  as  it  proved,  a  deep  impres- 
sion within  the  missionary  circles  of  our  own  and  other  denominatioiis 
in  Calcutta,  by  her  engaging  marmers  and  truly  Christian  spirit  Mrs. 
Evans  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  and  a  member  of  a  family  well 
known  among  our  churches,  having  been  a  sister  of  the  late  Bev. 
Joseph  Baynes,  of  WellingtoiL  Two  other  sisters,  of  kindred  spirit, 
accompanied  her  to  India,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Society  for 
promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East,"  one  of  whom  died  liter  a 
short  servifift^ABd  the  otiier  becoming  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  John  Parsons, 
of>^ 

had  previously  been  much  reduced  by  fever,  was 
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overwhelmed  by  this  domestic  sorrow ;  and,  on  peremptory  medical 
advice,  sought  restoration  by  a  voyage  to  England.  He  arrived  just  in 
time  to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  Exeter  Hall,  in 
the  year  1846 ;  and  then  retired  to  the  Channel  Islands,  in  the  hope 
of  such  recovery  as  would  warrant  his  return  to  India.  But  this  hope 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish ;  and,  after  trying  his  powers  by  a  short 
period  of  pastoral  labour  in  Devon,  he  was  called  to  the  important 
position  of  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  Town 
Mission.  The  missionaries,  who  at  first  numbered  only  four,  increased 
until  he  had  a  staff  of  ten  under  his  direction.  The  work  accorded 
with  his  tastes  and  habits,  and,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  looked  back 
with  gratitude  to  the  seven  years  which  he  spent  in  diffusing,  both 
personally  and  through  a  like-minded  brotherhood,  the  blessed  Gospel 
among  the  poor  and  suffering  of  his  own  land. 

BQs  sympathies,  however,  were  still  warmly  with  his  brethren  in 
the  high  places  of  heathenism.  He  had  tasted  their  sorrows,  and 
carried  away  with  him  a  profound  impression  both  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  glory  of  their  enterprise.  He  hailed,  therefore,  everything 
which  brought  him  nearer  to  them  and  enabled  him  by  correspondence 
and  personal  exertion  to  give  them  help.  It  was  this  sentiment  which 
led  him  at  once  to  respond  to  an  invitation  to  become  the  travelling 
agent,  and  eventually  the  secretary,  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society. 
Upon  this  engagement  he  entered  in  1856,  and  for  the  succeeding 
eleven  years  of  his  active  life  he  pursued  its  duties  with  his  whole 
heart. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  completed  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  the  Indian  assaults  on  his  constitution,  which  he  had  never 
quite  overcome,  began  to  teU  with  increasing  power,  and  to  point  to 
the  necessity  of  his  retirement.  It  was,  happily,  practicable  for  him 
to  yield  compliance  without  inconvenience  to  himself  or  to  others, 
for  a  small  patrimony,  managed  with  economy,  enabled  him  to  meet 
his  moderate  and  simple  wants. 

It  might  have  been  stated  earlier  in  this  brief  sketch,  that  after 
having  remained  a  widower  for  three  years,  it  was  Mr.  Evans's  happi- 
ness to  find,  where  he  had  found  the  first,  another  partner  of  similar 
character  and  spirit.  This  union  contributed  largely  to  the  usefulness 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his  life  which  was  spent  in 
England  after  his  return  from  India,  and  imparted  to  hira  support 
and  consolation  during  the  decay  and  suffering  of  his  last  days.  Those 
days  were  spent  at  Waterloo,  a  pleasant  suburb  of  Liverpool,  lying 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mersey  near  the  sea.  It  was  his  delight,  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  to  take  part  in  the  devotional  and  other  services 
of  the  various  nonconforming  congregations  near  him,  ydtli  whose 
ministers  he  lived  on  the  most  fraternal  terms;  for,  although 
decidedly  attached  to  his  own  denomination,  he  had  too  much  of  the 
missionary  temperament  not  to  be  unfeignedly  Catholic. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  present  year  he  was  a 
great  sufferer,  often  clasping^  his  hands  in  pain,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes 
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to  heaven  in  fervent  petitions  for  patienca  This  gift,  together  wiUi 
such  revelations  of  redeeming  love  as  served  to  keep  his  soul  as  in  a 
garrison  of  peace,  was  mercifully  granted  to  him.  He  seemed  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  saw  him  during  this  trying  struggle,  eagerly 
to  grasp  the  cross,  and  to  press  all  its  blessings  to  his  heart ;  so  that 
his  life  ended,  as  it  had  been  maintained,  in  true  fellowship  with  his 
Lord.  It  was  when  he  had  reached  his  seventy-fourth  year  that  there 
-came  the  full  answer  to  the  following  prayer,  found  among  his  papers, 
and  apparently  written  a  good  many  years  ago : — 

"  The  Loixl  has  greatly  honoured  me  during  the  whole  of  my  life. 
He  has  helped,  instructed,  guided,  guarded,  and  blessed  me ;  and  my 
earnest  prayer  is  that  to  my  latest  breath  I  may  be  employed  in  His 
blessed  work — ^may  be  privileged  with  a  serene  evening  of  life  and  a 
peaceful  and  tranquil  death,  to  be  at  length  received  of  Him  whom  I 
have  so  imperfectly,  yet  earnestly,  served  in  the  Gk^spel,  to  everlasting 
mansions  of  blessedness  and  joy.  The  Lord  grant  this  for  Jesus 
<Jhrist's  sake !    Amen." 


V. 
"SAVED  BY  HOPE< 
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"  For  we  are  saved  by  hope :  but  hope  that  Ib  seen  is  not  hope :   for  what  a 
man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  nope  for  ?  " — Bohaks  viii.  24. 


THE  description  of  human  nature  given  in  the  context  of  these 
words  must  appeal  powerfully  to  every  thoughtful  man,  and 
call  forth  a  sympathetic  and  plaintive  response,  for  we  recognise 
in  it  a  faithful  porbtiiture  of  our  own  condition,  and  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  corroborate  from  experience  all  that  it  asserts.  The  doctrine 
of  the  fall  is  not  in  one  view  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  Bible. 
Whilst  we  there  see  most  clearly  its  inmost  significance  and  its  results 
on  the  destiny  of  our  race,  the  fact  itself  could  scarcely  escape 
observation.  Even  among  the  ancient  heathen,  it  was  in  one  form  or 
another  distinctly  recognised.  There  were  numberless  traditions 
testifying  of  a  happier  and  nobler  past,  a  golden  age  which  had  since 
degenerated  into  a  brass  or  iron  age.  Amid  the  prevailing  vice  and 
misery  there  glimmered,  few  and  faint,  streaks  of*  a  glory  which  hod 
now  vanished.  Nowhere  did  God  leave  Himself  without  witness  of 
a  primal  perfection  and  of  a  subsequent  lapsing  £rom  that  perfection  ? 
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The  human  heart  could  not  rid  itself  of  reminiscences  which  pointed 
back  to  a  fellowship  with  God  no  longer  enjoyed.  The  eye  rested 
everywhere  on  signs  of  disorder.  The  harmony  of  creation  was 
plainly  disturbed^  its  music  was  interrupted  and  broken  by  the  jarring 
notes  and  the  harsh  discords  of  sin.  Among  the  heathen,  not  less 
than  among  the  Jews,  it  was  felt  that ''  the  creature  was  made  subject 
to  vanity ;  "  that  men  are  in  "the  bondage  of  corruption,"  and  that 
deliverance  sent  from  heaven  is  sorely  needed. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  among  ourselves  also  the  feelings 
described  in  these  verses  are  shared  not  only  by  those  who  have 
received  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  by  those  too  who  neglect  and  reject 
it  They  are  interwoven  with  the  experience  of  all,  though  realized 
more  largely  and  intensely  in  the  experience  of  Christians.  Leave  out 
^f  account  the  fall,  and  man  must  be  to  himself  an  inexplicable  riddle. 
The  contrasts  that  are  in  him ;  the  signs  of  greatness  opposed  by  his 
•equally  evident  littleness ;  the  thirsting  after  knowledge  whilst  yet  he 
is  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity  ;  his  high  conceptions  of  duty  so 
imperfectly  fulfilled ;  his  lofty  aspirations  ingloriously  subjected  to  the 
power  of  sense;  the  consciousness  of  a  commanding  will,  often 
fettered  and  helpless,  so  that  he  is  the  prey  of  all  things ;  his  yearn- 
ings after  rest  and  happiness,  yet  no  rest  or  satisfaction  ensuing ;  his 
instincts  of  immortality  overpowered  and  well-nigh  crushed  by  the 
pleasures  and  anxieties  of  the  present — all  these  are  unmistakeable 
indications  that  things  are  sadly  out  of  order,  that  the  true  sphere  of 
our  life  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  we  have  broken  ourselves 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  the  law  which  alone  can  direct  and  bless 
us.  All  men  feel  this  more  or  less.  In  many  the  feeling  is  vague 
and  misunderstood,  in  others  it  is  slighted  and  opposed.  It  is  utterly 
absent  from  none.  There  come  to  every  man  in  his  calmer  moments, 
glimpses  of  a  better  life  than  his  present.  He  is  haunted  by  dim  and 
•confused  recollections  of  a  worthier  past,  a  dreamy  mystic  remem- 
brance of  what  is  now  no  more.  He  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself,  nor  fail  to  see  that  the  mystery  which  out- 
wardly surrounds  him  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  darker  mystery  within. 

This  feeling  is  at  once  deepened  and  interpreted  by  our  contact  with 
dhrist.  In  the  holiness  of  which  the  divine  law  is  the  expression, 
and  yet  more  thoroughly  in  the  character  of  Christ,  we  recognise  the 
Jost  %deal  of  our  Tiature.  That  which  is  in  Him  should  also  have  been 
in  us.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  excellence  which  we  have  dis- 
owned— the  truth,  the  righteousness,  and  the  love  we  basely  ignored ; 
:and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  image  of  God  as  it  appears  in 
ELim,  without  having  forced  on  us  the  conviction  that  as  He  is,  so 
should  we  be.  We  discern  in  Christ  the  true  type  of  our  manhood. 
Our  sympathies  and  affections,  freed  from  the  perverted  bondage  of 
self-mU,  turn  the  current  of  our  being  unto  Him,  and  find  in  the 
imitation  of  His  example  their  most  congenial  activity.  The  secret  of 
the  world's  unrest  and  discontent  is  clearly  disclosed  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  explains  the  origin  and  meaning  of  those 
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vague  reminiscences,  and  visions  of  superior  excellence  which  never 
cease  entirely  to  haunt  us.  For  He  is  the  perfect  man,  the  type  and 
standard  of  all  true  character. 

Moreover,  we  not  only  recognise  in  Christ  the  ideal  of  our  nature^ 
but  in  our  better  moments  wish  for  conformity  unio  Him.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  degradation  into  which  we  have  fallen  without  r^ret. 
We  experience  a  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  when  we  think  of  the 
purity,  the  benevolence,  the  devotedness  to  God  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  His  character  and  which  should  have  illumined  ours.  A 
man  of  sensitive  mind  cannot  fail  to  reproach  himself  for  having  sunk 
so  far  below  the  level  of  his  nature.  The  conscience  brands  our  defec- 
tion as  ignominious,  and  utters  the  stem  verdict  of  its  condemnatioii. 
Our  sorrow  is  not  that  of  the  unfortunate  fix)m  whose  hands  his 
ancestral  possessions  have  been  wrested  by  foice;  but  rather  the 
bitter  regret  of  the  profligate,  who  has  wasted  his  patrimony,  alienated 
one  part  of  his  inheritance  after  another  to  gratify  him  in  his  career  of 
vice,  and  gambled  away  the  last  fraction  of  his  wealth.  The  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  renders  men  miserable,  and  should  of  itself  become 
a  powerful  incentive  to  "  newness  of  life."  And  there  are  none  surely 
to  whom  there  do  not  sometimes  come  desires  after  a  nobler  and 
manlier  mode  of  life,  who  do  not  feel  some  promptings  to  rise  in 
heroic  revolt  against  the  despotism  of  evil,  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of 
false  and  pernicious  habit,  and  to  aspire  with  all  the  energy  of  th^ 
nature  after  "  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God."  They  must 
be  tame  and  mean-spirited,  indeed,  who  feel  no  incentives  impelling 
them  towards  God  and  heaven,  and  are  so  steeped  in  sin  as  to  have 
no  monitions  of  a  diviner  call  or  no  wish  to  obey  it.  The  pmify  of 
the  Christian  life  may  be  too  severe,  the  atmosphere  of  holiness  may 
be  too  strong  and  bracing  for  our  enervated  spirits  to  breatha  The 
process  of  reformation  may  be  too  self-denying  and  protracted  to 
be  relished  by  our  languid  and  enfeebled  powers.  Yet  we  must  wish 
that  Christ's  life  were  ours.  Tou  might  as  well  expect  a  lion,  the  free 
and  kingly  roamer  of  the  forest,  to  be  content  in  chains,  or  the  eagle, 
of  bold  and  lofty  flight,  to  feel  at  home  in  a  narrow  cage,  as  expect 
man,  the  child  of  God,  with  his  reason,  his  conscience,  his  spiritual 
affections,  and  his  instincts  of  immortality,  to  be  truly  satisfied  with 
the  earthly  and  the  transient,  or  truly  at  rest  apart  from  the  infinite 
and  eternal  God.  Nov  is  he  so.  In  his  ideas  of  moral  obligation,  his 
admiration  of  goodness,  his  regret  at  lost  opportunities  and  wasted 
powers ;  in  the  dependence  of  his  affections — "  the  unsufficingness  of 
self  for  self;'*  in  his  passionate  longings  after  an  unattained  good,  his 
fears  as  to  the  future,  and  in  various  other  signs,  we  see  not  only  the 
wrecks  of  Paradise,  but  unconscious  and  misunderstood  yearnings  for 
God,  for  reconciliation,  communion,  and  Mendship  with  Him. 

To  reach  this  condition  has  been  the  highest  aim  of  every  noble  spirU, 
nor  can  we  fuUy  estimate  the  toil  and  energy  which  have  been 
expended  upon  it.  Before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  the  efforts  of  the 
strongest  were  marked  by  failure.    Their  perceptions  of  the  b^utiful. 
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the  becoming,  and  the  right  were  scarcely  keener  than  their  sense  of 
insufficiency  to  fulfil  them.  Philosophy  was  powerless  to  lead  men 
to  God.  Her  sons  and  champions,  with  all  their  genius  and  culture, 
enraptured  as  they  often  were  with  her  magnificent  visions,  no  less 
than  the  uneducated  multitude,  were  proofs  of  her  inadequacy.  There 
as  a  deep  undertone  of  sadness  in  their  writings,  a  plaintive  yearning 
for  that  which  could  not  be  found  for  emancipation  from  evil  and 
redemption  such  as  we  have  in  Christ,  nor  is  it  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  highest  heathen  philosophy  was  "  a  sigh  for  Christ."  All  its 
plans  were  defeated,  and  had  not  He  appeared  there  would  have  been 
-established  a  universal  dominion  of  fear  and  despair. 

In  Christ,  however,  we  are  saved.  He  enables  us  to  regain,  as  well 
to  recognise,  the  ideal  of  our  nature,  and  effects  a  thorough  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  world.  Christ  "makes  aU  things  new." 
Under  the  inspiration  of  His  Gospel  we  may  conquer  the  force  of 
-evil  within  and  around  us,  and  become  "  new  creatures."  He  brings 
to  us  in  God's  name  a  message  of  forgiveness ;  the  guilt  of  our  past 
life  is  cancelled,  and  we  are  at  once  placed  on  a  high  vantage  ground. 
Our  efforts  have  to  be  directed,  not  to  the  propitiation  of  an  incensed 
Deity,  not  to  the  making  of  an  atonement,  but  rather  taking  Christ's 
sacrifice  as  ours ;  we  are  to  work/rom  it  for  the  entu'e  sanctification  of 
our  nature  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  they  who  in  good  faith 
surrender  themselves  to  the  spiritual  power  of  Christ  as  a  Eedeemer, 
become  increasingly  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death, 
strengthened  in  their  attachment  to  every  form  of  goodness,  and  con- 
formed in  heart  and  life  to  the  perfect  image  of  God.  As  disciples  of 
Jesus  we  are  brought  into  a  state  of  present  communion  with  God. 
made  "  partakers  of  the  divine  holiness,"  and  led  to  anticipate,  as  the 
consummation  of  our  career,  the  immortal  glory  of  heaven. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  imrpose  of  oVjT  Christian 
life  is  neoer  fnlly  accomplished  on  earth.  Our  salvation  is  not  perfected. 
The  process  of  renewal  is  severe  and  protracted.  The  force  of  old 
habits  is  not  easily  or  at  once  overcome,  neither  are  new  and  holier 
habits  easily  and  at  once  acquired.  Progress  can  be  ensured  only  by 
•earnest  and  continuous  effort.  We  must  struggle  our  way  to  victory. 
Indolence,  passion,  pride,  obstruct  our  course,  and  must  be  manfully 
resisted.  We  shall  require  to  sacrifice  self  that  God  may  be  all  in 
aU.  And  when  we  have  done  our  utmost  we  shall  feel  that  but  little 
has  been  accomplished.  We  may  be  surprised  years  hence  to  find 
that  our  attainments  are  so  scanty  that  sin  has  still  a  subtle  hold 
upon  us,  and  that  we  have  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  In  respect 
to  our  enjoyment,  also,  there  is  the  same  incompleteness.  We  do  not 
attain  entire  rest  and  happiness.  The  Gospel  does  not  invariably 
bring  to  us  the  delight  we  anticipated,  and  notwithstanding  its 
manifold  consolations,  we  are  frequently  disquieted,  unresigned,  and 
thirsting  for  something  more.  We  would  not,  indeed,  turn  from 
Christ  unto  another.  "  For  His  sake  we  count  all  things  as  loss.** 
:Still  it  remains  true  that  we  have  not  perfect  and  unremitting  joy. 

26 
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The  case  would,  doubtless,  be  different  weie  our  holiness  entire  ani 
our  spiritual  capacities  thoroughly  purified.  But  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  it,  our  experience  is  as  we  have  stated. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  still  subject  to  various  outward  evils. 
Sorrow  is  an  essential  part  of  our  heritage.  Trial  of  a  thousand  kinds 
has  to  be  endured.  Death  still  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  no  man  can 
elude  his  grasp.  We  are,  therefore,  very  far  from  having  reached  the 
ideal  state  of  our  nature ;  and  although  we  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  "  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  bodies." 

Hence  it  also  follows  that  we  are  saved  by  Jiqpe,  t.&,  not  by  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  Christian  reward  and  inheritance,  but  by 
the  assurance  of  final  possession.  We  were  first  led  to  trust  in 
Christ  by  our  expectation  of  receiving  from  Him  whatever  spiritual 
blessing  we  might  need.  Every  new  disciple  sees  plainly  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  he  can  receive  into  his  heart  all  the  purity 
and  peace  and  gladness  which  flow  from  union  with  the  Saviour ;. 
but  there  is  given  to  him  an  earnest  of  these  blessings,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  attracted  towards  the  Saviour,  and  is  thenceforward  devoted 
to  His  service.  And  as  we  are  first  drawn  towards  Christ  by  hope,, 
so  in  like  manner  are  we  kept  near  to  Him.  Things  are  not  altogether 
as  we  wish  them  to  be,  but  we  are  preserved  from  disappointment 
and  despair,  by  the  conviction  that  they  ultimately  will  be — that  they 
are  already  advancing  towards  a  glorious  consummation,  when  the- 
largest  aspirations  of  our  hearts  shall  be  fulfilled.  We  have  been 
taught  not  to  expect  perfection  of  any  kind  on  earth ;  but  He  who 
cannot  He,  and  whose  word  cannot  fail,  has  assured  us  that  there 
shall  be  perfection  of  every  kind  in  heaven;  that  even  this  sinful 
world  shall  be  renovated,  for  "  there  shall  be  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness";  there  shall  be  a  sinless^ 
sorrowless  world — a  world  in  which  universal  peace  and  harmony 
shaU  prevail,  whose  myriad  sons  shall  be  all  reconciled  to  Gtxi  and  to 
one  another,  their  heaits  united  in  eternal  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and 
their  voices  proclaiming  the  highest  praise  to  the  great  "  Lord  of  all." 

The  conviction  that  this  is  "  the  one  far-off  divine  event,  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves,"  prevents  our  despondency,  produces- 
resignation  to  what  would  otherwise  be  intolerable,  and  breadies  into 
us  a  spirit  of  patience  and  perseverance  amid  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  encounter.  Faith,  by  its  prospective  glances,  makes  the  distant 
near,  and  brings  the  power  of  the  future  to  elevate  and  glorify  the 
present.  We  realise  so  much  of  our  final  blessedness  that  in  its 
pursuit  we  willingly  endure  toil,  hardship,  and  loss,  and  when  our 
hearts  begin  to  droop  and  our  steps  to  flag,  the  thought  of  heaven 
inspires  us  with  new  animation  and  vigour ;  lassitude  and  weariness 
are  overcome,  the  seductive  influences  of  the  world  are  spoiled  of 
their  power,  and,  "forgetting  those  things  which  are  belund,  and 
reaching  forth  imto  those  things  which  are  before,  we  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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Where  theie  is  no  anticipation  of  the  future,  no  inspiring  hope,  there 
-will  be  a  tame  and  ignoble  contentment  with  the  present,  a  forgetfal- 
ness  of  our  glorious  destiny,  and  an  absorption  in  inferior  things. 
But  the  entertainment  of  a  ''living  hope"  destroys  our  self-com« 
placency,  and  keeps  before  the  mind  a  Ugher  life  than  our  present 
and  a  brighter  world  than  we  see.  We  cannot  rest  while  our  work  is 
being  neglected,  nor  turn  aside  fix)m  our  path  for  the  sake  of 
transitory  delights,  and  to  the  peril  of  all  that  we  prize  beyond 
esteem.  Ever  must  we  be  attracted  onwards  by  the  words, "  It  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure." 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  youthful  period  of  life  is  the  most 
hopeful.  There  is  a  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  then  which  is  gene- 
rally lacking  in  our  later  years.  It  seems  as  if  "  Nature  then  put 
forth  her  power  "  to  lure  us  from  the  dull  and  commonplace  level  on 
which  the  multitudes  have  toiled  and  drudged  so  miserably,  that  we 
may  undertake  a  more  heroic  enterprise,  pursue  a  loftier  calling,  and 
attain  a  grander  reward.  Who  has  not  felt  his  heart  thrill  with 
some  glowing  expectations,  and  to  whose  eyes  has  not  the  future  been 
gilded  with  bright  and  golden  hues  ?  There  is,  however,  in  our 
youthful  aspirations  a  large  amount  of  romance — ^an  excusable 
extravagance  which  advancing  years  quickly  remove.  There  comes  a 
change.  We  pass  from  the  shady  bowers  and  enchanted  walks  of 
dreamland  to  the  steep  and  rugged  paths  of  actual  life.  Instead  of 
sporting  like  children  on  a  meadow,  we  must  toil  as  men,  grappling 
with  the  realities  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  responsible  b^gs. 
The  splendours  of  our  youth-vision,  obscured  by  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  manhood,  vanish  one  by  one  from  our  sight,  as  if  to  rebuke 
our  ambition  and  bid  us  be  content  with  lowlier  things. 

There  is  much  to  effect  this  reversal  Thus,  e.^.,  we  ourselves  are 
not  what  we  imagined.  Our  power  is  not  by  any  means  commen- 
surate with  our  desires,  neither  are  our  desires  so  pure  and  lofty  as 
they  should  be.  We  cannot  accomplish  what  we  would,  neither  can 
we  "  wiU"  what  we  should  accomplish.  It  is  easier  to  resolve  than 
to  fulfil;  to  form  plans  than  to  execute  them.  Our  purposes  are  often 
thwarted  by  our  lack  of  wisdom  and  energy,  by  the  fickleness  of  our 
inclination,  and  the  loss  of  our  zeaL  In  youth  we  are  apt  to  over- 
estimate our  character  and  abilities,  and  to  regard  as  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  which  is  far  beyond  it  After  we  have  made 
practical  trial  of  ourselves,  we  find  that  we  are  neither  so  virtuous 
nor  so  strong  as  we  imagined,  and  on  this  accoimt  many  of  our 
expectations  fail.  Again,  our  circumstances  seem  to  be  against  us 
We  are  not  masters  of  our  time,  but  must  devote  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  our  sustenance.  We  cannot  enjoy  perpetual  freedom,  but  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  various  influences  which  rule  us  as  with  a 
ruthless  tyranny.    Temptations  to  indolence  and  indulgence  every- 
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where  abound ;  and  if  pleasure  enervates,  care  distracts.  "We  have 
often  no  time  and  are  often  too  wearied  to  attend  to  the  things  we 
would,  and  have  to  sink  perforce  to  a  lower  plane  of  life  thaii  we 
aspire  to  range.  We  started  on  our  course  with  high-minded  designs, 
hut  they  have  been  crushed  by  contact  with  the  cruel  world.  The 
edifice  we  sketched  was  admirable  in  its  outline — a  model  of  grace- 
fulness and  strength — ^but  it  seems  incapable  of  completion,  and  we 
have  reluctantly  abandoned  its  construction.  How  many  for  this 
reason  lose  their  early  enthusiasm  and  surrender  themselves  to 
passive  indiiference,  and  even  to  gloomy  foreboding  and  despair! 
Leave  God  out  of  sight,  interpret  life  by  any  other  light  than  that  of 
the  Gospel,  and  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  otherwisa  We  must,  in 
that  case,  be  surrounded  by  dark  shadows,  and  hear  voices  which 
chide  our  aspiration : — 

<*  Fold,  fold  thy  wings,"  they  cry,  **  and  strive  no  more, 
Faint  spirit,  strive  no  more ;  n>r  thee  too  strong 

Are  outward  ill  and  wrong. 
And  inward  wasting  fires !    Thou  canst  not  soar 

Free  on  a  starry  way 

Beyond  their  blighting  sway, 
At  heaven's  high  gate  serenely  to  adore ! 
How  should'st  thou  hope  earth^s  fetters  to  unbind  ? 
O  passionate,  yet  weak !    0  trembler  to  the  wind ! 

*^  Fold,  then,  thy  wounded  wing,  and  sink,  subdued. 
In  cold  and  unrepining  quietude." 

Such  are  the  strains  in  which  a  thousand  melancholy  and  dissuasive 
voices  forbid  our  heavenward  aspirations.    And  many  are  they  who, 
having  started  in  life  with  high  and  bounding  hopes,  yet  listen  to  them, 
and  sink,  in  consequence,  into  commonplace  existences.     Indifference 
and  despair  are  alike  fatal  to  nobility  of  character,  preventing  the  zeal 
and  self-denial  which  are  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  every  worthy 
enterprise,  and  binding  us  down  to  a  spiritless  routine.    How  few  of 
those  who  begin  well  their  Christian  course  fulfil  the  expectations 
either  of  themselves  or  their  friends.    The  promise  of  future  excellence 
.is  nipped  almost  in  the  bud.    They  become  cold,  formal,  conventional, 
in  their  religion,  attempting  nothing  great,  accomplishing  nothing 
great.    And  very  largely  their  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  objects  of  Christian  hope — the  glorious  realities  of  faith 
Their  attention  is  diverted  by  the  things  around  them ;  and,  thinking 
of  nothing  better,  they  soon  cease  to  yearn  for  it,  and  ultimately  dis- 
believe in  it — at  least,  as  concerns  themselves.    Against  this  fatal 
tendency  we  must  all  be  on  our  guard.     Though  the  excitement 
natural  to  our  youth  must  pass  away,  there  should  come  in  its  stead 
a  calm  and  sober  earnestness,  a  firm  fixedness  of  resolve,  a  steady, 
unswerving  devotion  to  God.    And  this  there  will  be,  if  only  we  keep 
in  view  the  glories  of  our  final  state,  and  the  consummation  of  aU 
things  in  Christ    Doing  this,  we  shall  ever  strive,  in  the  strength  of 
Him  who  "  worketh  in  us,"  to  "  work  out  our  salvation."    The  events 
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and  circumstances  of  life,  instead  of  hindering,  will  help  ns.  They 
will  no  longer  be  our  masters,  but  our  servants.  When  our  hearts  are 
directed  into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ, 
we  shall  pursue  our  course  with  undeviating  fidelity,  and  be  stimu- 
lated to  persevere  even  unto  the  end.  The  glory  of  heaven  will  be 
the  goal  we  are  resolved  to  reach,  and  thus  shall  we  be  "  saved  by 
hope." 

The  Gospel  invests  the  life  of  every  one  of  us  with  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance. It  comes  as  a  message  from  Grod  to  each  separate  soiil 
His  providence  is  over  all  alike,  and  He  is  as  watchful  of  us  as  if 
there  lived  "No  man  nor  angel  else."  The  Gospel,  with  all  its 
spiritual  blessings,  and  all  its  aids  to  virtue  and  godliness,  is  intended 
for  universal  mankind.  "Whosoever  will"  may  receive  it.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  willing  to  sanctify  every  needy  suppliant,  to  dwell  in 
us  perpetually,  and  to  make  us  the  temples  of  His  praise.  "  If  ye, 
being  evU,  know  how  to  give  good  things  unto  your  cliildren,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  Him  ? "  Apart  from  Grod  and  the  Gospel  of  our  salvation,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  vanity  to  think  of  reaching  the  purity  and 
blessedness  of  heaven.  But  since  He  is  the  object  of  our  trust,  we 
lay  ourselves  open  to  no  such  charge  ;  and  to  despair  would  be  both 
unreasonable  and  profane.  What  though  life  brings  trials,  disappoint- 
ments, losses?  They  shall  but  try  our  character,  and,  in  trying, 
elevate  and  strengthen  it  God  has  appointed  them  to  purge  us  from 
folly  and  sin ;  to  render  us  pure  and  disinterested,  so  that  we  may 
love  truth  and  goodness  for  their  own  sake,  and  be  immutably 
attached  to  them.  It  is  not  possible  for  beings  such  as  we  to  be  per- 
fected in  any  other  way.  Let  us,  therefore,  cherish  the  lofty  hopes  of 
the  Christian's  life  as  we  are  warranted  to  do.  Greatness,  according 
to  the  world's  estimate,  we  may  never  have ;  but  goodness,  harmony 
with  God  and  love  to  man,  are  well-springs  of  life  and  joy ;  and  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  alL  There  are  numbers  no  more  richly 
endowed  or  favourably  circumstanced  than  we,  who  have  achieved  a 
worthy  degree  of  success,  whose  experience  of  the  Gospel  has  con- 
firmed its  promises,  and  whose  hearts  have  throbbed  with  a  delight 
that  tells  of  their  kinship  with  God  and  the  glorified  on  high.  This 
world  has  been  to  them  as  "  the  vestibule  of  the  eternal  temple," 
illumined  with  the  light  that  streams  from  its  inmost  shrine.  The 
sanctity,  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  heaven,  have  entered  their  hearts, 
and  already  they  know  something  of  its  infinite  delights.  To  the  same 
life  we  are  called.  By  BKs  Word  and  by  His  Spirit,  by  the  invitations 
of  His  love  and  the  discipline  of  His  providence,  by  the  experience  of 
TTia  people  in  all  ages  and  conditions,  by  the  exaltation  of  our  cruci- 
fied Lord,  and  the  expectations  whose  fulfilment  He  awaits,  God 
summons  each  of  us  to  His  own  abode,  with  the  blessed  assurance — 

«  Come  in,  come  in. 
Eternal  gloxy  thou  shalt  win." 

J.  S. 
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the  public,  and  they  burned  them  befDie  all  men."   So  unjust  Zaccheus 
would  at  once  restore  fourfold. 

"  And  to  him  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pas? 
from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment"  Joshua, 
and  all  who  were  of  his  faith,  were  now  to  be  clothed  with  a  justify- 
ing Eighteousness.  *'  T  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  firom  thee." 
Thus  it  is  with  all  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  instant 
that  their  faith  as  lost  sinners  fastens  on  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  the  free  pardon  of  all  their  sins, 
and  their  acceptation  before  God  in  the  imputation  of  His  (Christ's) 
justifying  righteousness  takes  effect.  It  is  written, "  I  will  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 
as  the  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adometh  herself  with  her  jewels;"  and  so  it  is  in  Paul's  epistle,. 
''  elustified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  and  rejoice  in  hope  of 
Hid  glor}',"  and,  again,  "  No  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesua"  "  Now  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  by  grace,"  and  "  Justified 
from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses."  And  in  Jeremiah,  "  This  is  His  name  by  which  He  shall  be 
called.  The  Lord  our  Bighteousness,"  and  she — the  Church,  the  bride 
as  well — this  is  the  name  whereby  she  shall  be  called,  "  The  Lord 
our  Eighteousness."  No  wonder  then  we  have  these  words  elsewhere, 
"  The  iniquity  of  Jacob  shall  be  sought  for,  but  there  shall  be  none  " — 
i.e.,  it  cannot  be  found — God  has,  as  He  has  said,  "  Cast  it  behind  His 
back  into  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

Here,  then,  is  the  change  of  raiment;  here  the  white  garments 
John  saw,  filthy  once,  but  washed  from  eveiy  shadow  of  a  shade  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Nor  is  even  this  all — ^the  splendour  that 
adorns  the  justified  soul  transcends  all  glory. 

Verse  5. — ''  And  I  said.  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head.  So 
they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed  him  with  garments. 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by." 

Verse  6. — "And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  protested  to  Joshua,  saying. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  if 
thou  wilt  keep  my  charge,  then  thou  shalt  also  judge  my  house,  and 
shalt  also  keep  my  courts,  and  I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk  among 
these  that  stand  by." 

The  least  likely  passage  in  these  words  to  find  any  allusion  to,  or 
profitable  conclusion  drawn  from,  would  be  tiie  "  fair  mitra"  As 
referring  to  Joshua  it,  of  course,  means  that  strict  conformity  to  God's 
law  in  his  ofKce  would  insure  Joshua  in  the  honour  of  an  unchang- 
ing priesthood  of  which  the  milre  was  the  symbol  and  crown.  But 
even  believers  in  Christ  are  chosen  now  to  this  high  dignity  of  priest- 
hood, "  Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  our  GodC  and  we  shall 
reign  with  thee  on  the  earth."  Thus  in  Peter's  Epistles,  "  Ye  are  a 
royal  priesthood,"  and  in  Sevelation  the  new  song  embodies  the  same 
sentiment,  "  Thou  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests." 
Nor  are  these  empty  titles  or  figurative  expressions — for  what  is  the. 
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business  of  priests  ?  Under  the  law,  a  cliief  part  of  it  consisted  in 
offering  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  or  burning  incense 
with  intercessory  prayer.  True  it  is  that  such  engagements  should  have 
ceased  with  the  dispensation  which  called  them  into  existence ;  stilly 
however^  the  presentation  of  fruits  of  righteousness  as  expressions  of 
grateful  love  to  the  deity  and  the  offering  up  of  ourselves  as  living 
sacrifices  on  the  Christian  altar  remain,  tlm>ugh  all  time,  as  obligatory 
on  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  such  services  are  peculiar  to  no 
specific  class  of  individuals ;  they  belong  to  all  the  Lord's  people. 
The  service  of  the  ancient  priesthood,  conducted  with  solemn  formality 
in  dresses  and  manners  according  to  the  divine  prescription,  and 
accompanied  with  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  must  have  been  veiy 
impressive,  yet  far  inferior  in  effect  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
spiritual  persons  offering  up  to  God  the  Father,  by  Jesus  Christ,  hearts 
renewed  by  divine  grace  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Vast  numbers  of  professing  Christians,  distrusting  this  simplicity  of 
worship,  have  invented  imitations  of  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial, 
more  agreeable  to  worldly-mindedness,  and  more  attractive  to  the 
carnal  heart,  but  liable  to  the  rebuke  contained  in  the  divine  mandate 
"  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  (thtLs)  to  tread  my  courts  ? '" 
which  stamps  with  disapprobation  every  departure  from  prescribed 
modes  and  manners  of  serving  God,  of  human  invention  in  opposition 
to  the  spiritual  constitution  of  New  Testament  worship. 

All  the  ritualistic  forms  of  religious  service  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  are  but  wretched  mimiciy  of  the  abrogated  system  of  Judaism,, 
which,  far  from  having  been  wholly  expimged  by  the  Seformation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lingers  still  in  many  churches  to  the  grief 
of  many  souls,  perpetuating  the  bitterness  of  controversy  which  ever 
and  anon  shoots  up,  and  alienating  hearts  which  ought  to  beat  one 
in  love  and  harmony  with  one  another. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  section  before  us  that  sets  forth  the 
happiness  here  and  the  honour  hereafter  of  Joshua's  faithful  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  is  replete  with  instructive  monitions 
to  us  also.  Verse  7. — "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  protested  unto 
Joshua,  saying,  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  if  thou  wilt  keep 
my  cha^e,  then  thou  shalt  also  judge  my  house,  and  shalt  also  keep 
my  courts,  and  I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk  among  these  that  stand 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  faithful  adherence  to  all  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  conformity  to  the  Divine  character  in  His  ways 
and  works  studied  and  carefiQly  observed  with  tmdeviating  exactitude 
here,  will  be  followed  by  exaltation,  at  death,  to  fellowship  with  the 
highest  order  of  created  intelligences  around  the  throne  of  God,  and 
the  fruition  and  ei^oyment  of  Gtxl  Himself  through  all  eternity. 
And  is  not  this  in  substance  the  message  of  the  Lord  Himself  to  us  in 
these  days  ?  Without  doubt  it  is.  K  we  "  walk  in  His  ways,"  and 
''keep  His  charge;"  if  we  abide  in  Him;  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  to  t^e  end ;  if  we  are  not  moved  from  the  hope  of  the 
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Crospel ;  if  we  continue  to  the  end ;  if  risen  with  Christ  ye  seek  the 
things  that  are  above ;  if  ye  keep  My  word  unto  the  end ;  if  ye  are 
faithful  unto  death,"  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life ;"  "  places  with  them 
that  stand  by  to  walk  in "  is  plainly  meant — sweet  fellowship  and 
mutual  love  among  the  High  Princes  of  Divine  Boyalty  that  stand  by 
the  Elingof  kings ;  in  a  word,  to  see  Him  in  His  beauty,  to  behold  His 
^loiy,  to  have  free  access  to  His  august  presence,  to  enjoy  in 
undisturbed  possession  His  unveiled  favour  and  imdiminished  com* 
placency  without  intercepting  cloud  all  the  years  of  His  eternity,  and 
this  in  the  Father's  House  of  many  mansions ;  at  home  here,  to  go  no 
more  out  of  a  house  spacious  as  infinitude,  filled  with  the  best  society, 
the  best  accommodation,  the  best  occupation,  and  where  ''  Gk>d  is  all 
in  all."  Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  prospects  held  out  to  aspirants 
for  the  heavenly  world,  all  dependent,  however,  as  is  most  meet  and 
right,  on  growing  holiness  and  steadfastness  tUl  the  hour  of  release 
from  this  body  of  sin  and  death.  ''  Work  out,  then,  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  To  back- 
sliders, to  tumaways,  to  them  who  forsake  Christ,  His  house,  and 
people,  and  ways — to  apostates  nothing  remains,  so  continuing,  but  a 
feaif ul  looking  for  of  fiery  indignation  to  devour  the  adversary. 

The  exposition  of  these  words  teaches — 1st  How  circumspect^  how 
xmblameably  ought  men  and  women  to  walk  before  God  and  man,  who 
sustain  this  high  distinction  of  being  priests  to  the  most  High  God. 
Standing  before  Him,  employing  themselves  in  the  sacred  work  of 
intercession  day  by  day  for  the  world,  for  the  church,  and  for  their 
own  personal  and  domestic  afEedrs.  Should  not  their  garments  be 
always  white  ?  never  soiled  by  the  spots  of  moral  pollution,  never 
venturing  any  further  into  the  crowd  of  worldliness  than  is  barely 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  important  duties ;  least  of  all,  never 
making  lengthened  stay  there  where  the  fine  edge  of  the  Christian 
temper  and  spirit  becomes  blunted  and  the  soul's  taste  and  relish  for 
the  spiritualities  proper  to  a  renewed  nature  are  exposed  to  gradual 
diminution  and  even  extiTtction.  If  believers,  like  die  few  in  Sardis' 
declining  Church,  are  to  walk  with  the  Lord  in  white  hereafter,  must 
they  not  be  in  character  here  ?  Ought  not  the  hoped-for  distinction 
impel  us  to  "  purify  ourselves  as  He  is  pure  "  ?  "  Be  ye  holy  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy."  No  wonder  that  many  Christians  are 
fearful  of  taking  to  themselves  the  assurance  of  faith  and  hope  when 
their  loose  and  imguarded  temporising  with  worldlings  by  reducing  the 
fervid  temperament  of  the  heturt  makes  them  chary  in  asserting  their 
own  confidence  in  ultimate  safety  and  acceptance. 

2nd.  But  if  such  be  the  requirements  of  true  religion  on  its  pro- 
fessors, and  such  the  dangers  pressing  around  them,  or,  in  the  words 
of  an  apostle,  "  If  judgment  is  to  begin  at  the  House  of  God,  if  the 
righteous  are  scarcely  saved,  through  the  delusive  and  deadly  power  of 
temptation,  where  shall  the  imgodly  and  sinners  appear ! " 

Ye  who  make  no  pretension  to  spiritual  religion,  nor  to  a  priestly 
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ch&iacter,  probably  you  would  be  perfectly  startled  from  your  pro- 
priety were  you  asked  to  open  your  mouths  with  and  for  others  in 
prayer  to  Gk>d.  O  let  me  ask  what  you  will  do  when  you  are 
summoned  into  His  presence  to  whom  you  never  prayed,  because  you 
feared  to  do  so,  and  you  just  moved  on  in  the  crowd  taking  your 
chance  with  them ;  alas^  for  you  called  not  upon  God  because  you  and 
He  were  at  odds ;  you  were  not  reconciled  to  Him,  and  you  knew 
well  that  He  was  amnry  with  you.  O  if  this  distance  is  not  made  up 
now,  and  you  meetMn  when  He  rises  up  in  the  judgment  to  be 
avenged  on  His  enemies,  I  say  again,  WTtoi  will  you  do  t 

Be  entreated  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  without  an  hour's  delay.  Ts 
He  willing  ?  you  ask.  Aye,  **  Grod  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses.  It  is  ye  who  are 
unwilling,  not  God.  He  it  is  who,  knowing  well  the  power  of  His 
inflexible  arm  of  vengeance,  warns,  and  beseeches,  and  wooes  sinners 
to  cease  their  controversy  with  Him ;  tells  them  of  His  pity,  and 
love,  and  grace,  and  mercy,  and  points  to  the  Cross  in  proof  of  His 
veracity  when  "  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us 
aU  "  to  bear  our  burden  of  guilt  and  to  offer  His  own  blood  as  the 
ransom  of  souls.  Do,  then,  do  bend  the  unwilling  knee.  ''  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  let  him 
letum  to  the  Lord  who  will  have  mercy,  and  to  our  God  who  will 
abundantly  pardon,"  "  for  whosoever  calleth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  Do  so  without  a  mortal  confessor,  without  fuming 
incense,  and  without  the  water  of  sprinkling,  of  l}ang  imposition ; 
rather  away,  away  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  ever  speaks  from 
yonder  mercy-seat.  0  let  a  true  belief  lay  its  hand  on  thai  testimony 
''  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  and  it  is  done;  nor  shall 
you  ever  again  cry,  '^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

AUQUIS. 
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**  1  say  onto  yon.  That  every  idle  word  men  ahall  speak,  they  shall  gire 
account  thereof  in  the  day  of  Qod." — ^Mattxibw  zii.  36. 

*'  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." — ^BoxiHS 
xiv,  12. 


LET  us  meditate  on — 
I. — ^The  great  fact  of  a  day  of  judgment. 
II. — The  cause  of  it, 
III.— The  time  of  it. 
IV. — The  minuteness  of  it ;  and, 
V. — The  issues  of  it. 

This  was  brought  out  first  by  Enoch,  seventh  from  Adam :  "  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  His  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their 
ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  imgodly  committed,  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  Him.'* 
That  Enoch  had  it  of  Divine  revelation  is  obvious  from  the  number  of 
the  same  testimonies  emitted  from  age  to  s^e  until  the  Divine  witness 
Himself  appeared,  "  Behold  I  have  given  Sim  for  a  witness  to  the 
peopla"  "  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  and 
coming  in  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory.  The  bare  statement 
of  the  fact  one  might  suppose  to  be  sufficient  to  paralyse  the  activity 
of  the  world,  until  "  the  crooked  should  be  made  straight "  and  all 
flesh  be  prepared  to  meet  God.  But  so  far  from  the  announcement 
doing  this,  it  either  is  utterly  denied,  or,  if  listened  to,  it  is  with  a 
degree  of  curiously  arranged  and  sceptical  objections,  so  that  it 
exercises  no  more  moral  power  over  men's  minds  than  any  well  got 
up  tale  serving  for  present  entertainment.  But  doubt  in  our  minds 
there  is  none  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  fact ;  therefore,  to  spend  time 
in  establishing  that  which  is  certainly  true,  or  afSrming  what  is 
imdeniable  were  to  waste  our  time  and  pains.  We  pass  to  the  cause 
for  a  judgment  day. 

II.  And  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — they  are  all  around  us.  Who 
can  they  be  who  are  insensible  to  the  unequality  of  things  as  they 
stand  about  us :  feebleness  and  strength,  perfect  health  and  continu- 
ous sickness,  deep  poverty  and  easy  affluence,  successes  in  enterprise 
and  almost  unceasing  misfortune,  villainy  that  escapes  detection  and 
villainy  that  rides  in  smiling  self-complacency.  He  who  murders  one 
man  is  sure  to  die,  but  he  who  kills  thousands  is  a  hero.     And^ 
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iirespective  of  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  and  action, 
birthis  come  of  those  who  are  clearly  bom  into  positions  o{  predestined 
existence,  therefore,  beyond  all  mortal  control  Such  a  state  of  things, 
my  brethren,  plainly  calls  for  some  more  satisfactory  explanation  than 
-we  are  in  circumstances  to  offer,  and  sufficiently  corroborates  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  as  in  harmony  with  the  existence  of  an  all- 
wise  and  Almighty  Grovemor  and  Judge  of  angels  and  men ;  "  Who 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness by  Jesus  Christ,  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men  in 
that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,"  when  the  dark  will  be  light, 
the  crooked  straightened,  and  the  Divine  government  vindicated  in 
view  of  the  universe. 

III.  The  time — the  specific  day  of  the  age  of  the  world,  when  this 
grand,  this  awful  day  in  the  world's  history  shall  transpire ! 

There  is  the  utmost  wisdom  in  the  concealment  of  this.  Had  it 
been  foretold,  what  an  opening  then  to  the  flood-gates  of  wickedness 
and  vice  in  one  of  the  classes  of  mankind,  and  what  a  temptation  to 
indolence  in  the  other.  "  My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming."  The  making 
known  the  year  and  day  in  the  world's  calendar  would  have  been  to 
throw  all  terrestrial  things  into  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "  than 
now  we  find  them.  It  would  have  endangered  piety,  it  would  have 
rendered  insolence  a  thousand  times  more  insolent,  it  would  have 
rendered  human  life  imendurable  in  our  present  condition  of  being ; 
whereas  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love  shine  illustriously  through  the 
impenetrable  shade  into  which  Divine  revelation  has  thrown  this 
subject  "Now  we  are  taught  diligence,  and  zeal,  and  order,  and  self- 
government  in  coursing  the  round  of  daily  duties,  not  knowing  when 
the  Great  Master's  footfall  shall  be  on  the  threshold.  Above  all 
things,  an  opportunity  is  at  once  given  a  rebel  world  to  seek  and  to 
hasten  means  of  reconciliation  and  return  to  God.  Time  for  this  is 
given  in  mercy,  and  limited  in  mercy  too ;  but  the  limitation  of  our 
knowledge  is  held  back  among  things  unknowable  lest  presumption 
should  destroy  itself  by  dashing  against  the  fatal  rock  that  has  been 
the  ruin  of  nullions — Time  enov^h. 

Our  Lord  has  said, "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons,"  and  another,  "  Secret  things  belong  to  God."  True  it  is  that 
the  great  outlines  of  the  future  lie  before  us  on  the  prophetic  page  with 
light  sufficient  to  excite  universal  attention,  to  inform  our  judgments, 
and  to  govern  our  conduct,  but  not  enough  to  gratify  vain  curiosity  or 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  empty  speculation.  The  concealment  of  the 
day  for  winch,  as  the  poet  has  it,  "  all  other  days  were  made,"  is  the 
wisest  provision  for  keeping  heaven's  servants  at  their  duties  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  alarming  the  fears  of  the  unprincipled 
and  wicked,  and  proving  in  some  measure  an  awful  restraint  on  their 
otherwise  unbridled  passions.  Nay  more,  even  saintly  men  and 
women  themselves  are  not  insensible  to  the  impulse  of  the  thought, 
hence  the  frequency  of  its  presentation  in  the  Scripture :  **  The  day  of 
the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  ''  The  Judge  standeth  at  the  door,"  "  Behold,  I 
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come  as  a  thief/'  and  ^'  Blessed  those  servants  who  are  found  watch* 
ing."  *'  Be  ye  ready  also^  for  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  at  an  bonr  ye 
know  not" 

IV.  The  minuteness  of  the  judgment. — ^ThiB  is  strongly  put  forth 
in  the  text  and  its  parallels : — **  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word 
a  man  shall  speak  he  shall  give  account  of  in  the  day  of  Ood."  ^  By 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified  or  condemned."  *'  God  requireth 
that  which  is  past."  "  Suffer  not  tiiy  mouth  to  sin,  neither  say  thou 
before  the  angd  that  it  was  an  error,  wherefore,  should  Ood  be  angiy 
at  thy  voice  and  destroy  the  work  of  thine  hands ;"  and  "  Grod  shiBdl 
judge  the  secrets  of  men."  To  us  this  is  a  matter  appalling  in  its 
nature,  and  utterly  incompreheusible  to  our  understandmg.  For  bow 
shall  the  Divine  omniscience  pursue  the  course  of  every  individual's 
secret  and  true  history  from  the  first  ray  of  mental  consciousness  to 
the  last  breath  on  which  the  spirit  departs  to  its  doom  ?  We  must 
confess  to  our  great  ignorance  here ;  and,  yet,  you  may  make  some 
small,  very  small,  approach  to  a  dim  and  distant  conception  of  such  a 
process,  if  you  can  conceive  of  a  great  roll,  written  by  your  guardian 
angel — written  just  as  you  thought,  and  reasoned,  and  spoke,  and 
acted ;  and  then  sealed  up  at  your  death,  and  opened  at  the  judgment ; 
there  produced,  spread  out  before  the  throne,  and,  the  exact  copy,  on  a 
now-illuminated  conscience,  answering  to  every  letter  and  every  stroke 
of  the  other,  and  at  once  read  by  the  Jvdge  and  by  you  with  an  accu« 
racy  that  could  not  mistake,  a  celerity  tiiat  could  not  be  measured, 
and  a  sense  of  rightness  of  judgment  and  doom  that  carries  conviction 
to  your  heart  of  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  decision,  I  say,  my  friends, 
something  like  a  train  of  thought  of  this  cast  may  give  a  very 
imperfect  idea ;  but,  apart  from  all  attempt  at  illustration,  the  bare 
fs^ts  of  recognition,  identity,  Gk)d  and  the  soul  in  actual  contact,  and 
nothiug  too  vast  to  be  determined,  none  too  high  to  be  dealt  with, 
none  too  mean,  even  as  a  Lazarus,  and  nothing  too  minutely  small  as 
to  be  left  out — I  say,  these  naked  truths  were  enough  to  be  known  and 
believed  to  rouse  the  beart's  dormancy,  to  clear  off  the  conscience's 
incrustation,  and  to  quicken  the  faculties  oiusaU  into  self-searching, 
and  self-examining,  and  self-application  of  the  awfril,  yet  joyous. 
Word  of  the  living  God,  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls. 

Brethren,  this  day,  standing  before  God  and  you,  the  doctrine  I  am 
handling  at  the  close  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  ministiy — the  most 
appropriate  I  can  think  of — comes  over  me  with  terrible  power.  Must 
thousands  of  thousands  of  religious  discourses,  in  all  their  words,  and 
sentences,  and  expositions,  and  all  the  teeming  world  of  thought  that 
entertained,  or  rejected,  or  erred,  or  missed,  or  misplaced,  or  forgot,  or 
misinterpreted,  "  the  words  of  this  life  " — are  all,  sdl  i^ese  to  be  made 
to  rush  before  my  awakened  and  enlarged  vision  and  corrected  judg- 
ment once  more  ?  The  too  much  I  have  done  in  one  way,  the  too 
little  in  another ;  the  feeble  reproofs,  or  the  supineness,  or  the  neglect 
of  censure,  or  the  defective  motives,  or  the  evil  motives  or  unfaith- 
fulness from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  matter  that  ever  demanded 
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attention  ;  done  so  little  for  Christ,  given  so  Uttle  to  Christ,  all 
mistakes,  all  shortcomings,  all  seasons  of  dulness,  darkness,  deadness  ; 
all  omissions  of  occasions  of  usefulness,  or  fear  of  man  or  man-pleasing. 
And  on  your  part,  this,  too,  the  enquiry,  how  you  have  heard  the 
Word,  how  you  profited  by  it,  why  you  did  not ;  the  grievous  imper- 
fection on  both  sideSy  why  coldness,  why  lukewarmness,  why  back- 
sliding ?  Yea,  judgment  will  go  into  the  house,  the  dining-room,  the 
drawing-room,  the  bed-room,  the  kitchen,  the  warehouse,  the  counting- 
house,  the  manufactory,  the  school,  the  collie,  like  a  fiery  Inquisitor^ 
searching  for  sin  anywhere,  everywhere,  in  master,  mistress,  husband^ 
wife,  son,  daughter — ^in  one  word — ^"  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God  ! " 

Awfully  solemn  thought !  You  and  I  have  given  account  of  others, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Church,  but  to  give  account  of  one's  self  where  there 
can  be  no  self-deceit,  no  passing  over,  no  concealment,  no  self-love,  no 
self-ignorance  now,  for  in  presence  of  the  seven-eyed '  omniscience^ 
light  will  sufficiently  illuminate  all  the  recesses  of  the  soul.  The 
young,  the  old,  ministers  and  people,  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  wise,  the 
ignorant.  "  So  then  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
God  1 "  Let  us  carry  out  this  on  our  hearts,  never,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Even  on  the  way  to  the  judgment  seat,  "  Thou  God  seest 
me. 

V.  The  issues  of  the  day  of  judgment  read  in  Matt.  xxv.  46. 
''  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  and  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal" 

It  were  to  mar  what  has  been  spoken,  to  lead  you  away  into  endless 
controversies  about  the  duration  of  punishment.  Often  before  this 
matter  has  been  here  in  this  place,  and,  I  believe,  satisfactorily, 
expounded.  I  pass  it  over  now,  simply  remarking  that  the  terms  of 
suffering  and  enjoyment  are  at  the  mouth  of  God  everlasting  and 
eternal,  are  the  very  same.  There  were  consistency  if  in  these  days  of 
sect-making  some  party  were  to  act  out  the  ever-running  terms 
which  our  Lord  employs  in  their  confession  of  faith,  making  them 
both  alike,  defining  eternal  life  as  meaning  a  long  time,  hU  both  alike 
eTidinff,  and  in  what  ?  Aye,  then  would  the  simultaneous  uprising  of 
tlie  mass  of  rational  beings,  like  another  deluge,  sweep  the  idea  of 
universalism  into  the  depth  of  oblivion  when  it  would  be  seen  to 
invade  the  regions  of  irnmortal  happiness.  The  doom  pronounced  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God,  whatever  it  be,  its  Tueasurem^ent  must 
be  confessed  to  be  boundless,  endless,  measureless,  eternity ;  this  and 
nothing  less  is  the  issue  of  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment.  "  So  then 
every  one  of  us  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God !  '*  Spiritual 
death  and  spiritual  life  have  one  duration. 

Ist.  It  is  clear  and  certain,  beloved  brethren,  that  you  and  I  miLst> 
in  a  very  little  while,  bid  farewell ;  but  it  is  not  less  evident  that  beyond 
the  river  and  at  the  great  day  there  will  be  a  recognition  of  pastors^ 
deacons,  and  their  flocks.  Thus  Paul,  to  the  Thessalonians  *'  What  is 
our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?    Are  not  even  ye  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming  ?  '*    And,  2  Cor.,  *  Wt 
are  your  rejoicing,  as  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Now,  in  all  that  has  gone  before,  our  Christianity  has  been  viewed 
in  its  individuality.  Here  we  must  regard  our  connection  as  members 
of  one  of  Christ's  churches  in  a  church  capacity.  All  the  period  of 
our  connection  must  be  told — what  we  have  done  for  Zion's  prosperity. 
Have  we  faithfully  conducted  her  affairs  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
New  Testament  ?  Have  we  been  bones  of  contention,  or  have  we 
been  peacemakers  and  healers  of  division  ?  Have  we  stuck  to  one 
Another,  visited  one  another,  warned,  helped,  or  encouraged  one 
another,  or  stood  aloof  from  each  other,  and  been  as  strangers  and 
foreigners ;  or  of  one  mind  and  no  division  ?  Have  we  borne  with 
the  evil,  or  have  we  unearthed  and  thrown  out  "them  who  were 
■evil"  ?  Have  we  warned  every  man  and  taught  every  man,  that  we 
might  present  every  man  perfect  in  Clirist  Jesus  ?  Do  we  stand 
^complete  in  Him  the  Head,  and  with  each  other  "  waiting  for  the 
•coming  of  the  Lord"?  or  are  we  heedless,  and  mainly  painstaking  to 
make  way  in  the  world  and  rise  to  consideration  in  it  ? 

Now,  we  read  that  "  servants  who  knew  the  Lord's  will,  and  did  it 
not,  are  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  I  have  always  stood  in 
awe  of  that  passage ;  there  is  something  awful  in  it  which  I  do  not 
tunderstand,  for  you  see  they  are  servants,  i.e,,  acknowledged  disciples^ 
yet  they  are  punished.  Now,  then,  as  we  shall  all  be  put  on  trial,  as 
seems  to  me,  as  individuals,  as  well  as  churches,  I  cannot,  that  I  can 
•see,  seek  to  do  you  and  myself  greater  service,  in  prospect  of  parting 
here  and  meeting  yonder,  than  stirring  up  ourselves  to  obey  the 
Lord's  counsel,  "Who,  then,  is  that  wise  servant  whom  His  Lord 
has  made  Ruler  of  His  household  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom 
His  Lord,  at  His  coming,  shall  find  so  doing." 

It  will  be  unutterably  sad  if  we  shall  miss  one  another  in  those 
resplendent  crowds  that  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Ufe, 
lb  will  be  transporting  to  greet  one  another  as  sharers  of  the  gladness 
of  that  day  "  when  sorrow  and  tears  shall  flee  for  ever  away."  How 
shall  we  bless  the  grace  that  drew  us  from  perdition ;  the  might,  the 
patience,  the  pity,  and  the  love  that  stood  by  us  all  the  long,  weary 
way,  through  all  the  fierce  tight  or  the  boisterous  voyage !  Our  well- 
tuned  harps  shall  ring  harmonious  to  the  praise  of  *'  Him  who  loved 
us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood  "  ! 

2nd.  Again,  looking  back  from  my  present  standpoint,  where  are 
the  many  thousands  who  have  sat  under  the  ministry  exercised  here, 
some  for  longer,  other  for  shorter  periods  ?  Ah,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
have  the  consolation  to  know  in  my  own  consciousness,  that  a  sermon 
they  never  heard  from  these  lips  without  the  Gospel,  nor  a  perverted 
Gospel — never ;  no,  never.  What  they  made  of  the  teachings,  and 
warnings  and  cordial  invitations,  and  beseechments,  the  evidences  of 
the  truth,  and  the  bUss  or  curse  attendant  on  its  acceptance  or 
rejection;  what  they  made  of  all  these  will  be  known  to  us  all 
shortly.    But  there  are  remaining  to  be  addressed,  ere  I  dose,  a  new 
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generation  rushing  on  its  course  with  unceasing  rapidity.  0,  my 
friends,  let  me  arrest  you,  as  I  stand  on  the  brink,  and  wave  you  off 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  deceitful  stream  that's  carrying  you  away 
past  the  Bock  on  which,  with  us  the  saved,  is  safety,  security,  and 
life.  0,  the  deceitfulness,  the  curse,  is  in  the  empoisoned  streams  of 
sweet  waters  that  you  float  on  as  you  drink.  Believe  good  men  of 
every  sect — they  will  not  Ue ;  believe  the  venerable  army  of  witnesses 
who.  yonder,  wave  the  palm  and  sing  the  song  of  victory ;  believe 
the  Faithful  Witness  who  cannot  lie.  "  He  who  believeth  in  Me  shall 
nevei'  taste  of  deatL  He  who  believeth  n>ot  in  Me  shall  not  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  Ood  ahideth  upon  him."  Come,  0  come,  come  to  con- 
femon  at  the  mercy-seat  of  Him  who  died  on  Calvary.  Come  to  His 
righteousness ;  take  it ;  put  it  on ;  wear  it ;  it  shall  never  grow  old, 
never  soil ;  and,  once  faith  puts  it  on  your  back,  you  are  at  once  the 
richest  and  happiest  being  in  creation.  It  is  most  true,  and  no 
similitude.  0,  loving  Spirit,  drive  out  that  worst  plague  of  all  heU's 
plagues — unhelief;  and  then,  Glory,  glory  for  ever  to  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  One  only  living,  Holy  and  True. 

To  you,  the  people  of  our  charge,  I  speak  individually.  It  is  my 
purpose  (D.V.)  to  keep  the  post  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  assigned 
me  sixty  years  ago,  till  He  shall  be  pleased  to  say,  *'  Give  an  account 
of  your  stewardship," — and  that  solemn  moment  I  am  in  daily 
expectation  of  arriving, — or,  the  same  thing,  arrest  by  disqualifying 
disease.  But  if  you  are  impatient  of  its  delay,  it  is  quite  in  your 
power  to  signify  the  same,  when  my  way  would  be  open  to  say,  with 
Paul  to  the  Galatians,  "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be 
of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  love 
and  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

On  so  memorable  an  occasion  as  this,  it  is  far  from  me  to  flatter 
you  or  myself,  yet  I  feel  impelled  to  put  it  on  record  that  iovjive  and 
thirty  years  no  Church  in  the  land  could  have  enjoyed  greater  happiness 
between  office-bearers  and  people  than  we.  All  Glory  to  Christ  our 
Head  alone  !  During  that  long  period,  I  can  charge  my  memory  with 
no  qimrrel  nor  any  the  smallest  dissidence  among  us  that  the  general 
audience,  yea  the  public  itself,  might  not  have  witnessed,  even  with 
approbation,  and  certainly  no  dark  blot  has  fallen  on  the  reputation 
of  Christ's  Christian  people,  as  such,  in  all  this  time. 

Some  few  have,  in  so  long  a  period,  dropt  off  having  in  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  adopted  other 
views  than  those  which  they  themselves  professed  at  the  beginning  of 
their  course,  but  no  ban  or  curse  has  ever  followed  them:  rather 
prayer  to  God,  for  either  the  correction  of  their  errors  or  the  light 
from  above  to  guide  their  future  steps.  The  constitution  of  this  Church 
I  take  to  be  a  model  of  what  all  Churches  of  Christ  should  be,  namely, 
not  sectarian,  but  Christian  Churches,  built  not  on  human  standards 
but  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I 
well  know  that  my  reverend  colleague,  by  the  grace  of  God,  thoroughly 
understands,  believes,  and  will  teach  no  other  doctrine.      Beloved 
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brethren,  I  still  have  the  joy  of  commending  you  all  to  (jocI,  and  the 
word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  the  sanctified  **  All  gloiy  be  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end,"  and,  as  from  the  beginning  so  let 
the  name  of  this  House  be  a  JehoTOh-Shammah  *^  the  Lord  is  there," 
and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen. 


SJort  lotes.. 

Introduction  of  Lay  Agency  into  the  Wesleyan  Conferenck— 
One  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  present  day  is  the 
revolt  of  the  laity  against  the  predominant  power  ot  the  priesthood 
both  in  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  communities.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  is  um'versally  rising  against  the  exdusiveness  of  sacerdotalism, 
and  the  laity  are  beginning  to  realise  their  rights,  interests,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  Church.  As  a  contemporary  has  well  observed, 
"  The  old  formula  of  pray,  pay,  and  obey,  as  addressed  to  the  laity, 
falls  upon  unwilling  ears,  and  evokes  a  strong  and  indignant  opposi- 
tion. Lofty  ecclesiastical  views  in  the  ministry  have  little  chance  of 
finding  favour  with  the  laity  of  the  day."  One  of  the  most  strikiiig 
exemplifications  of  the  fact  has  been  exhibited  during  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  the  present  year.  That  body  has  hitherto  been  governed 
as  exclusively  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church  is  governed  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinala  at  Bome.  No  layman 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  take  a  share  in  its  councils.  This  exdn- 
sion  has  long  been  a  source  of  much  irritation  to  the  laity,  and  it  has 
been  aggravated  by  its  contrast  with  the  liberality  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  organisation,  where  the  laity  sit  side  by  side  with  the  deigy 
in  the  general  assembly,  and  enjoy  equal  righto  and  privil^es.  It 
placed  the  Wesleyan  body  in  the  same  invidious  position  with  the 
Convocation  of  the  Established  Church,  fix)m  which  the  laity  was 
rigidly  and  haughtily  excluded;  but  every  attempt  to  reform  the 
system  had  proved  abortive,  the  himdred  ministers  who  sat  on  the 
seat  of  authority  being  as  imwilling  to  part  with  any  share  of  their 
power  as  either  the  Cardinals  or  Convocation.  The  desire  of  the 
laity  to  participate  in  governing  a  conununity  of  which  they  fonnd 
the  sinews,  has  latterly  been  manifested  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness, and  has,  at  length,  in  the  present  year,  been  brought  to  a 
practical  issue.  The  question  had  been  warmly  debated  during  the 
last  meeting  of  Conference  at  Nottingham,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  views  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
influential  members  of  the  body,  and  the  result  of  the  discussions  has 
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leen  to  establish  the  principle  of  admitting  laymen  to  a  seat  in  the 
Conferenca  The  details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  and  it  may  be 
1878  before  all  the  arrangements  are  completed ;  but  this  fundamental 
•change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Wealeyan  community  is  now  placed 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  an  auspicious  reform.  It  relieves  the  Conference 
from  the  opprobrium  of  religious  assumption^  and  the  odium  of  keep- 
ing all  power  within  its  own  hands.  By  removing  a  fertile  source  of 
heart  burning,  it  will  give  more  compactness  to  the  body,  and  impart 
greater  vigour  to  its  operations.  A  mixed  body  wiU  command  more 
respect,  and  exercise  more  influetnce,  than  a  body  of  mere  ecclesiastics. 
The  political  authority  of  the  body  amidst  our  free  institutions  and 
our  benevolent  agencies,  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  this 
movement,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  equity 
and  liberty  and  liberality.  There  will  probably  be  less  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  dignitaries  of  tho  Established  Clmreh  to  tamper  with  the 
xeligious  independence  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and,  if  we  may  say  it 
without  offence,  less  thought  of  being  merged  in  the  State  Church 
when  the  Ecclesiastical  body  is  strengthened  by  the  junction  of  a  lay 
association.  Kor  is  it  at  aU  improbable  that  this  movement  may  lead  to 
the  ultimate  reunion  of  the  three  disjointed  bodies  with  the  original 
^tock.  The  allusion  to  such  a  consummation  has,  we  perceive,  excited 
feelings  of  resentment  in  one  of  them,  but  with  the  example  of  the 
Tecent  union  of  two  Presbyterian  bodies  before  us,  a  Wesleyan  union 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  despaired  of. 


Movement  in  Eome. — ^A  similar,  if  not  stronger,  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  predominant  influence  of  the  priesthood  appears  to  be  in 
vigOTous  operation  On  the  Continent  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
more  particularly  in  Italy.  In  all  these  countries  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  Ultramontane 
hierarchy,  with  a  certain  portion  of  lay  adherents,  is  striving  with 
arenewed  energy  to  maintain  its  power  and  prerogatives,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  dogma  of  infaUibility  was  intended  to  promote 
this  object,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  also  prove  a  source  of  weakness  by  the 
increased  opposition  it  has  evoked  to  the  assumptions  of  the  priest- 
hood. In  the  City  of  Eome  a  Catholic  Society  has  been  formed  for 
the  revindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  especially  of 
the  citizens  of  Eome,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  election  of  the 
bishops  and  more  especially  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Nothing  can  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the  Ultramontane  hierarchy 
than  tlie  interference  of  the  laity  in  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church,  while  the  election  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  of  the 
43upreme  authority  on  earth,  by  a  mob  instead  of  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  be 
<ionsidered  an  unparalleled  desecration  of  the  sacred  office.     A  few 
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days  ago,  therefore,  the  Pope  pronounced  the  greater  excommunication 
against  all  persons  who  are  either  members,  promoters,  adherents,  or 
favours  of  this  society.  Questions  were  put  as  to  whether  persons 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  society,  and  presenting  themselves  for  the  "sacrament  of  confes- 
sion," were  to  be  considered  ipso  facto  under  the  higher  condemnation; 
and  the  answer  from  the  Vatican  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
absolution  was  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  organ,  moreover, 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Naples  has  just 
published  an  article,  sent  by  the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Society,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastors  of  whatever  rank  in  the 
hierarchy.  He  expresses  his  sympathy  with  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  but  states  that  the  public  mind  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet 
prepared  for  this  radical  change,  and  that  a  proposition  to  the  same 
effect  which  he  had  brought  forward  did  not  meet  with  support,  and 
that  for  the  present  they  must  limit  themselves  to  endeavouring  to 
mature,  by  indirect  means,  that  public  opinion  which  must  sooner  or 
later  produce  an  influence  on  Parliamentary  opinion.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  laity  in 
Eoman  Catholic  communities  will  no  longer  be  denied  their  proper 
position  in  the  management  of  Church  affairs. 


The  Turk  and  the  Pope. — It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unparalleled  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  Bulgarian 
Christians  by  the  Turkish  Government,  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  have  openly  espoused  the  Maliomedan  cause,  and  directed 
all  Catholics  to  give  their  utmost  support  to  it.  As  disturbers  of 
existing  order,  the  Pope  has  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  the 
insurgents,  and  he  has  declared  that  their  cause  is  that  of  revo- 
lution, which  is  to  be  vigorously  opposed.  They  have,  moreover, 
incurred  his  displeasure  by  their  hostility  to  Eoman  Catholicism, 
and  the  infallible  Pontiff  has  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  than  with  schismatics  and  heretics.  A  further  reason 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  have 
largely  invested  their  funds  in  Turkish  bonds,  and  have  a  personal 
interest  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  power.  Still  the 
union  of  the  Turk  and  the  Pope  is  a  singular  phenomenon. 


FuGiriVE  Slave  Circular. — It  is  grateful  to  find  that  the  question 
regarding  the  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves  on  British  vessels  of  war  has 
been  quietly  settled  by  the  Ministry  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to 
the  public  feeling.  The  vigorous  agitation  of  the  subject  for  many 
months  in  the  public  journals  has  not  been  lost  to  the  cause  of 
humanity;  it  demonstrated  the  strength  of  national  opinion  and 
convinced  the  cabinet  that  the  people  of  England  would  not  permit 
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the  question  of  personal  slavery  to  be  tampered  with,  and  were 
determined  not  to  allow  the  honour  of  the  country  as  the  champion 
•of  freedom  to  be  compromised.  The  sinister  attempt  which  was 
made  to  weaken  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  gi'atify  the  wishes  of  the 
abettors  and  patrons  of  slavery,  has  signaJly  failed.  The  circular, 
which  has  now  been  issued  in  supersession  of  every  previous  circular, 
completely  meets  the  public  expectation,  and  if  it  had  been  issued  in 
the  first  instance  would  have  spared  the  Conservative  Mmistr;''  a  vast 
amount  of  odium  and  no  little  loss  of  prestige.  The  new  rules  are 
^hort,  simple,  and  thorough,  and  are,  if  possible,  the  more  satisfactory 
for  taking  us  by  surprise.  The  commander  of  a  British  vessel  of  war 
is  not  fettered  by  technical  niles  difficult  of  comprehension  as  to  the 
reception  of  a  fugitive  slave,  whether  the  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  or, 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  State  in 
which  slavery  exists.  He  is  to  be  guided  by  considerations  of 
humanity,  to  which  he  is  to  give  full  effect,  and  he  is  only  to  be 
•careful  to  avoid  conduct  which  may  appear  to  be  a  breach  of  inter- 
national comity  and  good  faith ;  but  having  once  received  a  slave  on 
board  he  is  not  to  admit  or  entertain  any  demand  for  his  surrender  on 
the  ground  of  slavery.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to 
leave  the  commander  to  act  upon  his  own  discretion  in  every  case, 
and  to  be  guided  by  considerations  of  humanity ;  and  we  may  be 
confident  that  in  no  case  will  the  honour  of  the  country  or  the  cause 
of  liberty  be  compromised  by  their  proceedings.  They  will  feel  proud 
of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  them  of  vindicating  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  imder  the  eye  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Copies  of  the  Circular  will,  of  course,  be  communicated 
to  the  Governments  which  maintain  slavery,  and  they  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  course  Iiereafter  pursued  by  the  commanders.  They  wiU 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  their  slaves  are  allowed  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  protest 
against  the  asylum  granted  to  them.  The  complete  reversal  of  the 
policy  announced  in  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  first  Circular  by  his  own 
Cabinet  is  the  strongest  condemnation  of  it  which  could  be  offered, 
while  the  effort  to  maintain  as  much  of  its  illiberaUty  as  possible  in  a 
subsequent  Cii'cular  has  left  an  unpleasant  stigma  on  the  Conservative 
ministry. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Circular : — 

**  Lord  Tenterden  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

"  Foreign  Office,  August  10th,  1876. 

•**  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of  December  last,  I  an) 
directed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  accompanying  Draught  of  Instructions  to 
be  issued  to  the  commanders  of  Ilor  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  with  regard  to 
the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves. 

•*I  am,  &c., 

Tenteiidek." 
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(Enolofiiire.) 
*<  BeoeptioQ  of  FagitiTe  SlareB. 

'*To  all  Oommanders-in-Ohief,  Oaptains,  Ck^mxnanden,  and  conunaading' 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  shipe  and  yesselfl. 

*<  The  following  Instructions  are  to  be  consideved  as  superseding  all  prenoos 
Instructions  as  to  the  receipt  of  fogitive  slaves : — 

'*  1.  In  an  J  case  in  whicn  you  nave  received  a  fugitiye  slave  into  your  ship 
and  taken  hun  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  territorial  waters  ot  any  State,  you  wHl  not  i^mit  or  entertain  sny 
demand  made  u^on  you  for  his  surrender  on  the  ground  of  slavery. 

*'  2.  It  is  not  intended,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  lay  down  any  precise  or  general 
rule  as  to  the  cases  in  which  you  ought  to  receive  a  fugitive  slave  on  board 
your  ship.  You  are,  as  to  tnis,  to  to  gmded  by  considerations  of  humanity,, 
and  these  considerations  must  have  full  effect  given  to  them  whether  your  ^p 
is  on  the  hi^h  seas  or  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  State  in  whidi  slavery 
exists ;  but  in  the  latter  case  you  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  oondudb 
which  may  appear  to  be  in  breach  of  international  comity  and  good  faitL 

'*  3.  If  any  person,  within  territorial  waters,  claims  your  protection  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  kept  in  slavery  contrary  to  Treaties  with  Great  Britain,  you 
should  reeeive  him  until  the  truth  of  his  statement  is  examined  into.  This 
examination  diould  be  made,  if  possible,  after  communication  with  the  nearest 
British  Consular  authority,  sAd  you  should  be  guided  in  your  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding by  the  result. 

"  4.  A  special  report  is  to  be  made  of  every  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  received 
on  board  your  ship. ' 

TuBKiSH  Atrocities. — A  thrill  of  horror  has  run  through  Europe 
at  the  atrocities  recently  perpetrated  by  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
the  province  of  Bulgaria,  which  far  exceed  the  enormities  of  the 
miscreant  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  Dahomey — ^the  personification  of 
all  that  is  cruel  and  infamous.  The  Grand  Signor,  after  having 
defrauded  his  creditors  of  two  hundred  millions  of  money,  and 
reduced  his  treasury  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  was  driven  to  the 
practice  of  subjecting  his  own  subjects  to  insufferable  exactions  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  own  Government.  Some  efforts,  mild 
in  character  and  limited  in  extent,  were  made  by  certain  Bulgarians 
to  resist  these  extortions,  and  disturbances  took  place.  At  one 
village,  two  tax  gatherers,  who  were  enforcing  the  heavy  demands  of 
the  State  with  peculiar  severity,  were  attacked,  and  one  of  them  was 
killed.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Turks  to  arrest  those  who  had 
committed  the  acts  of  rebellion,  and  the  Bulgarians  resisted  them. 
The  insurgents  at  first  are  said  to  have  numbered  150,  but  at  no 
period  exceeded  1,500.  The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
had  already  been  driven  to  revolt  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  Government  of  Constantinople  determined  to  nip  this  fresh 
opposition  in  the  bud,  and  to  quench  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  blood. 
Tix^ops  and  the  munitions  of  war  were  immediately  despatched  from 
Constantinople,  and  the  wild  savages,  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Cir- 
cassians, were  called  up  from  distant  districts  and  let  loose  upon  the 
unhappy  province.  The  regular  troops  of  the  State  employed  in  this 
work  of  desolation  were  calculated  at  5,000 ;  and  the  irregulars,  who* 
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added  to  the  fnxicity  of  tbeir  natare  the  fury  of  Mahomedan  faun- 
ticism,  were  supposed  to  amount  to  15,000.  The  atrocities  committed 
by  them  exceed  belief,  and  when  first  reported  were  received  witli 
incredulity.  The  British  representative  at  the  Turkish  capital  treated 
the  subject  with  great  ind^erence,  and,  instead  of  manifesting  any 
disposition  to  investigate  and  to  reprobate  these  atrocities,  endear 
voured  to  palliate  them,  and  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  oppressed 
Bulgarians.  The  Prime  Minister,  moreover,  when  questioned  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  treated  it  with  a  degree  of  levity 
unworthy  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  as  the  first  minister  of 
the  Crown.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Crown,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  has  done  them  no 
credit.  Those  who  had  originally  brought  the  subject  before  the 
public,  and  who  had  been  charged  with  exaggeration,  were  determined 
not  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop,  but  followed  it  up  in  a  vigorous 
spirit  of  investigation.  The  public  feeling  in  Europe  was  aroused, 
and  independent  inquirers  poured  into  the  province  from  various 
parts,  while  the  English  minister  at  Constantinople  was  constrained 
to  send  an  officer  of  his  suite  to  the  spot  to  examine  into  the  truth  of 
these  assertions,  and  we  have  thus  obtained  accurate  reports  of  the 
conduct  of  these  bloodhounds.  It  is  now  established  on  testimony 
of  which  tlieie  can  be  no  reasonable  doubts,  that  the  helpless  and 
unresisting  inhabitants — men,  women,  and  children — have  been 
slaughtered  literally  by  thousands,  and  their  towns  and  villages 
utterly  destroyed.  There  has  been  nothing  less  than  a  general 
massacre  of  the  population  against  which  the  Turkish  Government 
let  loose  its  bands.  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  deputed  from  the  Embassy 
to  conduct  the  investigation,  calculates  that  the  number  who  have 
perished  through  these  atrocities  does  not  fall  short  of  12,000. 

The  following  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  who 
has  visited  the  province  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  gives  us  a 
detail  of  the  horrors  which  he  saw,  and  which  wiU  substantiate  the 
assertion  of  Canon  liddon,  that  "  this  year  of  grace,  18*76,  has  been 
signalized  by  a  public  tragedy  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem 
times." 

'*  I  haye  just  seen  the  town  of  Batok,  with  Mr.  SohnTler.  l£r.  Banng  wai 
there  y estmday.  Here  is  what  I  saw :  On  appioAohiD^  the  town  on  a  hill  there 
were  some  dogs.  They  ran  away,  and  we  found  on  this  spot  a  nnmher  of  Bknlli 
scattered  about,  and  one  ffhastly  heap  of  skeLetons,  with  clothing.  I  oounted 
firom  the  saddle  a  hundred  skims,  pioked  and  lieked  dean;  all  of  women  and 
children.  We  entcved  ttie  town.  On  erery  side  were  sculls  and  akeletoas 
charred  among  the  nmis,  or  lying  entire  where  they  fell  in  their  dothing. 
There  were  skektons  of  girls  and  women,  with  lonff  brown  hair  hanging  te 
thmr  skulls.  We  apptoaohed  the  dbturoh.  There  these  remains  were  more 
frequent,  until  the  ground  was  literally  ooyezed  with  skeletons,  skulls,  and 
jaatttiymg  bodies  in  clothing.  Between  the  church  and  the  school  there  were 
heaps.  The  stenoh  was  fearful.  We  entered  the  churchyard.  The  sight  was 
more  dreadful.  The  whole  churchyard  for  three  feet  deep  was  festering  with 
d^  bodies,  partly  covered ;  hands,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  projected  in  ghastly 
confusion.    I  saw  many  litUe  hands,  heads,  and  feet  of  children  of  three  years 
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of  age,  and  girLs,  with  heads  covered  with  beautifal  hair.  The  ohiirch  was  still 
worse.  The  floor  was  covered  with  rotting  bodies  quite  unooTered.  I  neyer 
imagined  anything  so  fearful.  There  were  uiree  thousand  bodies  in  the  diurch- 
yard  and  church.  We  were  obliged  to  hold  tobacco  to  our  noses.  In  the 
school,  a  fine  building,  two  hundred  women  and  children  had  been  burnt  aliye. 
All  over  the  town  there  were  the  same  scenes.  In  some  places,  heaps  of  bodies 
buried  in  shallow  holes  had  been  uncovered  by  the  dogs.  The  banks  of  the 
little  stream  were  covered  with  bodies.  Many  bodies  had  been  carried  to 
Tatar  Bazardjik,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  town  had  9,000  inhabitants. 
There  now  remain  1,200." 


Ileiriebs. 


Memoib  op  the  Rev.  Johh  Mac- 
FABLAKE,  LL.D.  By  William 
Graham,  Liverpool.  Edinburgh : 
W.  Oliphant  &  Co.  London : 
J.  Nisbet. 

Memorials  op  the  Lipe  and 
WoBK  OF  Rev.  William  John- 
stone, D.D.,  Limekilns,  N.B. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co. 

Memokials  op  David  Thomas, 
B.A.,  of  Bristol.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  H.  Arnold  Thomas,  M.A. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Death  has  been  busy  of  late  amongst 
the  ministers  of  Christ's  Truth  in 
England,  not  only  in  our  own  deno- 
mination, but  also  in  other  portions  of 
the  Christian  community.  It  is  some 
comfort  and  gain,  out  of  the  sense  of 
sorrow  and  loss  caused  by  the  removal 
of  such  eminent  standard-bearers  as 
those  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the 
books  now  before  us,  to  possess  these 
timely  memoirs.  The  complaint  was 
not  unreasonably  made  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  biographies  which  pre- 
vailed twenty  or  thirty  years  smce 
led  to  the  impoverishment  rather  than 
the  enrichment  of  Christian  literature. 
There  has  no  doubt  been  produced 
much  memoir-writing  of  Christian 
men  and  women  that  has  proved  to  be 


commonplace,  feeble,  and  jejune;  but, 
after  all  the  deductions  demanded  by 
a  ri^d  taste,  there  is  in  this  class  oi 
writmg  a  power  for  Christian  instmc- 
tion  iniich  no  tiioughtful  mind  will 
Ughtiy  reject.  The  lessons  of  another's 
life  impress  their  teadiings  upon  us 
with  far  greater  facility  than  anj 
didactic  writing.  As  our  interest  is 
awakened  in  tne  adventures,  expe- 
riences, or  exploits  of  another,  we 
compare  them  with  our  own,  and  are 
earned  into  an  identity  or  a  dissonance 
of  feeling,  either  of  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  profitable 
impressions.  This  potency  of  bio- 
graphical instruction,  recognised  and 
copiously  employed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,    will   always    exercise  a 

reat  force  over  the  cultured  mind, 
memoir  is,  moreover,  a  well-earned 
though  posthumous  tribute  to  moral 
worth,  with  the  inevitable  disparage- 
ment that  it  ia  very  rarely  indeed 
more  than  ephemeral  in  its  duration. 
The  author  of  '*  The  Night  Lamp  " 
certainly  earned  the  titie  to  a  fedthfol 
and  vigorous  biography ;  and  we  are 
thankml  to  Mr.  Graham  that  he  has 
recorded  in   a   worthy  manner   Dr. 
Macfarlane's  many  excellences   and 
the  principal  incidents  of  his  useful 
life.    The  son  of  a  Secession  minister, 
who  was  one  of  the   successors  to 
Ralph  Erskine's  pulpit  in  the  Dun- 
fermline church,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  another  minister  in  the  goodly  sue- 
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cession,  no  wonder  *'  That  memorable 
name  touched  finer  chords  within  him 
than  any  other,  and  represented  to 
him  the  liyine  truths  of  tne  mnd  old 
Scottish  Theology,  with  its  Covenant 
God,  ifB  Kinsman  Bedeemer,  and  the 
divine  espousals  of  the  believing  soul." 
The  Grammar  School  of  his  native 
town  and  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  sui)plied  the 
literary  and  mental  training,  while 
the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United 
Secession  Unurch  supplemented  with 
its  more  spiritual  teadiing  the  moral 
training  of  his  father's  house.  The 
miphio  sketches  Mr.  Graham  g^ves  of 
the  eminent  men  whom  he  revered  in 
his  childhood  and  of  his  collegiate 
companions  are  among  tiie  most 
pleasine  of  the  contents  of  this  charm- 
ing volume.  Dr.  Macfarlane  com- 
menced his  ministry  at  the  age  of 
twenty- four  in  the  little  seaport  of 
Kincardine.  Ten  years  of  touj^h, 
rough  work  in  this  little  commumty 
qusilified  him  for  the  subsequent  en- 
larged and  &rmore  important  spheres 
of  labour  at  Glasgow  and  Clapham. 
Midway  in  the  Kincardine  ministry 
the  lonely  manse  was  enlivened  by 
the  arrival  of  a  bride,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Kidston,  of  Glasgow.  "  They 
were  thirty-two  years  together,  and 
after  that,  insteskd  of  herself,  there 
was  only  the  portrait  of  her  calm, 
meek  faioe  over  the  mantel-piece  of 
his  Clapham  study.  Looking  up  at  it 
eteadfastly  one  day,  ho  said  to  the 
writer — '  Her  place  can  never  be  filled 
again ;  my  life  ended  with  hers,'  and 
in  a  moment  he  passed  to  some  trivial 
topic."  Dr.  Macfarlane  was  inducted 
into  Nicholson  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
on  the  22nd  September,  1840,  which 
was  shortly  afber  sold,  and  the  Erskine 
Church  erected  in  Portland  Street. 
Four  little  graves  in  the  Necropolis 
bear  witness  to  the  counterpoise  of 
much  affliction  which  accompanied 
the  popularity  of  his  ministerial  man- 
hooa. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  Exten- 
sion in  England,  which  commenced 
twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Macfarlane 
took  an  active  part,  and  at  len^;th 
accelerated  that  movement  by  devoting 
to  it  the  remainder  of  his  public  life. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  am- 
mated  by  a  spirit  of  devotedness  in 


taking  this  step ;  but  unclouded  pro- 
sperity is  not  for  the  useful  and 
successful  in  the  Lord's  vineycurd. 
Church  troubles  (delicately  veiled  by 
the  biographer),  followed  by  inter- 
rupted health,  extending  to  a  yeu's 
absence  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
n'eatest  burden  of  advancing  Ufe, 
the  repeated  loss  of  valued  Mends,  till 
he  rejoices  in  a  visit  to  Deal  because 
**  there  were  no  local  associations  to 
drape  the  scene  with  the  crape  of  sad 
memories,"  che<iuer  the  diary  which 
records  multiplied  engagements,  and 
is  enriched  with  the  writer's  pleasant 
associations  with  fellow  ministers, 
many  of  whom  (notably  Mr.  Spur- 
geon)  were  his  mends  in  our  own 
denomination.  In  June,  1874,  he 
entered  into  his  rest  and  reward. 
Mr.  Graham's  biography  of  his  friend 
should  be  in  every  minister's  pos- 
session. 

Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Limekilns  —  (a 
small  port  on  the  Forth,  and  so  called 
on  account  of  its  affording  shipment  for 
lime  from  Lord  Elgin's  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood) — ^was  also  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Secession  Church,  who 
occupied  a  far  more  limited  sphere 
than  Dr.  Mac&rlane,  but  was  for  fifty- 
one  years  minister  of  the  same  United 
Presoyterian  Church  in  Limekilns. 
The  specimens  which  are  given  in  this 
volume  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  sermons 
and  speeches  afford  ample  evidence  of 
his  ability,  his  zeal,  his  orthodoxy  as 
a  divine,  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow 
ministers  and  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  family  of  Lord  Elgin, 
including  the  learned  and  amiable 
Dean  Stanley  and  the  universally- 
lamented  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.  Dr. 
Johnstone's  memoir  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  wide  influence  exer- 
cised by  Christian  ministers  of  long 
standing  in  the  churches  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Although  his  celebrity  may 
not  have  extendeii  so  far  south  as  to 
reach  many  of  our  readers,  they  will 
find  in  his  manly  utterances  on  fi;reat 
religious  and  social  topics  mucn  to 
refresh  as  well  as  inform  their  minds. 

A  pensive  feeling  has  been  awakened 
in  our  minds  by  the  perusal  of  the 
'*  Memorials  of  David  Thomas,"  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Mr.  Arnold 
Thomas.    A  more  able  or  more  lovable 
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man  fhaa  be  has  zarely  been  found  in 
the  lists  of  the  Congregational  Union; 
but,  although  he  was  spared  to  reach 
his  sixty-Sfch  year,  we  gatitier  the 
impression  from  these  memorials  that 
much  personal  and  relatiye  affliction 
made  sexious  encroachments  on  his 
usefulness,  and  imposed  heavy  re- 
straints on  a  temperament  naturally 
retiring;  otherwise  we  might  have 
expected  that  the  yigorous  intellectual 
power  indicated  in  Mr.  Thomas'  ser- 
mens  contained  in  this  volume  would 
have  procured  for  their  author  a  much 
earlier  populajity  than  that  which  he 
achieved. 

'*For  twenty  years  Mr.  Thcmias 
continued  to  do  his  work  in  Bristol 
in  qtdetness  and  comparative  obscu- 
rity. His  influence  was  gradually  ex- 
tending  itself ;  but  he  seldom  preached 
away  from  home,  and  he  never  could 
be  persuaded  to  publish  anything,  so 
that  he  was  little  known  through  the 
country,  even  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged.  And  with  this 
condition  of  things  he  was  well  con- 
tent. He  did  not  court  public  obser- 
vation, but  rather  avoided  and  dis- 
liked it.  He  loved  the  sanctities  of 
home  and  the  service  of  his  own 
people,  and  had  no  hunger  for  a  wide- 
spread reputation." 

The  appointment  of  chairman  to  the 
Ck>ngregational  Union,  and  the  se- 
lection tx>  preach  the  annual  sermon 
for  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
1866,  raised  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  deno- 
mination. "  But  his  temperament  had 
not  changed.  It  was  from  a  sense  of 
duty  rather  than  of  taste  ihat  he  ap- 
peared before  the  world,  and  he  was 
not  sorry  when,  through  fkiling  heidth, 
he  was  compelled,  in  the  last  ycN&r  of 
his  li&,  to  retire  again  into  seclTision." 
The  loss  of  two  dearly-loved  daughters 
was  a  blow  from  which  Mr.  Thomas 
never  rallied,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  he  ceased  from  his  sufferings, 
and  passed  into  the  pres^ice  of  die 
Lord. 

Dr.  Stoughton,  in  his  funeral  ad- 
dress, pointed  to  the  childlike  de- 
votediness,  intense  sympathy,  deep 
humility,  and  spiritual  power  of  his 
deceased  friend  as  the  prominent 
features  of  his  character  ana  the  secret 
of  his  usefulneBS. 


Of  the  ten  sermons  ooniained  in  tlus 
volume,  the  one  on  "The  approval  of 
Christ,"  which  was  pieachedm  Surrey 
Qhapel  in  May,  1866;  "Consider 
Him,"  preached  to  the  Congxegatianal: 
Union  at  Manchester ;  and  a  third  on 
«  Communion  with  Gk>d,"  which  a^ 
peared  in  a  previous  number  of  tbs- 
MAOAZnns,  are,  to  our  mind,  by  tax 
the  best.  The  text  from  wHch  the 
former  of  them  was  preached  was,. 
"!nierefore  we  labour,  that  whether 
present  or  absent  we  may  be  accepted 
of  Him."  (1)  Bespect  for  the  recom- 
pense of  the  rewarn,  (2)  The  dedre  to 
oe  right,  (3)  Personal  affection  for 
Christ,  are  the  three  alleged  gromids 
of  supreme  regard  for  Christ's  ap- 
proval. The  application  of  the  dis- 
course consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  this  regard  to  Christ 
may  be  expected  to  affect  us  in  our 
service  for  the  extension  of  His  truth 
and  glory.  (1)  It  will  quicken  inquiry 
into  the  motive  of  our  service,  (2)  into 
the  extefit  of  our  service,  (3)  the  fbim 
and  manner  of  our  serdjoe. 

Mr.  Newman  Hall  told  his  congre- 
gation, after  Mr.  Thomas's  death, 
that  it  was  the  most  efifeotive  sermon 
he  had  ever  heard. 

"What  his  preaching  was,  in  it» 
genend  character  and  effects,  can  be 
rightly  understood  only  by  those  who 
md  frequent  opportunities  of  listening 
to  it.    Those  who  heard  him  know 
what  it  was  like;   those  who  never 
heard  bim  never  will  know.    But  two 
or  three  of  its  more  obvious  and  pro- 
minent  features   may,    perhaps,  be 
described.      One   of  t^ese  was  the 
logical  method  and  transparent  deaf- 
ness of  the  thought.    Every  sennon 
was  'thought  ouV  to  use  a  coscmon 
and  significant  expression.    No  ideas 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  region  of 
mist  and  shadow.    The  mind  was  con- 
centrated upon  them  when  they  had 
first  dimly  suggested  themsehee,  until 
thev  became  so  distinct  sod  intelh- 
gible  to  the  preacher  himself^  that  he 
was  able  to  make  them  distinct  and 
intelli^ble  to  others  also.     He  was 
impatient  of  all  vajg^eness  in  oon- 
ceptioD,  and  never  said  anything  with- 
ouik  having  a  dear  notion  of  iihtt  it 
was  that  he  intended  to  ny.    ISiushe 
succeeded  in  making  himself  cjjfly 
understood,  though  posnbly  hemisNa 
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a  repntation  for  profondity,  ^whioh  he 
might  otherwise  have  ei^oyedy  in 
the  estimation  of  a  oertain  claas  of 
hearers.'' 

^  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to 
give  more  than  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
great  exoellence  of  Mr.  Thomas's  cha- 
racter, both  in  pnblic  and  in  prirate 
life.  Those  who  had  the  priYitege  of 
attending^  the  Baptist  Union  meeting 
at  Bristol,  a  few  years  sinoe,  will  re- 
member the  cordiality  and  thorou|;h 
friendliness  of  his  interoonrse  with 
brethren  of  onr  own  denomination — a 
feature  of  his  character  appropriately 
recorded  in  the  resolution  of  "the 
associated  ministers  of  the  three  de- 
nominations in  Bristol,"  which  was 
voted  shortly  after  Mr.  Thomas's  de- 
cease. 


The  HrMiUATioK  of  Chbist,  in 
its  physical,  Ethical,  and  Official 
Aspects.  The  Sixth  Series  of 
Cunningham  Lectures.  By  Alex. 
B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,     1876. 

Pbofessok  Brttoe  has  produced  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Humiliation 
of  Christ"  which  may  be  most 
accurately  described  as  a  great  theolo- 
gical work.  Theological  it  is  in  the 
old  and  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
It  reads  like  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  spent  years  of  intense  thought  in 
the  discussion  of  the  highest  proolems 
to  which  the  human  mind  can  address 
itself,  and  who  writes  on  them  with 
an  almost  kinely  freedom.  And  the 
book  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  called 
great  if  depth  of  thought  and  breadth 
of  scholarship  can  constitute  a  claim. 
The  subject,  though  abstruse,  is  not 
uninteresting  as  Dr.  Bruce  has 
handled  it.  He  has  looked  at  it  care- 
faUy  and  reverently  on  every  side — 
first  and  chiefly  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  then  as  it 
has  been  apprenended  b;^  the  greatest 
and  most  mfluential  tunkers  of  the 
patristic  and  subsequent  ages.  His 
aim  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  teaching 
of  Scripture  with  respect  to  our 
Lord's  Humiliation,  and  afterwards  to 


use  that  teaching  as  the  sufficient  and 
exclusive  basis  for  an  estimate  of  our 
Lord's  person  and  work.  His  exa- 
minatioo  of  the  great  Ghristoloeioal 
passage,  on  which  the  whole  subject 
stands,  in  Phil.  ii.  5-^9,  is  a  mag^ni- 
ficent  piece  of  criticism,  and  his  view 
of  the  Kmxn^  (the  emptying  Himself },. 
as  opposed  to  the  views  of  Thomasius, 
Ebraid,  Martensen,  and  others,  is  sound 
and  satisfactory.  We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  the  mdhod  onr  author 
has  adopted  of  eschewing  all  theories 
and  assumptions  until  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  statements  of 
Scripture  their  significance  and  bear- 
ing nave  been  determined.  In  other 
words,  he  prosecutes  his  inquiry  by 
the  inductive  method,  rather  than  by 
the  more  precarious  deductive.  The 
advantage  of  this  plan  ia  seen  con- 
spicuously  in  uie  last  lecture,, 
especially  in  the  review  of  various 
theories  of  the  Atonement.  The  truth 
underlying  the  Mauricean  and  other 
modem  tneories  (which  are  very 
keenly  and  accurately  classified)  ia 
firankly  acknowledged,  but  l^eir 
defects  as  tested  by  Scripture  and 
spiritual  experience  are  no  less 
faithfully  exposed.  This  volume  is  a 
real  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
theological  literature,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  it  which  aims  by 
inductive  and  constructive  processes- 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  teach- 
ings of  inspired  men,  and  to  decide 
thereby  the  controversies  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  In  our  strug:gle8  with 
the  various  forms  of  humanitarianism 
Professor  Bruce's  work  will  be  invalu- 
able. We  sincerely  congratulate  our 
brethren  of  the  Pree  Church  of 
Scotland  on  their  possession  of  such 
a  theologian,  and  rejoice  in  his 
appointoient  to  a  chair  in  their  college 
at  Glasgow. 


The  Expositob.  April  to  June. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  learn  that  the 
success  of  the  Expositor  has  not 
only  folfilled,  but  outstripped,  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  promoters,  and  that 
its     circulation     is    still     gradually 
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increasing.  This  is  encouraging,  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  all  who  taS:e  an 
interest  in  l^e  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious study  of  Scripture.  The 
work  unquestionably  meets  a  real 
need  of  our  day,  and  meets  it  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  papers  are 
at  once  scholarly  and  populu:.  The 
best  in  the  numbers  before  us  are 
those  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  on 
"**  Samuel  and  the  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,"  by  Professor  Plumptre  on 
^*  The  Seven  Churches  of  Ama,"  by 
Professor  Reynolds  on  ''The  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,"  and  the  Editor's 
own  contributions,  which  are  always 
fresh  and  su^gestiye.  The  new 
volume,  beginning  with  July,  opens 
with  an  attractive  list  of  subjects. 


itself  as  a  school  book,  but  they  are 
useful  to  teachers  preparing  for  lessons 
or  for  students  preparing  for  exami- 
nations. 


Bible  History;  New  Testa- 
ment. By  the  Rev.  Coleman 
Ivens,  Curate  of  Whitton,  Lin- 
colnshire. London  and  Glasgow, 
William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co. 

This  text-book  consists  of  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  Tisually  so  called ;  then 
of  an  extended  Harmony,  or  analysis 
of  the  entire  History  of  the  Saviour's 
Ministry.  The  ApostoHc  History  is 
then  summarised,  the  whole  of  the 
historical  part  of  the  New  Testament 
being  condensed  into  less  than  160 
pages.  Questions  on  the  subj  ect  matter 
follow  each  chapter,  and  we  think  they 
might  with  advantage  be  more 
numerous.  The  analyses  are  rendered 
more  valuable  by  occasional  explana- 
tion of  obscurities,  but  the  help  so 
^ven,  we  think,  is  hardly  sufficient 
in  some  places.  The  pictures  appear 
to  us  valueless,  and  only  interrupt 
the  text,  which  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out them.  The  style  of  writing  is 
based  upon  the  language  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  and  is  therefore  excel- 
lent, but  the  variations  of  the  es  and 
eth  terminations  in  the  indicative  pre- 
sent are  somewhat  casual.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  the  writer  to  have  pro- 
duced such  a  work  untinged  by  sec- 
tarian views,  which  woulddiminish  its 
usefulness  and  mislead  its  readers. 
We  do  not  think  that  such  handbooks 
will  ever  supplant  the  use  of  the  Bible 
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Scriptures — Critical,  Doctrinal, 
and  Homiletical.  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Exodus  and 
Leviticus.  By  J.  P.  Lange, 
D.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  88,  George  Street. 

The  various  books  of  Lange's  *  *  Bibel- 
werk,"  contributed  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent authors,  are  necessarily  of  un- 
equal merit,  and  the  inequality  is  more 
marked  in  the  Anglo-American  edition 
than  in  the  original  (German.  Lange's 
own  contributions,  however,  are  always 
welcome,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  Commentary. 
Our  readers  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  volume  now  before  us 
is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  from  his 
pen.  The  Commentary  proper  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  scholarly  introduction  to 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  in 
which  the  author  states,  at  length,  his 
views  of  the  organic  unity,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  these  three  books — 
their  relation  to  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  their  typical  signiii- 
cance.  He  regards  them  as  setting 
forth  the  law  of  the  Lord  not  in  its 
whole  compass,  its  universal  basis  (as 
in  Qenesis)  and  its  universal  purpose 
(as  in  Deuteronomy),  but  in  specific 
relation  to  the  people  of  Israel  histori- 
cally bounded  and  defined,  and  with 
the  design  of  fitting  them  for  their 
peculiar  place  in  the  spiritual  educa- 
tion  of  the  world ;  its  ordinances  and 
shadows,  at  the  same  time  indicating 
the  principles  of  spiritual  life  and  the 
divine  regulations  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Other  ques- 
tions— such,  e.g.f  as  are  generally 
classed  under  the  head  of  "Egyp- 
tology" are  also  fSedrly,  thou([h  not 
exhaustively,  discussed  in  the  light  of 
recent  criticism.  The  Commentary 
itself  is,  as  all  Lange's  productions 
are,  pithy  and  sug^stive.  Compara- 
tively more  attention  has  been  given 
to  exegesis  than  in  some  of  the  prari- 
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ously  published  yolomeB,  and  his 
"  Textual  Notes,"  aided  by  Dr.  Mead, 
the  translator,  are  exceedingly  good 
and  useful.  We  do  not  know  on  what 
ground  the  Dootrinal  and  Homiletical 
remarks  haye  been  put  into  the  form, 
of  an  Appendix  to  the  Commentary. 
It  would  haye  been  far  more  con- 
yenient  to  haye  had  them  at  the  cloee 
of  the  chapters  or  sections  on  which 
they  are  based. 

The  Commentary  on  Leyiticus  is 
principally  the  work  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Gardner,  of  the  Berkeley  Diyinity 
School,  Middletown,  Connecticut.  It 
was  almost  oompleted  before  the  Ger- 
man edition  of  Lange  appeared,  and 
must,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  be 
considered  an  independent  treatise. 
But  while  the  groundwork  is  Dr. 
Gardner's,  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
added  eyerything  of  importance  from 
Lange,  and  incorporated  it  with  his 
own  in  a  manner  that  results  in  a 
thoroughly  harmonious  and  sym- 
metrical structure.  We  have  looked 
minutely  and  carefully  into  various 
sections  of  the  Commentary,  and  have 
uniformly  been  gratified  with  its 
critical  and  expository  power.  Wo 
haye  long  been  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Gardner  as  an  accurate  Bibical  scholar. 
He  is  a  good  Hebraist,  is  well  versed 
in  the  antiquities  of  Israel,  and  shows 
a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  details 
of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law.  His 
dissertations  on  the  law  of  sacrifice, 
on  the  Levitical  priestitLqod,  on  lep- 
rosy, and  on  the  *' prohibited  degrees" 
of  marriage  are  particularly  good. 
We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  help- 
ful volumes  in  the  ''Lange  Series," 
and  feel  confident  that  it  will  amply 
sustain  its  high  reputation. 


Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Pkophecies  of  Ezekiel.  By 
C.  F.  Keil,  D.D.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.A. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Qark.  1876. 

Keil's  fine  powers  as  a  commentator 
have  rarely  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  m  these  two  volumes 
on  Ezekiel.  The  book  is  confessedly  a 
difficult  one,  in  which  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  Old 


Testament  are  ''many  things  hard  to 
be  understood,"  but  whioh'nevertheless 
disclose  their  meaning  to  a  devout  and 
painstaking  student.  Keil's  character- 
istics have  been  so  frequently  described 
to  our  readers  that  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  them  now.  He  has  a  clear 
penetrative  insight,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  philology  and 
history,  rare  critical  tact,  and  the 
power  of  seizing  on  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  Scripture  he  aims  to 
elucidate.  His  patience  in  investigat- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  text  is  un- 
wearied, and  we  often  think  of  him  as 
one  who  "  digs  for  wisdom  as  for  hid 
treasures.*'  His  doctrinal  position  is 
that  of  a  liberal  Evangelical,  and 
although  he  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
lacking  in  ''unction,''  and  no  helper 
to  those  who  are  in  quest  of 
"homiletical  outlines,"  we  always 
admire  his  bold  and  reverent  fidelity, 
and  the  conspicuous  exegetical  worm 
of  his  criticisms.  While  he  has  an 
unswerving  faith  in  the  great  funda- 
mental verities  of  Divine  revelation 
he  is  at  the  same  time  folly  alive  to 
the  conflicting  currents  of  modem 
thought.  To  those  who  have  had  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  Bationalistic 
speculations  of  the  Continent,  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  Koil.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
is  manifested,  e.y.,  in  Kuenen's  account 
of  Ezekiel  and  his  ministry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Keil's  on  the  other.  And 
jet  Keil  is  Kuenen*s  equal  in  learning, 
in  critical  acumen,  and  in  independ- 
ence. He  is  vastly  his  superior  in 
other  and  higher  qualities,  and  hence 
the  greater  worth  of  his  researches. 
He  gives  all  requisite  information  as  to 
the  person,  the  times,  and  the  book  of 
Ezekiel,  and  divides  the  book  into  two 
great  sections:— (1)  Prophecies  of 
judgment :  (a^  upon  Israel,  and  (b) 
upon  the  heathen  nations — chapters 
i.  toxzxii.;  (2)  Announcement  of  salva- 
tion for  Lnrael— chapters  xxziii.  to  xlviii. 
These  sections  he  expounds  minutely, 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  always  sug- 
gestive. The  whole  treatment  of 
"Ezekiers  temple"  and  its  related 
subjects  strikes  us  as  remarkably  able. 
In  many  respects  we  regard  Keil's  as 
a  model  commentary,  and  as  decidedly 
the  best  on  this  sublime  section  of  the 
inspired  Word. 
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Little  Faults  Aim  their  Cttss. 
By  the  autkor  of  **  Soldier  FritE." 
London :  Heligions  Tract  Society, 
56,  Paternoster  Row.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

School  Pictures  Drawn  vrox 
Life.  London:  Eeligiovs Tract 
Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 
Price  Sixpence. 

Valuable  additions  to  the^  nvrsery 

library  and  the  school  prize  list. 


Christiak  Baptism:  A  Sermon 
Preached  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Morgan. 
London:  EUiot  Stock,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

A  YERT  dear  and  ooncim  settinff  forth 
of  Soripture  baptina,  and  suitable  for 
disteibotion  axnongst  thoae  who  require 
enlightenment  on  the  mode  of  admin- 
istenng  the  divine  ordinance. 


ISirs.  "^mm  Muxk  among  %  S^tMtxs  snb  bailors 

is  Calnttts. 


fTHHE  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist 
-■-  Magazine  by  a  non-commissioned  oflicer  of  H.  M.  S.  Serapis, 
is  published  verbatim  et  literatim,  because  it  not  only  affords 
disinterested  evidence  of  tlie  noble  work  Mrs.  Rouse  is  doing  in 
Calcutta,  but  it  is  also  a  public  expression  of  the  writer's  gratitude : — 

My  bear  Sir,— I  daresay  yon  think  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  my  promise, 
but  I  can  assure  such  is  not  the  case,  for  I  feel  it  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  me 
to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  indefatigable  efforts  oi  that  self-denying  lady 
whom  I  met  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  working  Hke  an  hero  for  her  Divine 
Master  in  the  notorious  grog-shops  of  that  far-off  city.  It  was  there  I  myself 
was  led,  knowing  that  many  of  my  ungodly  shipmates  vidted  such  places,  and 
to  my  surprise  I  foond  this  lady  in  company  with  another  visiting  these  fear- 
fid  dens,  and  thought  what  but  the  intense  love  for  the  salvation  of  predous 
souls  could  have  led  tiiem  hither,  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  respectable  world, 
where  none  but  Gbd  could  see  their  werk  and  labour  of  love. 

I  would  like  just  to  describe  one  or  two  scenes  which  came  under  my  own 
observation.  On  entering  one  of  the  streets  I  met  many  British  merchant  and 
foreign  sailors,  mad  with  drink,  slovenly,  dirty,  and  insulting,  looking  more 
like  demons  than  human  beings,  and  alas!  amongst  such  I  found  my  own  ship- 
mates in  the  horriblet  iens  of  that  place,  singing,  swearing,  and  fluting, 
chasing  each  other  up  the  street  with  maddened  voices  and  murderous  oaths,  snch 
as  chilled  one's  blood.  Yon  may  think  this  is  painting  it  black;  yes,  it  is,  would 
to  God  it  were  not  so,  but  ahui  I  the  fearfixl  crimes  committed  in  these  pkoes 
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-wonld  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.  Yea,  God  knows  wliat  I  haye  described  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  seen  them  coming  from  the  dens  bathed 
in  blood,  done  by  knives  or  fists.  It  was  then  in  these  streets,  yea,  in  these 
yery  dens  where  I  met  this  heroic  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Bey.  — .  Bouse.  She 
would  go  firom  shop  to  shop,  or  den  to  den,  giying  out  silent  messengers  in  the 
midst  of  these  deyil-captiye  men,  speaking  a  word  at  the  same  time  for  Jesus, 
and  in  tones  of  loye  and  sympathy,  persuading  them  to  come  with  her.  You 
would  see  a  tear  start  from  this  and  that  eye  when  she  touched  that  gentle 
string  which  sound  would  reach  the  heart,  '*  But  what  would  your  poor  mother 
and  fiEither  think  if  they  knew  that  you  were  here  ?  "  Presently  you  would  see 
one  or  two  following  her  down  thastzeets.  Whereto?  To  a  large  room,  where  a 
£ree  tea  would  be  proyided,  and  where  they  would  hear  the  way  of  salyation 
simply  explained ;  and  perhaps  on  the  following  Sunday  you  would  find  them, 
if  not  in  the  Baptist  church,  you  would  find  them  in  the  Wesley  an,  and  in  other 
-churches  where  I  haye  seen  them.  They  would  not  only  be  directed  to  the 
church  which  her  husband  was  the  faithfiil  pastor,  no,  but  they  would  be  told 
and  haye  put  in  their  hands  the  names  of  those  places  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  get  good.  I  haye  often  thought  why  didn't  this  lady  stay  at  home 
on  a  Sunday  afbemoon  when  the  heat  was  so  intense  and  haye  a  lounge  in  an 
easy  chair,  and  a  quiet  read  and  a  little  slumber.  Surely  it  would  haye  been 
more  lady-like.  No,  thank  Gfod  such  was  not  the  case;  that  nobler  spirit 
which  was  manifested  in  her  constant  effort,  doubtless  led  her  to  think  of  the 
dear  anxious  mother  at  home,  who  is  eyer  thinking  of  her  boy  who  is  far,  fax 
from  home.  She  knew  too  well  that  these  poor  profligates  were  the  burden  of 
many  an  anxious  mother's  mind  and  prayer,  but  being  far  from  home  restraint, 
giying  themselyes  oyer  to  their  own  lusts,  and  sensual  gratification.  Doubt- 
less, then,  it  was  this  that  led  this  dear  child  of  Gk>d  to  giye  up  time,  talent, 
ease,  and  health  in  order  to  glad  some  dear  mother's  heart,  and  to  win  them  for 
Him  who  she  loyes,  and  to  sweep  out  of  existence  that  corrupt  and  polluted 
example  which  they  eyen  set  the  poor  benighted  heathens  for  which  they  had 
giyen  up  home  and  happy  England  in  order  to  tell  them  of  a  Sayiour's  loye ; 
but  alas  I  how  hard  and  difficult  is  the  task  of  the  missionary  when  he,  not 
only  by  God's  grace  has  to  conyince  them  of  their  idol  worship,  but  when  he 
has  to  fight  against  this  base  example  set  both  by  the  poor  profligate  and  the 
fearful  worldly  example  of  the  higher  dass.  I  trust  that  this  brief  outline  of 
the  work  of  one  whose  labour  is  commendable,  may  lead  many  to  help  her  in 
any  way  they  can,  especially  by  prayer  and  sympathy.  She  has  my  warmest 
sympathy  and  prayer,  for  I  receiyed  no  little  kindness  from  her,  as  also  did  my 
shipmates,  dtuing  our  stay  in  the  Serapis. — ^With  Christian  loye,  yours  for 
Christ's  sake,  J-  H.,  Sergeant  B.M.L.I.,  Chatham. 
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^n  (grastian  Wn\o  d  Jiststablisbmtnt  * 

[Second  Article.] 


EVERY  man  must  judge  for  himself  of  coxirse  what  he  ought  to 
do  with  his  opportunities ;  but  to  us  it  certainly  appears  that 
to  write  a  book  in  defence  of  the  abstract  principle  of  Estab- 
lishment— that  is,  without  reference  to  the  religion  to  be  established 
— is  a  preposterous  misapplication  of  power.  Few  people,  whether 
Churclunen  or  Dissenters,  can  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  such  an 
undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
Dissenter  the  question  may  have  immense  significance ;  for  to  prove 
Establishment  unlawful  would  be  to  prove  all  existing  Establishments 
unlawful ;  but  simply  to  prove  it  lawful  contributes  hardly  a  tittle  to 
the  defence  of  any  existing  institution.  People  persist  in  thinking — 
and  wiU  so  persist,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Harwood's  effort  to  teach  them 
better — ^that  at  most  an  Establishment  of  Religion  can  only  be  right 
when  the  religion  established  is  true. 

Even  allowing  for  this  drawback  on  Mr.  Harwood's  work,  that  his 
central  question  has  no  practical  value,  his  performance  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  considered  as  a  "Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a 
National  Church."  He  has  but  little  really  to  say  in  support  of  the 
principle  he  comes  to  defend.  His  book  is  purely  apologetic ;  much 
of  it  is  mere  special  pleading.  He  remains  behind  his  entrenchments, 
and  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  the  open  field.  He  barely  attempts  at 
aU  to  establish  a  position  of  his  own,  contenting  himself  with  trying 
to  show  that  ours,  as  Dissenters,  is  untenable.  Perhaps  he  found  it 
easier  to  criticise  our  arguments  than  to  advance  any  of  his  own. 

*  **  Disestablishment ;  or,  A  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National  Church." 
By  Qeoxge  Harwood,  M.A.    London :  Macmilllan  &  Co 
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After  an  liistori<ml  sketch,  or  rather  two  sketclies,  designed  to 
exhibit  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State,  he  proceeds  to  answer  "  objections  to  the  principle  of  a  National 
Church."  These  objections,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  set  in  order 
and  dealt  with  seriatim,,  This  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  useless. 
It  settles  nothing.  To  show  an  opponent's  reasoning  to  be  fallacious 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  proving  his  conclusions  unsound. 
Conceding,  therefore,  the  utmost  success  possible  to  ilr.  Harwood  s 
performance,  still  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  he  has  shown  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Dissenting  arguments  quoted,  but  the  principle  of 
a  National  Church  remains  as  unsettled  as  ever.  He  may  have 
proved  to  us  the  necessity  of  changing  our  weapons ;  he  has  certainly 
said  nothing  to  convince  us  that  we  ought  to  quit  the  field. 

Besides,  the  method  he  has  adopted  suggests — and  sxirely  intelligent 
Churchmen  will  feel  tliis — that  there  is  a  serious  weakness  in  his 
own  position.  A  wise  man  on  his  defence  does  not  exhaust  his 
energies  in  rebutting  the  testimony  against  him  if  he  can  produce 
positive  evidence  on  Ms  own  side.  When  a  controversialist  confines 
himself  to  criticising  our  arguments  without  advancing  any  of  his 
own,  he  may  prove  that  we  have  reasoned  badly ;  but  he  also  awakes 
our  suspicion  that  there  is  notliing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Mr.  Harwood's 
book  to  indicate  what  are  the  positive  considerations  which  have 
determined  his  acceptance  of  "  the  National  Principle,"  but  that  it 
forms  no  part  of  his  plan  to  give  them  prominence.  This,  we  think, 
is  an  eiTor  of  judgment,  and  one  that  greatly  impairs  the  value  of  his 
work.  If  we  do  not  mistake  the  attitude  of  Englishmen,  they  are 
asking,  not  what  can  be  said  against  the  principle  of  Free  Churches, 
but  what  can  be  said  for  the  principle  of  Establishment.  The  exist- 
ence of  Free  Churches  is  not  in  question,  is  not  threatened — that  of 
the  Establishment  is ;  and  most  people  wont  care  a  snap  to  have 
it  proved  that  the  reasoning  of  Dissenters  is  unsound.  They  want 
to  know  if  the  reasoning  of  Churchmen  is  not  unsound  too. 

What  are  the  weighty  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
union  of  Church  and  State  ?  The  historical  argument,  on  which  our 
author  lays  emphasis,  is  one  which  will  have  little  weight  with  those 
whom  he  desires  to  convince ;  for  our  own  part,  we  barely  care  to 
take  it  into  account.  Let  it  be  conceded,  as  he  claims,  tixat  the 
'*  National  Principle  "  is  as  old  as  the  nation ;  that  it  has  grown  with 
the  Constitution,  and  sent  its  ramifications  through  every  Umb  of  the 
body-politic;  that  from  pre-historic  times, — from  the  time  when 
Stonehenge  reeked  with  Druidical  sacrifices, — down  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  history,  it  has  been  the  one  abiding  characteristic  of 
the  national  polity ;  what  then  ?  The  consideration  may  congee 
Liberationists  of  the  gravity  of  their  enterprise;  it  will  scarcely 
induce  them  to  abandon  it.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Harwood,"  the  National 
Principle  has  worked  well  both  for  the  Church  and  the  Nation." 
Our  reply  is — there  are  two  opinions  about  that ;  and,  even  were  it 
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-otherwise,  we  should  oonteut  ourselves  with  saying,  "  It  is  not  lawful 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  coma"  Tlie  '*  National  Principle  "  being 
false  in  theory  and  bad  in  morals,  no  advantages  supposed  or  shown 
to  flow  from  it  can  reconcile  us  to  it  But  is  it  true  that  it  has 
worked  well  ?  That  it  has  worked  weU  for  *'  the  Church "  at  the 
gi'eat  expense  of  the  nation,  for  the  priests  at  the  cost  of  the  people, 
is  no  doubt  true.  Tliat  it  has  sustained  an  army  of  ecclesiastics 
whom  it  has  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  caused  to  walk 
among  princes ;  that  it  has  often  trusted  an  intolerant  priesthood  with 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate  to  compel  assent  to  a  theological  dogma ; 
that  it  has  put  an  embargo  on  freedom  of  thought,  and  made  loyalty 
to  conscience  a  crime;  that  it  has  degraded  religion  into  a  mere 
engine  of  State-craft ;  that  it  has  made  the  Commandments  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  making  the  Statute  Book  the  standard  of  faith ; 
that  it  has  given  the  ministers  of  a  sect  the  status  of  peers,  and  made 
them  the  irresponsible  legislators  of  the  nation  ;  that  it  has  wrung  an 
enormous  taxation  out  of  a  reluctant  people  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  that  it  has  raised  up  a  gigantic  iinperium 
in  impeno  which  to-day  the  State  can  barely  control  and  dare  not 
release;  that  it  has  promoted  the  "jealous  animosities  which  per- 
l>etuate  and  embitter  sectarian  divisions ; "  that  it  has  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  such  historical  memorials  as  Smithtield  and  the  Lollard's 
Tower;  that  it  is  enabling  a  Bomanizing  clergy  to  defy  the  Protestant 
convictions  of  Englishmen  ;  that,  by  the  prospect  of  pomp  and  power 
and  wealth,  it  has  seduced  ungodly  men  to  declare  themselves  moved 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  the  cure  of  souls — all  this  and  more  we 
firmly  believe  ;  all  this  we  innocently  tliought  was  beyond  dispute. 
That  in  this  way  the  •'  National  Principle  "  has  worked  well  for  "  the 
Church  {i.e.,  for  the  State- supported  sect) — so  well,  indeed,  that  "  the 
Church ''  has  often  fattened  while  the  State  was  being  beggared — 
this  much  history  abundantly  proves.  Thus  at  least  %oe  read  its 
records,  and  few,  we  think,  will  challenge  the  coiTectness  of  our 
reading. 

How  Mr.  Harwood  reads  history,  and  what  amount  of  confidence 
we  may  put  in  his  qualifications  for  catechising  it,  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  specimen  of  his  method  of  writing  it.  If  it  is  not  as 
pure  a  piece  of  sophistry  as  ever  was  endorsed  by  Jesuit  Father,  we 
are  no  judges  of' English: — 

The  Church  ^previous  to  the  Beformation)  ^vas  the  nation,  and  people  no 
more  believed  mat  there  ought  to  be  several  distinct  Churches  than  that  there 
ought  to  be  several  different  forms  of  government,  as  Monarchy  and  Repub- 
licanism, existing  side  by  side  in  the  same  nation.  Just  as  we  now  call  it 
sedition  if  a  man  defies  the  State  because  he  does  not  like  some  political  law, 
so  then  a  heretic  was  punished,  not  because  he  held  peculiar  opinions,  but 
because  he  was  a  rebel. 

This  is  clever  but  disingenuous,  and  not  original.  It  is  the  plea 
with  which  Catholic  apologists  have  been  wont  to  repel  the  aocusation 
that  their  Church  was  intolerant  and  persecuting.    It  is  a  mere 
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quibble  with  words ;  adroitly  evading  the  point  at  issue.  "  A  heretic 
was  not  punished  for  holding  peculiar  opinions."  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  then,  what  was  he  punished  for  ?  Because  the  holding 
of  peculiar  opinions  was  criminal !  As  if  the  making  it  criminal  to 
be  loyal  to  conscience  were  not  the  very  essence  of  reh'gious  perse- 
cution. Not  for  a  moment  does  Mr.  Harwood  intend  to  justify 
persecution.  He  simply  holds  a  brief  in  a  bad  case,  and  must  say 
the  most  and  the  best  he  can.  In  fact,  he  cannot  see  why  an 
Established  Church  ever  need  be  a  persecuting  Church  at  all.  But 
for  the  present  we  pin  him  down  to  his  appeal  to  history,  and  remind 
him  that  there  never  was  a  National  Church — the  "  National  Prin- 
ciple," as  he  calls  it,  was  never  carried  out — without  it  being  made 
inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  hold  opinions  not  tudorsed  by  the 
priests. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Harwood's  historical  sketches  are  produced  to 
fiupport  a  theoiy  and  to  maintain  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  resolve 
has  been  to  defend  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  so  thorouglily 
lias  he  resigned  himself  to  this  dominant  purpose  that  there  is  not  an 
evil  that  can  be  shown  to  attend  the  union  which  he  does  not  seem 
willing  to  extenuate,  defend,  or  explain  away.  To  him  the  Church  of 
England,  as  the  existing  embodiment  of  his  idea,  is  the  most 
admirable  institution  in  the  world — not  perfect,  perhaps,  but  so 
transcendantly  excellent  that  on  no  account  ought  it  to  be  toucbed ; 
for — 

The  Church  of  Englaad  of  our  time  has  the  glorious  but  almost  solitary 
honour  of  teachiog  the  world  that  there  cau  be  faith  without  bigotry,  and  zeii 
without  intolerance.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of  England  arises,  no 
doubt,  chiefly  from  the  religious  character  ol'  the  people,  but  its  liberality  is  due 
idmost  entirely  to  its  national  connection  with  the  State.  It  is  this  connection 
which  enables  it  to  contain  within  itself  so  many  varied  and  yet  necessary 
elements ;  for  the  Gorham  judgment  has  secured  the  position  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  the  Bennett  judgment  that  of  the  High  Church,  and  the 
j  udgment  on  Essays  aiid  Reviews  that  of  the  Broad  Church. 

But  he  has  singularly  little  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which 
Nonconformists  hold  their  faith  if  he  supposes  that  such  considera- 
tions as  these  will  do  aught  to  commend  to  us  the  institution  he  so 
admires.  Does  he  not  know  that  to  most  Dissenters  such  a  con- 
glomeration of  incongruous  elements,  tied  together,  as  he  admits  they 
are,  by  the  "  wisp  "  of  the  State,  is  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word  a 
Church  at  all  ?  Is  he  not  aware  that  thousands  of  Churchmen  even 
are  in  a  condition  of  "  veiled  rebellion  "  against  the  "  happy  family  " 
regime  under  which  alone  they  are  permitted  to  live  ?  It  sounds 
well  to  ask  us  to  merge  our  dijfferences  and  all  unite  in  forming  one 
<(i*eat  organization  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  State,  but  all  men 
do  not  hold  theb  convictions  so  loosely  as  to  be  ready  to  surrender 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  splendid  sham,  which  such  an  orgam'zation 
would  be.  It  is  easy  enough  to  show  us,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  before, 
that  the  present  has  sprung  out  of  the  past ;  that  the  '*  Church  of 
England,'*  in  one  form  or  another,  has  grown  up  from  the  earliest 
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times  as  an  integral  part  of  that  "  complex  and  inexplicable  entity 
called  the  constitution  ;'*  but  so  have  a  good  many  other  things  which 
advancing  intelligence  has  swept  away  as  pernicious,  false,  or 
antiquated,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  "National 
Principle"  ought  not  to  follow  them  into  the  limbo  of  exploded 
fallacies. 

Almost  the  only  approach  made  by  our  author  toward  a  positive 
argument  for  Establishment  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  national  polity 
of  the  Hebrews ;  the  cliief  points  being  these : — 

Any  impartial  reader  can  scarcely  avoid  confessing  that  the  ^neral  drift  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  decidedly  in  fayoorof  the  national  principle;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Book  is  based  upon  it 
.  .  .  .  From  the  earliest  times  the  Jews  had  do  idea  but  that  the  Church 
and  the  State  were,  and  ought  to  be,  merely  the  names  for  two  sorts  of  functions 
performed  by  one  body.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  Church  under  Moses 
was  almost  exactly  like  that  now  advocated  for  it  under  the  national  ideal,  only 
less  dignified  (!) ;  for  then  the  religious  inspiration,  as  well  as  control,  came  from 
the  State,  whereas  now  this  inspiration  is  looked  for  from  the  Church.  Then, 
as  now  in  England,  the  Church  was  an  organization  under  State  control  to 
minister  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  nation,  and  this  was  the  ideal  always 
standing  before  the  Jews.  ...  If  the  combination  of  religion  and  politics, 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  be  a  mistake,  then  the  greatest  ideal  of  the 
Jews  was  a  delusion,  and  the  Old  Testament,  considered  as  a  book,  is  based  on  a 
blunder.  .  ,  .  However,  it  is  not  for  the  supporters  of  the  Church,  who  do 
not  bring  forward  the  Bible,  to  follow  up  this  consideration ;  but  its  opponents, 
who  do  appeal  to  that  Book,  are  called  upon  to  explain  what  are  the  reasons 
which  make  unfit  and  untrue  for  us  a  union  of  religion  with  politics  which  was 
carried  out  so  successfully  by  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  history,  and 
the  soundness  of  which  was  always  one  of  their  strongest  and  most  cherished 
beliefs.  .  .  .  There  is  room  for  reflection  in  the  fact  that  a  Government  in 
which  the  State  and  the  Church  wero  thoroughly  united  is  the  only  Government 
which  Christians  believe  to  have  been  developed  under  the  direct  superintendence 
of  God,  and  to  have  received  His  special  love  and  care.  It  is  plain  that,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  advisability  for  us,  a  union  so  sanctioned  cannot  be 
wicked  in  principle,  as  wo  are  so  often  told,  for  such  principles  remain  always 
the  same. 

Of  course  we  have  heard  all  tliis  before :  indeed  we  never  heard  a 
Churchman  reason  for  Establishment  who  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  fall 
back  on  the  Hebrew  polity  for  his  great  scriptural  argument.  That 
wliich  makes  it  alone  worth  referring  to  now  is  that  Mr.  Harwood 
appears  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
regarded  by  most  intelligent  Dissenters.  He  gives  us  the  credit  of 
weakly  replying  that  "  The  Jewish  Theocracy  is  no  type  for  us,  for  we 
ought  not  to  guide  our  conduct  by  that  of  people  who  lived  in  such 
different  times  and  were  subject  to  such  different  influences,"  and  that 
*'  the  Jews  were  so  specially  under  Divine  care  that  they  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  regular  Qanons  of  history,  nor  be  put  forward  as  an 
example  for  ordinary  nations."  If  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  our  opinions  he  would  have  known  that  we  have 
something  more  robust  and  more  decisive  to  urge  against  his  Jewish 
argument, — something  which,  had  he  known  it,  might  have  spared  him 
the  trouble  of  constructing  his  argument  altogether.      We  deny  his 
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premises.  We  maintain  that  under  the  Jewish  Theocracy  there  was- 
nothing  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  what  is  now  under* 
stood  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  there  was  no  such  combina- 
tion of  religion  and  politics  as  Mr.  Harwood  pleads  for ;  the  Jewish 
people  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  a  State  Church,  and  by  their 
national  constitution  could  not  possibly  have  one.  It  is  sheer  confu- 
sion of  ideas  that  leads  people  to  assert  the  contrary.  If  Mr.  Har- 
wood had  not  used  terms  which  have  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  in 
a  loose  and  unwarrantable  sense,  one  half  his  book  need  not  have  been 
written.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  not  told  us  what  he  means  by  the 
"  State,"  that  is,  if  the  term  has  for  him  any  fixed  meaning  at  all ;  as 
he  has  not  told  us  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean  the  governing  power 
of  the  nation ;  that  power  which  may  have  grown  up  spontaneously 
and  gradually  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  as  in  England ;  or  which 
may  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  national  voice,  as  in  the 
United  States  ;  which  me^  exist  in  a  single  individual,  as  in  Bussia ; 
or  in  several  as  in  Britain;  but  which,  whatever  its  character, 
personal  or  representative,  possesses  sole  legislative  authority  in  the 
nation. 

There  is  one  assertion,  at  least,  in  Mr.  Harwood's  book  the  meaning 
of  which  depends  on  his  acceptance  of  this  definition.  Now,  will  he 
kindly  tell  us  what  there  was  in  the  Hebrew  polity  which  corres- 
ponded with  this  idea  of  a  State  ?  Where  was  the  supreme  power  ? 
In  whom  was  the  legislative  authority  vested  ?  He  is  surely  aware 
that  the  Jew  recognized  no  national  law  at  aU  but  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  immediate  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  convenient  on  occasions 
to  speak  of  Moses  as  a  statesman  or  a  legislator,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
by  his  own  profession,  he  was  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other,  but 
simply  the  mouthpiece  and  amanuensis  of  God.  The  statute  book 
of  the  nation  was  closed  for  ever  when  he  had  recorded  the  ordinances 
of  God.  No  addition  could  be  made  to  it,  no  «alteration  could  be 
made  in  it,  no  subtraction  could  be  made  from  it  but  by  the  direct 
authority  of  God.  No  provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  law  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  other  times; 
.  the  law  was  sterotyped,  and  nothing  was  left  but  for  every  man  to 
obey  it.  Jt  was  not  originally  designed  even  that  the  nation  should 
have  a  political  head,  although  it  was  foreseen  that  die  rime  would 
come  when  the  people  would  demand  one.  God  was  their  Lawgiver 
God  was  their  king;  and  when  the  predicted  time  came  that  they 
insisted  on  having  a  king  like  the  surrounding  nations,  it  was  treated 
by  God  as  a  virtual  Rejection  of  His  supremacy ;  yet  even  then  the 
designation  of  the  king  was  retained  in  the  Divine  hands ;  he  was 
permitted  no  poUtical  power,  he  possessed  no  legislative  authority,  he 
was  the  vicegerent  of  God  only :  to  the  people  he  was  military  leader 
and  chief  magistrate;  but  in  the  first  character  he  was  required  to 
look  to  the  Divine  King  for  directiont:,  and  in  the  second  to  execute 
none  but  the  Divine  laws.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Harwood 
accepts  this  \'iew  of  the  Hebrew  polity ;  it  is  enough  to  say  tlmt  it  is* 
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ouis ;  and  this  declaration  must  satisfy  him  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  "judge  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  history/' 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  had  no  ordinaiy  history.  We  have  no 
objection,  excspt  on  the  scoi-e  of  taste,  to  his  statement  that  among  the 
Jews  "  the  religious  inspiration  as  well  as  control  came  from  the 
State,"  but  then  "  the  State  "  was  Jehovali  Himself.  We  hold  also 
that,  in  this  sense,  all  religious  inspiration  and  control  of  religious  life 
and  principles  should  come  from  "  the  State  " ;  that  every  Christian 
church  shwild  be,  and,  if  true  to  the  Divine  ideal,  is,  like  the  Hebrew 
nation,  a  pure  theocracy,  owning  no  statute-book  but.  the  Woi*d  of  God, 
and  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  His  Son.  But  what  comparison  is  there 
between  this  and  the  modern  idea  of  a  State  Church  ?  How  does  an 
argument  lie  from  a  pure  theocracy,  in  wliich  the  Divine  is  supreme, 
to  a  human  institution,  in  which  the  Divine  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  human  ? 

We  have  given  more  space  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  than 
it  was  worth,  simply  because  Mr.  Harwood  seems  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  our  views  of  it.  What  we  have  said  may  convince  him  that  so 
far  from  the  Hebrew  polity  being  to  us  an  argument  in  favour  of  "  the 
national  principle,"  it  is  the  precise  contrary.  If  the  Jews  had 
voluntarily  subjected  their  nation — its  laws,  life,  and  institutions — 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty,  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  governments, — 
say  the  Egyptian — the  historical  parallel  to  the  modern  State  Church 
would  have  been  complete. 

Next  to  a  profound  reverence  for  venerable  tradition  and  historical 
continuity,  our  author  clings,  like  most  Churchmen,  to  the  idea  that 
"  the  national  principle  "  in  some  way  Christianizes  the  State ;  throws 
a  halo  of  sanctity  round  it ;  is  a  national  acknowledgment  of  God 
which  is  supposed  to  be  specially  acceptable  to  the  Most  High. 
Probably  this  consideration  has  more  weight  than  any  other  in 
prompting  them  to  resist  Disestablishment.  It  seems  to  them  as  if  the 
removal  of  the  State  Church  woidd  be  to  resign  the  country  to 
national  infidelity.  How  deep  and  wide  spread  this  feeling  is,  in  one 
form  or  another,  every  advocate  of  a  really  national  system  of  educa- 
tion knows  welL  "Infidel"  and  "Godless"  are  the  mild  epithets 
applied  to  those  who  venture  to  say  that  religious  teaching  should  be 
excluded  from  State-aided  Schools.  Even  Mr.  Har\vood — who  ought 
to  know  us  better — thinks  it  needful  to  remind  us  that  "  Politics 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  become  degraded ;  reb'gion 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  becomes  unreal ;  and  social  life, 
when  not  connected  both  with  religion  and  with  politics,  soon  sinks 
into  meanness  and  demoralization.*'  As  if  we  did  not  believe  this  as 
much  as  he  does !  Is  a  Dissenter  who  gives  a  vote,  acts  on  a  jury,  or 
sits  as  a  magistrate,  dischai-ging  his  duty  conscientiously,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  guilty  of  separating  his  religion  from  his  politics  because  he 
declines  to  submit  his  religion  to  the  control  of  the  Government  ? 
For  it  is  not  the  connection  of  religion  with,  but  its  entire  subordina- 
tion to,  politics,  that  Mr.  Harwood  is  pleading  for.    And  so  thorough- 
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going  and  unqualified  is  his  advocacy  of  this  that  he  warmly  approves 
that  which  few  Churchmen  regard  with  entire  complacency,  the 
appointment  of  bishops  by  the  State ;  even  going  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  though  he  may  not  belong  to  the  Church 
nor  care  about  religion  at  all,  is  especially  qualified  for  appointing  its 
chief  ministers ! 

Probably  our  readers  will  think  that  we  have  given  more  time  and 
space  to  our  consideration  of  Mr.  Harwood's  book  than  its  importance 
iemands ;  and  we  will  haste  to  dismiss  it.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
settlement  of  the  State-Church  question  it  will  be  of  service  no 
doubt ;  but  not  in  the  direction  the  author  intended.  It  will  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  an  Erastian  settlement;  but 
nothing  more.  As  an  argument  addressed  to  conscientious  Dissenters 
it  is  simply  useless.  The  writer  does  not  understand  the  force  of  our 
convictions  or  the  power  with  which  they  hold  us.  He  puts  our 
objections  to  the  "national  principle"  in  so  feeble  and  jejune  a  form 
that  we  hardly  recognize  them  as  ours  at  all.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  he  thought  them  easy  to  combat.  He  has  failed  to  appreciate 
the  reserve  of  power  that  lies  behind  them  when  employed  by  us. 
He  has  treated  them  as  opinions  which  we  may  be  induced  to  sur- 
render, and  forgotten  that  they  are  convictions  which  have  been 
studied  and  held  till  they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  veiy 
lives.  He  has  not  discovered  that  our  opposition  to  a  State  Church 
rests  on  great  principles  which  to  us  are  as  divine  as  the  Decalogue 
and  unchanging  as  eternity.  He  plies  us  with  argument  on  argument, 
which,  however  true  and  sound,  have  not  the  smallest  interest  for  us 
nor  the  slightest  effect  on  our  position.  That  he  has  met  with  the 
objections  to  State-Churchism  which  he  quotes  as  ours  is  quite  likely, 
and  probably  we  may  use  them  ourselves ;  but  he  has  mistaken  them 
for  the  reasons  for  our  nonconformity.  Consequently,  he  is  fighting 
in  the  dark.  His  reasoning  has  neither  force  nor  relevancy  as 
touching  our  Dissent. 

Meanwhile  his  own  scheme  of  Establishment  is  one  with  which  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  concern  ourselves  when  he  has  made  it 
acceptable  to  his  fellow-Churchmen.  His  theory  of  a  National 
Keligious  Establishment  has  as  much  chance  of  being  adopted  in 
England  as  the  Pantheon.  His  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation  is  so  palpably  absurd  as  not  to  be  worth 
attention.  His  idea  of  a  National  Church  in  which  there  should 
exist  together  "  any  number  of  private  societies,"  in  which  "  those 
who  hold  strong  opinions  about  Baptism,  or  who  are  attached  to  the 
methods  of  Wesleyanism,  should  gratify  their  own  preferences,  and 
yet  also  join  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,"  is  one  which  we 
may  talk  about  as  soon  as  he  has  persuaded  the  half-dozen  wranghng 
sects  that  now  constitute  *'  the  Church  "  to  cease  from  their  vigorous 
endeavours  to  kick  each  other  out ;  and  then  we  shall  probably  tell 
him  that,  however  shrouded  under  fine  phrases,  it  is  simply  a  scheme 
of  '*  levelling  up  "  which  no  Government  that  England  is  likely  to 
have  would  venture  to  try  on. 
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We  lay  down  "  Disestablishment,  &c.,"  with  a  deep  regard  for  its 
author.  His  pluck  and  daring,  the  geniality  of  his  spirit  and  the 
breadth  of  his  charity,  have  won  our  heart.  There  is  not  a  clergyman 
in  England  that  could  have  wi^tten  the  book  if  he  dared,  or  that  dare 
have  done  it  if  he  could. 

But  for  Erastianism  we  have  a  deeper  disgust  than  ever.  Better 
the  fiercest  tumult  of  sectarian  stiife  than  that  blank  negation  of 
religion,  that  dread  reign  of  Baptized  Indififerentism  which  would  be 
the  outcome  of  Mr.  Harwood's  scheme  of  a  National  Church. 

Niton,  Isle  of  Wight.  G.  V.  Barker. 


^rounb  t|c  Ingle. 

By  an  Old  Country  Minister. 


IX. 

All  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and  the  deacons  accepted  Mra. 
Wheelbrook's  invitation.  Is  was  a  pleasant  gathering,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  harmless  mirth  and  fun  over  the  tea.  All  seemed 
resolved  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  wiUing  to  help  the  rest  to  do  the 
same.  After  tea,  Mr.  Wheelbrook  made  a  little  speech,  explaining 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  conversation  which  had  led  to  its 
being  convened,  and  then  requested  Mr.  Spclman  to  read  his 
paper : — 

Spelman  (reading),  1  thick  it  ought  to  be  understood  that' I  am  here,  not  as 
a  Sunday-school  teacher,  but  solely  as  a  critio  of  Sunday-school  teaohin^,  which 
I  can  look  at  only  as  an  outsider,  but  as  an  outsider  who  has  watched  it  some- 
what closely,  is  interested  in  its  object,  and  concerned  for  its  success. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  Sundav- schools  are  scarcely  prompt  enough  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  Their  managers  do  not  suffi- 
cientlv  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  changes  that  are  passing  on  society 
and  altering  the  conditions  of  life.  Hence  they  keep  to  agencies  and  methods 
which  aro  stereotyped  and  stationary,  unconscious  that  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  doin^  tne  work  for  which  once  they  may  have  been  most  suitable. 

There  is  pressing  need  of  a  higher  class  of  teachers  ;  teachers  possessed  of  more 
education.  The  Sunday-school  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing 
excellency  of  tiie  day-school.  No  doubt  it  is  far  in  advance  of  what  it  once 
was,  but  it  is  being  outstripped  by  the  day-school.  The  disorderly  management 
and  slovenly  teaching  of  the  former  is  often  in  marked  contrast  to  the  latter. 
This  arises  m  part,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  to  a  great  extent  the  conduct  of 
the  former  is  left  to  young  ^ple,  such  as  ought  to  form  senior  classes ;  and 
young  people  who  are  sometimes  educationally  inferior  to  the  children  they 
profess  to  teach.  I  have  seen  a  group  of  boys  amusing  themselves  with  the 
imperfect  pronimciation,  bad  grammar,  or  mistaken  explanations  of  an  ij^orant 
teacher,  buch  a  teacher  might  have  been  useful  nfty  years  ago  ;  X  cannot 
persuade  myself  but  he  is  a  source  of  mischief  now.    He  tends  to  bring  the 
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won't  fill  the  place  of  good  sense.  A  man  cannot  be  a  teacher  unless  he  has 
something  to  teach  and  ability  to  teach  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  others  will  speak  better  than  I  can  on  the  religious  side  of 
the  subject,  therefore  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  the  intellectual.  Besides,  I 
don't  think  that  Sunday-sdiool  teachers  fail  through  want  of  godliness,  but 
want  of  gifts,  or  of  gifts  properly  *'  stirred  up." 

It  must  be  thoroughly  saddening  to  any  right-minded  man  to  obserre  how 
riight  a  hold  the  Sunday-school  has  on  youths  of  sixteen  and  upwards  ;  and  I 
fear  it  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the  teaching  is  caxried  on  in  the  slip-shod, 
amateur  fashion  now  all  too  common. 

A  blank  silence  followed  the  reading  of  Spelman*s  paper.  The 
teachers  looked  at  one  another  inquiringly.  I  thought  one  or  two 
looked  painfully  self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease,  like  men  who  knew 
that  their  conspicuous  weaknesses  had  been  rudely  exposed.  These 
were  the  vain  ones,  secretly  aware  of  their  unfitness  for  their  ofi&ce, 
but  too  fond  of  the  little  importance  it  gave  them  to  resign  it,  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  fit  themselves  for  it.  I  was  seriously  afraid, 
indeed,  that  most  of  those  present  would  take  umbrage  at  Mr.  Spel- 
man's  unsparing  criticism  of  their  work.  However,  the  result  proved 
that  I  was  mistaken. 

Transome  broke  the  silence  by  proposing,  in  a  few  graceful  sentences, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer  of  the  paper.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jobson,  who  said : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  liked  that  paper  luid  I  have  not  liked  it.  It  wer  very 
hard  hitting,  but  I  daresay  it  wer  no  worse  for  that.  I  don't  mind  hard  blows 
if  a  fellow  strikes  fair.  The  paper  wer  very  good  an'  there  wer  good  adTioe  in 
it,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  much  intellect.  Not  that  we  can  do  without 
intellect,  more  particularly  in  Sunday-school  teachers  and  ministers  ;  but  still 
intellect  won't  save  souls,  intellect  won't  bring  the  children  to  Christ.  We  want 
something  else.  The  paper  said  nothing  about  prayer  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
we  cannot  do  without  these  in  our  work. 

A  TeaeJier, — I  quite  agree  witii  the  paper  that's  been  just  read.  We  do  want 
more  intelligent  teaching.  I  feel  that  myself.  Some  of  the  boys  in  my  class 
almost  make  me  afraid.  I  know  they're  better  educated  than  1  am ;  I've  no 
doubt  others  feel  the  same.  I've  heard  a  i>reacher  say  that  he  never  feels 
frightened  in  the  pulpit  whoever  is  before  him,  because  he  always  feels  that 
most  likely  he  knows  more  about  the  subject  he's  goin^  to  speak  on  than  any- 
body else  in  the  place,  because  he  has  carefully  studied  it,  and  perliaps  they 
haven't  Well,  I  tliink  that's  how  we  should  do ;  study  our  lesson  hard,  read  up 
for  it,  and  then  even  if  the  boys  know  more  than  we  do  about  grammar  and 
geography  and  such  like,  they  will  feel  that  we  know  more  about  the  lesson  than 
Uieydo.  I  don't  think  we  prepare  as  we  ought.  Some  teachers  just  let  the 
children  read  through  a  chapter,  putting  in  a  word  or  two  here  and  there  as 
it  strikes  them,  and  then  they  fill  up  the  time  by  reading  a  tale  out  of  the 
Church  or  MeBsenger  till  tiie  bell  rin^.  I  say  that  the  teacher  ought  to  prepare 
as  carefully  for  lus  class  as  the  minister  does  for  the  pulpit. 

Another  Teacher, — My  opinion  is  that  there  is  too  much  fondness  for  amuse- 
ments. Some  people  complain  that  they  have  no  time  for  reading  and  study. 
I  don't  believe  it  Th^y  can  always  find  time  for  the  cricket  club  or  a  pic-nic ; 
and  if  there's  anvthing  going  on  at  the  town  hall— a  concert  or  aught  of  that 
sort,  they  can  find  time  for  that .    Then  why  haven't  they  time  for  reading  f 

Another  Teacher, — I  think  I  agree  with  that  paper  firom  end  to  end.  We 
want  a  little  wholesome  talk  of  that  kind.  The  writer  did  not  say  much  about 
the  spiritual  qualifications  of  teadiers,  but  then  he  told  us  he  did  not  intend  to 
do  so.    And  I  am  glad  he  did  not.    We  seldom  hear  of  anything  else,  and  yet 
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I  think  we  ought  to  be  reminded  sometimes  that  intelligence,  judgment,  and 
common  sense  are  as  needful  as  piety  in  a  teacher.  He  reminded  me  of  what 
I  once  heard  in  a  rather  noisy  public  meeting  in  the  north.  Seyeral  men  were 
tr3ring  to  talk  at  once  ;  and  a  well-known  local  eccentric  called  out,  **  Ye  that 
knaw  nout  say  nout."  I  think  it*8  capital  adyioe  to  ^ve  either  to  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  or  a  minister,  or  anybody  else  who  persists  in  talking  when  he 
has  nothing  to  say  or  pretending  to  teach  when  he  has  nothing  to  impart.  You 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  you  oamnot  make  a  good 
teacher  out  of  an  ignorant  man ;  at  least,  if  he  is  good,  he  would  be  better  if  he 
had  more  knowledge. 

A  Deacon, — The  writer  said  we  want  more  intelligent  teachers,  or  words  te 
that  effect.  But  where  are  we  to  get  them  from  ?  We  cannot  mc^  people 
come  into  the  school  and  teach.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  richer  and  oetter 
educated  of  the  members  of  our  churches  nearly  always  fight  shy  of  the 
Sunday-school.  I  think  the  writer  said  he  wasn't  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
himself.  Now,  why  isn't  he  ?  I  think  he  ought  to  be.  You  know,  if  all  the 
clever  people  and  the  better  educated  refuse  to  come  into  the  school,  we  must 
be  thankful  for  what  we  can  get.  But  if  they  won't  help  they  should  be  mild 
in  their  criticisms.  If  you  pick  all  the  big  potatoes  out  of  the  bushel,  it  is 
childish  to  complain  because  you've  none  but  little  ones  left. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  speaking,  but  the  speakers  mostly 
repeated  each  other.  One  or  two  betmyed  their  annoyance  at  the  tone 
of  Spelman's  paper,  but  as  they  were  generally  kno\vn  as  being 
specially  in  need  of  the  kind  of  lesson  they  had  received,  their 
manifest  resentment  produced  no  effect.  One  of  them  even  ventured 
a  covert  sneer  at  ministers,  and  warmly  contrasted  the  importance  of 
the  Sunday-school  teachers  work  with  the  inferior  objects  of  the 
pulpit ;  but  he  was  rather  neatly  pulled  up  by  another  teacher,  who 
said,  "  I  have  sometimes  before  heard  teachers  speak  as  if  they  tlio  light 
that  Sunday-school  teaching  was  more  important  work  than  preach- 
ing, but  I  have  never  seen  one  who  was  not  quite  ready  to  leave  his 
class  for  any  number  of  Sundays  running,  if  he  could  get  into  a 
pulpit." 

• 

Transome, — I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  feel  that  this  meeting  has  done  us 
all  good.  It  is  well  tbat  some  one  should  now  and  then  point  out  for  us  our 
imperfections — not  imaginary,  but  real  ones ;  those  we  half  suspect,  and  yet 
do  not  care  to  own  even  to  ourselves.  I  believe  that  my  friend  has  laid  his 
hand  on  a  real  weakness,  if  not  the  weakness,  of  our  Sunday-school  system ; 
but  it  is  one  about  which  we  teachers  are  somewhat  sensitive;  but  now, 
though  we  may  wince,  I  don't  think  we  shall  regret  that  he  has  helped  us  to 
look  it  in  the  face.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  importance  of  a 
moro  prompt  and  willing  faith  in  the  piety  of  childhood  ;  pointing  out,  what  I 
think  IS  fact,  that  the  want  of  such  faith  often  keeps  our  instructions  very  ele- 
mentary ;  confines  us  to  endeavours  to  produce  repentance  and  faith  when  these 
are  actually  present,  and  when  our  aim  should  be  their  cultivation  and  growth. 
I  think  also  there  is  a  strange  failure  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  generally 
to  instruct  the  children  in  our  principles  as  Nonconformists  and  Baptists.  It 
woidd  be  much  wiser  to  make  them  early  understand  why  we  are  Dissenters 
and  Baptists.  But  these  all  are  points  which  must  be  waived  this  evening. 
Perhaps  another  opportunity  will  occur  of  advancing  them.  I  believe  my 
friend,  Mr.  Spelman,  intends  to  reply  to  some  of  the  strictures  on  his  paper, 
80 1  will  give  place  to  him. 

Spelman, — No ;  not  reply,  but  make  an  addition  or  two  to  what  I  said  in  the 
paper.  I  b^  you,  then,  my  friends,  to  understand  that  when  I  said  Simday- 
sohool  teaching  ought  to  be  more  intellectual,  I  did  not  mean  more  secular ;  on 
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the  contrary,  less  so.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  the  teacher  idio  ^ras  Urge 
on  questions  of  geography,  Oriental  customs,  and  pronunciation  of  words.  Lftt 
bim  get  all  the  information  on  such  qiiestions  that  he  can,  but  he  is  not  wanted 
to  purade  his  knowledge  in  his  class.  They  are  things  better  taught  in  the  day 
school.  The  Sunday  teacher  ought  to  be  a  preacher  for  the  young,  making  the 
highest  themes  of  the  pulpit  the  staple  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  instructiTe  iaik 
to  children.  It  is  Ghnst  and  His  Gospel  he  ought  to  tea^,  not  the  elements  of 
a  secular  education.  Hia  aim  should  be  to  ground  the  children  in  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  not  in  the  princi|>lee  of  etymology  or 
geography ;  to  deposit  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  Christian  msmhood,  and 
not  merely  to  increase  their  means  of  worldly  success.  It  is  as  moral  and 
spiritual  beings  capable  of  being  made  good,  and  not  as  intellectual  bciop 
capable  of  being  made  derer,  that  llie  children  interest  us.  We  ou^t 
not  to  be  anxious  to  do  the  work  of  the  day  school,  but  just  that  woik  which 
the  day  school  cannot  do,  which  it  ought  not  to  attempt  even.  Let  it  wisefy 
cultiyate  the  faculties  of  the  cUizen  of  this  world,  we  must  aim  at  cuHiyating 
the  faculties  of  tiie  citizen  of  another  worid.  The  conscience  and  the  heart, 
rather  than  the  intellect,  is  what  the  religious  teacher  will  striye  to  reach.  I 
would  urge  on  erery  teacher  the  utmost  he  can  reach  of  inteUectoal  self- 
improTement,  but  solely  thaJL  he  may  be  the  more  effective  as  a  teacher  of 
spiritual  things. 


VI. 
EECONCILIATION. 


THE  mission  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  worid  to 
accomplish  is,  as  to  its  main  purpose,  easily  understood.  Those, 
at  least,  who  believe  in  His  Deity  heartily  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  was  undertaken  voluntarily,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  and  disinterested 
love,  that  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  race  with 
which  He  so  closely  allied  Himself,  and  to  secure  to  men  freedom 
from  sin  and  all  its  consequences.  Christ  aims  to  make  us  new 
creatures  in  Himself,  to  bring  us  into  new  and  higher  relations  with 
God,  wherein  we  naay  enjoy  every  token  of  His  favour,  and  be  made 
partakers  of  the  immortal  blessedness  of  heaven.  But  while  the 
supreme  purpose  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  the  world  is  thus  easily 
apprehended,  we  must  at  the  same  time  remember  that  it  is  many- 
sided,  and  even  complex,  branching  out  in  various  paths,  and  touching 
our  nature  at  every  point  To  understand  it  thoroughly  is  beyond 
our  power,  for  in  order  to  such  an  understanding  we  should  need  to 
know  "what  God  is  and  man  is."  The  limitation  of  our  faculties 
should  prevent  us  from  aspiring  too  high,  and  beget  in  us  a  spirit  of 
wise  and  reverent  caution  as  we  contemplate  these  great  themes.  But 
it  should  not  deter  us  from  their  contemplation,  or  1^  us  to  accept  the 
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representations  of  those  who  assert  that  God  and  the  principles  of 
His  moral  government  are  ''unknown  and  unknowable."  Dr. 
Chalmers  indicated  more  truly  the  attitude  we  should  assume  when 
he  said  that,  while  we  should  not  attempt  to  be  wise  above  that  which 
is  written,  we  should  attempt,  and  that  most  studiously,  to  be  wise  up 
to  that  which  is  written.  And  while  we  readily  confess  that  "  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness  which  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  we  be- 
lieve that  we  may,  by  careful  and  candid  investigation  into  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  gain  a  most  real  knowledge  of  Him  who  was 
thus  manifested,  and  understand  at  least  a  part  of  His  ways.  "  Then 
shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know,  the  Lord." 

To  aid  our  apprehension  of  tiie  nature  and  design  of  the  mission  of 
Christ,  various  images  are  taken  by  the  inspired  writers  from  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  Thus,  for  example,  the  old  and  familiar  state- 
ment which  represents  Him  as  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  finds 
abundant  sanction  in  the  pages  of  the  'New  Testament ;  and  it  is  in 
itself  so  appropriate,  it  harmonises  so  completely  with  our  intellectual 
conceptions  and  our  spiritual  experience,  that  it  can  never  be  superseded 
or  forgotten.  It  is  not,  indeed,  thoroughly  exhaustive.  There  axe 
aspects  of  Christ's  relation  to  men  wliich  it  does  not  brii^  into 
prominence,  and  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be  supplemented  by  other 
descriptions,  and  admits  at  the  same  time  of  minute  sub-division. 

By  the  general  consent  of  Christendom  the  priestly  relation  of 
Chr£9t  claims  the  place  of  first  importance.  If  there  be  one  phmse 
which  more  than  another  gives  us  a  summary  of  His  work,  it  is  that 
which  speaks  of  Him  as  coming  into  the  world  "  to  save  ainnera" 
And  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  His  priestly  functions — atoning, 
making  reconciliation  for,  and  taking  away,  our  sins — ^that  He  can  truly 
save  us.  Apart  from  His  priesthood  His  prophetic  teaching  would 
prove  of  small  value  to  us,  nor  could  we  be  effectually  brought  under 
His  kingly  sway. 

With  i*espect  to  His  work  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  we  take  for  granted 
—what  in  view  of  the  fidl  and  explicit  statements  of  the  New^ 
Testament  we  ^ould  have  no  difficulty  in  proving — that  it  was  by 
means  of  His  death  that  He  became  our  Saviour,  and  remark  further 
that  there  are  three  classes  of  images  under  which  this  supremely  im- 
portant feature  of  His  mission  is  presented  to  us.  And  these  images, 
though  drawn  from  various  conditions  and  experiences  of  human  Hfe, 
and  approaching  the  truth  from  different,  if  not  from  opposite,  sides, 
are  not  only  perfectly  harmonious,  but  essential  each  in  its  own  line, 
one  bringing  into  view '  a  phase  of  the  truth  of  which  the  othcar  is 
silent,  and  each  contributing  to  the  completeness  and  consistency  of 
our  thoughts  Christ  by  His  death  is  said  to  have  effected  our  recon- 
ciliation, our  redemption,  and  our  propitiation. 

We  restrict  our  attention  in  this  and  a  subsequent  paper  to  the 
first  of  these  words,  Rkconciliation.  It  is  a  term  with  which  every 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  and  every  student  of  Christian  theology 
is  perfectly  familiar;  and  although  its  use,  in  this  highest  application, 
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is  found  only  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 
pression runs  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  and  has  been  inwrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  need  not  quote  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word — either  as  a  verb  or  as  a  substantive — is 
used,  but  those  which  follow  claim  our  most  careful  attention.  "  For 
if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  Grod  by  the  death  of 
His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation  "  (Eom.  v. 
10,  11).  "  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion," ei  seq,  (2  Cor.  v.  18—20).     See  also  Eph.  u.  16  ;  CoL  i.  20,  21. 

The  worn  KaToKKa^ri,  which  our  translators  have  (with  one  excep- 
tion) rendered  reconciliation,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  four  times 
only — Rom.  v.  11,  xi.  15  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19.  In  the  second  of  these 
instances,  however,  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  nature  and  aim 
of  Christ's  death,  and  may,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned, 
be  dismissed  from  attention.  The  verb  KarckKXairaetv  occurs  more 
frequently,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  passage  we  have  already  quoted 
and  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  various  others. 

Reconciliation  is  the  direct  and  foreordained  result  of  our  Lord's 
priesthood,  but  the  word  itself  has  no  necessary  connection  with  a 
priesthood  or  with  a  ceremonial  religion  of  any  kind.  It  is  not,  like 
many  of  its  associated  terms,  borrowed  from  the  sacrificial  ritual  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
our  every-day  life,  and  based  on  occurrences  which  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Estrangements  and  enmities  among  those  who  should 
live  together  in  harmony  and  love  are  unfortunately  familiar  to  us  alL 
Offences  abound.  Men  are  set  at  variance  one  with  another,  and  they 
either  preserve  a  cold  "  aloofness "  or  are  actively  hostila  But  by 
some  means  or  other  rtie  ground  of  offence  is  removed.  By  mutual 
explanations  and  concessions,  or  perhaps  by  the  intervention  of  others, 
the  strife  ceases — ^there  is  a  return  to  the  old  and  happier  condition — 
reconciliation  ensues,  and  re-established  friendship  is  the  result.  And 
it  is  this  removal  of  estrangement  which  the  Apostle  Paul  employs  as 
the  type  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  us  in  our  relations  with  God 
by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  secures  our  reconciliation,  and 
through  Him  we  are  brought  nigh,  and  are  now  "  at  one  "  with,  God. 

Cremer  says  that  *'  KaraTCKdaaeLv  denotes  that  redemptive  act  of 
God  which  is  elsewhere  called  airdkxnpovv,  &c.,  so  far  as  by  it  a  new 
relation  of  peace  is  established  between  God  and  man,  which  had 
hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  Divine  legal  claims."  maraKKarf^ 
denotes  '*  the  result  of  the  Divine  salvation,  to  wit,  the  new  moulding 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  world  stands  to  God,  so  far  as  it  no  longer 
remains  the  object  of  His  wrath,  and  He  no  longer  stands  to  it  as  an 
adversary."    These  definitions  are  clear  and  accurate,  and  plainly  in- 
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dicate  that  reconciliation  is  a  change  from  enmity  to  friendship,  not 
on  one  side  only,  but  in  both  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  is 
effected ;  and  less  than  this  would,  as  we  beUeve,  fall  short  of  the 
truth. 

The  use  of  the  word  is  based  on  the  fact  that  man  is  separated 
from  God — ^in  a  state  of  estrangement  and  alienation.  Apart  from 
this  fact  the  word  would  have  no  force  whatsoever.  It  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  employed  in  describing  the  friendship  of  those  who 
are  not  or  have  not  been  at  variance.  It  presupposes  a  rupture — ^it  is 
the  cementing  of  a  broken  relationship.  Sin  is  a  state  of  enmity  with 
God.  It  is  hostile  to  Him,  and  He  is  no  less  hostUe  to  it.  The 
estrangement  is  mutual,  aud  sin  is  the  precursor  of  wrath.  The  re- 
conciliation, therefore,  must  be  mutual,  too.  On  the  ground  of  Christ's 
death,  God  is  reconciled  to  us  and  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  So,  at 
least,  our  reading  of  the^New  Testament  leads  us  unhesitatingly  to 
affirm.  And  our  position  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Archbishop 
Trench,  who  contends  that 

"  The  Ohristiiui  ^raraXAa^^  has  two  sides.  It  is  first  a  reconciliation, '  qufi 
Deus,  nos  sibi  reoonciliavit»'  laid  aside  His  holy  anger  against  our  sins,  and  re- 
ceived us  into  favour,  a  reconciliatioxi  effected  once  for  allfor  us  by  Chnst  upon 
His  Cross.  So  2  Oor.  v.  18, 19 ;  Bom.  v.  10,  in  which  last  passasro  Karaxx^ffataSat 
is  a  pure  passive,  'ab  eo  in  gratiam  recipi  apud  quern  in  odio  faeris/  Bat 
iMTsxxflCT^  is  secondly  and  subordinately  the  reconciliation,  *QU&  nos  Deo 
reconciliamur,'  the  daily  deposition,  under  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
the  enmity  of  the  old  man  towards  God.  In  this  passive  middle  sense 
*ara\xi<ri<r9ai  is  used— 2  Cor.  V.  20 ;  and  c/.  1  Oor.  vii.  11.  All  attempts  to  make 
this,  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  to  be  the  primary,  rest,  not  on  an  un- 
prejudiced exegesis,  but  on  a  foregone  determinatibn  to  get  rid  of  the  reality  of 
God's  anger  against  sui."  (*'  Synonyms  of  New  Testament,"  iL  123.) 

We  are  fully  aware  that  other  views  are  advocated  by  men  of  great 
learning  and  unquestioned  integrity.  Few  writers  of  our  day  have 
displayed  a  more  devoted  loyalty  to  their  conceptions  of  the  truth 
than  Dr.  John  Young,  whose  "  Christ  of  History  "  has  rendered  such 
effective  service  in  our  controversy  with  unbeliet  His  deep  thought- 
fulness,  his  earnestness,  his  desire  to  reach  "  the  hidden  reality,'*  his 
candour  and  generosity  are  too  conspicuous  to  be  called  in  question, 
and  he  has  thrown  over  his  works  a  charm  that  no  mere  literary  grace 
or  beauty  could  impart  to  them.  Yet  on  this  point  his  utterances 
seem  to  us  wide  of  the  truths  and  he  has  overlooked  considerations 
which  utterly  nullify  his  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  position  we 
have  here  assumed.  In  his  "  life  and  Light  of  Men  "  he  has  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation  as  set  forth  in 
Cor.  vi.  18,  etseq. : — 

"  At  this  ^oint  the  question  may  be  supposed  to  be  put.  Whence  and  how 
this  great  spiritual  revolution  (the  new  creation  in  Ohrist)  originated  P  Is  it 
human  or  Divine?  a  thought  of  these  apostles  themselves,'  an  effort,  an 
achierement  of  theirs,  or  purely  and  solely  a  Divine  work  P  Again  the  question 
is  answered  with  great  distinctaLess,  and  we  are  taught  that  the  work  and  the 
thought  are  wholly  Divine,  wholly  springing  out  of  Divine  reconciling  love. 
*  And  all  tilings  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  (or  in)  Jeaus 
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dvist.'  Not  a  word  or  hint  is  there  here  of  reconciling  Blmself  to  us,  appeasing 
His  anger,  satisfying  His  justioe,  or  expiating  our  sin.  If  Paul  had  anything 
of  this  kindin  his  thoughts,  at  least  he  has  left  no  record  of  the  fact  The 
*  gieat,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  the  sole,  idea  in  his  mind,  as  he  recalled  his  own 
experience  of  OhiistiaDity,  and  reflected  on  what  ho  knew  of  the  experience  of 
others,  was  this :  Qtod  hath  reconciled  us,  won  us  back  to  Himself  by  Jesus 
Ohiist) '  and  ha^  gi^en  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.'  But  what  is  the 
BiiniBtry  of  reconciliation  ?  <  To  wit,  that  Qod  was  in  (or  by)  Ghrist  reconciling 
the  world  to  Himself,'  not  adopting  a.  strange  expedient  whereby  to  rec^noile 
Himself  to  men,  and  render  it  consistent  and  honourable  and  safe  in  Him,  as 
a  just  God  and  the  Moial  Goyemor  of  the  universe,  to  pardon  them ;  not  this, 
not  this  at  all,  but  exactly  the  reverse,  'reconciling (gaining Imok,  recorering) 
Ihe  world  to  Himself— not  imputing  their  traspaises  unto  them.' " 

Such  is  his  exposition  of  this  great  crucial  passage — an  exposition 
which  is  certainly  free  from  all  ambiguity  and  mysticism,  and  in  which 
the  grounds  of  the  author's  reasoning  are  indicated  with  a  clearness 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Dr,  Young  is  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  moral  theory  view  of  the  Atonement,  ajid  in 
reference  to  the  question  under  discussion  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
rtronger  or  more  formidable  utterance  than  that  which  we  have  just 
transcribed.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  subject  it  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion. 

1.  The  first  ground  on  which  Dr.  Young  bases  his  argument  that 
Christian  reconciliation  is  simply  our  reconciliation  to  God  is  the  fad 
thai  it  originated  in  God  and  not  in  us.  **  We  are  taught  that  the  work 
and  the  thought  are  wholly  Divine,  wholly  springing  out  of  Divine 
leconciling  love.'*  And  to  the  same  effect  he  says,  in  amplification 
of  this  statement,  ''  The  Grod  in  whom  Paul  trusted  was  not  a  Being 
who  waited  in  silent  anger  till  men  came  to  His  feet,  and  either 
themselves  or  through  a  substitute  did  something  which  would  render 
it  consistent  and  dignified  in  Him  to  forgive  them.;  but  One  who 
came  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost^  and  to  tell  men  that  He  wanted 
notlung  but  that  they  should  turn  to  Him  and  Uve,  proclaiming  it 
with  His  own  voice,  *  J'urn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ? ' "  The 
main  point  of  these  words — that  God  Himself  is  the  Author  of  our 
\  salvation,  that  He  has  displayed  towards  us  a  free,  unmerited,  and  on- 

'  sought  love — a  love  whose  origin,  and  cause,  and  motive   aie  in 

Himself — ^no  evangelical  theologian  will  for  a  moment  deny.     The 
I  premise  of  Dr.  Young's  argument  we  frankly  admit,  and  woold  defend 

;  aa  one  of  the  most  vital  and  essential  artid.es  of  our  faith,  but  his 

;  conclusion  we  as  stit>ngly  deny.    We  cannot,  with  the  New  Testament 

'  in  our  hands,  regard  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  oiiginating  cause 

I  of  the  Divine  love.    That  death  was  not  the  forerunner,  but  the  re- 

sult and  consequence,  of  God's  compassion — ^the  means  whereby  it  was 
expressed  and  its  aim  accomplished.    We  have  no  other  account  to 
I  offer  of  the  process  of  our  redemption  than  this :  "  God  so  loved  the 

[  world  that  He  gave  His  ouly-b^otten  Son  tiiat  whosoever  bdieyetb 

)  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."    But  does  it 

fiiQow  that  hecause  God  originated  the  process  of  reconciliation  He 
did  not  need  to  be  reconcile^  or  that  He  had  never  been  in  any  sense 
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«9tranged?  The  reconciliation  coald  never  have  been  effected  unless 
it  had  had  a  beginning ;  bat  does  He  who  began  it  prove  thereby  that 
He  was  in  no  way  or  degree  opposed  to  those  who  were  enemies  to 
Him  ?  We  should  not  reason  in  this  way  in  the  events  of  our  ordinary 
life,  and  we  cannot  rightly  do  it  here.  God  is  certainly  not  the  enemy 
of  man  in  the  sense  of  cherishing  personal  resentment  against  him. 
He  is  an  utt^  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  retaliation. 
He  cannot  delight  in  our  estrangement  from  Him,  or  do  anything 
unnecessarily  to  prolong  it.  Nay,  He  is  anxious  to  be  at  peace  with 
US,  and  therefore  devised  the  means  of  reconciliation.  But  the  fact 
that  some  means  were  necessary  to  effect  it,  that  He  could  not  by  a 
simple  feat  of  His  will  restore  us  to  the  position  from  which  sin  had 
displaced  us,  may  teach  us  that  difficulties  of  another  kind  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  that  even  on  God's  side,  love  was  not  the  only  element 
of  His  nature  concerned  in  our  restoration.  The  fact  tliat  the  grace 
of  God  could  express  itself  so  as  to  secure  our  salvation  only  in  one 
particular  manner,  that  an  objective  ground  of  reconciliation  was 
necessary,  is  a  plain  indication  that  there  were  principles  of  God's 
character  or  government  which  needed  propitiation  or  satisfaction. 
Let  no  man  speak  doubtfully  of  the  gi'eatness  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  Divine  love,  or  imagine  that  in  any  way  we  had  to  be  first  in 
desiring  or  obtaining  His  restored  friendship.  But  the  death  of  His 
Son,  by  which  we  are  reconciled,  may  surely  remind  us  that  unless 
the  love  which  filled  His  heart  had  also  moved  His  hand  all  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  ?  We  are  saved,  not  by  a  Divine  sentiment,  but 
by  a  Divine  act,  by  a  special  provision  of  mercy  which  was  a  pre- 
requisite to  our  return  to  the  old  relations.  The  priority  of  God's 
love  does  not,  therefore,  in  the  least  militate  against  the  position  that 
the  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ  is  mutual,  and  that  God,  in  conse- 
•quence  of  our  sins,  was  estranged  from  us. 

2.  But  Dr.  Young  not  only  draws  a  false  conclusion  from  the 
priority  of  the  Divine  love — fie  rep^'eeents  it  ais  the  only  element  of 
TjtocPs  nature^  and  virtually  denies  the  existence  of  anything  in  Him 
vhich  corresponds  to  enmity,  or  admits  of  reconciliation.  Kot 
a  word,  he  teUs  us,  is  found,  in  this  passage  fcom  the  Corinthians,  of 
**'  appeasing  His  anger  or  satisfying  His  justice  " ;  and,  not  once,  but 
frequently,  he  repudiates  the  entire  conception.  Of  course,  if  we  dis- 
allow the  reality  of  His  anger,  and  declare  tlie  impossibility  of  its 
-existence  in  God,  we  necessarily  take  away  the  foundation  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  twofold  reference  of  the  Christian  reconciliation.  But 
can  we  legitimotdy  do  this  ?  We  believe  not.  Even  on  a  priori 
grounds  it  would  be  unreasonaUe  to  ignore  this  aspect  of  God's 
•character.  Bat  the  question  must  be  settled  by  the  authoritative 
declarations  of  Scripture.  And  even  a  cursory  reader  cannot  fail  to 
have  observed  that,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  TSew,  anger  is 
frequently  and  without  reservation  ascribed  to  God.  He  is ''  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day  " ;  His  "  wrath  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
•all  ungodliness  and  urnifibteonsness  of  imen."    The  hard-hearted  and 
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impenitent  are  "treasuring  up  unto  themselves  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath  and  the  reve&tion  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God." 
Such  statements  as  these  are  by  no  means  exceptional,  nor  do  they 
occur  in  obscure  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  They  foim  the  bases  of 
some  of  its  most  momentous  doctrines,  and  are  adduced  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Love 
is  not,  therefore,  the  exclusive  sentiment  of  God's  nature ;  other  feel- 
ings exist  along  with  it,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  at  all  times  act 
in  harmony.  We  need  not  further  insist  on  the  distinction,  at  which 
we  have  already  hinted,  between  a  righteous  anger  and  a  spirit  of 
vindictiveness.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  revengeful 
in  God — nothing  that  the  purest  and  most  fervent  love  could  deplore. 
His  wrath  is  the  expression  of  His  supreme  holiness,  arising  from 
His  infinite  purity  and  perfection,  and  we  find  a  feeble  likeness  of  it 
in  the  disapprobation  which  every  noble  and  generous-hearted  man 
feels  towards  deeds  of  wrong  and  evil.  The  lack  of  disapprobation 
in  the  presence  of  wrong  is  the  mark  of  an  imperfect  or  vitiated 
nature — of  imdeveloped  or  deadened  sensibilities ;  and  when  pushed 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the  argument  we  ai*e  here  combating 
attributes  this  impeifection  to  Him  of  whom  our  highest  virtue  is  but 
**a  pale  image  and  a  faint  reflection/'  There  is  much  in  Dr. 
Bushnell's  last  work  on  the  Atonement  controversy  with  which  we 
cannot  agree,  but  his  utterances  on  this  point  indicate  a  great  advance 
on  his  former  statements,  and  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

''  A  good  man,"  he  says,  "lives  iq  the  unquestioiiable  sway  of  universal  love 
to  his  kind.  If,  then,  one  of  them  does  him  a  bitter  injurjr,  will  he  therefore 
launch  an  absolute  forgiveness  on  him  P  If  he  were  nothing  but  love — if  he 
were  no  complete  moru  nature — ^he  might.  But  he  is  a  complete  moral  nature, 
haying  other  involuntary  sentiments  that  come  into  play  alon^de  of  love  and 
partly  for  its  sake — ^the  sense  of  being  hurt  by  wrong,  indignation  against 
wrong  done  to  others,  disgust  to  what  is  loathsome,  contempt  of  lies,  hatred 
of  oppression,  anger  hot  against  cruel  inhumanities — all  these  animositieB  or 
revulsions  of  feeling  fasten  their  grip  on  the  male&otor's  sins  and  refuse  to  let 
go.*'  And  again,  '*  Our  own  love  might  be  sufQcient,  if  it  were  not  bindered 
b^  certain  collateral  obstructive  sentiments,  and  God  is  in  this  moral  analogy 
with  us.  He  is  put  in  arms  against^  wrongdoers,  just  as  we  are,  by  His  moral 
disgusts,  displeasures,  abhorrences,  indignations,  revulsions,  and,  what  is  more 
than  all,  by  J9is  offended  holiness;  and  by  force  of  these  partly  recalcitrant 
sentiments  He  is  so  far  shut  back  in  the  sympathies  of  His  love  that  He  can 
nerve  Himself  to  the  severities  of  government,  so  lon^  as  such  severities  are 
wanted.  He  is  not  less  perfect  because  these  antagonistic  sentiments  are  in 
Him,  but  even  more  perfect  than  He  would  be  without  them ;  and  a  propitiation 
is  required,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  only  to  move  them  aside  when  they 
are  not  wanted.*'    ('*  Forgiveness  and  Law,"  pp.  38  and  54.) 

After  snch  a  concession  as  this  from  so  stem  and  fearless  an  opponent 
of  the  objective  theory  of  the  Atonement  as  Dr.  Bushnell  we  n^ed  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  is  in  God  that  which  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  such  terms  as  "  anger  "  and  "  wrath,"  and  that,  therefore.  He 
must  be  pacified  before  we  can  regain  our  former  standing  in  His- 
sight. 

3.  Dr.  Young  virtually  sets  aside  the  idea  that  the  demands  of  tie 
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rrtaral  govemnunt  of  the  universe  can  in  aivy  way  modify  the  method  in 
which  God  bestows  forgiveness.  We  can  but  barely  hint  at  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  retain  that  idea  and  to  insist  on  its  importance. 
We  believe  as  strongly  as  our  author  in  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod ;  we 
allow,  moreover,  that  men  are  commanded  freely  to  forgive  their 
enemies,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  their  Christian  prin- 
ciple they  will  do  so.  But  this  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  our 
position  as  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ  God  is  our  Father,  but  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  His  household  is  not  a  private  matter, 
in  which  personal  discretion  is  the  only  law.  The  household  is  a 
kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  must  be  governed  according  to  a  definite 
system  of  whose  fitness  He  and  not  we  must  judge.  If  God  is  the 
Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  as  well  as  our  Father,  we  cannot 
make  light  of  the  relation,  nor  can  our  free  forgiveness  of  those  who 
have  wronged  us  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  rule  which  He  is 
bound  to  follow.  We  are  neither  the  authors  nor  administrators  of 
the  moral  law.  We  have  not  been  constituted  judges  and  rulers  of 
our  brethren.  Authority  has  not  been  committed  to  us  to  punish 
transgression,  except  in  the  sphere  of  civil  life.  And  when  we  for- 
give the  misdeeds  of  our  fellow-men  we  forgive  them  as  injuries 
rather  than  as  sins,  as  a  violation  of  our  rights,  a  subversion  of  our 
interests,  and  not  as  a  contempt  of  our  authority.  The  injuries 
inflicted  on  us  by  others  may  beget  in  us  a  desire  of  revenge.  We 
are  prone  to  exaggerate  oui  sufferings,  we  are  weak  and  may  at  any 
moment  be  overtaken  in  the  faults  we  condemn.  We  are  ourselves 
siimers.  "All  the  souls  that  are  are  forfeit,'*  and  who  that  Iiimself 
needs  foigiveness  can  refuse  it  to  another  ?  But  we  must  be  blind  and 
callous  indeed  if  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  analogy 
between  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  to  forgive  and  those  on  which 
Grod  forgives.  That  which  is  simply  a  personal  injury  to  us  is  an 
act  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion  against  Him,  and  He  must  treat  it  in 
view  of  other  principles  than  we  can  apply.  Moreover,  we  find  that 
as  men— ^ven  benevolent  and  merciful  men — are  entrusted  with 
responsibilities,  they  have  to  yield  to  other  considerations  than  those 
derived  from  personal  feelings.  The  judge  commiserates  and  desires 
the  pardon  of  the  criminal,  but  he  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  the 
law.  Many  a  father  who  is  also  a  judge  has  been  compelled  to  dis- 
regard the  promptings  of  parental  compassion  and  visit  lus  chUd  with 
a  condemnation  which  made  his  own  heart  bleed.  "  We  read  of  an 
Italian  saint,  who,  when  an  assassin,  enraged  at  some  reform  of  abuse 
which  he  had  made,  struck  at  his  life  and  only  missed  it  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  actually  embraced  the  murderer  and  forgave  him.  He  might 
do  it  ...  .  for  he  was  but  as  an  equal  pardoning  an  equal.  But  the 
authorities  of  his  city  dared  not  use  this  heavenly  luxury  of  forgive- 
ness ;  they  seized  the  murderer  and  made  him  expiate  the  crime  with 
his  life.  We  see  that  just  in  proportion  as  men  come  near  to  the 
sovereignty  which  is  the  shadow  of  God's  almighty  rule  their  forgive- 
ness is  barred." 
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4.  The  only  other  point  we  need  notice  in  our  examination  of  Dr. 
Young's  exposition  is  the  fact  that  he  overlooks  the  manner  in  whid^ 
the  Greek  vjords  for  "  recorunle  "  are  coinmonly  tiaed.    "  Not  a  word  or 

Iiint  is  there  here  of  God's  reconciling  Himself  to  xw The 

sole  iciest  in  his  mind  was  this :  God  hath  reconciled,  won  ns  back  ta 
Himself.     He  was  reconciling,  gaining  back,  reaorering  the  world  to 
Himself."    We  are  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  was  not 
the  sole  idea  in  the  aposrtle's  mind,  and  the  yeiy  term  in  questioii 
proves  the  oontrary.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  describe  the  action 
of  reconciliation  from  the  side  of  the  offender,  and  we  need  to  take  into 
account  the  known  position  of  those  who  are  lecondled.    The  verb 
SiaWdaaeiVy  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  KaraXKda-<r€&v,  is  ceiy 
tainly  used  in  the  sense  which  Dr.  Young  repudiates.  '  If  it  some- 
times means  that  we  should  cease  the  strife  on  our  side^  it  at  other 
times  signifies  as  tmquestionably  that  we  should  induce  others  to 
cease  their  strife,  or  give  up  their  complaint,  against  us,  as,  e.ff.,  where 
our  Lord  says,  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  i^nnem- 
berest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reeoncUed  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."    The  injunction  "  be  reconciled  "  does 
not  mean   be  thyself  conciliated  towards  thy  brothei^— otherwise  it 
could  have  been  obeyed  at  once  ;  but  it  was  requisite  that  the  offerer 
should  leave  the  Temple  and  go  to  his  brother  to  induce  him  to  be 
conciliated.     It  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  offerer  has  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  his  brother,  but  the  very  reverse.    His  brother  hath 
something  against  him.     It  is  therefore  the  offended  party  who  is  to 
be  reconciled.     Other  instances  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in 
the  lexicographers,  and  we  are  therefore  fuUy  warranted  in  our  asser- 
tion that  the  reconciliation  to  which  we  are  urged  is  twofold,  and  un- 
less there  be  something  in  the  context  to  prove  the  contrary  the  ordi- 
nary usage  of  the  word  dem^inds  us  to  believe  that  God's  alienation 
from  us  liad  to  be  removed  as  well  as  our  alienation  from  Him. 

We  have  here  dwelt  on  the  most  important  preliminary  questions,, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  subvert  the 
ordinary  Evangelical  conception  of  this  great  subject.  If  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  sought  to  establish  be  valid,  the  work  of  the  expositor 
in  unfolding  the  doctrinal  scope  and  bearing  of  the  various  passages 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  deal  with  the  subject  will  at  least  be 
lightened,  and  difficulties  which  have  been  represented  as  formidable 
wiU  disappear.  Those  passages  we  cannot  investigate  now,  but  in  a 
subsequent  paper  we  may  perhaps  address  ourselves  to  the  task. 

J.S. 
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IN"  TWO  PARTS.— PART  II. 


**  Hear  now,  O  Joshua  the  high  prieBt,  thou,  and  thy  ibllows  that  sit  befora 
thee :  for  ihey  are  men  wondered  at :  fbr,  behold,  I  will  bnng  forth  Mjr  servant 
the  BBAKCfi."— ZsGHiL&iAB  iiL  8. 


"  "I  OSHUA  and  his  fellows  are  men  wondered  at " ;  and  why  ?  eithex 
d      at  the  marvellous  manner  of  their  escape  from  their  Baby- 
lonian prison  house,  or  because  of  their  bold  and  courageous 
spirit  that  had  presumed  to  brave  the  huge  difficulties  of  their  under- 
taking. 

Not  unlike,  nay,  exactly  sinular,  were  the  circumstances  of  those^ 
Christians,  seventy  years  ago,  whose  missionary  attempts  at  home, 
and  their  enterprising  engagements  abroad,  went  to  build  the  House  of 
the  Lord  of  spiritual  stones,  namely,  men  and  women  converted  and 
'*  built  up  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit/'  Wondered  at 
we  too  were,  and  persecuted  too,  as  visionary  enthusiasts  whose  heads 
had  been  turned  by  the  rhapsodical  appeals  of  misguided  demsr 
gogues ;  and  just  as  these  Hebrew  leaders  stood  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment in  their  work,  so  do  we  in  ours,  for,,  although  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  half-century,  thousands  there  are  around  us  who 
not  only  do  nothing  for  missions  but  speak  loudly  of  the  Utopian, 
attempt  to  transform  savages  into  civilised  and  Christianised  men  and 
women. 

Now  listen  to  the  cheering  intelligence  from  the  mouth  of  God 
Himself:  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  forth  My  servant  the  Branch  " !  But 
you  ask.  What  had  thds  to  do  with  the  discouragement  attempted  to 
arrest  the  builders  ?  Why  this,  that  God  was  about  to  raise  Israel's 
drooping  heart  by  the  speedy  appearing  of  the  long-expected  Prince 
of  Peace,  to  fulfil  the  promises  to  their  fathers  to  bless  all  nations 
and  to  make  old  things  new. 

Here  and  elsewhere  He  is  announced  as  '"  the  Brarich "  because 
in  His  humanity  He  would  spring,  as  naturally  as  branches  do  from 
trees,  from  the  Eoyal  family  of  the  house  of  David ;  and  so  it  fell 
out,  for  the  honoured  Virgin  proved  to  be  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David.  Now  this  was  as  much  as  saying  to  Joshua  and  his  fellows^ 
'*  The  house  ye  have  set  yourselves  to  build: — the  Prince  who  comes  to 
honour  it  with  His  presence  is  on  His  way ;  go  forward,  then,  and  dread 
nothing,  for  I  am  with  you." 

Just  so,  now.  He  comes ;  He  comes,  as  promised,  the  second  time, 
without  sin  offering,  imto  the  completion  of  the  spiritual  house  which 
aU  true  Christians  are  building;  or  to  employ,  if  possible,  a  more 
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endearing  figure  still,  to  take  to  Himself  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  for 
which  she  is  making  ready,  and  will  do  so  up  to  the  moment  of  His 
appearing  with  power  and  great  glory. 

Verse  9, — Fw  hthold  tiu  stone  that  I  have  laid  before  Joshua  ;  upon, 
one  stone  shall  he  seven  eyes :  behold,  I  wUl  engrave  the  graving  thereof^ 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  ivUl  remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in 
one  day  " — a  most  wonderful  and  heart-cheering  promise,  now  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishment  to  the  fulL 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  great  house  and  top  stone  of  the  comer 
that  finishes  the  work  cannot  be  the  same,  but  here  it  is  so.  The  two 
figures  are  as  one  and  the  same  in  the  two  following  passages :— "  I 
lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundaiion  stone,  tried,  precious,  and  sure."  Again, 
the  ''  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  highest  comer." 
Christ,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church ;  the  great  stmcture  con- 
stituted of  all  saved  men  and  women ;  the  eternal  salvation  of  them  all 
rests  on  Him  alone ;  if  He  were  not  hum^n,  there  could  be  no  cor- 
porate body,  and  if  He  were  not  Divine  He  would  be  vulnerable  to 
attack,  which  He  is  not,  for  He  is  '^  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father."  If  He  were  not  a  Priest  He  could  not  be  an  Intercessor,  bat 
He  is  the  High-Priest  after  an  unchangeable  Priesthood.  If  He  had 
no  sacrifice  of  sufficient  value,  He  could  not  appear  before  the  throne 
for  His  sinful  people,  but  He  presents  a  propitiation  of  infinite  value, 
so  valuable  that  once  offered  to  the  Supreme  Father  it  can  stand  in 
its  m&jestic  grandeur  while  ages  roll  or  souls  exist. 

The  Eternal  says,  "  /  will  grave  the  graving  thereof!*    Every  stone 
is  fitted  for  its  place  in  the  building  by  a  graving  tool     So  was  this. 
His  Father  sustained  the  character  as  judge  and  as  such  both  named 
the  law  and  was  executor  of  the  penalty.    But  0  what  graving  was 
this !  Who  ever  saw  such  sights  before  I  Who  ever  heard  such  cries 
before !   YHio  ever  saw  such  blood  flow !   Who  ever  beheld  such 
darkened  heavens  at  noon  !  and  who  ever  saw  the  Temple's  veil  ap- 
proached by  a  noiseless  foot  and  rent  by  an  invisible  hand !    But  let 
the  22nd  and  69th  psalms  tell  the  rest    The  costly  engraving  of  the 
foundation  and  head  stone  of  the  Church  never  could  have  found  a 
conception  in  a  created  being ;  it  was  only  the  mind  of  Grodhead  that 
could  originate  a  conception  like  this !    Through  and  by  humiliation 
without  example,  by  sorrow  without  parallel,   by  anguish  of  soul 
indescribable,  by  endurance  which  none  less  than  Divinity  could  sus- 
tain, and  by  a  perfection  in  moral  purity  and  spotless  holiness  like 
that  of  the  Eternal  Himself,  the  Divine  Bedeemer  **  brought  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness  "  by  "  one  offering  of  Himself  "  in  room  of 
iJie  guilty  race  which  suffers  for  the  justification  of  all  believers  to  the 
world's    end.      But — ^the  price  ! — ^the   expenditure  ! — ^the    graying ! 
What  ethereal  tools  were  wielded  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  One 
to  fit  and  prepare  the  one  stone  to  its  place  as  a  foundation,  and  to 
beautify  and  adorn  it  as  the  top  stone !   Hear  we  not  the  shoutings 
of  countless  myriads  as  they  bear  it  to  its  lofty  pinnacle,  crying, 
"  Grace,  grace  unto  it "  ? 
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But  explore  as  we  may  the  depths  of  revelation^  or  bid  imagi- 
nation expand  her  wings  for  adventurous  flights  into  regions  untrod 
by  mortal,  take  with  you  all  the  helps  the  learned  and  profound 
the  wisest  and  the  holiest,  of  your  fellows  can  give  you,  and  spend 
the  longest  life,  even  all  its  years  and  months,  weeks  and  days,  in  the 
closest  application  of  all  your  faculties  to  this  passage  of  our  Lord's  life 
when  He  was  under  the  operation  of  the  graving  process  which  gave 
to  Him  the  official  fitness  to  occupy  the  place  He  was  to  fill  as  a 
foundation  for  the  untrembling  hopes  of  a  lost'  world,  I  believe  that 
even  then  ilo  human  being  could  carry  away  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  darkness  and  dreadfulness  of  the  scene  when  the  curse 
was  being  borne  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  spiritual  structure. 
The  prophet's  expression  seems  to  me  the  most  expressive  of  any 
terms  that  can  be  employed :  "  See,  ye  who  pass  by,  is  there  any  sorrow 
like  My  sorrow  wherewith  He  afflicted  Me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce 
anger." 

'•  And  I  %oiU  remove  the  iniqmty  of  that  land  in  one  day!*  One 
of  two  meanings,  we  think,  must  be  taken  out  of  these  words. 
Either  a  national  conversion  of  Israel  is  indicated,  as  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  appointed  season  comes  when  *'  aU  Israel  shall  be 
saved,"  viz.,  at,  before,  or  on  the  back  of  their  return;  salvation 
through  a  miraculous  faith  imparted  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (a 
thing  by  no  means  impossible) ;  or,  that  the  Atonement  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  presented  in  "  one  day  "  shall  supersede  all  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  ail  the  days  of  celebration  which  had  for  ages  been  typify- 
ing the  "  one  day  "  of  the  offering  up  of  the  •'  one  "  Divine  sacrifice 
which  should  stand  for  the  whole  world. 

The  UUter  of  these  must  be  right  beyond  question ;  the  fcrmer  may 
be  included  for  aught  we  can  tdL 

There  yet  remains  one  other  sentence  in  the  verses  waiting  for  ex- 
planation :  " upon  the  one  stone  shall  he  seven  eyes"  Far-fetched  and 
whimsical  meanings  have  been  sought  out  of  these  words,  most  unneces- 
sarily too,  when  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  text  a  clear  illustra- 
tion is  found  (iv.  10) :  "  They  shall  see  those  seven  with  Zerubbabel,  t?iey 
are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth."  The  number  seven,  attentive  readers  of  the  Word  cannot  Ml 
to  notice,  is  much  employed  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  as  seven 
times,  seven  weeks,  seven  days,  seven  years,  seventy  times,  and 
seven  spirits  of  God.  It  is  held,  apparently,  as  a  perfect  number,  and 
denoting  the  perfection  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  seven 
eyes  on  the  stone — ^the  foundation  of  the  Church — seem  plainly  to  indi- 
cate that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  shall  enjoy  the  vigilance  of 
omniscience,  her  sure  defence  among  her  enemies,  and  the  best 
security  for  her  extension  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
passage  is  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  certification  that  no  dark 
designs  laid  against  her  prosperity  shall  in  the  end  prosper ;  Divine 
illumination  must  lighten  up,  and  Divine  power  shall  defend,  what 
an  all-pervading  seven-eyed  omniscience  discloses.    So  elsewhere :  *^  No 
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weapon  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  rises 
against  thee  in  judgment  shall  be  condemned  " ;  and  again :  "  I  will  be 
to  her  a  wall  of  fiie  and  the  glory  in  the  midst,"  yea,  *'  the  sons  of 
strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto 
thee/'  '*  for  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  wOl  not  serve  thee  shall 
pensh."  *'  The  sons  also  of  them  that  aitiicted  thee  shall  come  b«id* 
ing  unto  thee»  and  all  tJiey  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves 
down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet,  and  they  shall  call  thee  the  city  of  the 
Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  £b>ly  One  of  Israel"  And  all  this  the  efiGsct  of 
the  seven-eyed  omniscience  resting  on  the  Church  so  founded  and  so 
finished.  Such  is  the  oracle  concerning  Christ  and  Bjs  Church,  but, 
however  for  from  its  completed  realisation,  the  history  q(  the  past 
is  all  pervaded  with  earnests  and  harbingers  of  the  future,  giving  as- 
surance that  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  salvation  is  as  oertain  as 
if  we  were  already  hearing  the  air  all  around  vocal  with  the  shouting 
of  myriads  of  happy  spirits,  "  It  is  done ! "  "  Grace,  grace  to  it." 

Verse  10. — "  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  duiU  ye  call  every 
man  his  neighbour  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig  tree"  These  wordb 
seem  to  pi*edicate  days  of  profound  quietude.  War  shall  no  more 
ravage  vineyards  and  lay  waste  cities ;  deafening  the  voice  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  braying  of  military  music  and  inspiriting  armies  to  rush 
to  battle.  No,  but "  the  great  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  shall  be  blown," 
carrying  the  good  news  of  the  Grospel  everywhere,  and  commanding 
universal  silence  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Great  King  of  Zion  who  now 
reigns — '*  Say  to  Zion,  Now  thy  Grod  reigns  1 "  Such  a  description  has 
not  as  yet  blessed  the  universcd  population  of  the  globe,  but  our  day 
and  the  oracle  have  met  in  the  perfect  liberty  with  which  our  people 
may  everywhere  listen  to  the 

**  The  voice  of  Free  Grace  criea,  Esoape  to  the  mountain. 
For  Adam's  lost  race  there  ia  opened  a  fountam ; 
For  sin  and  undeanneaa  and  every  transfifression, 
His  blood  ilows  most  freely  in  streams  of  salvation.*' 

So  rare  and  so  unspeakably  precious  is  our  lot  in  these  days  that  the 
neglect  of  it  must  involve  the  careless  and  ungodly  in  an  amount  of 
guHt  in  thC'  sight  of  God  beyond  all  calculation.  "  Behold,  ye 
despisers^  wonder  and  perish/'  ''  for  the  burning  cities  of  the  plain  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  than  for  you  ! " 

It  were  a  culpable  neglect  here  were  we  to  overlook  the  Oriental 
manner  of  composition^  a  specimen  of  which  we  would  lay  before  you 
in  tins  place.  I  refer  to  the  singular  and  beautiful  way  of  inspired 
writing,  whereby  several  events  distant  from  each  other  by  many 
years  are  so  blended  as  to  illustrate  one  another.  In  what  has  gone 
before  you  seem  to  see  two  structures  rising  under  two  builders, 
which  by-and-by  merge  into  one  under  one  master-builder.  The 
notice  you  have  in  chap,  iii  of  a  Branch,  in  chap,  vi  expands  into  a 
city  and  temple.  *'  Behold  tJis  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch  " ;  He 
shall  grow  out.  of  His  place  (viz.,  at  Bethlehem) ;  ffe  shall  build  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord ;  even  He  shall  build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ; 
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and  Se  shall  bear  the  glory  and  shall  sst  and  lule  upon  His  thf  one ; 
and  He  shall  be  a  Priest  upon  His  throne ;  and  the  counsel  of  peace 
shall  be  between  them  both — ie.y  bo&  ofBcea  It  now  comes  out  jfho 
the  Man  is — even  the  Man  Chmt  Jesus  the  Lord;  Joshua  and 
Josedech  were  r^  men-labourers,  and  labooreiB  in  chie^  and  they 
had  to  do  with  pickaxes,  shovels,  stone,  and  lime;  but  how  can  it  be 
said  of  the  Messiah,  the  Prince,  that  He,  and  He  only,  should  or  could 
buQd  up  a  temple  of  a  well-compacted  structure  of  spiritual  stones, 
seeing  He  is  unseen,  invisible,  ou  the  rig^t  hand  of  power  ?  Answer 
— ^The  Church  of  Christ,  the  living  T^nple,  is  His  own  desiffiiing, 
HtTnaelf  in  His  complex  person  is  its^  foundation,  the  materials  are 
spiritual,  brought  forth  for  the  purpose  by  regeneration  from  the 
natural  state  in  which  He  finds  them^  and  by  God-fearing  parents^ 
faithful  ministera,  miscnonaries,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  books^ 
tracts,  fervent  private  disciples,  "  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little'';  all  these  like  so  many  workers  under  the 
eye,  and  all  animated  by  His  Spirit  who  is  Lord  of  all,  are  carrying 
forward  a  work  designed  to  supersede  the  world  that  now  is,  and  which 
is  to  emerge,  it  is  thought,  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  this  sin* 
ruined  planet,  and  to  stand  through  all  ages  the  glorious  monument 
of  the  infinite  wisdom,  grace,  and  ineffable  goodness  of  Jehovah. 

Now  Christ  is  the  BuUder.  All  ye  helpers  in  this  moral  work,  as 
men  rolling  stones,  women  gathering  lapfuls  of  earth,  and  little 
children  sand,  ye  separately  do  not  work  as  if  it  were  a  pretty  large 
erection  ye  could  expect  to  raise,  but  by  the  force  of  combined  opera- 
tion the  magnificent  Temple,  larger  than  Solomon's,  by-and-by  rises 
into  view,  astonishing  a  universe  of  beholders,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  seen  of  all :  *'  Not  by  might  nor  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  You  saw  the  external  matters  in  hand,  all 
belonged  to  the  earth,  earthly,  but  the  "  spirit  of  the  living  creatures 
was  in  the  wheels  " ;  hence  the  effect ! 

We  ask  our  hearers  who  have  given  attention  to  the  exposition  of 
this  chapter  what  they  think  now  of  the  "  palace  called  Beautiful," 
viz.,  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 

Let  the  lofty  and  high-minded  bow  down  their  heads  to  behold 
with  wonder  the  great  God,  Creator  of  all  worlds,  turning  from  suns 
and  systems,  which  He  has  by  the  word  of  His  power  fitted  up  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  to  bestow  His  fixed  attention  on  the 
selection  and  collocation  of  the  parts  of  a  mortal  structure  which, 
by-and-by,  falls  into  dust,  but  only  to  start  into  immortal  beauty  at 
the  bidding  of  its  Builder.  And,  as  you  gaze,  asking  who  are  the 
happy  ones  that  are  the  destined  inheritors  of  all  this>  and  how  may 
poor  mortal  outsiders  as  we  are  aspire  after  mansions  therein? 
Answer — Only  by  repenting  hearts  turning  away  from  infidelity  to 
faith,  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  from  Satan's 
damnable  yoke  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Christ 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  do  His  commaodments,  they  may  have  right 
to  the  tree  of  lijfe,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
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I  know  you  would  Tpay,  if  the  privilege  could  be  bought  Not  a 
zniUiouoire  but  would  empty  out  his  coffers,  and  not  a  poor  man  who 
would  not  starve  back  and  belly  of  their  proper  cheer,  if  by  labour, 
hoarding,  and  sacrificing  the  boon  could  be  acquired. 

No,  Christ's  Father^s  house  is  moral,  is  spiritual ;  it  is  so  even  as 
it  appears  in  this  world  now,  it  will  be  so  illustriously,  from  the  hour 
when  the  top  stone  is  raised  to  its  position,  onward  to  eternal  ages. 

"  Blessed  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  blessed  is  that 
people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

Why,  sirs,  do  you  know  anything  truer,  or  brighter,  or  better,  or 
grander,  or  more  adapted  to  the  miseries,  the  woes,  and  the>wants  of 
a  poor,  troubled,  and  fading  world,  do  you  ?  or  anything  to  bless  and 
charm  you  into  love  of  goodness  and  excellence  comparable  to  this 
Emmanuel,  Grod  with  us,  dyvnjg  to  save  i  or  do  you  know  of  any  refuge 
among  the  storms  of  mortal  passions  like  the  Church  He  is  buildup 
now  ?  or  do  you  know  of  any  stronghold  that  will  open  its  gates  to 
you  on  the  day  of  wrath  save  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

If  you  do  not,  and  I  am  certain  ycv,  do  not,  then  must  not  the  men 
and  women  who  neglect  the  great  salvation  be  the  greatest  fools  in 
Grod's  creation ! 

Aliquis. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

SIE, — I  have  been  for  some  weeks  absent  bom  London,  to  which  I 
only  returned  last  week,  or  I  should  not  have  incurred  the 
appearance  of  discourtesy  to  Mr.  Williams  by  leaving  his  letter 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India  so  long  without  notice. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  controversy  in  a  denominational 
magazine  with  a  minister  of  that  denomination,  more  especially  when 
he  considers  his  antagonist  capable  of  serious  misrepresentation,  and 
of  unSEiir  discussion  by  keeping  important  information  in  the  back- 
groimd;  my  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
directed  chiefly  to  the  explanation  of  the  misrepresentations.  The 
first  half  of  the  letter  is  intended  to  controvert  my  statement  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India  has  always  been  considered  by 
Government  a  part  of  the  military  department  This  is  a  question  of 
fact,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  ofiSer  this  quotation  from  the  minute  drawn  up  by  the 
Govemor^General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  detailing  the  proceedings  in  his 
administration : — "  The  EcclesiajBtical  and  the  Medical  Establishments 
of  the  service  being  technically  attached  to  the  militaiy  branch  of  the 
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public  service,  they  have  not  been  refeired  to  until  now.  The  Eccle- 
siaatical  Establishment  has  been  laigely  increased  during  the  last  eight 
years  to  meet  the  additional  call  for  religious  instruction  which  has 
been  created  by  the  formation  of  many  new  stations  in  the  several 
provinces  which  have  been  added  to  the  empire.  The  proper  pro- 
vision of  places  of  worship  for  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  the 
Government  has  been  established  on  a  liberal  and  sure  footing. 
Under  this  rule  churches  have  been  sanctioned  at  Peshawur,  Sawul- 
pindee,  Muiree,  Sealkote,  Meean-meer,  Lahore,  Simlah,  Bangoon, 
Thayet  Myo,  Tungoo,  Hydrabad  in  Sinde,  and  other  places." 

As  to  the  funds  of  the  Establishments  respectively  in  India  and 
England,  Mr.  Williams  states  that  I  have  kept  figures  in  the  back- 
ground disingenuously,  by  alluding  only  to  the  pay  of  the  chaplains, 
bishops,  and  archdeacons,  and  not  including  pensions  and  travelling 
allowance  and  other  minor  sums.  There  was  no  intention  to  mislead 
in  the  enumeration,  which  was  copied  from  the  Government  Direc- 
tory, but  even  supposing  the  sum  devoted  to  the  Indian  Church  was 
raised  by  the  addition  of  these  items  to  £300,000,  the  contrast  with 
the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  would 
scarcely  be  more  palpable.  Mr.  Williams  considers  that  my  allusion 
to  the  allowances  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  was  intended  to  show  how  fedrly  the  Government 
distributes  the  "  spoil,"  as  he  designates  it,  among  the  different 
Christian.  Not  at  aU.  It  was  intended  simply  to  substantiate  the 
assertion  that  the  Government  provided  religious  instruction  only  for 
its  servants  and  soldiers  in  accordance  with  their  respective  creeds, 
and  not  for  their  subjects,  without,  however,  prohibiting  Europeans, 
not  in  the  public  service  from  participating  in  it  I  alluded  to  Dr. 
Marshman's  having  declined  to  receive  any  pay  for  ministering  to  the 
soldiers  at  Dumdum,  and  Mr.  Williams  considers  this  ''  as  a  protest 
against  taking  pay  for  religious  services."  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  put 
this  interpretation  on  Dr.  Marshman's  simple  remark.  He  considered 
it  as  preposterous  to  ask  a  Dissenting  minister  to  receive  pay  for  his 
services  as  a  missionaiy,  as  it  would  have  been  to  ask  him  to  receive 
a  baptismal  fee  for  baptizing  a  convert.  None  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries  ever  dreamt  of  abolishing  the  Establishment  and  disrating 
the  chaplains.  They  had  higher  duties  to  occupy  their  attention.. 
Dr.  Marshman  was,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  on  terms  of  the  most 
fidendly  intimacy  with  Martyn,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Corrie,  Thomason,, 
Heber,  and  Dealtry. 

I  had  said  that  at  the  ordinary  civil  stations  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  community  were  supplied  by  the  Additional  Clergy  Society.  Mr. 
Williams  says  that  they  are  "  largely  supplemented  by  Government, 
a. most  insidious  mode  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Church  of 
England."  I  think  he  will  find  himself  again  mistaken  in  his  search, 
for  motives.  The  motive  is  pure  economy — getting  chaplains'  services 
at  a  lower  rate.  The  Government  is  innocent  of  any  intention  ta 
increase  the  power  of  the  Church  of  England ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
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'  always  set  its  face  against  any  movement  to  strengthen  its  power. 
Bishop  Wilson  made  the  most  strenuous  effiirts  to  obtain  a  chuter  for 
his  cathedral,  and  to  divide  Calcutta  into  parishes,  but  enooon- 
tered  the  most  determined  resistiuice. 

I  had  said  that  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  Bengal  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  Liberation  Society,  and  Mr.  Williams  asserts  that  I 
had  manifested  '^  the  same  bold  disregard  of  facts  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  astonishing  '  note/  "  He  says  that  they  have  not 
formed  themselves  into  such  a  society,  but  they  have  hdpeid  nobly  in 
forming  one ;  and,  at  the  eonclufiion  of  the  paragraph,  says  that  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Calcutta  towards  the  close  of  1874,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  f(H*mation  of  a  Liberation  Society  for  India.  This,  he 
tells  us,  was  the  first  meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  ever  held  for 
disestablishment  in  Bengal  The  movement  is  therefore,  it  would 
appear,  scarcely  three  years  old.  None  of  Mr.  Williams'  predecessors 
at  Circular  Boad  Chapel,  with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  cordial 
intimacy  for  thirty-two  years,  entertained  those  views  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  now  adopted  with  such  enthusiasm.  They  did  not 
consider  the  payment  of  the  chaplains  for  their  ministrations  to 
the  European  soldiers  of  Government  a  "  misrepresentation  of  Ghiis- 
tianity,"  "  a  scandal,"  "  a  wrong  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity/' which  it  was  their  duty  to  lift  their  voices  against.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  1874 ;  but  those  who,  like  the  undersigned, 
belong  to  the  old  school  which  was  in  vogue  before  that  f>eriod,  and 
which  comprised  many  missionaries  of  eminent  piet^  and  zeal,  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  it  without  reproa!^ 

I  am  sorry  to  have  excited  Mr. Williams's  ''grief  and  astonishmeiit, 
mingled  with  indignation,''  by  stating  that  liie  prospects  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India,  at  leaat  in  the  present 
generation,  is  utterly  hopeless ;  «nd  he  upforaidis  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine with  having  "-paraded  the  statement  in  one  of  our  own  pododicalfi" 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment in  India  wiU  be  abolished  while  that  in  England  continues  in 
undiminished  vigour,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  libemtioii 
Society,  established,  as  Mr.  Williams  tells  us,  in  Calcutta  in  1874,  is 
likely  to  eicpedite  it,  even  with  the  additional  zeal  with  which  he  says 
my  note  has  inspired  him.  The  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  English  Establishment  will  doubtless  be  followed  at  an*  eaify 
period  by  tiie  application  of  the  same  principle  to  India ;  and  till  that 
time  approaches  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
missionaries  in  Bffiigal  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  labours  which  can 
have  no  other  result  but  to  produce  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  to 
redouble  their  efforts  in  their  glorious  vocation  among  the  heathen. 

The  Wbiter  of  the  Shost  Noxe. 
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Intolerance  in  Spain. — The  readQr  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
strenuous  opposition  raised  by  the  Pope  to  the  llth  Article  of  the 
new  Spanish  Constitution,  which  provided  that  in  the  Spanish 
dominions  no  one  should  be  interfered  with  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  for  the  exercise  of  his  respective  worship,  always  saving 
the  respect  due  to  Christian  morality.  His  Holiness  declared  that 
«uch  a  concession  was  a  violation  of  the  Concordat,  and  incompatible 
with  the  Catholic  character  of  Spain;  and  that  if  any  heretical 
worship  were  tolerated,  he  would  recall  his  nuncio.  •  In  spite  of  this 
protest  the  Cortes  had  not  the  courage  to  reject  a  clause  so  completely 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  with  the  general  opinion 
of  Europe,  and  it  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who  are  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane hierarchy,  have  found  out  the  means  of  evading  and  neutralising 
this  liberal  concession.  A  few  days  ago  a  verbal  notice  was  served  on 
the  depot  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  on  all  the  Protestant  chapels  in 
Madrid,  to  cause  all  the  sign  posts  to  be  taken  down  or  painted  over 
within  three  hours.  The  Protestant  agents  refused  to  act  upon  a  mere 
verbal  communication,  and  the  day  after  received  a  written  injunction 
to  this  eflfect : — *'  It  having  been  declared  in  the  llth  Article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  that  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Soman  religion  is  that  of  the  State ;  that  no  one  shall  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  but  that  no  ceremonies  or  pubUc 
manifestations  other  than  those  of  the  State  religion  are  permitted ; 
three  days  are  allowed  you  to  cause  to  disappear  all  inscriptions  or 
placards  which  you  have  caused  to  be  placed  in  all  public  places 
having  reference  to  worship,  or  service,  or  education,  or  the  sale  of 
religious  books,  such  announcement  not  being  guaranteed  by  the 
above-named  constitutional  precept"  The  placards  or  notices  were 
accordingly  taken  down  or  painted  over,  as  coming  within  the  class  of 
'^  public  demonstrations  "  of  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  State.  To 
this  contemptible  quibble  a  man  of  ability  and,  as  everyone  believes, 
of  liberality,  like  Castello  di  «Canova,  the  Prime  Minister,  is  not 
ashamed  to  lend  his  name  in  the  presence  of  all  Europ&  Eeligious 
toleration  in  Spain  consists  in  allowing  a  man  to  worship  wherever  he 
likes,  but  denies  him  the  means  of  knowing  the  hours  of  worship  or 
even  of  ascertaining  where  a  place  of  worship  is  to  he  found.  The 
Ultramontane  party  are  evidently  all-powerful  in  the  councils  of 
Spain  when  act^  of  such  petty  bigotry,  which  expose  the  Government 
to  the  ridicule  even  of  the  Catholic  powers  on  the  Continent,  are 
openly  defended ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  hope  of  any  reformation 
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under  the  youtlifdl  monarch  now  on  the  throne  who  has  had  the 
benefit  of  liberal  instruction  and  experience  in  foreign  countries 
beyond  most  of  his  predecessors,  while  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
who  was  chased  from  her  throne  by  her  indignant  subjects,  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  darker  tinge  of  bigotry  to  the  movement  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  intolerant  clergy  and 
hierarchy. 

The  same  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  exhibited  in  the  ultramarine 
possessions  of  Spain.  In  the  Balearic  islands,  an  official  circular 
states  : — "  Protestant  pastors  have  been  carrjring  on  a  scandalous 
propaganda  against  the  religion  of  the  State,  which  has  obliged  the 
public  authorities  to  interfere.  The  mayor  of  a  town  in  Minorca  has 
fined  a  Protestant  schoolmistress  for  having  accompanied  some  girls 
when  they  went  out  walking,  and  has  prohibited  singing  in  Protestant 
schools."  It  is  remarked  that  these  acts  of  intolerance  in  iladrid 
have  taken  place  when  the  English  and  German  ministers,  who  have 
carefully  watched  over  the  religious  liberties  of  their  respective 
countrymen  in  Spain  with  great  vigour,  happened  to  be  absent,  but  a 
late  London  journal  states  that  tney  have  led  to  an  active  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  courts. 


Indian  Railways. — ^A  discussion  has  recently  arisen  in  the  London 
journals  respecting  the  relative  value  of  railways  and  canals  to  the 
prosperity  of  India;  the  advocates  of  canals  asserting  that  the 
hundred  mUlions  sterling  expended  on  guaranteed  railways  have  been 
squandered ;  that  the  railways  have  done,  and  can  do,  nothing  towards 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  on  canals  can 
be  expected  to  confer  any  adequate  benefit  on  the  country.  A  subject 
like  this  may  possibly  not  be  considered  suitable  to  a  leligious  and 
denominational  magazine,  but  we  are  confident  that  nothing  which  can 
contribute  to  the  material  improvement  and  happiness  of  Qie  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people,  committed  by  Divine  providence  to  our 
responsibility,  can  be  considered  foreign  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
seeking  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  question  of  spending  millions  upon 
millions  on  canals  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  discussion,  since  if  it  were 
advisable  it  is  not  feasible,  because  the  money  is  not  to  be  had  But 
it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  benefit  which  railways 
have  already  conferred  on  the  country  by  opening  up  it^  resources, 
creating  new  sources  of  industry,  stimulating  agriculture,  promoting 
travel,  enlarging  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  weakening  the  preju- 
dices of  caste,  hitherto  felt  to  be  inveterate.  If  it  should  be  objected 
that  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  promoted  pilgrimages,  and  that  whereas 
devotees  formerly  went  by  the  hundred  to  the  great  shrines,  they 
now  go  by  the  thousand,  it  may  also  be  remembered  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  act  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as,  according  to  the 
shastras,  the  religious  merit  of  pilgrimages  is  lessened  in  proportion 
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to  the  luxury  with  which  it  maybe  performed,  the  highest  merit  being 
attached  to  the  devotee  who  measures  the  distance  with  his  body  as  tf 
he  were  doing  it  with  a  measuring  i*od,  and  the  smallest  amount  of 
benefit  to  the  man  who  rides  to  the  shrine  in  a  carriage ;  and  a  railway 
carriage,  even  of  the  third  class,  is  a  more  luxurious  conveyance  than 
the  gods  ever  dreamt  of.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  wonderful  influence 
of  the  rail  in  weakening  the  prejudices  of  caste,  when  the  Brahmin, 
the  "  twice  born,"  to  save  his  purse,  is  seen  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of 
his  caste,  and  to  sit  wedged  in  a  third  class  carriage  between  two 
Soodras  whose  contact  is  pollution.  But  there  are  cases  of  special 
benefit  conferred  on  the  country,  which  it  will  be  interestingf  to  notice. 
We  allude  more  especially  to  the  East  India  Railway,  with  a  capital 
of  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  a  length  of  1,500  miles,  which  runs 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  and  half  the  way  to  Bombay.  During  the 
recent  famine,  as  it  was  conventionally  called,  it  was  entirely  through 
the  agency  of  the  East  India  rail  that  the  mortality  was  confined  to  a 
few  hundreds,  whereas,  without  it,  not  all  the  energy  of  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  all  the  funds  Government  could  have  commanded  would 
have  prevented  its  extending  to  thousands  upon  thousands,  as  it  had 
done  in  former  cases  in  Orissa  in  1866,  and  the  North-west  provinces 
in  1838.  The  railway  working  indefatigably  through  the  Gangetic 
valley,  succeeded  in  conveying  750,000  tons  of  rice  up  from  Calcutta 
and  of  wheat  from  the  upper  provinces  to  the  affected  districts,  and 
prevented  the  scarcity  from  degenerating  into  an  absolute  famine.  If 
in  1866  there  had  been  the  same  facilities  of  railway  communication  in 
Orissa,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  half  a  million  of 
lives. 

This  rail,  moreover,  is  likely  to  become  eminently  useful  to  England, 
as  well  as  to  India.  It  has  always  been  known  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Oude  and  the  adjacent  provinces  are  capable  of  supplying  wheat 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  England,  but  the  distance  of  the  place 
of  growth  from  Calcutta,  the  export  duty  levied  by  Government,  and 
the  length  of  the  voyage  round  the  Cape,  which  exposed  the  wheat  to 
excessive  heat,  and  to  the  attacks  of  the  weavil,  were  insuperable 
obstacles  to  our  obtaining  our  food  supplies  from  our  own  dominions, 
and  constrained  us  to  resort  to  Russia  and  America.  These  difficulties 
have  now  been  obviated.  The  railway  now  brings  down  the  wheat  to 
the  port  in  less  than  three  days  at  two  farthings  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
28s.  6d.  per  ton  for  684  miles.  The  Cirovemment  duty  has  been  alto- 
gether removed,  and  the  danger  of  heat  and  the  weavil  is  obviated  by 
the  brevity  of  the  voyage  through  the  canal,  which  has  also  lowered 
the  freight  to  503.  the  ton.  The  result  of  this  favourable  change  of 
circumstances  has  apparently  been  to  increase  the  export  of  wheat 
from  Calcutta  to  the  extent  of  80,000  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  yeai* ;  and  to  this  may  also  be  attributed  the  increase  of 
£200,000  to  the  profits  of  the  line  during  the  same  period.  That  rail 
furnishes  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  advocates  of  water  carriage  as  con- 
trasted with  steam  carriage,  who  affirm  that  it  has  been  a  burden  to 
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the  coimtry.  Hie  average  rate  charged  is  three-eighths  of  a  penny 
per  passenger  and  one  penny  per  ton  for  goods  per  mile,  and  yet  the 
working  expenses  were  only  38-37  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  be  (lower  than  the  rate  on  any 
line  in  England,  and,  probably,  in  Europe. 


Bulgarian  Horrors,  and  the  Question  of  the  East. — ^Mr. 
Gladstone  writes : — **  There  has  been  perpetrated  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  a  Government  to  which  all  the  time  we  have  been  giving 
the  strongest  moral,  and  for  part  of  the  time  even  material  support, 
crimes  and  outrages  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  to  exceed  all  modem 
example,  and  so  unutterably  vile  as  well  as  fierce  in  character  that  it 
passes  the  power  of  heart  to  conceive  or  of  tongue  or  pen  adequately 
to  describe  them."  These  atrocities  were  first  brought  to  light  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News  through  the  agency  of  its  correspond^ait  at 
Constantinople ;  but  they  were  of  too  infamous  a  character  to  be 
credited,  and  repeated  efibrts  were  made  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion from  the  Ministry ;  but  it  appeared  that  neither  they  nor  the 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  knew  much,  even  if  anything,  about 
them.  The  subject  was  treated  with  contempt ;  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative  was  questioned,  and  it  was  attempted  to  throw  blame  on  the 
unhappy  victims.  The  Daily  News  was  not  to  be  put  down,  and 
repeated  its  investigations,  which  confirmed  the  worst  statements,  and 
the  attention  of  the  countiy  was  aroused.  The  renewed  efibrts  to 
bring  on  a  full  discussion  in  Parliament  before  the  members  began  to 
separate  were  bafiled,  and  the  levity  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
treated  the  subject  aroused  public  indignation.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  Grovemment  appointed  a  Commission  to  proceed  to  the 
province,  and  institute  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  truth  of  these 
charges,  and  they  ware  fully  authenticated.  The  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  manifested  a  deplorable,  if  not  culpable,  indifier- 
ence  on  the  subject,  despatched  one  of  his  attaches  to  Bulgaiiay  who 
confirmed  the  worst  reports  that  had  been  given,  and  reported  that 
12,000  men,  women,  and  children,  at  the  least,  had  been  wantonly 
massacred.  Meetings  began  now  to  be  held  in  increasing  numbers  to 
express  the  general  indignation  at  these  atrocities,  and  to  demand 
from  the  Ministry  energetic  exertions  to  protect  our  fellow-Christians 
in  European  Turkey  from  Mahomedan  barbarity.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, separated  without  any  explanation,  or  any  demonstration  of  the 
views  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  temper  of  the  coimtry  was  aroused  to 
a  degree  unexampled  within  the  memory  of  Uving  man.  Bay  by  day 
enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  in  every  part  of  the  conntiy* 
England,  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  affirmed,  has  risen  as 
one  man  on  this  occasion.  In  his  speech  at  Blackheath,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  that  there  never  had  been  a  national  move- 
ment so  spontaneous,  so  swift,  so  widespread,  so  deep  as  the 
burst   of    indignation   against   Turkey.     The    public    excitement 
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astonishes  the  oldest  politician?.     An  attempt  was  made  by  eittreme 

partizans  to  weaken  the  force  of  these  demonstrations  by  representing 

them  as  the  result  of  party  spirit,  and  intended  to  pave  the  way  for 

the  return  of  tiie  Liberals  to  power.       Nothing  could  be  more 

tmfounded.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  politics  out  of  fhe 

discossions,  and  to  confine   them  to  the  object  of  relieving  the 

oppressed   Christians  in  the  East,  and    the  effort    has  not   been 

nnsnocessfal.    The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  endeavours  to 

discredit  tiiese  meetings  by  saying  that, ''  As  a  rule,  the  country  does 

not  understand  questions  of  foreign  policy ; "  to  which  the  Times 

appropriately  replies — ^"The  country  understands  that  England  has 

made  herself  preeminently  responsible  for  the  Christians  in  Turkey ; 

that  they  have  been  systematically  wronged ;  that  Turkey  has  made 

a  hundred  promises  to  amend  and  has  broken  every  one  of  them ;  and 

that  some  of  its  provinces  can  never  be  freed  from  oppression,  or 

Europe  free  from  the  risk  of  war,  until  they  receive  some  degree  of 

administrative  independence."     On  the  5th  September  Mr.  Gladstone 

published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Bulgarian  horrors  and  the 

question  of  the  East,  in  which  he  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its 

aspects,  and  denounced  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks  in  language  more 

eloquent  and  fervent,  if  possible,  than  any  of  his  former  publications. 

It  has  been  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  echoing  through  the  land  and 

stirring  up  the  feeling  of  national  enthusiasm.     The  benefit  it  has 

done  to  the  cause  of  humanity  has  been  to  aid  these  meetings  by 

pointing  out  the  definite  practical  object  at  which  they  should  aim  to 

make  them  pennanently  useful.     He  sees  no  necessity  for  breaking 

up  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey,  but  he  puts  a  different  and  a 

safer  interpretation  on  the  expression.      "  For  twenty  years,"  he  says, 

"  while  paying  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  acknowledging  its  supremacy, 

Eoumania  has  enjoyed  a  complete  autonomy  or  self-government.     It 

has  constituted  a  real  barrier  for  Turkey  against  the  possibility  of 

foreign  aggression,  and  he  proposes  that  the  six  powers  of  Europe 

should  unite  in  demanding  of  the  Sultan  to  make  the  same  concession 

to  the  three  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  and  we 

believe  that  this  proposal  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the  unanimous 

wish  of  the  meetings  now  held  throughout  the  country,  and  the 

Ministry  can  scarcely  resist  the  united  voice  of  England.    The  foreign 

journals  ^ve  us  to  understand  that  the  feeling  of  indigaation  on  l£e 

continent  at  these  atrocities  is  gradually  becoming  as  strong  as  in 

England,  and  that  the  expression  of  opinion  is  likely  to  become  as 

strong  and  unmistakeable,    and  may  prove  too  powerful  for  the 

Qovemments  to  resist.      This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 

Russia,  where  there  is  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  Servians ;  and 

large  contributions  are  daily  sent,  and  volnnteers  are  joining  the 

armies  by  thousands.    That  these  terms  will  be  resolutely  resisted  by 

the  Porte  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the 

united  yoioe  of  Europe,  demanding  these  concessions  to  its  Christian 

population,  cannot  long  be  resisted  at  Constantinople,  where  the  Turk 
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will  be  able  to  count  upon  only  one  European  ally.  Baron  Bunsen 
used  to  say  that  there  were  two  European  difficulties — the  Pope  aud 
the  Turk ;  they  are  now  in  accord.  The  "  father  of  the  faithful"  at 
Borne  gives  lus  cordial  support  to  the  ''  father  of  the  faithful/'  the 
Khaliff,  at  the  Borne  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  organ  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  loth  September,  says : — "  The  Liberal  party,  the  Anti- 
Christian  sects,  and  all  who  in  Europe  profess  themselves  enemies  of 
the  Church  and  the  Papacy,  are  agitating  continually,  through 
meetings,  relief  meetings,  and  the  press,  for  the  cause  of  the  Slavs, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  Bussia.  This  organised 
movement  is  a  sectarian  affair,  and  its  religious  side  is  the  immense 
hatred  of  Liberalism  and  Freemasonry  against  Catholicism.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  not  a  Catholic  is 
to  be  found  who  takes  the  part  of  the  Slavs.  Liberals  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  the  most  envenomed  Protestants,  are  the  sole  promoters  of 
this  agitation,  which  may  rightly  be  called  '  Liberticide '  for  this 
miserable  Europe." 


Defence  of  School  Boards. — The  new  Education  Act  introduced 
during  the  last  session  by  Lord  Sandon  was  characterised  by  a  decided 
antagonism  to  School  Boards.  The  feeling  entertained  against  them 
in  the  Ministerial  circle  was  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  still 
more  manifest  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  where  efforts  were  made  to 
neutralise  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Boards,  even  beyond  the  intentions 
of  Lord  Sandon  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  weak  enough  to  give 
way  in  two  instances,  and  thus  to  open  the  door  to  future  contention. 
The  real  objection  to  the  Boards  is  the  absence  of  all  denominational 
or  sectarian  instruction,  which  by  the  Act  of  1870  they  are  forbidden 
to  introduce.  It  is  this  provision  which  has  incurred  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  clergy  and  their  lay  adherents.  Their  object  is  not 
dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ultramontanes,  viz.,  to  bring  national 
education  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  State  clergy.  They 
will  give  no  encouragement  to  any  schools  in  which  the  Church 
Catechism  and  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  are  not  primarily  taught ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  incurred  more  censure  than  com- 
mendation for  having  stated  that  he  should  prefer  a  school  in  which 
a  really  good  education  was  given,  though  the  Creeds  and  Catechism 
were  not  taught,  to  one  where  the  instruction  was  of  a  very  inferior 
character ;  but  the  Catechism  and  Creeds  of  the  Church  were  incul- 
cated. The  colleges  established  by  Government  in  Ireland,  from 
which  Boman  Catholic  dogmas  were  excluded,  were  denounced  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  "  Godless  colleges."  In  like  manner  the 
undenominational  Board  schools  have  been  stigmatised  as  "  Godless 
schools  "  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  although  the  Bible 
is  constandy  read  in  them,  and  the  children  join  in  hymns  and 
prayers,  and  are  taught  those  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
which  are  suited  to  their  capacity.    This  is  the  practice  for  half  an 
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hour  every  day  in  every  one  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Board  in 
London. 

The  election  of  members  to  the  Board  next  November  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  severely  contested  which  has  been  witnessed.  It  is 
understood  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  in  progress  to  exclude 
from  it  all  who  are  not  Churchmen^  and  who  are  not  opposed  to  the 
liberal  principles  on  which  the  system  has  -been  conducted  for  the  last 
six  years ;  in  fact,  to  obtain  a  position  on  the  Board  in  order  to 
neutralize  as  far  as  possible  the  design  of  its  creation,  viz.,  to  give  an 
unsectarian  education  to  those  for  whom  no  means  of  instruction  had 
been  provided.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  antagonism  between  the 
various  sections  of  the  Established  Church — ^High,  Low,  Broad,  and 
Situalistic — will  be  suspended  for  the  time,  in  order  to  secure  a  com- 
pact phalanx  to  exclude  all  Nonconformists  from  the  Board.  To 
counteract  this  purpose,  a  School  Board  Policy  Defence  Committee 
has  been  formed,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  as  chairman,  which,  in  its 
public  address,  says : — *'  The  opponents  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
School  Board  will  use  every  means  to  employ  the  power  of  the  Board 
for  sectarian  interests.  Thfe  committee  therefore  rely  upon  the 
generous  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  true  friends  of  education  to  help  them 
to  frustrate  so  pernicious  an  object."  The  committee  have  drawn  up  a 
paper  containing  twelve  of  the  accusations  which  have  been  usually 
brought  against  the  School  Board  for  London,  with  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  each  of  them,  which  we  would  recommend  our  readers 
to  procure  and  peruse  before  they  proceed  to  vote.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  at  107,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-circus. 


€t\x^is. 


IS  A  MIRACLE  POSSIBLE  ? 

r  I  iHAT  is  the  question  which  a  modest  doubter  will  put  to  us  at 
JL  once.  Is  it  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  he  means.  "  Can 
a  miracle,"  he  will  ask — '*  a  miracle  such  as  you  have  defined  a 
miracle  to  be — ^a  deed  which  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  order  of 
Nature— a  deed  suspending  or  transcending  the  natural  laws — ever 
have  been  witnessed  ?  We  never  see  any  departure  from  the  order  of 
Nature  now." 

And  what  of  that  ?    Let  us  think  a  bit. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  believe  in  the  order  of  Nature.  We 
expect  that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next.  We  expect  that  the  moon  will  shine,  and 
the  stars  glitter,  for  years  to  come.    We  expect  the  return  of  the 
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seasons,  as  we  have  seen  it  all  our  lives.  The  farmer  sows  his  grain, 
and  says,  "  The  harvest  will  come  again,  and  I  shall  gather  something : 
all  will  not  feiL" 

But,  now,  can  you  give  me  a  reaaan  why  you  believe  that  the  son 
win  again  rise  and  set — the  staors  still  shine — ^the  seasiHis  retum— 
aad  tfa^  harvest  be  gathered  in  the  future  ? 

You  will  reply,  **  So  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  iher$/are  the  like 
will  be  in  the  future." 

How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  know  nothing  about  it.  There  is 
no  **  therefore  "  in  what  you  say.  You  have  not^  really,  given  a  reason 
for  your  belief. 

That  the  sun  has  risen  and  set  in  the  past  does  noi  render  it  certain 
that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set  in  the  future.  That  the  moon  and  stars 
have  shone  in  the  past  does  not  render  it  certain  that  they  will  shine 
in  the  future.  That  harvests  have  been  gathered  in  the  past  does  not 
render  it  certain  that  they  will  be  gath€^  in  the  future.  That  all 
these  facts  have  occurred  over  and  over  again — although  it  may  be 
many  thousands  of  times — ^is  not  a  ground  of  certainty  that  they  will 
occur  again.  There  is  not  a  rational  man  in  the  world  who  would 
dare  to  assert  that. 

Custom,  usage,  is  all  that  we  can  all^  as  the  ground  of  oai 
expectation  and  belief  in  these  recurrences.  AnimiJs  have  a  like 
expectation  with  ourselves.  Do  you  feed  your  dog,  your  horse,  your 
swine,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning  ?  If  you  neglect  to  feed  tiiem 
at  the  accustomed  hour  to-morrow  morning,  your  dc^wiU  bark  at  the 
end  of  his  chain,  your  horse  will  be  very  restless  in  his  stable,  and 
your  pig  will  not  squeal  the  notes  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  your 
ears.  [Die  birds,  as  well  as  the  beasts,  have  an  expectation  that 
things  will  go  on  as  usual  The  swallows  return  to  build  their  nests 
in  the  old  accustomed  places,  year  by  year,  and  expect  to  hatch  their 
youn^ ;  and  they  cross  the  sea  again  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
a  prolonged  summer  in  the  southern  clime.  Even  fishes  and  insecU, 
by  their  acts,  show  that  they  expect  seasons  to  return.  Custom- 
habit — ^rulcs  the  creatures ;  and  it  is  all  that  we  can  allege  as  the 
ground  of  our  expectation  that  the  usual  order  of  Nature  will  continue. 

The  Materialist  may  boldly  tell  us  that  he  believes  the  order  of 
Nature,  such  as  it  is  now,  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be.  But 
lie  cannot  assert — he  cannot  affirm — that  it  will  always  be.  He  can 
give  no  true  reason  for  his  belie£  ^411  that  he  can  say  is  that  it  has 
been  hitherto,  and  he  believes  it  will  always  be.  But  that  is  no  reason 
at  aU :  there  is  no  logic  in  it 

Sinee  the  question  "  Is  a  miracle  possible  ? ''  is  put  in  the  way  of 
determined  challenge  by  doubters,  let  us  stay  a  few  moments  to  weigh 
and  consider  some  of  the  strong  terms  so  ofben  employed  by  Professoi^ 
Huxley  and  Tyncbsdl,  and  o&er  men  of  science.  "Fixed  Laws/ 
**  Unchangeable  Laws,"  "  Inexorable  Laws." 

Are  what  they  call  the  laws  of  Nature  really  "  fixed,"  or  "  unchange- 
able," or  "  inexorable  "  ? 
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Are  there  any  "  Laws  of  Naiure  "  ? 

What  is  a  Law? 

What  is  a  Divine  law  ?  A  commandment  from  the  Maker  to  His 
^creature  man,  whom  He  has  made  an  intelligent  and  moral  agent,  to 
pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  with  the  warning  that  man  is  to  be 
punished  if  he  breaks  the  law  God  has  given  him. 

What  is  a  human  law  ?    A  law  in  Bussia  is  simply  a  regulation 

inade  by  the  Czar,  or  Autocrat,  for  the  observance  of  the  inhabitants 

^f  that  country — considered  as  intelligent  and  moral  agents.     The 

Czar  issues  his  ukase,  and  the  law  must  be  kept,  or  the  law-breaker 

will  be  punished. 

A  law  in  England  is  a  regulation  made  after  a  very  difierent 
fashion.  It  is,  first,  introduced  as  a  ''  Bill "  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  House  of  Commons.  There,  it  must  be  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  then  be  fully  considered,  clause  by  clause,  in  committee. 
The  "  report "  is  brought  up,  and  then  it  may  be  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed.  The  "  BUI "  must  go  through  the  same  kind  of  processes 
in  the  other  House,  and  then  it  must  receive  the  Eoyal  assent,  before 
it  can  become  a  law:  It  is  afterwards  registered  on  the  statute  book, 
.and  the  new  law  is  administered  by  the  magistrates  and  judges  of  the 
realm,  and  must  be  observed  by  the  English  people,  or  they  pay  the 
penalty  by  fine  or  imprisonment — or  death,  in  the  cases  of  high-treason 
■and  murder.  An  English  law  is,  therefore,  a  regulation  made  for  the 
English  people  by  their  representatives  and  governors — ^made  for 
them,  as  rational  and  moral  agents,  and  it  is  considered  rational  and 
right  that  punishment  should  visit  the  law-breaker. 

But  men  do  not  make  "  laws  "  for  their  fiorses,  for  their  dogs,  or  for 
any  living  creature  they  possess  which  is  not  a  moral  agent.  A  man 
never  makes  a  law  for  his  coat  or  his  waistcoat,  for  his  hat  or  his 
■trousers,  for  his  spectacles  or  his  wcdking-stick,  for  his  watch  or  his 
telescope,  for  his  hatchet  or  liis  handsaw,  for  his  wheelbarrow  or  his 
coach.  Only  a  lunatic  would  make  laws — or  try  to  make  them — for 
things  which  are  devoid  of  intelligence,  or  for  animals  which  are  not 
icoral  ^ents. 

So,  neither  does  God  make  "  laws  "  for  rocks  or  rivers,  for  mountains 
or  seas,  for  clouds  or  rain,  for  the  air  or  the  light.  Rocks,  or  rivers, 
or  mountains,  or  the  air  we  breathe,  have  no  intelligence — ^no  moral 
agency.  They  could  not  understand  or  perceive  a  law,  if  God  were 
to  give  it  to  them ;  nor  could  they  be  punished  for  breaking  a  law^ 
There  are  no  Laws  of  Nature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words.  A  law 
must  have  a  law-maker ;  and  the  Almighty  and  AH- wise  Law-maker 
would  never  make  laws  for  the  granite  and  sandstone  and  coal  and 
chalk — ^for  carbon  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  so  on : 
for  none  of  these  can  understand  a  law,  and  none  can  be  punished  for 
disobeying  it. 

I  wish  such  phrases  as  "the  Natural  Laws,"  and  "  Law  of  Xature," 
wei'e  not  to  be  foxmd  in  the  noblest  pages  of  our  literature.  I  wish 
»that  the  common  phrases  used  by  our  scientific  men — "  law  "  of  this, 
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and  "law"  of  that — had  never  been  invented,  for  thev  are  sore 
mis^nomers. 

In  many  instances  what  are  so  pompously  called  "  Natural  Laws," 
or  "  Laws  of  Nature,"  are  simply  facts  ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
call  them  so.  In  other  instances  what  are  called  "  laws  "  are  mere 
sequences,  recurrences,  or  repetitions  of  the  like  facts.  And,  in  other 
instances  what  are  called  **  laws  "  are  adjustments — often  wonderful 
and  subtle  adjustments  of  component  parts. 

We  know  of  no  "  law  "  to  cause  like  facts  to  recur  or  repeat  them- 
selves :  no  "  law  "  to  cause  component  parts  of  things  to  adjust  them- 
selves. We  know  of  no  "  law  of  causation  "  of  that  kind :  it  is  denied 
altogether  by  modem  science.  We  only  know  that  like  facts  do  recur 
or  repeat  themselves.  But  we  know  no  reason  why :  we  know  of 
nothing  that  should  authorise  us  to  call  it  a  "  law  of  sequence,"  a  "  law 
of  recurrence,"  a  "  law  of  repetition."  We  only  choose,  very  whimsi- 
cally— I  cannot*  help  thiuking — to  caU  the  recurrence,  or  repetition,  or 
sequence  itself,  a  "law." 

Will  some  scientific  man,  sooner  or  later,  propose  a  reform  ofhhvndtrs 
in  the  use  of  scientific  t^rms  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  the  word 
"law"  has  been  used  in  various  senses  by  the  best  English  writers, 
and  for  hundreds  of  years ; — that  Archbishop  Whately,  and  others, 
have  defined  its  various  uses  ; — and  that,  without  any  reform,  we  all 
know  what  is  meant,  or  intended,  when  the  word  is  used.        ^ 

But  why  should  the  word  "  law  "  be  used  in  a  blundering  sense,  now 
the  blunder  is  frightening  people  ? 

Inexorable  law  ! "  solemnly  enunciates  Professor  Tyndall ! 
Inexorable  law ! "  still  more  solemnly  re-echoes  Professor  Huxley ! 

And,  hearing  the  awful  syllables,  people  have  begun  to  r^ard 
"  law  "  as  a  dread,  mysterious  something — an  unintelligent,  lifeless, 
unconscious,  incomprehensible  something — ^which  binds  the  whole 
Universe  fast — stark  fast — in  its  power :  faster  than  ever  the  world 
was  bound  by  old  Atropos  and  her  sisters,  according  to  the  fables. 
There  can  be  no  miracles — for  all  is  "  inexorable  law  1  There  needs 
no  God— for  all  goes  on  inevitably,  and  must  go  on,  by  **  inexorable 
law  "  1 

When  a  phrase  becomes  a  bugbear,  and  only  tends  to  frighten 
people — and  when  the  phrase  is  only  a  blunder-— it  is  surely  time  that 
the  blundering  phrase  was  changed  for  a  better — ^for  one  more  true 
and  more  philosophical 

So  long  as  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  use  of  truly  philosophi  ca 
phrases  we  are  not  likely  to  get  wrong.  If,  for  instance,  we  talk  about 
the  Order  of  Nature,  instead  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  we  talk  of  some- 
thing which  we  can  clearly  present  to  our  understandings. 

In  what  men  call  "  Nature  " — ^this  Universe,  in  which  we  live — ^wc 
all  perceive,  most  unmistakeably,  a  staid  and  settled  rule  or  order. 
We  perceive  that  a  right  line  cannot  remain  a  right  line  and  yet 
become  a  curve ;  and  that  a  curve  cannot  remain  a  curve  and  yet 
become  an  angle.     We  discern  that  an  acid  cannot  remain  an  acid 


it 
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and  yet  become  an  alkali  ;  and  that  an  alkali  cannot  remain  an  alkali 
and  yet  become  an  acid.  We  perceive  that  matter  is  of  different 
specific  gravities,  so  that  cork  floats  in  water,  while  lead  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  We  know  that  heat  penetrates  and  permeates  matter,  and 
makes  bodies  laiger,  and  also  lighter  as  they  become  larger  generally. 
We  perceive  that  light  enables  us  to  see,  and  that  it  will  pass  through 
air ;  through  plates  of  glass ;  and  through  water  of  a  certain  depth,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  see  things  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream.  We  perceive 
that  when  heat  takes  the  form  of  combustion,  or  fire,  it  destroys  the 
form  of  bodies,  generally — ^it  decomposes  bodies — and  causes  the 
matter  of  which  they  were  composed  to  take  another  form,  though  it 
cannot  destroy  matter  itself. 

I  need  not  multiply  instances:  I  repeat  that  what  men  call 
"  Nature "  has  a  certain  rule  or  order  stamped  upon  it.  And  the 
more  perfectly  man  becomes  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  order  of 
Nature  the  better  it  is  for  liimself ;  the  more  likely  he  is  to  secure  life, 
pleasant  life ;  and  the  less  likely  he  is  to  encoimter  death,  or  to  bring 
suffering  upon  himself.  On  the  contrary,  if  man  be  careless  of  the 
facts  and  order  of  Nature,  he  exposes  himself  to  constant  danger. 
Could  a  man  see  another  put  his  finger  into  a  fire  repeatedly,  and 
imagine — from  imperfect  observation — that  the  finger  was  iminjured, 
the  man  might  feel  uncertain  whether  it  were  a  settled  fact  in  Nature 
that  fire  would  bum,  and  might  get  his  body  burnt  without  expecting 
it. 

Nature  is  God*s  creation ;  and  the  Divine  Maker  knows  that  if 
there  were  no  settled  order  in  it,  no  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  His  creatures.  If  custom  did  not  impress 
us  with  the  expectation  that  the  future  would  resemble  the  past,  we 
should,  very  often,  not  know  what  to  do.  If  the  qualities  of 
substances  did  not  remain  the  same ; — ^if  wood  or  cork  did  not  float  on 
the  water  to-day,  as  it  floated  yesterday ; — if  inflammable  substances 
were  not  as  inflammable  to-day  as  they  were  yesterday ; — and  if  we 
did  not  believe  they  would  be  as  inflammable  to-morrow  as  they  are 
to-day ; — our  lives,  very  often,  could  not  be  preserved. 

If  Nature  had  no  order,  or  man  did  not  get  acqauinted  with  it,  he 
could  not  live.  Wise  Bishop  Butler  says  that  the  only  distinct  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  natural "  is  "  stated,  fixed,  settled."  And  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  say  it  would  have  been  unkind  in  God  to  have 
placed  man  in  a  world  without  "  stated,  fixed,  settled  "  order ;  for  in 
such  a  world  man  could  have  had  no  pleasant  life.  The  establish- 
ment, or  preservation,  of  the  order  of  Nature  is  one  of  the  highest 
proofs  of  God's  beneficence  and  of  His  care  for  man.  And,  if  man 
neglects  to  learn  that  order  he  is  very  blameable.  Man  ought  to  con- 
sider it  his  bounden  duty  to  get  acquainted  with  the  order  of  Nature ; 
because  it  is  God's  order,  and  God  preserves  it  for  man's  benefit. 

I  say  it  is  God's  order.  We  do  not  stop  to  debate  the  question  of 
God's  existence.  You  and  I  have  been  over  that  ground  together 
again  and  again ;  and  I  trust  we  are  perfectly  agreed  on  that  most 
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important  of  all  questions.  I  repeat,  the  order  of  Nature  is  God's 
order.  As  regularly,  and  as  statedly  and  unerringly,  with  regard  to 
time,  mode,  or  measure,  as  God  may  choose  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  "  Nature  " — that  is  to  say,  of  His  own  creation — ^they  are  never 
conducted  without  Him.  He  imparts  to  them  no  eneigy  which 
enables  them  to  go  on  of  themselves.  Nature  never  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  God.  It  exists  solely  by  His  sovereign  will  and  energy. 
He  could  stop  all  the  movements  in  the  universe — He  could  arrest 
all  the  operations  of  Nature — ^He  could  deprive  Nature  of  all  her 
forces — He  could  annihilate  all  Natuie  in  a  moment,  if  He  chose. 
Otherwise  He  is  not  the  Almighty,  the  Absolute  One. 

Who,  then,  except  the  most  positive  and  determined  Atheist — who, 
except  the  man  who  really  believes  that  God  does  not  exist — ^shall  be 
bold  enough  to  affirm  that  miracles  are  impossible  ?  Since  Nature  is 
unconscious  and  unintelligent,  and  knows  of  no  laws,  neither  can  obey 
them; — since  even  the  wisest  man  of  science,  or  the  prbfoundest 
philosopher,  can  tell  us  of  no  law  of  causation  why  the  facts  of 
Nature  arc  repeated,  or  recur,  in  the  same  mode  or  manner,  or  at 
stated  times,  day  by  day ; — since  Nature  exists  solely  because  God 
keeps  it  in  existence ; — since  itfis  His  energy  alone  which  continues  the 
operation?,  of  Natiue ; — ^who  shall  dare  to  say  that  He  cannot,  if  He 
chooses,  suspend  the  usual  order  of  Nature,  or,  by  some  act,  and  for 
some  reason  worthy  of  Himself,  transcend  tlie  usual  order  of  Nature  ? 

We  affirm  our  belief,  from  the  reasons  we  have  rendered — ^and,  I 
trust,  it  is  the  unanimous  and  united  decision  of  this  audience — that 
a  miracle  is  possible :  i.e.,  a  deed  which  is  an  exception  to  the  order  of 
Nature :  a  deed  suspending  or  transcending  what  are  called  the 
Natural  Laws,  or  the  Laws  of  Nature. —  The  Verity  and  Value  of  Ou 
Miracles  of  Christ  By  Thomas  Cooper.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 


THE  STUDY  OP  THE  SCEIPTURES. 

The  great  fault  of  the  age  is  the  want  of  attention  to  the  Book 
Many  professed  Christians  do  not  study  it  at  all,  and  perhaps  content 
themselves  with  reading  one  chapter  a  week.  There  are  others  who 
read  it  consecutively,  and  thus  read  the  volume  through ;  and  others 
still  who  closely  study  its  pages.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  content 
themselves  without  a  knowledge  of  its  teachings,  and  indolently 
endorse  whatever  is  announced  from  the  pulpit  of  their  particular 
church,  without  making  any  effort  to  learn  whether  these  announce- 
ments are  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  or 
not 

Any  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine,  is  more  or  leas 

uninteresting,  until  we  sufficiently  understand  its  scope  and  meaning 

to  partially,  at  least,  appreciate  its  beauties.    And  although  the  Bible 

may  appear  unattractive  at  first,  if  we  patiently  and  thoroughly  study 

its  principles  and  teachings,  new  beauties  will  dawn  upon  us  at  eveiy 
step. 
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It  is  indeed  worthy  of  our  closest  attention.  It  was  written  in  the 
<9entre  of  Asia  and  axnid  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  courts  of  the 
Jewish  temple  and  in  the  deserts  of  Judea,  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets^  within  the  luxurbus  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  even  on  the 
Sanks  of  the  Chebar. 

Its  later  books  were  penned  in  the  centre  of  western  civilization, 
but  in  the  midst  of  polytheism,  pantheism,  and  false  philosophy. 

It  was  written  during  a  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  by  many 
4Ksribe8,  the  &st  of  whom  preceded  by  centuries  the  most  ancient 
philosophers  of  O)  eece  and  Aaa.  His  writings  were  old  when  Thales 
and  Pythagoras,  Xenophon  and  Oonfacius  were  young.  Others  wrote 
in  the  classic  age  of  Greece,  others  in  the  days  of  Thales  and  Pytiia- 
goras,  and  others  still  in  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  of  Plutaich 
and  Bomitian.  The  writers  varied  as  much  in  position  and  acquire- 
ments as  in  their  locality  and  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  The  pen 
was  held  by  the  king  on  his  throne  and  the  shepherd  in  his  tent,  by 
the  sage  in  the  desert  and  the  fisherman  by  the  sea,  by  the  lawgiver 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  humble  tax-gatherer  amidst  the  multitude. 
It  was  held  by  men  who  had  been  taught  but  littie  save  by  nature 
and  by  God,  and  was  also  moved  by  the  most  perfect  scholars  of 
different  ages.  And  yet  it  is  undeniably  the  work  of  one  great  Author, 
for  its  plan  and  its  purpose  ai^e  one. 

Science  in  every  age  discovers  the  faults  and  blunders  of  the  pre- 
ceding era ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  God's  Book.  It  advances 
calmly  and  surely  from  the  history  of  the  first  man's  sin  towards  the 
one  great  end — ^the  redemption  of  the  lost  through  the  second  man, 
Christ  Jesus. 

If  these  books  were  mere  human  productions,  and  written  during 
so  many  ages,  in  so  many  different  countries,  and  by  men  of  such 
varied  acquirements  and  temperaments,  we  can  only  imagine  the 
extent  of  the  discord  which  would  exist  among  them.  But  when  we 
find  that  it  is,  instead,  one  harmonious  whole,  leading  with  stately  step 
from  Eden  lost  to  Eden  regained,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
is  only  one  Mind  in  the  universe  that  could  have  produced  it.  The 
«ame  voices  come  to  us  from  Babylon  as  firom  Horeb,  from  Jerusalem 
as  from  Athens,  and  &om  Borne  as  from  Patmos.  From  the  plains  of 
the  desert  or  the  dungeon  of  the  metropolis  come  the  same  words  of 
warning  and  of  hope — ^the  same  brave  lessons  of  faith  and  courage. 

This,  then,  is  the  Book  which  we  commend  to  your  attention,  and 
afik  you  to  study ^  knowing  that,  whatever  may  be  your  temperament 
or  pursuit,  you  will  find  intellectual  food  therein. 

The  scientist  learns,  that  although  it  only  professes  to  teach  the 
knowledge  of  God,  still  every  allusion  within  its  pages  is  in.  strict 
accordance  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  modem  research ;  while 
there  are  others  which  point  to  those  discoveries  which  shall  yet 
crown  the  future.  The  logician  will  find  the  clearest  reasonings,  the 
finest  discriminations,  and  the  piurest  logic  in  the  crystallized  sentences 
of  Paul. 
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The  historian  will  find  that  history  has  been  long  anticipated — that 
before  some  of  the  nations  were  bom  their  career  was  described  in 
the  language  of  the  prophets.  He  finds  that  He  who  controUed  the 
pen  of  the  prophets,  must  control  also  the  destinies  of  nations,  else 
they  could  not  thus  fill  out  the  task  assigned  to  them.  It  is  His 
hand  that  hath  prepared  a  warrior  prince  in  the  mountains  of  Persia, 
and  another  in  those  of  Media,  and  allied  their  armies,  at  a  point 
long  foretold,  with  ten  other  specified  people.  It  is  His  hand  that 
hath  led  them,  in  the  way  of  a  thousand  obstacles,  against  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  and  crowned  their  united  banners  with  victory  on  the  very 
day  which  terminated  the  seventy  years  of  captivity,  so  long  before 
assigned  to  Judah.  The  same  hand  that  drew  in  richest  colours  the 
visions  of  John  upon  Patmos,  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  Boman 
empire  which  are  recorded  by  the  infidel  historian.  So  that,  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  Dr.  Keith,  "  If  you  strike  fix)m  Gibbon  a  few 
unholy  sentences,  his  work  is  a  complete  commentary  upon  the  book 
of  Revelation."  To  the  historian,  then,  the  pages  of  God's  Book  bring 
a  rare  fascination. 

The  poet  too  will  here  find  his  love  of  the  beautifal  gratified,  and 
his  every  conception  of  majesty  surpassed.  The  grandest  poetry  of 
antiquity  bums  in  Sinai's  trembling  mount  and  quivers  in  the  parting 
sea.  It  flashes  across  the  pages  of  Isaiah,  through  broken  kingdoms 
and  cnmibling  thrones,  but  reaches  its  full  triumphant  notes  when 
the  mom  of  imllenial  glory  dawns  upon  his  vision.  It  gleams  through 
the  willows  where  the  weeping  prophet  hung  his  harp,  and  bums  amid 
the  wheels  of  Ezekiel.  It  mingles  in  the  prophecies  of  Micah  and 
tinges  with  golden  beauty  the  visions  of  Daniel. 

But  the  purest  and  sweetest  poetry  that  earth  has  ever  known  is 
that  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  *'  who  spake  as  never  man  spake." 
The  perfect  thoughts  feU  from  His  lips  like  jewels  from  a  crown,  and 
they  shall  live  until  death  itself  is  crushed  beneath  His  feet.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  stands  for  ever  without  a  parallel.  Infidelity 
dare  not  touch  it.  If  it  approaches  with  unhallowed  tread,  it  shrinks 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  perfect  purity. 

The  Book  of  God  is  closed  with  a  golden  seal,  for  the  Apocaljrpee 
is  poetiy  itsel£  Its  rapid  eloquence  is  like  the  sound  of  chariots  or 
the  rush  of  leaping  waters.  Alone  upon  the  sea-girt  isle  is  the  won- 
dering apostle,  wlule  before  his  vision  sweeps  in  panoramic  view  the 
symbols  of  coming  ages. 

The  first  glorious  form  is  "  one  like  imto  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  is 
girded  with  gold  ;  and  holding  the  seven  stars  in  His  hand,  He  walks 
amid  the  golden  candlesticks,  giving  His  charges  to  the  churches  of 
His  love. 

Afterward  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  throne  was  set, 
and  Him  that  sat  thereon :  "  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  light- 
nings, and  thunders,  and  voices,"  and  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
opened  the  seal  of  the  book,  for  He  alone  was  worthy.  There  is  the 
coming  forth  of  the  horses  of  heaven,  bearing  their  mystic  colours,  and 
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the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  The  harpers  of  Zion  are  seen  in  white 
raiment  upon  the  glory-clad  mount ;  the  angel  is  flying  through  the 
midst  of  heaven  bearing  the  everlasting  gospel;  and,lo!  upon  the 
white  cloud  is  the  form  of  Him  who  beareth  the  sickle  in  His  hand 
to  reap  the  vintage  of  earth— the  harvest  of  blood,  for  her  grapes  are 
fully  ripe. 

Here  too  are  the  seven  angels,  clad  in  linen  and  girt  with  gold, 
bearing  in  their  hands  the  seven  vials  of  God's  wrath,  one  for  the 
earth  and  one  for  the  sea,  one  for  the  fountains  and  one  for  the  sun, 
one  for  the  scat  of  the  beast,  and  one  for  the  fated  river,  one  for  the 
waiting  listening  air,  and  one  for  the  fall  of  mystic  Babylon. 

Soon  is  ushered  in  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  the  last  great  battle, 
where  the  conqueror  rides  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  His  vesture 
is  dipped  in  blood.  His  name  is  called  the  "  Word  of  God ; "  and 
the  armies  of  heaven  follow  in  His  footsteps,  and  He  treadeth  the 
winepress  of  God's  wrath. 

When  the  conflict  is  over,  and  the  consummation  complete,  the 
glorious  mom  of  millennial  day  illumines  earth's  hills  and  valleys. 
The  pearly  gatep  of  the  city  are  open,  and  the  crystal  waves  of  the 
beautiful  river  roll  from  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

The  tide  of  scepticism  may  beat  against  it,  as  beat  the  ocean  waves 
against  the  rock-bound  shores  of  Patmos ;  but  the  vision  shall  stand, 
until  the  glorious  reality  shall  gladden  our  eyes,  and  the  harpers  of 
heaven  shall  sing  the  new  song  before  the  eternal  throne. — Prom 
**  Earnest  Words  for  Honest  Sceptics"  By  Mrs.  H.  V.  Eeed.  London  : 
KeUaway  &  Co.,  10,  Warwick  Lane. 
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Live  in  the  Southern  Isles; 
or.  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the 
South  Pacifio  and  New  Guinea. 
By  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  B.A.  Lon- 
don  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Desgbiptioks  of  other  oountriea  than 
our  own,  and  accounts  of  Btranse, 
imooatii  x>^ple,  whose  habits  diner 
widely  from  ours,  are  always  as  pleas- 
ing to  UB  as  they  are  instmctive.  The 
maximnm  of  pleasure  and  instruction 
is  gained  when  such  observations  are 
mMe  by  an  acute  traveller  and  pre- 
sented to  us  by  a  skilful  portrayer  of 
the  sights  he  has  seen.  Mr.  Gill 
knows  how  to  look  about  him  when 
abroad  and  how  to  relate  his  expe- 
riences when  he  returns. 


It  is  now  some  three  and  a-half 
centuries  since  these  Western  Pacifio 
Islands  were  first  visited  by  European 
discoverers.  At  the  time  when  Java 
was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  New 
Guinea  was  also  descried.  The  first 
discovery  was  utilized,  the  second 
neglected.  The  Dutch  successors  of 
the  Portugal  merchant-pirates,  like 
them,  spent  all  their  enemes  in  de- 
velopiog  the  trade  of  the  S&lay  Arohi- 
pelaffo,  and,  like  their  predecessors, 
overlooked  the  vast  resources  and 
commanding  position  of  the  aci^acent 
Papua.  AMut  a  hundred  years  after 
its  visit  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch 
did  make  some  pretence  of  starting  a 
colony  on  that  island ;  but,  at  a  time 
when  their  commercial   superiority 
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was  beeuining  to  wvno,  it  was  im* 
likely  wat  bo  venturous  an  under- 
taking skouLl  succeed.  It  did  not 
succeed,  and  Batavia  and  Bencoblen 
remained  uniiyalled.  The  trade  which 
the  Netiiflrlanders  once  monopolxMd 
in  these  pa^rts  still  yields  them  con- 
sidexable  profit;  but  no  doubt  most 
of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  under 
the  flag  of  Ghreat  Britain.  Since  that 
is  the  case^  it  becomes  a  question  of 
great  importanee  for  us  to  consider 
our  relations  with  this  great  island  of 
New  Guinea.  The  thorough  coloniza- 
tion of  Australia  is  only  a  work  of 
time,  and  what  would  be  the  depreda- 
tion of  settlements  on  the  coast  nearest 
to  Asia  in  caae  of  the  occupation  of 
New  Ghiinea  by  a  hostile  power !  For 
position,  then,  New  Guinea  is  valu- 
able, in  nalural  products  exceedingly 
wealthy ;  the  natLves  have  as  yet  had 
no  cause  to  execrate  the  white  man 
with  his  selfish  barbarities  and  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  gold;  so  that 
tne  question  may  weU  be  asked, 
*'  Should  Britain  smze  and  settle  this 
island?"  To  our  mind,  none  of  the 
author's  chapters  are  so  attractive  as 
those  in  which  he  oalls  attention  to 
the  people  and  products  of  Papua. 
Are  these  described  advantages  to  be 
taken  eagerly  by  flocking  colonists,  or 
is  the  formula  of  taking  possession  to 
remain  a  formula  and  nothing  more  ? 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  referring 
so  exclusively  to  what  we  find  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  book.  It 
must  not  be  interred  that  the  rest  of 
it  is  undeserving  of  attention.  There 
will  be  many  who  will  highly  appre- 
ciate the  valuable  observattons  on 
manners  and  oustoms  in  these  parts, 
and  find  pleasure  in  the  remarks  made 
on  the  botany  of  the  various  places. 
None  will  fail  to  be  gratified  at  the 
thoughtfalness  which  prompted  tiie 
author  to  give  some  specimens  c^ 
PolynesLan  language  and  literature. 
These  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  cIbsb  of  language  spoken  and  the 
ability  of  tile  people  in  a  literary 
direcuon. 

Among  the  intaratfting  deta^  in 
this  particular  nMy  be  instanced  the 
arithmetical  system  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  be- 
tween Australia  and  Papua.  These 
are  reported  to  be  so  ignorant  tlwt 


their  only  numerals  are  those  equiva- 
lent to  **one,"  "two,"  and  "five." 
<< Three"  is  obtained  by  "one-4- 
two,"  the  word  for  •*  one "  being 
added  to  the  word  for  "two."  "iW*^ 
has  the  word  for  "two"  refeaied 
twice.  We  are  to  infer  that  "six*'' 
would  be  "  two-two-two,"  and  so  on* 
The  writer  justly  points  out  that  this 
deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge 
is  unparalleled,  eoren  among  the  mMt 
barbarous  tribesi  This  insSanoe  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  as,  in  the  least 
intellectual  tribes  as  yet  discovered, 
the  savaf^eshave  been  able  to  count  as 
many  umts  as  man  has  fingers. 

And  one  part  of  the  book  that  will 
interest  all  our  readers  is  that  part 
which  relates  to  missionary  efforts 
among  these  ignorant  people.  A  large 
chapter  is  devoted  to  aneodotes  of 
missionary  energy  in  these  Pacific 
islands,  and  jM&  to  no  other  dbapter 
in  point  of  interest  and  importance. 

This  book  is  xmdoubtedly  a  work  of 
great  merit,  and  we  venture  to  say 
will  repay  the  studjr  of  anyone.  It  is 
attractive  in  exterior,  provided  witit 
maps  illuBtrating  the  subject,  and 
profusely  supplied  with  pictures.  We 
wish  there  was  mmre  of  it  and  more 
like  it,  and  so  will  those  who  take  our 
advice  and  read  it  for  themselves. 


Amebicak  Pictuees  Dkawk  with 
Pen  and  Pencil.     By  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Manning,  LL.D.,  Author 
of    "  Swiss  Pictures,"    &c.,  &c. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, 56,  Paternoster  Row.   Price 
8s. 
With  books  as  with  men,  gorgeous 
apparel    and    glittering    appearance 
have  been   usually   associated  with 
feeble  intslleot  and  defsctive  monl 
worth,     ^e  worthies   of  the  hock 
world  have  wandered  about  in  sheep* 
skins  and  goatskins,  while  the  bram- 
Lass  obfdB  da  Imae  have  assumed  all 
diapes  without  discrimination.    But 
Ist  books  and  men  change  their  haUti 
as  often  as  they  please,  so  that  the 
change  be  £or  toe  betlsr.    Adedded 
change  for  the  better  has  been  msds 
in  the  iUustBated  volumes  leesntit^ 
sentfortk  by  the  Snij^iah  press.    T» 
"Souvenirs,'^ ."  Ainanrnths,"  "JFotyt- 
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xne-Nois,"  and  ''Books  of  Beauty 
astoniafaed  our  faihen  in  Patemoster 
Bow  as  muoii  as  tiie  ^^ant  did 
Eyelrn  in  Westminster  Hall,  wko 
"had  as  mueii  ribbon  about  bim  as 
would  hare  plundered  six  shops  and 
set  up  twffiity  country  pedlars.'^  The 
feeblest  letterpress  was,  in  their  days, 
aided  by  the  pomn  and  circumstance 
of  titled  names,  aaded  to  well-ohosen 
c<doars  and  weU-gumxsed  satin.  With 
Budh  yolumes  in  view  as  those  which 
hare  proceeded  from  Dr.  Manning's 
pen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
oy  the  great  advance  which  has  been 
niade  in  the  public  taste,  and  we  may 
reasonably  congratulate  ourselves 
thereupon ;  while  we  pay  our  tribute 
of  thanks  to  those  who  lutve  laboured 
so  indefatigably  to  promote  this  result. 
The  illustrations  in  tlus  volume — 
about  two  hundred  in  number — por- 
tray in  moat  effective  style  the  salient 
features  of  the  natural  scenery ;  the 
architectural  and  engjineering  aclueve- 
ments,  and  the  historically-interesting 
localities  of  the  United  States ;  the 
ggantic  natural  prodigies  of  the 
xosemite  and  Yellowstone  regions; 
the  daring  projections  of  the  Pacific 
Bailway ;  the  lifelike  sketches  of  men 
and  manners,  now  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  anon  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  or  some  wild  station 
in  Colorado,  Nevada,  or  the  Mormon 
region,  together  with  such  pictures  as 
that  of  the  Puritan  fathers  on  their 
road  to  church,  and  the  Indian  hunter 
on  the  track  of  the  moose  and  bring  to 
our  view  a  tout  enaemble  in  the  highest 
degree  charming  to  the  eye  and  in- 
structive to  the  mind.  Dr.Manning  has 
however  by  no  means  only  written  to 
his  pictures.  With  a  rare  descriptive 
facuty  he  transfers  to  his  pa^s,  not 
only  the  scenes  through  wmch  he 
passesy^ut  in  kindly  words  discourses 
on  the  national  characteristics,  social 
habits,  industrial  pursuits,  and  reli- 
gious and  educational  developments 
of  American  life.  He  neither  ignores 
indications  of  moral  weakness  nor 
undervalues  the  mighty  agencies  for 
good  which  are  at  work  in  the  ^eat 
KepubUc.  Having  given  his  opinion 
that  the  great  Mormon  imposture  is 
on  the  verge  of  disruption,  he  says : 
— <<  From  the  history  even  of  this 
gross  and  vulgar  oancatore  of  dais- 


tianity,  we  may  gather  some  practical 
lessons,  as — jfhe  inexpediency  a»  weU 
€ta  the  xoiekedntM  of  persecuiion.  To- 
wards the  close  of  Joseph  Smith's  hfe 
he  was  evidently  losing  hold  upon  his 
followers.  Complaints  of  his  hypo^ 
crisy,  sensuality,  and  lyin^  were 
common.  Deep  distrust  of  his  pre- 
tended revelations  was  making  itself 
felt  even  among  his  adherents.  It  is 
probable  that  the  delusion  would 
speedUy  have  passed  away  if  its  oppo- 
nents had  confined  themselves  to 
argument,  or  assailed  it  only  by  legi- 
timate means.  But  they  proceeded 
to  open  violence ;  courts  of  law  were 
made  the  instruments  of  inflicting 
severe  penalties  for  imaginary  of 
fences.  At  last  the  prison  in  which 
Smith  was  illegally  confined  was 
broken  onen  by  a  band  of  armed  ruf- 
fians, and  he  was  foully  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  This  made  him  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  his  disciples.  The  man 
who  had  been  denounced  as  a  swindler 
and  impostor  was  now  revered  as  a 
martyr,  saint,  and  prophet.  Fanatical 
enthusiasm  took  tiie  place  of  suspicion 
and  hostility.  History  records  many 
instances  in  which  persecution  has 
had  a  similar  effect,  but  few  so  striking 
as  this.  Christianity,  which  suffered 
so  severely  from  persecution  in  its 
infancy,  cannot  need  and  ought  never 
to  wield  such  weapons  as  these.  '  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling^ 
down  of  strongholds.' "  Upon  tne  sur- 
prising growth  and  development  of  the 
commercial  and  natural  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Manning  presents 
his  readers  with  some  remarkable 
facts.  He  teUs  us  of  the  celebrated 
Nevada  mines,  whose  abundant  pro- 
duce is  telling  so  Ibrdbly  on  the  money 
vfllue  throu^iout  the  world: — "The 
most  important  of  these  are  on  the 
great  Comstock  lode,  of  which  Virginia 
city  is  the  centre.  The  shafks  and 
tunnels  run  for  miles  below  the  sur- 
jbce,  and  theproduoe  of  one  of  the 
mines — the  Vxrgiiua  Consolidated — 
has  been  for  some  time  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  dollars  of  silver  per  month. 
The  shares  of  this  mine  were  scarcely 
aaleaUe  at  any  prioe  whilst  the  shafka 
necessary  to  reach  the  reef  were  being 
constructed.  They  are  now  of  an 
almoat  fabuloTM  wu0»    And  this  is 
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only  one  of  many  mining  ventures  in 
the  district  which  have  oeen  equally 
successful.  .  .  .  The  total  pro- 
duce of  gold  and  silver  throughout 
these  Western  States  was  returned  for 
1875  at  eighty  million  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  thousand  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars.  A  deficient  water  sup- 
ply in  California,  and  the  destructive 
tire  which  swept  over  Virginia  city, 
suspending  the  operations  of  some  of 
the  richest  mines,  made  the  gross  pro- 
duct less  ^an  it  would  have  otherwise 
been.  It  is  probable  that  Nevada 
alone  will,  in  the  year  1876,  yield  not 
less  than  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
the  precious  metals.  In  fact  there  is 
ore  sufficient  in  sight  in  half-a*dozen 
mines  to  multiply  that  amount  ten 
times  over.  The  yield  is,  however, 
limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  mills  for 
reduction  rather  than  that  of  the  mines 


for  production    And  stiU  the  develop- 
ments  are  increasing  day  by  day." 

The  growth  of  Chicago  is  inficated 
by  tables  of  statistics  showing  a  popu^ 
lation  in  1830  of  70,  and  in  1874  of 
475,000.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  in  the  city  graduates  from 
948,038  dols.  in  the  year  1839  to 
312,072,995  dols.  in  1873,  and  the 
vessels  arriving  in  this  lake-port 
number  in  1862  7,417,  in  1874  10,827. 
In  the  atlas  of  the  Society  for  the 
DiflFasion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  this  giant  city  finds  no 
mention.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
this  most  useftil  and  elegant  volume  is 
published  at  the  astonishing  price  of 
eight  shillings.  We  give  our  beat 
tlmnks  to  Dr.  Manning  and  the  Tract 
Society  for  placing  such  a  treasure 
within  the  reach  of  multitudes. 


Sffos  of  t^c  dL^urcJes. 


NEW  CHUEOHES  FOEMED. 

Henley-on-Thames,  August  29th. 
Llandudno,  August  31st. 

NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Southend,  Essex,  September  6th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Dyson,  Eev.  B.  (Ossett,  Yorkshire),  Stanningley. 
Harper,  Eev.  J.  (Horsforth,  Yorkshire),  Eotherham. 
Knight,  Eev.  G.  (Lowestoft),  Lower  Sloane-street,  Chelsea. 
Malms,  Eev.  O.  H.  (Newcastie-on-Tyne),  Nottingham. 
Payne,  Eev.  W.  H.  (Bugbrook),  Lyndhurst. 
Shepherd,  Eev.  B.  B.  (Huntingdon),  Newark. 
Smith,  Eev.  T.  L.  (Madeley,  Salop),  Wolsingham. 

EECOGNITION  SEEVICES. 

Bournemouth,  Eev.  G.  P.  Gould,  September  7th. 
Glasgow,  Eev.  A.  F.  Mills,  September  6th. 
Lynfiiurst,  Eev.  W.  H.  Payne,  August  31st. 
XJley,  Gloucestershire,  Eev.  W.  Ewens,  September  11th. 

EESIGNATION. 

MoDougall,  Sey.  E.  L.,|Necton,  Norfolk. 

DEATH. 
Sargent,  Eev.  J.,  late  of  Madeley,  Salop,  Birmingham,  August  27tii. 
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Cfee  Sutiraraal  gletlrags  at  girming^am. 


fTTWELYE  years  ago  the  first  Autumnal  Session  of  the  Baptist 
JL     Union  was  held  in  Birmingham,  and  The  Handbook  for  1865 
records  the  fact  that  **  between  three  and  four  hundred  ministers 
and  delegates  assembled  in  Cannon  Street  Chapel."  Early  last  month 
the  Autumnal  Session  met  for  the  second  time  in  Birmingham,  and, 
•instead  of  three  or  four  hundred  ministers  and  delegates,  there  were 
upwards  of  nine  hundred.    The  contrast  is  in  every  way  significant. 
It  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  life  and  power  of  the  Union,  of  its 
increasing  influence  and  worth,  and  of  its  having  passed  beyond  the 
stage  in  which  it  might  justly  be  described  as  but "  a  wandering 
voica"    It  has  become  in  more  than  name  a  representative  assembly, 
and  contains  within  itself  the  strength  of  our  diurches.    Baptists  are 
to-day  far  more  closely  imited  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 
Sectional  differences  still  exist,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  combined  action.    The  independence  of  our  churches  is  still 
preserved  as  a  sacred  and  inalienable  right,  but  it  does  not  involve 
our  isolation,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  our  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  our  Lord.    The  Baptist  denomination — ^thanks  largely  to  Mr. 
Millard  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Union — is,  more  manifestly  than 
ever, "  one  body,"  animated  by  "  one  spirit."    The  growth  of  the 
Union  is  also  indicative  of  another  fact,  which  calls  for  grateful 
recognition.     Our  numerical  progress  is  not  so  great  as  we  desire  it 
to  be,  and  after  all  our  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  other  Christian  com- 
munities, "  there  remaineth  much  land  to  be  conquered."    But  pro- 
gress during  the  last  twelve  years  there  has  unquestionably  been. 
We  have  not  reliable  statistics  for  1864  as  at  that  time  many  of  our 
churches  sent  no  returns,  but  in  1867,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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eleven  churches  reported  a  membership  of  221,524;  and  in  1875, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  churches  report  263,729  mem- 
bers, thus  indicating  a  clear  gain  during  eight  years  of  42,205. 

The  meetings  were  not  only  more  largely  attended,  but  more  prac- 
tical in  tone.      The  old  sneer  that  the  sole  end  of  our  gathering 
together  was  to  "  digest  papers,"  has  lost  its  force,  and  the  most 
matter-of-fact  brethren  will  not  now  deny  that  the  Union  is  addressing 
itself  to  real  and  substantial  work.    It  is,  we  suppose,  an  inevitable 
condition  of  our  present  state  that  there  should  be  talk  before  work, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  have  had  too  much  ot  the  former,  and  too 
little  of  the  latter.    But  no  great  and  worthy  object  can  be  gained  in 
a  day,  and  there  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  a  more  generous  tole- 
rance of  "  the  addresses  and  papers "  which  constituted  our  whole 
bill  of  fare,  in  view  of  the  various  diflBculties  which  had  to  be  con- 
quered before  the  Union  could  become  a  real  power,  and  undertake 
actual  work.    We  are  quite  sure  that  the  [promoters  of  the  Autumnal 
Sessions,  for  example,  never  intended  to  rest  satisfied  with  "  papers  " 
and  "  resolutions."    They  have  been  all  along  pushing  their  way  to  a 
higher  and  more  useful  position ;  and  if  they  have  not  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  some  of  us  have  desired,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  remember 
that  the  blame  does  not  lie  entirely  at  their  door,  and  that  they  have 
done  the  best  they  could  with  the  materials  at  their  command     Let 
us  hope  that  *'  the  multitude  of  counsellors "  has]  fsecured  to  the 
Baptist  Union  its  full  share  of  wisdom,  and  that  we  shall  now  see  an 
illustration  of  the  remark  made  by  the  Historian  of  Philosophy  that 
*'  the  wise  man  will  strengthen  himself  by  meditation  before  he  acts : 
and  he  will  act  to  test  the  truth  of  his  opinions." 

At  the  local  preliminary  service  on  the  Monday  evening  (October 
2nd)  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Stanford,  whose 
voice  is  always  heard  with  delight,  and  whom  the  ministers  of  our 
denomination  especially  regard  with  profound  affection  and  esteem. 
His  sermon  was  a  masterly  exposition  and  application  of  the  words, 
'*  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  Thy  power"  (Psalm  ex.  3), 
and  was  addressed  especially  to  young  men.  While  Mr.  Stanford 
was  discoursing  in  Wycliffe  Chapel,  a  large  and  crowded  meeting  was 
being  held  in  uie  Town  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Total 
Abstinence  Society — a  society  which  is  increasing  in  strength,  and 
accomplishing  a  work  in  which  all  friends  of  temperance  and  sobriety 
must  rejoice,  and  the  necessity  of  which  no  Christian  man  can  ignore. 
Tuesday  was,  as  usual,  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  our 
foreign  mission.  A  conference,  followed  by  a  ^  designation  service," 
was  held  in  the  morning  in  Cannon  Street  Chapel — ^the  place,  we 
believe,  in  which  the  Baptists  of  Birmingham  made  their  first  col- 
lection for  the  Mission.  The  service  throughout  was  conducted  in  an 
admirable  spirit  and  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  It  was  in  evety  way 
worthy  of  the  similar  service  at  Plymouth  a  year  ago,  and  what  hij^er 
praise  can  be  accorded  ?  The  Plymouth  meeting  will,  probably,  for 
many  years  sta&d  distinctly  out  from  all  others  in  consequenoe  d 
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several  exceptional  circumstances — the  designation  of  four  young 
brethren  to  the  work  of  Christ  among  the  heathen — the  simple  and 
touching  account  they  gave  of  their  conversion,  and  of  their  desire  to 
labour  in  the  mission-field — ^the  tender  and  loving  and  manly  counsels 
of  Dr.  Brock,  who  probably  never  spoke  with  such  marked  effect  as  he 
did  on  that,  almost  his  last,  public  service  on  earth.  These  things  give 
to  the  Plymouth  Missionary  Conference  a  character  of  its  own.  But 
the  Birmingham  meeting  was  not  unworthy  of  it,  and  showed,  at  any 
rate,  "  a  continuity  of  spirit."  The  chairman  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright, 
the  local  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  a  man  universally  honoured  for 
his  disinterestedness  of  character  and  his  large-hearted  generosity. 
Active  as  a  politician,  he  is  at  the  same  time  indefatigable  as  a 
Christian  worker,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  the  denomination  to 
which  he  deems  it  an  honour  to  belong.  Dr.  Underhill  read  a  care- 
fully-prepared and  suggestive  paper  on  '*  Our  Foreign  Missions  in 
1851  and  1876."  We  need  not  here  analyse  it,  as  it  is  (we  are  glad 
to  know)  to  be  printed  and  circulated  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Committee.  It  brings  to  light  facts  which  on  the  one  hand  excite 
our  gratitude,  and  on  the  other  appeal  to  us  with  great  power,  and 
43how  that  our  rel^ous  progress  is  not  commensurate  with  our 
numerical  growth  and  our  enlarged  pecuniary  means.  We  may 
perhaps  give  with  advantage  the  following  tables  relating  to  seven 
counties,  which  embrace  the  most  important  centres  of  population, 
and  which  fairly  indicate  the  progress  made  during  the  last  quarter  of 
•a  century.  The  first  table  contains  the  population  of  each  county  in 
1871,  the  number  of  Baptist  churches  and  members  in  1875,  and  the 
churches  collecting  for  the  mission : — 


OomtlM. 


London  and  Middlesex. 

lAncMhire 

Yorkahixe  

Warwickahire    

•Somexsetahire... 

Norfolk  

Northaniptoii 


PopBiation. 


3,505,0U 
2,818,904 
2,436,113 
633,902 
463,412 
488,511 
243,896 


1^^ 
H 


251 
123 
121 
43 
60 
48 
62 


39,728 
14,923 
16,706 
5,536 
7,383 
3,588 
4,784 


102 
79 
76 
33 
47 
80 
36 


27,018 
12,483 
11,607 
3,892 
6,959 
3,384 
3,931 


The  second  gives  the  contributions  raised  by  the  churches  in  1851 : — 


Conntiaa. 


London  and  Middlesez 

Lancaahire   

Torkahire 

Somenetahire  •....••••..( 

Norfolk , 

Northamptoi  


Ko.of 
Ghaxohea. 


54 
SO 
63 
12 
27 
15 
82 


Amoimt. 


S      JL  d. 

1697    9  7 

1671  17  7 

797  14  7 

441    6  10 

810    9  0 

282    9  • 

317    0  4 


Avenge  par 
Chuxeh. 


31    8  8 

55  14  7 

15    1  0 

86  15  6 

30    0  0 

18    6  7 

9  18  2 


[ 
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The  third  has  the  con..j1»utions  in  1876  : — 


OoBBliM. 


e 


€ 


IJ 


in 


London  and  Middlesex 

Lancashire 

TorkshiTe 

Warwickshire 

Somersetshire 

^orfolk 

Northampton 


102 
79 
75 
33 
47 
30 
86 


27,018 
12,483 
11,507 
3,892 
6,989 
3,384 
3,931 


3,680  16 
2,255  14 
2,108  8 
1,668  12 
1,841  17 
649  16 
577  10 


d. 

£  ft.  4. 

5 

36  1  9 

2 

28  11  0 

8 

28  2  3 

6 

60  11  3 

5 

39  3  9 

7 

21  13  2 

9 

16  0  10 

I.  A. 

2  84 
.3  Ik 

3  71 

8  7 

5  3i 

3  10 

2  Hi 


"-■11 1  -'  -  -   - 

We  will  also  quote  the  following  summaiy  of  results : — 

Briefly,  and  generally,  we  may  say  that,  in  the  interral  oyet  which  onr 
inquiries  have  ezt^^nded,  the  ooUectuig  churches  have  nearly  doubled  their 
numbers,  and  the  contributors  rather  more  than  doubled  their  contributions. 
The  work  of  the  society  has  increased  in  a  similar  ratiov  as  if  in  accordance 
-with  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  *'  According  to  your  faith  so  be  it  unto  you." 
Eaitji,  measured  by  its  gifts  and  their  results,  has  had  its  fair  reward  in  the 
conversion  of  the  souls  of  men  and  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
Bememberine,  indeed,  the  vast  growth  of  the  nation's  wealth — by  some 
supposed  to  have  increased  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  fourfold,  if  not  seven- 
fold, and  that  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  the  classes  among  whom  the 
members  of  our  churches  are  found  have  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperitr 
which  has  flooded  the  land — it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  increa^  of 
the  Society's  resources  has  been  at  all  equal  or  proportionate  to  the  advance 
made  by  our  people  in  material  well-being. 

A  frank  and  spirited  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  wliich 

many  valuable  suggestions  were  thrown  out — ^not,  we  hope,  to  be  (as 

we  heard  it  sarcastically  remarked)  also  thrown  away.    With  respect 

to  the  point  of  economy,  it  was  plainly  demonstrated   that  the 

working  expenses  of  our  Society  are  less  than  those  of  all  similar 

institutions,  and  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  a 

lower  scale ;  and  in  respect  to  this  point  we  would  venture  to  repeat 

the  question  put  by  Mr.  Bacon,  "  Are  you  giving  enough  to  give  you 

the  right  to  go  to  the  Conmiittee  and  almost  to  dictate  how  they  are 

to  spend  their  funds  ?"    And  if  we  are   to  confess  the  truth,  we 

must  say  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  largest  and  most 

generous  donors  ai'e  not  the  loudest  in  complaint.    The  suggestions 

made  by  Mr.  Chown  as  to  organization  in  our  churches,  by  Dr. 

Landels  as  to  a  personal  application  to  every  seatholder,  and  by  Mr. 

Atkins,  of  Coventry,  as  to  training  young  men  to  liberality,  and  not 

leaving  the  work  until  they  have  made  their  position  and  become 

rich,  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.      At  the  designation  service 

farewell  was  taken  of  the  Eevds.  T.  Morgan,  of  Howrah ;  Albert 

Williams,  of  Calcutta ;  and  Q.  W.  Thomson,  of  West  Africa,  who  are 

shortly  to  return  to  their  old  spheres  of  labour ;  and  also  of  Mr.  A. 

Jones,  who  is  to  go  to  China,  and  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Summers,  B.A,  who  is  to 

go  to  India.    The  Bev.  Clement  Bailhache  described  in  a  very  clear 
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^md  succinct  style  the  various  spheres  of  labour  to  which  our  brethren 
proceed,  after  which  they  severally  addressed  the  assembly.  We 
would  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Thomson's  protest  against  the 
cold-hearted  and  reckless  procedure  of  that  self-opinionated  "explorer," 
Stanley,  who  is  doing  far  more  to  close  than  to  open  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  Europeans.  In  that  protest  we  should  all  vigorously  join, 
not  less  in  the  interests  of  Christian  missions  than  in  those  of  com- 
merce and  humanity.  We  should  also  like  to  suggest,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Summers's  serious  charge  of  indifference,  that  our  missionaries 
are  not  forgotten  by  the  churches  at  home,  and  that  no  class  of  men 
is  more  earnestly  and  affectionately  remembered.  We  at  home  have 
assuredly  not  done  all  that  we  ought  to  have  done,  either  in  expres- 
sions of  practical  sjrmpathy,  in  prayerfulness,  or  in  liberality ;  but 
there  is  a  truer  Christian  heart  in  our  churches  than  our  friend's 
remarks  would  allow.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  make 
the  briefest  reference  to  Mr.  Booth's  admirable  address  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, but  we  trust  that  both  it  and  Mr.  Bailhache's  pape?  will 
appear  in  the  Missionary  Herald. 

The  evening  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
and  intensely  practical  in  character.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  H. 
Havelock,  a  name  honoured  by  all  Baptists  and  Englishmen,  and  the 
lustre  of  which  its  present  wearer  will  preserve  unsullied.  The  speches 
were  telling  and  effective.  Dr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son, proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  high  esteem  in  which,  as  mis- 
sionaries, they  are  held.  Mr.  Chown  always  speaks  well,  and  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  utterances  of  the  week. 
Although  we  are  writing  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  refer  to  it  as  a  most  successful  plea  for  an  increased 
support  of  our  missions,  and  chronicle  the  fact  that  it  produced  (as  a 
writer  in  the  Freeman  has  already  said)  "  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
immense  assembly,  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Lewis  ought  to  be  seen  more 
frequently  at  the  front  on  these  occasions."  It  is,  however,  only  fair 
to  add  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  remark,  and 
that  it  is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  article  alone. 

The  business  of  the  Union  proper  began  on  Wednesday  morning. 
The  first  hour  was  set  aparc  to  prayer.  Then  came  the  address  of  Dr. 
Xandels,  which  was  evidently  anticipated  by  the  vast  assembly  in 
Graham  Street  Chapel,  with  eager  curiosity  and  interest.  Dr.  Landels 
is  still  warmly  remembered  in  Birmingham  as  the  minister  of  the 
Circus  Chapel.  He  has  had,  for  many  years,  a  position  of  great 
influence  in  the  denomination,  and  his  popidaritj  has  been  increased 
by  his  bold  and  manly  address  in  April,  and  by  the  earnest  manner  in 
which  he  (along  with  Mr.  Charles  Williams)  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Annuity  Fund.  He  selected  as  his  theme 
"  The  Weapons  of  our  Warfare,"  and  ably  vindicated  the  truths  he  had 
uttered  in  April  as  to  the  duty  of  Baptists,  especially  in  relation  to 
other  Christian  communities.  He  has,  as  we  know,  met  more  than  a 
iair  share  of  abuse.    His  aiguments  have  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
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and  by  those  who  onght  to  know  the  falsity  of  their  stigma  he  has 

been  described  as  a  ''  Baptist  first,  and  a  Christian  afterwards."     We 

are  not  sure  that  such  men  deserve  notice.    Some  of  them  would  be 

unmoved  by  the  closest  and  most  conclusive  reasoning  in  the  world, 

and  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  expend  our  labour  upon  them.    Among 

those  who  took  exception  to  the  line  pursued  by  Dr.  Landels  in 

April,  there  are  many  candid  and  honourable  men,  who  are  actuated 

by  fervent  loyalty  to  the  truth,  and  supremely  anxious  to  further 

the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  they  have  not  sdl  shown  this  noble 

spirit;   and  there  is  too  general  a  disposition  to  treat  everything 

that  relates  to  the  question    of   baptism    as   utterly  trivial   and 

tmmeaning.    Against  this  base  and  unchristian  spirit,  Dr.  Landels 

has  once  more  made  an  effective  protest    The  taunt  thrown  at  him 

some  time  ago  that  he  was  alone  or  almost  alone  in  his  opinions- 

cannot  again  be  repeated.    The  assembly,  as  a  whole,  applauded  and 

endorsed  his  utterances,  and  accepted  him  as  its  mouthpieca    We 

are  aware  that  some  of  the  ministers  and  delegates  are  conscientiously 

unable  to  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Iiandels,  and  think  that  he  gives  an  undue 

prominence  to  our  distinctive  principles.    But,  so  far  as  we  know,  those 

who  regretted  the  line  he  took  in  Birmingham,  based  their  regret  on 

the  fact  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  a  second  time  over  the  same 

ground,  and  that  there  were  other  questions  of  importance  on  which 

they  were  anxious  to  hear  his  opinions.    The  address  was,  however,  a 

noble. and  courageous  one,  and  its  influence  will  not  soon  be  lost  Ilie 

picture  of  the  faithful  village  pastor  will  impress  itself  indelibly  on 

the  minds  of  the  audience,  and  stir  up  others  to  manly  and  heroic 

service.     In  an  age  which  worships  success,  or  what  seems  to  be 

success,  when  right  is  sacrificed  to  expediency,  and  a  noisy  popularity 

leads  to  the  contempt  of  quiet,  unostentatious  and  true-hearted  service,. 

we  are  thankful  that  the  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union  has  pointed 

our  attention  to  "  a  more  excellent  way,"  and  shown  us  how  we  may 

better  fulfil  the  mind  of  Christ.    The  paragraph  in  which  this  picture 

is  given  should  be  read  and  pondered  again  and  again  by  every  pastor 

in  the  land.    There  are  several  other  points  in  the  address  relating  to 

its  main  position,  which  are  worthy  of  calm  consideration,  and  ta 

which  we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  attention. 

Our  convictions  may  be  erroneous ;  but  while  they  ors  our  oonvictiops,  to 
ask  us  to  suppress  them— I  say  it  solemnly  as  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d — is  an  insult 
to  the  Christian  conscience,  the  offering  of  which  is  incompatible  with  znntnsE 
respect  and  esteem.  The  obligation  to  testify  to  what  we  believe,  while  it  may 
be  felt  to  be  more  weighty  in  pioportion  as  the  truths  we  hold  are  fitted  to 
affect  the  vital  interests  of  the  £jngdom  of  Christ  is  an  obligation  from  which* 
we  cannot  absolve  ourselves,  and  with  which  neither  our  friendship  for,  noc 
our  dread  of,  o^ers  can  be  allowed  to  inteif ere.  It  arises  out  of  our  relation 
to  Christ  as  the  only  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  is  involved  in  our  fidelity  tx> 
the  truth  and  our  due  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  others.  The  wdiare  of 
the  bod^r  of  .Christ  requires  that  whatever  truth  He  has  made  known  to  any 
one  section  of  the  body  should  not  be  monopolised  or  concealed  by  it,  bnl 
published  for  the  common  good.  The  proposal  to  suppress  it,  from  whatever 
motive— whether  from  oonsideration  of  expedieney  or  of  convenience— is  & 
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trespass  against  the  highest  aatliority  and  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights. 
Such  a  proposal,  though  it  may  at  times  be  thou^htieesly  made  in  tiie  supposed 
interests  of  party  and  the  reftisal  to  comply  with  it  be  angrily  resented,  cannot 
long  be  persisted  in  by  Christian  men.  On  cahn  reflection,  our  opponents, 
who  blame  ns  for  our  obstinacy,  will  see  the  danger  of  usurping  their  Lord's 
place,  and  encroaching  on  His  prerogative,  by  a  course  of  action  which  curtails 
the  heritage  of  EEis  Church  and  helps  to  perpetuate  the  darkness  of  the  world. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  there  are  Nonconformists  who  cannot  tolerate  any  Noncon- 
formity other  than  their  own.  And  in  the  Churdies  which  boast  of  their 
freedom,  there  are  multitudes  who  deny  to  others  what  they  claim  for  them- 
selves. For  them  to  decline  amalgamation  with  other  bodies  is  a  praiseworthy 
assertion  of  their  principles.  For  us  to  maintain  our  separate  Churches,  in 
which  the  ordinances  shall  be  administered  as  we  believe  Christ  requires,  uid 
xehue  to  be  absorbed  by  others,  is  narrow-minded  sectarian  bigotry,  which 

cannot  be  too  severely  censored We  cannot  expel  infidelity  from 

the  hearts  of  man  by  argument  alone ;  but,  wiUiout  neglecting  argument,  we 
can  expel  it  by  the  prayer  which  lays  hold  on  Qod's  strength.     We  cannot 

Set  rid  of  Bitualism  by  a  shabbier  ritual,  nor  of  Popery  by  a  bastard  Popery ; 
ut  we  can  by  an  influx  ot  spiritual  life.  We  cannot  prevail  against  world- 
liness  by  a  partial  conformity  to  the  world ;  but  we  can  oy  bearing  about  with 
ns  such  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  as  will  compel  men  tremblingly 
to  recognise  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

After  the  chairman's  address,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  a 
deputation  representing  the  ministers  of  various  evangelical  churches 
in  Birmingham,  and  headed  by  Mr.  R  W.  Dale,  and  the  Eev.  W. 
Williams,  was  introduced.  We  can  certainly  testify  that  no  deputa- 
tion has  ever  met,  or  could  desire  to  meet  with  a  moi'e  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  there  was  but  one  feeling  in  the  assembly — ^that  while  we 
are  bound  to  hold  and  proclaim  the  truth,  we  desire  to  do  so  ''  in 
love,"  and  to  maintain,  notwithstanding  pur  differences,  the  most  frank  | 

and  fraternal  relations  with  all  those  who  serve  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I 

We  must  be  faithful  to  our  own  convictions,  as  we  expect  others  to  be 
to  theirs,  but  as  far  as  possible  there  should  always,  with  this  fidelity,  | 

be  the  heartiest  co-operation.    Mr.  Dale  read  the  following  address  to  | 

the  Union,  signed  by  thirty-six  ministers,  and  also  expressed  witli 
*'  manly  outspokenness, "  his  inability  to  see  the  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion or  the  weakness  of  his  own.  i 

We  ministers  of  various  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches  in  Birmingham 
desire  to  be  permitted  to  express  our  cordial  affection  for  the  Churches  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  We 
acknowledge  with  sratitnde  to  Gh>d  Uie  fidelity  and  seal  with  which  the  j 

Churches  represented  in  this  assembly  have  asserted,  through  many  generations 
and  in  evil  times,  the  great  truths  which  are  the  common  inheritance  and 
trust  of  Protestant  Christendom;  and  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  in  our  own 
days  this  fidelity  remains  undiaken  and  its  zeal  unquenched.  We  cherish  with 
a  reverence  ana  admiration  equal  to  your  own  the  memory  of  the  genius  and 
the  eloquence  of  your  great  preaohdrs.  We  are  not  less  indebted  than  your- 
selves to  the  sagacity  and  leannng  of  your  eminent  theologians.  We  can 
never  forget  that  it  waa  by  the  faith  and  ardour  of  men  who  less  than  a 
oentuiv  ago  were  ministers  and  members  of  Churches  belonging  to  this  Union, 
that  Evangelical  Christians  in  this  country  were  recalled  to  the  great  duty, 
which  they  had  strangely  neglected,  of  establishing  Christian  missions  m 
heathen  countries.  By  one  spirit  are  we  aU  baptized  into  one  body;  and 
whatever  ecdleHiastical  and  theological  differences  may  make  it  expedient  that 
we  should  be  organised,  temporarily,  at  least,  into  separate  rehgious  com- 
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znunitieB,  it  is  our  comuion  endeavour  to  get  the  will  of  Gbd  done  on  eartti  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  Year  life  is  our  life ;  jour  strength  is  ours ;  and  no  trouble 
can  come  upon  you  which  does  not  hnng  trouble  to  ourselves.  Accept  the 
expressions  of  our  fraternal  confidence  and  esteem,  and  of  our  earnest  hope 
that  in  your  present  meetin^i^s  you  may  receive  large  accessions  ef  light  and 
strength  and  joy  from  Him  whom  we  all  acknowledge  as  our  Lord  and  our 
God,  the  sacrifice  for  our  sin  and  the  example  of  our  holiness.  Brethren,  may 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  Gk)d.  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  with  you." 

The  Rev.  S.  Green  presented  the  report  of  the  Education  Board— 
a  Society  which  deserves  a  heartier  and  wider  support  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  income,  during  the  past  year,  was  firom  the  parents  of 
children  (as  part  payment  of  the  cost  of  education)  £160,  contributions 
£550,  and  a  legacy  of  £250.  There  have  been  eighteen  applications 
for  aid,  of  which  six  only  have  been  successfuL 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard  read  the  report  of  the  Pastors*  Augmenta- 
tion Fund : — 

In  hrinnng  to  a  conclusion  the  efforts  of  seven  years,  to  sustain  our  weaker 
churches  hy  aiding  them  to  augment  the  incomes  of  their  pastors,  the  com- 
mittee tender  their  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  to  those  who  have 
been  His  almoners,  for  tiie  measure  of  success  attained.  Help  has  heen 
extended,  without  exception,  to  every  English  county,  and  to  many  Welsh 
counties.  Including  the  present  y^cur,  upwards  of  £13,000  have  been  divided 
amongst  more  than  200  pastors.  The  number  of  churches  applying  for  aid  hss 
steadily  increased,  year  by  year,  from  23  in  1870  to  180  in  1876,  and  not  one 
application  has  been  rejected  for  want  of  funds.  During  the  last  year  the 
number  has  increased  at  a  more  than  usoal  proportion ;  and  although  the  sum 
actually  in  hand — viz.,  £8,460 — is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  all  applicants,  the 
deficiency  is  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  easily  and  quickly  be  made  up.  The 
rules  of  our  Society  seem  to  commend  themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
churches.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  what  has  yet  been  done  by  a  few  should 
now  be  attempted  by  all.  In  aocordanoe  wiUi  the  resolutions  agreed  to  in  April 
last,  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  society  will  henceforth  he  undertaken  by  the 
Baptist  Union.  To  make  Hie  change  as  easy  as  possible,  the  committee  and 
officers  have  been  requested  to  continue  their  work  during  the  coming  year.  In 
accepting  this  trust  direct  from  the  Baptist  Union,  the  committee  desire  to 
record  their  conviction  that  what  has  been  achieved  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 
is  needed,  and  to  appeal  for  wider  support  to  the  whole  denomination. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Williams  gave  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
Annuity  Fund,  from  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  has  been 
promised  a  sum  of  £21,000,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
realizing,  during  the  next  six  months,  the  sum  of  £50,000  as  a 
Guarantee  Fund.  The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Williams  have  been 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  promote  this  object,  and  we  trust  their 
labours  will  be  crowned  with  the  amplest  success.  Let  our  Churches 
eveiywhere  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  render  them  the  utmost 
aid  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Robinson  (of  Bristol)  proposed,  and  Mr.  Bacon  seconded,  a 
resolution  commending  the  above  societies  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Churches,  and  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  their  claims  will  he 
adequately  met;  and  a  long  discussion,  chiefly  in  respect  of  the 
Annuity  Fund,  followed,  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  here 
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note.  A  resolution  in  reference  to  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Bradford,  and  a  memorial  to  the 
Queen  in  accordance  with  the  resolution.  We  reproduce  the  resolu- 
tion, as  the  call  to  the  action  it  indicates  is  unfortunately  as  imperative 
as  ever ;  and  so  long  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  remains  in  power  we  must 
not  let  this  question  rest. 

That  m  view  of  the  recent  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  adjoining  provinces ; 
the  complicity  with  them  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  its  evident  power- 
lessness  to  prevent  their  repetition, — this  Union  expresses  its  horror  of  these 
outrages,  and  its  regret  that  the  action  of  the  British  Government  has,  throug- 
out,  displayed  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  enormity  of  these  crimes,  and  of 
the  hopeless  oppressiveness  of  the  Ottoman  rule. 

This  Union  would  regard  any  settlement  of  the  question  which  did  not  secure 
for  the  afflicted  provinces  a  practical  independence  of  Turkish  authority,  as  a 
violation  of  justice,  and  as  tending  to  prolong  one  of  the  worst  oppressions 
under  which  any  nation  has  ever  groaned. 

The  Assembly,  therefore,  hereby  resolves  to  petition  Her  Most  GhrAcious 
Majesty  to  summon  Parliament  forthwith,  so  that  the  future  action  of  the 
^Government  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  nation ;  and  it  mean- 
while urges  on  all  the  churches  to  endeavour,  by  their  generous  gifts,  to  mitigate 
the  distresses  occasioned  by  this  war,  the  most  liberal  and  most  extensive  help 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  their  rehef. 

The  Kev.  J.  W.  Lanc3,  of  Newport,  Mon.,  in  the  name  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  of  Newport,  gave  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Union 
to  hold  its  next  Autumnal  Session  there ;  and  we  need  not  say  that 
the  invitation  was  no  less  cordially  accepted. 

The  soirSe]  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the  evening  was  a  complete 
success.  The  concert  which  preceded  the  speaking  added  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  delegates,  and  was  universally  appreciated.  The 
selections  from  the  "  Messiah  "  were  rendered  with  admirable  taste. 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Reading,  dwelt  with  calm  intensity  and  power  on 
"  The  Lessons  of  the  Past ; "  Mr.  Arthur  Mursell  was  eloquent  on 
*'  Dreaming  and  Waking ; "  and  Mr.  Dale,  in  one  of  the  most  masterly 
speeches  to  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  listen,  pointed  out  our 
"  Common  Perils  and  Duties."  We  regret  that  our  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  an  outline  of  this  very  effective  speech,  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  defines  the  authority  of  the  Church 
-as.  an  assembly  of  believing  men.  Mr.  Dale  is  not  a  man  to  suppress 
the  convictions  either  of  himself  or  his  brethren.  He  holds,  and 
would  have  others  hold,  the  truths  they  have  received,  and  only 
demands,  as  Dr.  Landels  also  demands,  that  we  should  remember  the 
supremely  momentous  matters  we  possess  in  common. 

Thursday's  proceedings  were  not  less  important  than  Wednesday's ; 
and  we  should  not  have  been  sorry  if  the  whole  morning  could  have 
been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  points  raised  by  Mr. 
ClifTord's  paper  on  "  Ileligious  Life  in  the  Rural  Districts  of 
England."  The  manifold  dil^culties  under  which  our  brethren  in  the 
villages  labour  were  vividly  portrayed — difficulties  arising  from  the 
supercilious  contempt  of  "  society ; '  the  arrogance  and  exclusiveness 
of  the  Parliamentary  Church;  the  social  persecution  of  the  land- 
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owners ;  emigration,  and  other  caiises.  Mr.  Clifford's  suggestions  as 
to  the  action  to  be  pursued  are  so  good  that  we  should  like  to  see 
them  adopted  at  once — such  as  the  grouping  of  the  smaller  Churches; 
special  efforts  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament;  visits  of  help  and  sympathy  from  the  pastors  of  the 
town  Churches ;  the  development  of  all  the  working  power  in  the 
Churches,  and  greater  unification ;  the  principle  of  consolidated  work, 
placing  the  chief  direction  of  affairs — the  distribution  of  funds  and 
the  general  control — into  the  hands  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  leaving 
the  details  to  the  Associations  and  the  Churches.  We  are  perhaps 
working  towards  this  condition,  and  if  we  could  reach  it,  great  would 
be  the  gain  thereof. 

The  Eev.  W.  G.  Humphreys  moved,  and  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Brown, 
seconded,  the  following  resolutions : — 

(1)  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  session  be  given  to  the  Bev.  J.  Olifford,  LL.6., 
for  ms  able  paper,  and  that  he  be  respeotfiilly  requested  to  aUow  it  to  beprinted 
and  pubUshed  under  the  direction  of  this  committee.  (2)  That  this  union  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  immense  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  churches  ia 
the  rural  districts,  and  strongly  sympathises  with  them  in  the  increaaing 
difficulties  they  have  to  encounter.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
to  keep  steadUy  in  view,  and  as  opportunity  offers  by  all  means  to  seek,  the 
concentration  of  the  power  of  the  churches  on  the  evangelisation  of  the  coontry 
under  the  direction  of  this  Union ;  the  ptromoticn  of  colportage  work  and 
concerted  action  with  other  free  churches  in  ibinlv-peo^ed  districts,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  waste  of  power ;  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Union  to  bear  on  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
the  speedy  separation  of  Church  and  State ;  and  (3)  That  a  sub-committee  be 
appomted  to  inquire  into  the  religious  condition  of  the  agricultural  oountiee,  or 
some  few  of  them,  with  a  view  to  suggest  modes  of  cburdi  action. 

The  conclusion  of  this  matter  is  not  yet  reached.  It  will  have  to  be 
considered,  not  once,  but  frequently,  during  the  next  few  years,  and 
we  earnestly  trust  the  Sub-Committee  will  speedily  address  them* 
selves  to  the  task,  and  inaugurate  some  method  of  efiective  actioiL 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  Mr.  Spurgeon's  colportage  "^ork  handed  over 
to  the  Union,  but  we  do  wish  the  Union  could  co-operate  with  him, 
and  employ  several  of  these  useful  evangelists  (for  such  they  really 
are)  in  every  county  in  England. 

A  resolution  on  the  Education  Act  was  submitted  by  the  Bev.  T. 
V.  Tymms,  of  Clapton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Drew,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Spurgpon.    This  resolution  we  transcribe : — 

That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1876  is  uDJust  to  Nonconformists,  and  prejudicial  to  the  intereets  of  national 
education,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  great  favour  to  denominational  schools,  which 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
li^ed  Church ;  tends  to  demoralise  parents  by  encouraging  them  to  seek  peouniary 
help,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  conscientious  convictions,  for  the  edaeatioii 
of  their  children ;  gives  the  management  of  schools,  with  power  to  compel 
attendance,  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  others  not  elected  with  retosnce  to 
such  duties,  and  not  properly  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  them ;  prepares  the 
way  for  the  dissolution  of  existing  School  Boards ;  and  generally,  is  calculated 
to  retard  instead  of  advancing  the  establishment  of  a  sound  systrai  of  nationsl 
elementary  education. 
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That  for  these  reasons  the  Assembly  cannot  accept  the  Act  of  1876  as  a  satis- 
iketory  settlement  of  the  principles  on  which  the  elementary  edncation 
of  this  country  shall  be  permanently  based;  and  haying  Httle  confidence 
in  the  effectual  working  of  any  Oonscience  Olause,  antidpates  the  con- 
tinnal  recurrence  of  cases  of  oppression  towards  Nonconformists,  and  re- 
commends the  immediate  formation  of  Vigilance  Ckmmiittees  in  connection  with 
«Tery  county  sasociation. 

We'are  thankful  that  the  subject  of  intemperance  was  so  well  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  the  assembly^  and  that  it  was  declared  to  be  "  the 
solemn  duty  of  its  members  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  vice.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  also  con- 
demned, and  ministers,  deacons,  and  members  of  churches  urged  to 
co-operate  in  every  constitutional  effort  to  effect  their  repeal. 

And  then  came  the  final  resolution,  which  was  passed  with  great 
heartiness : — 

That  the  yery  cordial  and  grateful  thanks  of  the  Union  be  ^yen  to  the 
Baptist  churches  in  Birmingham,  and  the  Christians  of  all  denonunations  who 
have  so  ^nerously  entertained  the  ministers  and  delegates  daring  this  session, 
and  particularly  to  the  Ber.  J.  J.  Brown,  the  Bey.  H.  Flatten,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright, 
and  the  Execunye  Committee,  for  the  effectiye  arrangements  whidi  tiiey  luiye 
xnade  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  for  the  comfort  and  ezgoyment  of  their 
yidtors. 

Nor  can  we  close  our  imperfect  sketch  without  bearing  our  grateful 
testimony  to  the  kindness  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Union  on  all 
hands.  Everything  possible,  everything  conceivable,  was  done  to 
ensure  their  comfort,  and  we  owe  a  lasting  debt  to  Mr.  Flatten,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  their  faiany  generous-hearted  associates.  There  are  other 
matters  on  which  we  intended  to  enlarge,  but  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  over.  One  word  only  let  ns  add.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  in  Birmingham,  and  especially  in  Graham  Street  Chapel,  and 
not  think  of  one  who  is  no  longer  with  ns.  "  He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh ;"  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  work  with  which  he  was 
so  long  identified  is  being  carried  on  with  marked  success.  In  the 
responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been  called,  Mr.  Flatten  is 
exercising  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  which  augurs  well  for 
himself  and  for  the  future  of  the  church  in  Graham  Street. 

The  sermons  preached  by  theEevds.  T.  B.  Goadby,  E.  Gange,  H.  S. 
Brown,  and  G.  H.  Spurgeon  ought  to  have  received  a  more  prominent 
reference  than  we  can  give  to  them.  They  were  all,  we  believe, 
excellent  Mr.  Spuigeon's,  we  know,  was  in  his  best  and  happiest 
strain,  and  sent  us  all  home  determined  more  manfully  to  fight  "  the 
Lord's  battle.'' 
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By  an  Old  Country  Minister. 


X. 

I  HAVE  recently  read  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  State  Church,  in 
which  the  writer,  as  is  usual  with  his  order,  insists  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  overtake  the  religious  needs  of  the  age  by 
any  organisation  or  agency  which  is  not  supported  and  direct«l  by 
the  State,  and  this  for  two  reasons — first,  that  the  voluntary  principle 
is,  and  will  remain,  insufiScient  to  provide  the  needful  agency;  second, 
that  a  ministry  supported  by  it  will  always  confine  its  ministrations, 
wholly  or  chiefly,  to  those  from  whom  its  support  comes,  and  who,  it 
may  be  presumed,  have  the  least  need  of  its  aid,  thus  leaving  the 
actually  irreligious  and  careless  uncared  for.  He  says,  "  Nearly  all 
those  who  are  opposed  to  a  national  church  seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to  minister  chiefly,  and  almost 
exclusively,  to  their  own  flocks,  by  whom,  therefore,  they  should  be 
maintained  in  return.  That  is  a  narrow  and  spiritless;  conception  of 
the  ofiice  of  a  Christian  minister  which  represents  him  merely  as  the 
pastor  of  a  company  of  believers.  Is  it  the  neglected  or  the  well- 
cared-for  who  most  need  ministering  to?  Is  it  unbelievers  or 
believers  upon  whom  the  forces  of  religion  should  be  must  be  brought 
to  bear  ?  If  the  Primitive  Church  had  followed  the  method  now 
advocated  by  the  opponents  of  the  National ,  Church,  Christianity 
would  never  have  extended  beyond  the  eastern  (^ores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean/* 

I  do  not  know  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  that  passage — confusion 
of  ideas  or  ignorance  of  facts.  Do  not  the  Established  cleigy 
"  minister  chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  their  own  flocks  "  ?  Is  it 
not  the  first  of  pastoral  duties  to  feed  the  flock  ?  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  the  first  ages  was  due  to  the 
labours  of  pastors  of  churches?  Was  it  not  due  to  apostles, 
evangelists,  and  a  devoted  laity ;  men  who  had  no  pastoral  cbaige  ? 
And,  finally,  how  are  believers  in  Nonconformist  churches  sustained 
and  increased  in  number  if  Nonconformist  ministers  seldom  or  never 
minister  to  unbelievers  ?  I  wonder  what  opportunity  the  writer  has 
had  of  studying  the  subject  on  which  he  writes  with  such  refreshing 
self-confidence.  Anything  more  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
actual  condition  of  things  could  scarcely  have  been  written.  The 
Dissenting  church  and  minister  that  stir  in  him  so  much  warmth  of 
\  reprobation  have  been  evolved  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness. 

^  Their  existence  is  due  to  an  abnormal  activity  of  his  imagination ;  he 

;■  had  better  take  a  sedative.    He  has  permitted  the  zeal  of  the  partizan 

I 
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to  overbear  the  caution  of  the  philosopher,  and  his  facts  are  an 
inference  from  his  theory,  not  the  theory  from  the  facts.  I  have  heard 
the  same  thing,  or  sometliing  like  it,  many  a  time  before,  and  I  hardly 
know  why  it  should  have  nettled  me  when  I  met  with  it  the  other 
day,  but  it  did.  It  wotdd  not  be  worth  mentioning  here,  but  that  I 
read  it  to  the  company  around  the  Ingle  in  the  evening,  and  it 
shaped  the  conversation  and  brought  up  some  interesting  remiuiscences 
of  the  early  Baptists  of  Quintou.  As  I  finished  the  reading, 
Wheelbrook  took  up  the  poker  and  moved  gently  the  great  log  that 
was  burning  on  the  hearth ;  not  that  it  needed  moving,  but  that  this 
is  his  habit  when  anything  annoys  him  in  our  sederunts ;  then  he 
gave  it  a  vicious  dig  which  sent  a  shower  of  sparks  crackliug  and 
dancing  up  the  wide  chimney,  then  restored  the  poker  slowly  and 
gently  to  its  place,  like  a  man  whose  superfluous  energy  had  at  last 
spent  itself  and  who  could  now  afford  to  be  deliberate.  The  action  is 
pretty  well  understood  by  the  members  of  the  Eclectic  Club,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  anyone  ventures  to  anticipate  the  outburst  of  warmth 
with  which  it  is  usually  followed,  but  on  this  occasion  the  patience  of 
Mr.  Stone  could  not  hold  out,  and  he  said : — 

There,  keep  your  wrath  for  a  better  oauee.  If  a  a  genuine  case  of  hog-ahear- 
ing.    What  a  mighty  fuaa,  to  be  aure,  over  a  mare's  neat  I 

Whtdhrwk, — xou  are  right.  But  how  I  do  deteat  a  writer  who  employs  the 
cahn  and  measured  phrasea  of  j>hilo8ophioal  exactitude  only  to  stamp  the 
semblance  of  truth  on  his  own  miagininga ;  who  lannchea  accuaations  with 
such  quiet  innocence  of  manner  and  auch  imperturbable  BBSurance  that  he  not 
only  diaarms  auapicion  but  almoat  makea  you  think  that,  in  spite  of  your  own 
conaciouaneaa,  surely  you  muat  be  guilty. 

jSitone. — ^Depends  how  jrou  look  at  it.  The  aelf-confident  aaauranoe  of  a 
achcol-boy  ia  rather^ amuaing  than  proyoking. 

Wheelbrook. — But  unfortunately  the  writer  ia  not  a  schoolboy,  although  he 
has  all  a  achoolboy'a  opinionativeneaa  and  diadain  of  facta.  The  world  haa  a 
right  to  expect  of  a  man  who  puta  himself  forward  to  take  part  in  a  great 
controversy,  that  he  haa  at  least  mastered  the  facta  on  which  ihe  controversy 
tuma.  He  ought  not  to  hoodwink  his  readera  by  a  deliberate  sabstitution  of 
the  hypothetical  for  the  categorical*  His  argument  might  be  resistless  if  the 
facta  were  aa  he  puta  them,  but  if  they  are  not  hia  conduct  ia  an  impertinence. 
Now,  ia  it  correct, — ia  it  not  in  truth  notorioualy  the  contrary,  to  say  or 
inainuate  that  free  churches  can  do  httle  for  the  outaide  world  because  their 
paatora  are  expected  to  confine  their  ministrationa  to  those  who  are  already 
members  of  the  church  ? 

Btone, — ThaVa  hia  way  o'  putting  it.  And  no  doubt  he  feels  that  so  put  it 
haa  great  weight  aa  an  argument  on  bia  own  side.  Beaides,  it  ian't  always 
oonvenient  in  partizan  warfare  to  be  very  nice  about  facta  except  when  they  all 
look  one  way.    But  what  can  you  do  ? 

Whedhrook. — lean  try  to  put  it  correctly,  aa  thua: — Aa  to  principles:  (1) 
that  those  who  preach  the  Goapel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;  (2)  that  u  a  con- 
gregation caUa  a  man  from  hia  means  of  livelihood  in  order  to  take  charge  of  its 
welfare,  it  has  a  right  to  expect  his  aervioea  and  ia  obligated  to  provide  for  hia 
wanta;  (3)  that  hia  obligation  reats  only  on  those  who  deaire  hia  acrvicea. 
Then  aa  to  fact — (1)  that  the  Free  Church  miniater  ia  the  centre  and  ^ding 
spirit  of  a  congeriea  of  Christian  activities,  in  which  many  share  and  which  find 
their  chief  sphere  of  operationa  not  among  believera  but  among  unbelievera ;  (2) 
that  more  of  the  evangelistic  work  done  among  or  by  Nonoonformlata  is  done 
by  laymen  than  by  miniatera ;  (3)  that  neither  miniatera  nor  laymen  ever  think 
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of  oonfimng  their  miiiistratioiiB  to  **  the  flock  *' ;  if  they  did  indeed  they  would 
soon  have  no  flock  to  minigter  to. 

SUmc-^WeVL  it  does  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  to  require  some  oonaideraKLe 
audacity-  in  a  Churchman  to  charge  Nonoonfonnists  with  narrowing  down  their 
conception  of  the  ministry  into  a  provision  for  belieyers,  since  nearly  all  the 
evangelistic  work  that  is  done  is  done  by  them.  I  wonder  how  many  in 
England  would  ha'  heard  the  (Gospel  if  they  had  had  to  wait  for  it  till  the 
Establieihed  clergy  went  out  into  tne  highways  an'  hedges  to  take  it. 

Wheelbrook, — Well  I  know  somethi^  about  the  country.  I  have  beoa 
through  most  of  the  counties  of  England  and  I  have  had  frequent  reason  to 
thank  Gk>d  for  Dissenters.  The  most  benighted  spots  in  the  land  axe  those  in 
which  the  people  have  to  depend  on  the  State  detf^  for  light. 

Stane.'^'WetL  the  history  o'  Qointon  i'  the  last  sixty  years  is  a  capital  illustra- 
tion o'  the  respective  merits  o'  State  Ohurohism  an'  ine  Ohurchism  as  a  m^^^^ 
of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  uncared-for. 

And  hereupon  Mr.  Stone  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  story, 
which  I  shall  condense  and  giye  in  my  own  language,  only  vouching 
that  it  is  in  every  particular,  I  believe,  quite  correct. 

Sixty  years  ago  Quinton  had  no  place  of  worship  but  the  parish 
church,  in  which  the  rector,  who  held  two  livings,  "  did  duty  once 
every  Sunday.  The  parish  clerk,  who  was  also  the  grave-digger,  read 
the  hymns  and  made  the  responses  from  a  little  stand  placedin'front 
of  the  reading-desk.  He  was  not  often  sober ;  in  fact,  it  depended 
whether  the  service  was  in  the  morning  or  afternoon ;  if  the  latter,  he 
was  invariably  drunk ;  and  once,  when  there  was  a  funeral,  at  the  close 
of  the  service  he  was  so  tipsy  that  he  fell  into  the  open  grave  while 
in  the  act  of  sprinkling  earth  on  the  cofi^  at  the  words  "  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust."  But  he  was  not  much  worse  than  his  superior, 
and  only  on  a  par  with  his  neighbours.  Sunday  was,  to  nearly  alt 
a  day  of  unbridled  dissipation.  A  cock-fight  or  a  dog-fight  followed 
by  a  dispute  as  to  results ;  a  general  engagement  with  fists  and  sticks 
to  the  serious  damage  of  heads  and  faces ;  an  adjournment  to  IJie 
Blue  Dragon,  where  the  engagements  of  the  day  culminated  in  a 
beastly  saturnalia.  Such  was  an  average  Sunday,  At  that  time 
Quinton  was  little  better  than  a  den  of  smugglers.  Smuggling  and 
wrecking  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  only  industrial  occupations 
of  the  people.  Scarcely  a  man  but  what  was  compromised  by  the 
unhallowed  traffic  in  contmband  goods,  from  the  parson  downwards  * 
while  most  were  openly  and  avowedly  engaged  in  it  as  a  r^ular 
calling,  in  which  they  saw  neither  sin  nor  shame,  so  long  as  they 
escap^  detection.  An  occasional  encounter  with  revenue  officers,  in 
which  both  property  and  life  were  not  uncommonly  sacrificed,  added 
zest  to  the  pursuit,  and  indefinitely  increased  its  demoralising  effect 
on  the  people.  There  was  no  school  in  the  village — the  children  grew 
up  in  iterance  and  dirt,  until  old  enough  to  follow  their  fathers  into 
dissipation  and  crime.  Almost  every  house  was  a  scene  of  squalid 
wretchedness  and  poverty,  uncleanness  and  diseasa 

Then  a  change  came.    About  the  year  1820,  two  gentlemen  came 

feom  the  town  of  B ,  several  Sundays  running,  and  preached  on 

the  Green.  I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  they  met  with  a  roughish  recep- 
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idon.    After  they  had  been  a  very  few  times,  and  the  time  of  their 
arrival  began  to  be  known,  gangs  of  men  and  boys  started  on  the  road 
to  meet  them,  with  whistles,  tin  kettles,  and  roughly  got-up  flags,  .and 
escorted  them  to  the  Green  with  shouts  and  jibes.    While  preaching, 
they  were  hooted  at,  or  pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  pieces  of  turf,  and 
even  stones.    Once  they  found  a  low  platform  rigged  up  for  them, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  mount ;  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  the 
front  supports  were  adroitly  removed,  and  the  two  men  were  flung  on 
their  £aces,  happily  without  serious  injury.    They  persevered,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  obstacles.    At  length  it  was  rumoured  that  they 
had  bought  the  old  malthouse  for  a  Methodist  chapel,  which  turned 
out  to  be  true,  except  that  it  was  for  a  Baptist  chapel.     In  due  time 
it  was  opened  for  worship.    A  young  man  from  one  of  the  colleges — 
Bradford,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — became  the  minister.    I  believe  he 
was  eminently  the  man  for  the  appointment ;  marked  by  indomitable 
-courage,  imflagging  perseverance,  and  a  zeal  that  never  wearied.    But 
it  was  up-hill  work  for  him,  and  occasionally  his  muscular  frame 
stood  him  in  as  much  stead  as  his  religion.    One  or  two  half-tipsy 
fellows,  who  had  ventured  on  a  personal  assault,  learnt  the  weight  of 
Ids  huge  fist,  and  the  rest  were  shy  of  encountering  a  man  whose  blow 
was  like  the  stroke  of  a  sledge  hammer.    But  the  petty  annoyances 
were  innumerabla    On  Sunday  evenings,  especially  during  winter,  a 
mob  of  half-drunken  men  would  collect  about  the  doors  of  the  chapel, 
•making  it  dangerous  for  any  one  to  enter ;  another  time  they  would 
enter  into  the  room  and  disturb  the  service  by  making  mock  responses, 
•or  turning  loose  a  number  of  small  birds,  which,  in  their  terror,  fle\^ 
about  the  place  and  dashed  out  the  lights.    Once,  half  a-dozen  men 
brought  a  donkey  in  on  their  shoulders  during  the  sermon,  and  set  him 
down  in  front  of  the  pulpit 

But  the  minister  persevered,  and,  in  time,  his  patience  wore  out  the 
rage  of  his  persecutora  Then  he  found  that,  even  in  Quinton,  there 
were  two  or  three  souls  who  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
and  to  whom  the  Grospel  came  as  streams  in  the  desert  These  joined 
him,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  church.  Gradually  the 
congregation  became  larger,  and  the  church  grew  both  in  numbers  and 
in  grace,  many  who  had  been  the  ringleaders  of  persecution  yielding 
to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  day-school  was  opened  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel,  which,  though  but  thinly  attended  at  firsts  became 
somewhat  crowded,  as  parents  learnt  the  importance  to  their  children 
of  being  able  to  read  and  write.  At  length  it  became  needful  to  build 
41  schoolroom,  and  a  few  wealthy  friends  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  in  London  promised  annual  subscriptions  for  tiie  support  of  a 
qualified  master.  In  this  matter  the  people  themselves  had  a  mind  to 
work,  and  most  of  the  buildins-work  was  done  by  theii  own  hands  in 
evenings,  after  their  usual  da^s  labour  was  over. 

Then  a  change  came  over  the  clergyman,  who  perceived  at  length 
that  Dissent  was  becoming  a  formidable  power.  Hitherto  he  had 
never  concerned  himself  about  either  the  idigion  or  the  moFBls  of  his 
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parishioners ;  but  to  see  a  thiiving  conventicle  under  the  very  shadow 
of  his  own  church-tower,  was  too  much  for  his  righteous  souL  He 
engaged  a  curate,  and  began  to  have  two  services  instead  of  one.  The 
curate  was  active  in  visiting  the  sick,  distributing  gifts  to  the  poor, 
and  ui*ging  the  people  to  regular  attendance  at  church ;  and^  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Quinton,  it  began  to  seem  as  if  Mother 
Church  did  really  care  for  her  dear  children.  Thus  matters  went  on 
till  the  old  rector  died,  when  the  living  was  given  to  a  young  Oxford 
graduate,  full  of  High  Church  zeaL  He  at  once  set  about  effecting 
reforms.  He  ''  restored  "  the  church,  adding  many  ornamental  attract 
tions;  then  he  turned  the  band  of  drunken  musicians  out  of  the 
galleiy,  replacing  them  by  a  group  of  chorister-boys  in  the  chancel ; 
and  astonished  the  people  by  preaching  earnest  sermons  "  without  a 
book ;  just  like  the  [Baptists."  Still  there  was  no  school  in  the  village 
but  that  supported  and  managed  by  the  Dissenters,  and  he  set  himsdf 
to  remedy  so  deplorable  a  condition  of  things ;  although  it  was  quite 
undeniable  that  the  one  school  already  in  existence  was  efficiently 
conducted,  and  sufficient  for  the  then  needs  of  the  parish ;  but  then  it 
was  not  under  clerical  control ;  and,  as  he  could  dip  his  hand  into  the 
national  pocket  for  the  cost,  a  Church  school  was  erected,  although,  as^ 
yet,  it  has  never  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  older 
institution.  Well,  many  things  have  happened  since  then.  Quinton 
is  no  longer  the  same  place.  Those  who  know  it  as  it  is,  and  remember 
it  as  it  was,  can  only  compare  the  change  to  that  which  passed  upon 
the  demoniac  whose  dwelLing  was  among  the  tombs !  The  parish 
church,  though  now  and  for  some  time  past  becoming  ever  more  and 
more  ritualistic,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  influ- 
ence; but  the  Baptist  church  has  maintained  its  precedence  as  a 
spiritual  and  educational  power ;  how  long  it  will  hold  its  honours  who 
can  teU? 

Moral, — If  it  had  not  been  for  Dissenters,  Quinton  might  have  been 
practically  heathen  to  this  day. 

Transome. — ^Thank  yon  for  your  story.  I  have  heard  the  main  pdnts  of  it 
before,  of  course,  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  and  suggestive.  The 
Nonconformiats  of  Quinton,  as  is  the  case  with  Nonconformists  nearly  all  the 
coimtry  over,  enjoy  a  glorious  pre-eminence  in  promoting  the  weLGBLre  of  thor 
neighbours.  I  hope  we  shaU  hold  that  fast  which  wo  have,  that  no  others  take 
our  crown. 

WheelhrooJe. — But  we  must  look  for  more  and  greater  difficulties  in  the  future 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Sixty  years  ago  everything  was  in  &vour  of 
Nonconformity.  True,  there  was  great  darkness,  bat  that  only  fumiahed  the 
more  scope  for  its  operations ;  and  there  was  a  bitter  spirit  of  persecution,  but 
that  did  it  good  rather  than  harm.  The  crucial  question  is  whether  it  can  vre- 
serve  the  devotion  of  its  first  love  and  the  ardour  of  its  youthful  zeal  when  theee 
incentives  are  withdrawn. 

Transome. — ^Tes;  there  is  the  real  danger.  Beligion,  when  it  has  not  to 
contend  for  existence,  is  too  apt  to  become  tame  and  formal.  The  old  watch- 
words are  retained,  but  they  do  not  rouse  as  they  once  did.  ^  The  old  fonas 
suryive  but  are  not  instinct  with  the  old  life,  and  there  remains  the  sluggish 
tradition  of  an  earnest  life  rather  than  its  living  reality. 

Wh^brook,—AjaA^hbJXf  among  DissenterB,  religian  becomes  mere  respectable 
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ibnoality,  the  people  will  mostly  graTitate  toward  the  Established  Church, 
where  respectability  is  regnant  and  forms  are  galyanized  into  tiie  semblance  of 
life. 

Mrs,  WheelhrooJc. — And  it  does  seem  to  me  sometimes  as  if  our  reli^ous  life 
was  not  so  enjoyable — ^no !  I  don*t  mean  that — ^not  so  warm,  not  so  sociable,  nor 
BO  enthusiastic  as  when  the  Church  was  much  smaller  and  had  to  struggle  for 
•existence. 

]Vheelbrook, — That  mav  be  correct.  There  msij  be  neither  the  fervour  within 
nor  the  power  without,  that  there  was  in  the  beginning.  When  the  Christians 
were  persecuted  they  where  flung  on  one  another  for  sympatiiy  and  succour, 
and  the  communion  of  saints  became  a  refuge  and  a  refreshing.  They  were 
forced  into  close  fellowship.  Community  in  misfortune  was  a  bond  of  fraternal 
union.  There  was  a  glow  and  a  warmth  in  their  intercourse  which  was  bom  of 
-ciroumstances,  and  which  nothing  probably  but  kindred  circumstances  could 
restore.  Thus  isolated,  the  life  became  singularly  fervid,  pure,  and  unworldly ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  this  life,  wrought  by  the  antagonism  of  tiie  world,  reacted 
on  the  world  that  wrought  it    The  spectacle  of  saintly  devotion  was  impressive. 

It  was  in  stajtling  contrast  with  all  the  life  around.  Men  could  not  out  feel 
its  power.  Now,  however,  the  contrast  is  not  so  clearly  marked;  not  entirely 
because  the  Hfe  of  the  Church  is  lees  genuine  or  intense,  out  because  the  general 
tone  of  society  is  less  depraved ;  because  the  dark  background  of  universal 
profligacy  and  coarse  vice  which  once  threw  the  Christian  character  into  bold 
Telief  is  greatly  toned  down,  if  not  by  religion,  at  least  by  a  very  prevalent 
morality. 

Stone, — ^Thafs  true;  an'  yet  it's  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  the  world  lieth 
in  the  wicked  one,  and  that  Christians  should  not  be  conformed  to  it,  but  should 
be  tranflformed  that  they  may  shine  as  lights  in  it.  An'  that  will  mean  that 
spiritual  life  should  be  deeper  now  an'  the  Christian  walk  more  close  wi'  Gtod, 
If  the  world  has  risen  it  is  <<  the  world  "  still,  but  Christian  life  must  rise  too  or 
-else  the  world  won't  feel  its  -power.  Besides,  otber  chants  ha'  come  beside 
cbfl^ges  i'  public  opinion  an'  social  manners.  The  EstabUshed  Church  is  no 
longer  sunx  in  slom  but  wide-awake  an'  active,  an'  if  Dissenting  churches  are 
to  stand  against  it  an'  resist  the  advance  o'  its  Popish  doctrines  an'  ritual,  they 
must  dearly  have  something  to  offer  to  the  people  which  the  people  cannot  get 
in  the  Establishment ;  an'  that  can  only  be  a  pure  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  Gfe 
ahown  by  godliness  an'  good  works. 

Spdman, — ^All  that  I  agree  with  most  entirely,  but  I  think  another  point  will 
demand  attention,  and  tl^t  is  the  provision  of  a  superior  cla^s  of  men  for  the 
ministry.  For  the  religious  influence  of  the  State  clergy  I  bave  little  respect. 
It  is  quite  as  often  injurious  as  beneficial.  But  in  most  rural  parishes  the 
oler^man  has  a  distmct  and  very  marked  advantage  over  the  Dissenting 
mimster ;  he  is  an  educated  man,  generally  with  the  prestige  of  a  university 
training,  and  tke  airs  of  a  gentleman.  And  that  fact  has  great  power  over  the 
justio  mind. 

Trafuome.— Granting  even  all  your  daim,  which  you  know  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do,  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  that  direction  but  by  improving 
the  tastes  and  instiucting  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  church  of  untaught 
rustics  are  not  very  likely  to  care  whether  their  pastor  is  an  educated  man  or 
not,  providingthey  profit,  or  think  they  do,  by  his  preaching, 

iS^Te^mon.—- Weill  1  don't  want  to  tread  on  your  corns,  I  know  you  are  tender 
about  your  Congre^tionaliBm,  but  I  think  there  is  its  weak  point.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  independency  of  really  Independent  churches,  but 
most  rural  parishes  are  not  really  independent,  and  in  their  case  the  pastor 
ought  not  to  be  chosen  by  the  church,  or,  at  all  events,  the  choice  ought  not  to 
be  valid  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  some  ooinpetent  central  authority. 

Mrs,  Whedhrook, — Don't  you  tlunk  that  the  eftoxt  now  begun  to  increase  the 
incomes  of  village  pastors  and  to  provide  for  their  old  age  wul  tend  to  induce  a 
•superior  class  of  men  to  enter  the  ministry. 

fipeZman.— >I  am  afraid  it  cannot  do  enough  for  that.     It  will  be  an  incalcula- 
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ble  comfort  to  hundreds  of  poor  but  xnoet  worthy  zninisterSy  but  in  many  cim» 
all  it  can  do  won*t  raise  the  mcome  to  the  average  income  of  a  skilled  mechanic- 
It  is  a  noble  work,  however,  and  there  is  no  telling  to  what  dimensions  it  will 
grow.  The  men  who  have  started  it,  and  who  are  making  it  a  success,  deservo 
Uie  thanks  of  all  hearty  Nonconformists. 

From  this  point  the  conversation  drifted  in  a  direction  in  which 
probably  the  readers  of  The  Baptist  Magazh^e  would  not  care  to 
follow  it  Spelman,  who  leans  towards  a  modified  Fresbyteiianism^ 
maintains  that  an  engagement  to  support  ought  to  cany  a  right  to 
exercise  authority ;  that  the  provision  of  any  general  sustentation  fund 
mu^t  be  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  measure  for  bringing  all  aided 
churches  imder^the  control,  more  or  less,  of  the  body  firom  whom  the 
support  comes.  I  am  half  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  In  the  case  of 
churches  which  are  entirely  self-supporting,  Congr^ationalism,  pure 
and  simple,  is  a  most  appropriate  polity ;  whether  it  is  so  in  other 
cases  or  not  is  at  least  open  to  debata  At  all  events,  there  is,  I  believe, 
one  Baptist  association  in  England  which  does  not  recognise  the 
complete  Congregationalism  of  churches  aided  from  its  fmids,  but 
claims,  and  actually  exercises,  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  pastors  in  all  such  churches. 
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Weaving,  weaving.    Thus  we  live. 
As  a  shuttle,  every  day, 
>   Gleams  along  its  rapid  way 
Through  the  warp  the  woof  to  give. 

The  crimson  thread  of  eager  strife, 

The  golden  thread  of  precious  gain, 
The  azure  thread  of  peaceful  life, 
Th«  chequered  thread  of  woe  and  pain. 
Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  stay. 

V\reaviDg,  weaving.    Thus  we  live. 
Every  day's  result  remains. 
Eternity  each  thread  sustains. 
Every  deed  must  time  survive. 

Deeds  of  narrow  selfish  plan. 

Deeds  of  love  to  Ood  on  high, 
Deeds  of  charity  to  man. 
Deeds  of  faithful  victory. 
All  the  changeless  work  retams. 

Weaving,  weaving.    Thus  we  live. 
Whatsoever  Siread  we  will 
We  wind  around  the  shuttle's  qtull 
The  warp,  the  Master's  hand  must  give. 
The  pattern  now  we  cannot  see. 

But  working  on  at  His  command. 
Though  broken  life  may  seem  to  be 
A  perfect  whole  and  nobly  plazmed 
Shall  at  the  last  our  glory  filL 
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THIS  is  only  the  fragment  of  a  sentence ;   but  in  detaching  it  we 
do  the  texture  of  Scripture  no  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
within   itself   a  complete  sense,  and    afBrms  an    important 
principle. 

It  is  a  distinct  and  cogent  motive  for  religious  life  and  service.  We 
are  to  be  religious  men,  and  to  do  religious  things  ''  for  Christ's  saka" 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  casual  word,  or  passing  sentiment  struck  out  in  the 
glow  and  exaggeratiou  of  passionate  feeling.  Who  can  conceive  of 
our  Lord,  in  the  calm  self-possession  which  characterized  Him  even 
when  His  emotions  were  excited  the  most  strongly^  thus  lightly  using 
religious  sanctions  ? 

It  is  a  phrase  which  both  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  employ  so 
frequently,  and  in  such  various  connections,  that  there  must  attach  to 
it  great  and  vital  meanings.  It  is  one  of  those  characteristic  phrases 
upon  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  one  of  those  wonderful  notes  of  distinctive 
meaning  and  claim,  which  clearly  draw  a  broad  line  of  separation 
between  Him  and  all  other  teachers.  It  is  like  the  authoritative 
phrase,  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  which  no  other  prophet  of 
Qod  ever  presumes  to  employ.  It  is  like  the  great  revealing  phrase, 
"Your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  which  proclaims  the  gospel  of  Grod's 
Fatherhood,  and  which,  like  a  refrain,  is  reiterated  in  aU  our  Lord's 
discourses — from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  valedictory  dis- 
course on  the  '*  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed." 

It  is  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  personal  affection  and  gratitude  as 
the  supreme  motive  of  our  religious  life.  It  falls  from  the  lips  of  our 
Lord  some  ten  or  twelve  different  times.  It  is  uiged  by  Him  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  highest  and  holiest  of  our  obligations  to  the 
supreme  Deity,  and  with  some  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
spiritual  soul.  Where  it  is  not  formally  urged  it  is  everywhere 
implied.  It  underlies  every  injunction  that  He  utters,  every  demand 
that  He  makes.  It  was  practically  admitted  by  His  disciples ;  the 
apostolic  writings  are  pervaded  by  it  Even  dte  most  momentous 
things  are  done,  and  the  most  arduous  things  endured,  formally  and 
avowedly  '*  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  motive  of 
religious  life  involves  eJl  that  is  most  distinctive  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  all  that  is  most  influential  in  Christian  constraint  ?  Can  we, 
therefore,  who  are  assembled  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the 

*  From  Th8  Yisiok  of  God,  and  other  Seniums,  by  Henry  Allon,.  D.D. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Patemo0tor-xow. 
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claims  which  the  great  Bedeemer  prefers  to  our  service,  do  better  than 
examine  the  full  significance  and  power  of  such  a  motive  of  religious 
^life,  so  that  we  may  practically  submit  our  hearts  afresh  to  its  peculiar 
constraints  ? 

I. 

First,  the  urgency  of  such  A  motive  involves  a  very  distinct  doctrine 
concerning  Chridt.  It  has  important  and  suggestive  bearings  upon 
His  distinctive  character.  I  can  only  suggest  two  or  three  thoughte, 
out  of  a  broad  and  fruitful  field. 

1.  Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable,  nay,  a  unique  principle 
of  reHgipus  obligation  ?  Where  else  shall  we  find  it  ?  So  far  as  I 
know,  such  a  consideration  is  urged  by  no  other  religious  teacher. 
The  ordinary  xu^encies  of  God's  prophets  are  altogether  different 
They  demand  of  us  religious  submission  on  the  ground  that  they 
speak  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  who  has  a 
supreme  right  to  our  obedience ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the  things 
which  they  urge  are  essentially  and  eternally  true,  our  own  religious 
soul  being  witness^  They  appeal  to  our  natural  conscience;  to  our 
religious  afi'ections,  capacities,  and  yearnings ;  to  our  entire  moral  and 
spiritual  nature.  And  the  voice  within  responds  to  the  voice  with- 
out; we  confess  the  teaching  to  be  true  and  right  and  good.  There- 
fore say  these  religious  teachers,  ''  Obey.  God  commands  you  to 
obey.  Your  own  religious  nature  confesses  that  it  is  right  and  good 
to  obey." 

The  great  Teacher  does  not  omit  these  sanctions.  He  demands 
obedience  because  He  speaks  in  His  Father's  name.  He  urges  the 
intrinsic  truth,  the  spiritual  excellency  of  the  things  He  teaches.  He 
lays  it  down  as  a  great  principle  that  all  who  are  "  of  the  truth,*'  all 
truth-loving  men,  will  "  hear  His  voice."  Hearts  that  yearn  for  truth 
will  receive  Christ's  words  of  truth,  as  the  eye  receives  light,  as  the 
heart  receives  love. 

But  in  addition  to  these  common  grounds  of  appeal,  our  Lord  claims 
religious  obedience  upon  a  ground  peculiar  to  Himself.  "  Be,"  He 
says,  "  religious  men,  yield  to  God's  commands,  love  your  Father  who 
is  in  heaven,  and  consecrate  to  Him  your  body  and  soul,  '  for  My 
sake.' "  And  this  startling  claim  is  so  entirely  conceded,  that  every 
service  rendered  by  the  apostles  and  early  Christiaus,  every  distinctive 
holiness,  consecration,  and  affection  of  "the  holy  Church  throughout 
the  world,"  from  the  $rst  day  until  now,  is  consciously  and  avowedly 
•'  for  His  sake." 

Now  this  implies  a  broad  and  essential  difference  between  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  all  other  servants  of  God.  Neither  in  the  inducements 
of  w  Old  Testament  prophets  nor  of  New  Testament  saints  do  we  find 
even  the  suggestion  of  such  a  motive. 

Mosea  was,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  and 
most  august  of  God's  prophets.  When  did  such  a  word  fall  from  his 
lips  ?    Although  for  the  sake  of  the  people  he  had  forsaken  the  oouit 
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of  Fhtfraoh  imd  reLUxqcdshed  the  enccession  to  the  Egyptian  throne ; 
although  for  forty  years  he  had  led  them  through  the  wilderness  and  . 
patijenUy  borne  with  so  much  of  their  petuLetnce  and  ingratitude, 
never  once  in  his  Deuteronomy — ^which  recapitulates  their  history, 
their  law,  their  manifold  obligatiom — does  he  ever  think  of  urging 
them  to  religious  obedience  by  personal  considerations.  Kor  does 
Samuel,  the  prophet  and  l^islator  to  whom,  next  to  Moses,  the  people 
were  most  indebted ;  neither  does  David,  nor  Isaiah,  nor  Jeremiah. 
These  great  servants  of  God  had  too  lowly  a  sense  of  their  insignifi* 
canee  to  think  of  intruding  personal  inducements  into  their  religious  . 
urgencies.  Who  were  they,  that  any  consideration  for  them  would  be 
likely  to  prevail,  when  the  direct  and  august  claims  of  Jehovah  were 
disregarded  ?  They  would  have  deemed  it  an  impertinent  intrusion, 
almost  a  blasphemy,  to  have  urged  God's  high  service  by  a  motive  so 
egotisticaL 

•  Kot  only  does  Christ  uige  this  motive  of  personal  consideration, 
He  introduces  it  into  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  things,  and  ap- 
parently gives  it  supremacy  over  every  other.  £ither,  therefore,  in 
distinctive  character,  or  in  insufferable  egotism.  He  broadly  separates 
Himself  from  all  other  servants  of  God.  Whatever  opposes  the  con- 
secration of  the  religious  life  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  His  sake.  What- 
ever endurance  the  religious  life  may  bring  upon  us  is  to  be  cheerfully 
submitted  to  for  His  stdce.  Every  cross  that  may  lie  in  the  path  of 
religious  duty  is  to  be  taken  up  and  borne  after  Him.  Even  though 
men  should  nail  us  to  the  last  bitter  cross  of  martyrdom,  for  His  sake 
we  are  to  accept  it 

,  From  any  other  lips  such  a  demand  yrovld  provoke  resentment  or 
ridicule.  Even  from  Him  it  would  startle  us,  had  not  a  long  familiarity  ; 
with  the  idea  of  His  Divine  supremacy  made  it  so  natural.  Assuredly 
wo  cannot  conceive  of  Him  who  was  *'  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  and 
who  so  ingenuously  proposed  Himself  as  the  exemplar  of  all  humility, 
less  reverent,  less  lowly,  less  obtrusive  of  self  into  Divine  sanctities 
than  Moses  or  Isaiah. 

The  claim  is  so  daring,  it  is  preferred  so  frequently,  and  in  such  a 
lofty  style  of  conscious  right ;  He  who  prefers  it  is  so  intelligent  and 
calm,  so  holy  and  so  humble,  that  there  is  but  one  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  it  There  did  pertain  to  our  Lord  a  distinctive  and 
Divine  character,  which  made  it  congruous  for  the  lowliest  and  calmest 
of  men  to  claim  the  highest  of  prerogatives.  Because  He  thought  it 
no  inordinate  thing  to  claim  equality  with  Grod,  He  could  ui^e  upon 
His  disciples  that  they  should  be  religious  and  self-sacrificing  men 
"  for  His  sake.'' 

2.  But  clearly  the  urgency  does  not  rest  upon  Divine  prerogative 
merely  or  mainly.  It  is  not  a  fitting  argument  for  pure  Deity.  Do 
this  "  for  My  sake  "  is  an  entreaty  of  human  affection  rather  than  a 
claim  of  Divine  supremacy.  Divine  claims  have  not,  I  fear,  very 
much  cogency  with  us.  We  are  not  greatly  moved  by  thoughts  of 
the  Deity.    He  is  very  remote  from  us.     We  know  but  little  about 
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Him.  We  have  but  yery  imperfect  sympathies  with  Him,  His  de- 
clarations and  commands  do  not  greatly  affect  us.  Mere  considera- 
tions of  right,  mere  systems  of  moral  tmth  have  never  moved  the 
"world  very  greatly,  or  inspired  much  religious  passion. 

A  deep  human  element  enters  into  this  claim  of  our  Lord.  More 
than  Divine  beneficence  is  urged.  It  is  the  appeal  of  yearning  human 
love.  In  one  place  our  Lord  intimates  this  by  using  the  phrase, 
"  For  the  Son  of  man's  sake/'  the  designation  that  so  often  fell  from 
His  own  lips,  but  that,  except  the  dying  Stephen,  none  of  the  disciples 
ever  apply  to  Him.  In  His  character  and  work  as  the  "  Son  of  man," 
the  true  ground  of  the  appeal  is  to  be  found.  If  His  Divine  nature 
supplies  its  right  and  authority,  His  human  nature  supplies  its  reason 
and  pathos.  "  Do  this  for  My  sake."  It  is  an  urgency  of  the  mani- 
fold and  pathetic  motive  which  His  mediatorial  character  and  work 
supply :  of  His  incarnation,  wherein  He  "  took  upon  Him,  not  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  that  thus  bridging  over 
the  great  gulf  which  separated  us,  **  He  might  bring  us  to  God ;  **  of 
His  human  life  in  our  midst,  a  "  strong  Son  of  God,"  teaching  us  by 
His  wondrous  wisdom,  comforting  us  by  His  manifold  experiences, 
and  strengthening  us  by  His  perfect  manhood ;  of  His  mysterious  and 
vicarious  death,  "  the  Lamh  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world," 
wherein  "  no  man  took  away  His  life,  but  he  laid  it  down  of  Himself,** 
voluntarily  bore  its  agony  and  shame,  its  human  imputation  and 
Divine  infliction,  '^  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvatiim."  "  He  bare  our 
griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows.**  ''The  Lord  laid  upon  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  alL" 

These  are  the  penetrating  and  constraining  elements  of  the  deep 
and  subtle  motive  that  He  urges.  Into  it  there  enters  every  nobility 
and  excellence  that  can  win  admiration  for  human  goodness ;  every 
tenderness,  delicacy,  and  beauty  that  can  constrain  response  to  human 
love ;  every  self-sacrifice  and  solicitude  that  can  awaken  gratitude  for 
inestimable  blessings,  blessings  bought  with  more  than  blood.  In  the 
constituent  elements  of  His  character  and  work  He  is  peerless.  He 
is  the  one  perfect  man  of  history,  the  ideal  of  human  gooodness 
incarnate. 

In  these  Divine  biographies  the  histoiy  of  this  wonderM  life  is 
recorded  with  wonderful  minuteness,  simplicity,  and  tenderness.  We 
know  this  peerless  Being  as  we  know  no  other  character  in  history ; 
so  that  we  of  this  latest  generation  of  men  can  submit  our  hearts  to 
the  full  force  of  His  goodness  and  love.  We  know  Him  even  more 
intimately  than  the  disciples  did ;  and  how  marvellously  they  felt 
His  power !  Mysterious  as  to  them  His  being  was,  perverse  as  were 
many  of  their  notions  concerning  Him,  whatever  else  they  might 
mistake,  they  could  not  mistake  His  goodness  of  more  than  human 
temper.  His  heart  of  more  than  human  love.  And  it  held  them  under 
a  spell  stronger  than  the  love  of  friend  or  wife,  a  speU  which  wrought 
in  them,  they  knew  not  how,  a  passion  and  a  worship. 

Divine  authority  and  glory  are  a  motive  of  great  power.     It  is  a 
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^cogent  argument  for  religion  that  He  who  eiyoins  it  has  the  rights  of 
a  creator ;  that  He  calls  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  highest  religious 
truth,  to  a  participation  of  the  purest  religious  goodness ;  that  He 
invites  us  to  be  "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  "  conformed  to  the 
Divine  image,"  "  to  drink  of  the  river  of  God's  pleasures."  Apart 
£x>m  the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  these  are  the  greatest  thoughts  that  thi^ 
mind  of  man  has  ever  received,  the  greatest  excellences  that  the  con- 
science of  man  has  ever  recognized,  the  most  powerful  constraints 
that  the  heart  of  man  has  ever  felt. 

But  when  our  Lord  urges  us  to  be  religious  for  His  sake.  He  means 
more  than  even  this.  He  appeals  to  the  great  mystery  and  love  of 
His  incarnation.  He  solicits  our  religious  affections  by  all  the  claims 
that  a  human  embodiment  of  the  Divine  gives  Him  upon  our  human 
affections ;  thus  gathering  into  His  urgency  every  conceivable  element 
of  pathos  and  power — Divine  and  human,  of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

Thus  He  presents  Himself  to  us  as  the  supreme  Mediator  and  argu- 
ment even  of  our  pmyers.  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
My  name.  He  will  give  it  to  you."  "  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing 
in  My  name.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  And  the  true  and  irre- 
pressible instinct  of  faith  has  constrained  His  disciples  to  pray  not 
only  through  Him,  but  to  Him,  to  invoke  the  human,  so  to  speak,  as 
-a  plea  with  the  Divine.  And  when,  in  the  intensity  of  their  plead- 
ings, they  say,  "By  the  mystery  of  Thy  holy  incarnation;  by  Thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision ;  by  Thy  baptism,  fasting,  and  tempta- 
tion ;  by  TMne  agony  and  bloody  sweet ;  by  Thy  cross  and  passion ; 
by  Thy  precious  death  and  burial ;  by  Thy  glorious  resurrection  and 
ascension — ^good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  they  attain  to  the  crowning  pathos 
iand  power  of  prayer. 

So  when  our  Lord  would  most  cogently  plead  with  us.  He  can  urge 
no  motive  higher  and  holier  than  that  we  serve  God  for  His  sake.  It 
:seems  a  great  assumption,  almost  an  arrogancy,  to  direct  us  to  pray 
for  His  sake,  as  if  thereby  the  Father  would  be  induced  to  answer  our 
prayers  the  more  readily  and  largely ;  and  to  urge  us  to  be  religious 
for  His  sake,  as  if  thereby  we  should  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
motive  more  cogent  than  any  to  be  derived  from  Divine  claims.  And 
if  Jesus  Christ  were  a  mere  human  teacher,  I  do  not  see  how  He 
could  escape  the  imputation.  Only  because  He  was  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  could  He  with  propriety  thus  urge  us  by  what  He  was, 
And  by  what  He  had  done.  These  are  the  impUcations  of  the  doctrine 
involved, 

IL 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  pertinence  and  power  of  this  new  and 
peculiar  motive  of  the  religious  life,  and  at  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  it. 

It  is  mainly  as  power,  motive  power  constraining  men  to  act  upon 
their  religious  convictions,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  transforms 
the  world    Men  have  always  possessed  more  religious  knowledge 
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than  they  have  used :  their  religious  law  has  been  better  than  their 
lives.  Their  lack  has  been  not  so  much  light  in  their  understandings 
as  passion  in  their  hearts ;  motives  and  urgencies  which,  appealing  to 
their  emotions,  should  constrain  them  to  religious  service  and  lova 

It  is  pre-eminently  this  that  is  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is. 
not  because  He  was  so  great  or  wise  or  holy  that  He  so  rules  men's, 
hearts.  How  rarely  great  men,  merely  as  such,  win  love !  They  are 
admired  or  feared.  They  excite  awe,  sometimes  enthusiasm,  not  often 
afiFection.  Which  of  the  world's  heroes,  warrior,  lawgiver,  or  sage,  is 
enshrined  in  the  world's  heart  ?  Whose  heart  throbs  at  the  name  of 
GaBsar,  or  Plato,  or  Moses  ?  What  passion  does  Zoroaster  inspire,  or 
Sakya<Muni  ?  The  followers  of  Mahomet  would  obey  him,  fight  for 
him,  die  for  him  :  which  of  them  regards  him  with  any  sentiment  of 
personal  affection  ?  Jesus  Christ  excites  human  hearts  as  a  friend  or 
a  lover  does.  He  rules  them  not  through  their  admiration  so  much 
as  through  their  love.  Not  because  He  was  the  greatest,  or  wisest,. 
or  holiest  of  men ;  not  because  he  was  Divine  even :  but  because  He 
"loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us,"  "laid  down  his  life  for  tha 
sheep/'  Therefore  myriads  of  men  and  women  worship  him  with 
passion,  and  would  die  for  Him  as  martyrs. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  law  of  life  under  which  we  are  thus  placed. 
We  are  constrained,  not  by  conqlusions  of  reason  or  dictates  of 
conscience,  but  by  grateful  affections.  The  motives  that  urge  us  are 
charged  with  an  unspeakable  power  of  pathos.  The  tenderest  human 
feelings  are  introduced  into  the  holiest  place  of  the  souL  Every 
religious  duty  becomes  an  enthusiasm  of  personal  love.  Virtue  is 
not  a  mere  dictate  of  right ;  it  is  a  passionate  affection.  The  love  of 
Christ  constrains  our  love,  and  through  love  we  fulfil  the  entire  law. 
Every  dictate  of  conscience  passes  into  an  impulse  of  gratitude. 
Every  consideration  of  self-interest  is  lost  in  self-consecration.  All 
our  powers  of  loving  are  excited ;  the  entire  emotional  force  of  our 
nature  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  holiness.  The  ardour  of  the  lover 
enters  into  the  consecration  of  the  saint.  Every  demand  of  obedience 
is  an  appeal  to  our  love,  every  act  of  it  an  expression  of  love.  So 
entirely  does  this  conception  pervade  Christian  obedience,  so  vital  is 
this  feeling  in  it,  that,  whatever  the  service,  it  is  rejected  by  the 
Master  if  love  do  n9t  proffer  it.  Without  love,  knowledge,  hoUness,. 
almsgiving,  and  martyrdom  are  but  "  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal" 

And  when  the  constraining  motive  is  thus  a  passion,  it  is  supreme. 
Let  men  serve  because  they  fear,>and  their  service  will  be  ^alous,. 
stinted,  and  irksome.  Let  men  serve  because  they  must,  and  with 
the  heart  of  a  slave  they  bear  the  burden  of  a  slave.  Let  men  serve 
from  a  niere  sense  of  right  even,  and  the  grave  and  anxious  feeling 
of  responsibility  will  reduce  the  elastic,  joyous  energies  of  the  soul  to 
a  painful  exercise  of  conscientiousness.  The  yoke  of  Christ  may  be 
borne,  but  it  will  be  in  a  martyr  spirit  of  virtue.  We  may  pray  and 
sing  and  work,  but  duty  will  be  the  stem  taskmaster.    We  shall  Ibok 
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longingly  to  the  boundaries  of  the  broad  commandment.  It  will  be 
a  "  tale  of  bricks  "  that  we  deliver,  and  often  with  weaiy  liinbs  and 
dull,  submissive  hearts.  The  service  will  be,  if  not  exacdy  that  of  a 
hireling  for  reward,  yet  that  of  a  martyr  to  duty — ^a  sternly  con- 
scientious service,  of  bitt.er  Sabbath-keeping,  irksome  services,  gloomy, 
Gk)d-fearing,  painful  law-keeping.  But  let  us  serve  because  we  love, 
and  the  law  will  be  easy,  the  burden  light  We  shall  joyfiiUy  bring 
full  measure,  pressed  down,  running  over.  Nothing  is  too  arduous 
for  love  to  attempt,  nothing  too  costly  fof  love  to  proffer.  It  does 
not  ask  how  little  will  suffice,  but  how  much  it  may  bring.  Love 
breaks  its  most  precious  box  of  ointment,  that  it  may  pour  it  upon 
the  head  of  the  Lord.  It  furtively  sheds  worshipping  tears  upon  His- 
feet  It  can  never  be  with  love  a  question  what  does  necessity 
demand,  with  what  will  His  generous  appreciation  be  satisfied  ?  It 
asks  that  in  any  way  possible  to  it,  it  may  be  permitted  to  demonstrate 
its  depth  and  tenderness.  Its  gift  is  not  a  calculation  of  less  or  more, 
but  simply  the  best  possible  expression  of  itself.  The  greater  the 
self-sacrifice  possible  to  it,  the  more  it  rejoices.  It  thinks  only  of 
this.  It  loves  because  it  must,  because  it  is  love ;  loves  "  with  all  its 
heart  and  soul  and  strength." 

This  inherent,  mystic,  uncalculatiag  power  of  love  is  made  by  our 
Lord  the  law  of  the  religious  life.  He  appeals  to  Christian  consciences 
through  Christian  hearts.  He  applies  to  Christian  religiousness  the 
greatest  force  of  human  lives.  What  wonder  that  His  disciples  have 
been  constrained  to  a  greater  holiness,  a  more  passionate  worship,  a 
more  self-sacrificing  service  than  the  world  has  elsewhere  seen.  The- 
love  that  He  has  won  is  a  self-sacrificing  passion,  which  '^  counts  not 
even  life  itself  dear"  for  His  sake. 

Men  imagine  that  they  have  accounted  for  Christianity  when  they 
have  appraised  its  ideas.  How  much  new  thought  has  it  contributed 
to  theology  and  to  morals  ?  What  new  light  has  it  brought  into  the 
world  ?  And  they  will  tell  you  how  much  of  its  theology  may  be 
found  in  Judaism;  how  much  of  its  philosophy  in  Plato; 
how  much  of  its  morality  in  Epictetus ;  how  much  of  its  grand 
beneficence  in  Pagan  moralists  and  poets.  Ay,  but  they  forget 
how  much  more  than  mere  ideas  Christianity  is.  Men  write 
histories  of  morals,  and  leave  out  the  dynamics,  the  moving 
account  of  force  and  motion.  As  well  propound  a  philosophy  of 
power.  As  well  construct  a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  take  no 
animal  physiology,  and  omit  the  principle  of  life.  Christianity  does 
bring  new  light  both  to  theology  and  morals ;  but,  as  in  the  physical, 
so  in  the  moral  world,  the  moving  power  of  the  world  is  heaty  not 
light.  It  is  because  the  religion  of  Christ  supplies  the  greatest  heat 
that  it  is  the  mightiest  power  among  men. 

It  applies  a  new  motive  power  which  makes  the  truth  that  it 
teaches  resistless : — the  sentiment  of  personal  love  for  Him  whose 
teaching  we  receive,  the  strong  masterful  passion  that  is  the  constraint 
of  kU  true  service,  a  power  of  constraint  that  the  most  selfish  and  sin- 
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fill  and  indolent  cannot  insist     "  At  the  name  of  Jeans  eveiy  knee 
shall  bow." 

Talk  they  of  morals,  O  Thou  bleeding  Lore, 
Thou  maker  of  new  movals  to  mankind ; 
The  grand  morality  is  loye  of  Thee. 

We  may  now,  for  further  illustration  and  instruction,  look  at  two  or 
three  of  the  instances  in  which  our  Lord  adduces  this  great  motive  as 
an  urgency  to  religious  duty. 

1.  First,  He  urges  it  as  a  neason  for  the  consecration  of  the  religious 
life.  His  words  are  remarkable.  ''  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me ; "  "  Every  one  that  hath  forsak^i 
houses,  or  brethren,  or  sister,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
of  lands, /<9r  My  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold,  and  shall  inherit 
life  everlasting ; "  ''  He  that  loseth  his  life /or  My  sake  shall  find  it" 

It  is  not  enough  for  our  Lord  to  tell  us  what  an  arduous  thing 
Christian  discipleship  may  possibly  be,  what  sacrifices  it  may  involve 
of  everything  that  is  dearest  in  life,  yea,  of  life  itself;  He  affirms  that 
His  personal  claims  are  higher  and  stronger  than  all  these,  and  that 
the  man  who  is  not  willing,  for  His  sake,  to  sacrifice  them  all,  is  not 
worthy  even  to  be  His  disciple.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
whenever  it  may  be  an  alternative,  and  these  things  are  not  sacrificed 
for  His  sake,  the  man  will  fail  of  life  everlasting.  There  are  things 
much  more  noble  and  momentous  than  physical  lifa  To  die  is  not 
the  worst  thing  that  can  beM  a  man.  Better  die  a  martyr  to  great 
principle,  than  live  without  principle.  This,  the  universal  sentiment 
of  humanity,  is  confessed  in  many  other  things  besides  religion. 

If  then  a  man  prefers  to  "  save  his  life,"  that  is,  to  secure  the 
temporal  interests  of  his  life,  houses,  lands,  relationships,  security, 
comfort,  rather  than  consecrate  himself  to  a  faithful  discipleship ;  if  a 
man  chooses  a  life  of  selfish  gratification  rather  than  a  life  of  noble 
self-sacrificing  service,  he  will  really  "  lose  his  life,"  lose  out  of  his 
life,  that  is,  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  blessed,  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living.  Dives  sought  to  save  his  life,  the  purple  and  fine 
linen,  the  sumptuous  fare  every  day.  The  man  sought  to  save  his  life 
whose  fields  brought  forth  plentifully,  and  whose  highest  conception 
of  the  use  of  the  produce  was  to  build  bigger  barns  to  put  it  in.  Peter 
would  have  had  our  Lord  save  His  own  life,  and  not  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  die.  Thousands  on  every  hand  of  us  are  saving  their  lives,  living 
sordidly,  selfishly,  meanly,  ignobly,  amassing  money,  taking  care  (^ 
themsdves,  avoiding  sacnfice  and  pain  at  the  cost  of  all  higher  things, 
of  all  noble  character* 

The  uniform  issue,  the  only  possible  issue  of  such  self-seeking  is 
that  a  man  loses  out  of  his  life  all  that  is  noblest  in  it^  all  that  brings 
to  life  its  purest  satisfactions.  He  debases,  perhaps  destroys,  the  most 
precious  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  joys  of  l^e.  He  **  loses  his  soul  ^ 
not  merely  in  the  low  and  little  sense  of  being  excluded  from  God's 
heaven,  but  in  the  much  higher  sense  of  being  disqualified  for  it.    His 
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is  a  '^  lost  soul/'  in  the  sense  of  being  a  meagre,  debased,  ignoble  soul, 
a  soul  out  of  which  the  nobler  attributes  are  lost^  In  the  great  and 
solemn  alternative  which  is  put  to  every  man — ^will  you  be  true  or 
tsiae,  spiritual  or  sensual,  magnanimous  or  selfish,  bear  the  image  of 
the  earthy  or  the  image  of  the  heavenly  ?  he  chooses  the  unworthy 
part ;  and  he  is  rapidly  attempered  to  his  preference.  He  makes  evil 
his  good,  he  is  **  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will/' 

Axkd  this  is  uot  alL  He  loses  t^e  very  happiness  that  he  seeks. 
Happiness  is  too  coy  to  be  won  by  her  eager  pursuer ;  she  is  found  only 
of  those  who  seek  her  not  Happiness  is  noble  consciousness.  She 
comes  to  the  self-forgetful,  self-sacrificing  man ;  she  flees  the  self- 
seeking  man,  who  would  sacrifice  all  noble  things  to  win  her.  Let  a 
man  generously  lose  his  life,  nobly,  for  ChriBf  s  sake,  sacrifice  its  pos^ 
sessions  and  pleasures,  give  his  property,  consecrate  his  service,  forego 
indulgence,  that  he  may  win  souls  to  the  holiness  and  joy  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  he  will  realise  unspeakable  satis&ctions  of  life,  such  as 
no  mere  possessions  can  give.  '^  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesses."  As  the  husbandman  finds 
the  firuit  of  the  seed*corn  which  he  scatters ;  as  the  beneficent  man 
finds  the  "  blesrings  of  them  who  were  ready  to  perish ; "  as  the  un- 
selfish and  loving  find  natures  enlarged,  enriched,  and  ennobled,  hearts 
cultivated  to  powers  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  and  filled  with  the  rich 
satisfiActions  of  God  Himself. 

But  it  IB  almost  startling  to  find  our  Lord  enjoining  all  this  on 
persona]  grounds.  There  are  rights  of  Divine  authority,  He  does  not 
urge  these ;  there  are  claims  of  truth  and  virtue,  He  does  not  refer  to 
them ;  there  are  natural  rewards  of  goodness,  both  here  and  here- 
after, He  does  not  suggest  these.  His  sole  and  supreme  motive  for 
such  consecration  to  a  religious  life  is  personal  love  for  Himself. 
"  Be  religious  for  My  sake."  Peter  never  urges  such  a  consideration 
in  his  passionate  addresses  to  the  Jews,  nor  Paul  in  his  powerful 
harangues  to  the  Gentiles,  although  both  are  full  of  personal  references 
and  experiences.  Had  such  a  thought  been  suggested  to  Paul,  we 
may  imagine  the  loyal  vehemence  with  which  he  would  have 
•exclaimed,  "  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  "  Only  He  who  could  urge 
Divine  claims  through  human  endearments  could  so  plead.  He  who 
became  Master  and  Teacher  for  our  sakes  may  fitly  beseech  us  to 
become  disciples  for  His  sake.  By  His  own  sacrifice  far  us  He 
acquires  the  right  to  ask  sacrifice  of  us.  Love  Me  because  I  first  loved 
you. 

Thus  the  appeal  of  religion  becomes  the  appeal  of  affection.  Re- 
fusal to  become  His  disciple  is  refusal  of  gratitude  for  love,  the 
greatest  that  even  the  loving  Grod  has  manifested ;  of  gratitude  for 
the  tenderest  affection  that  even  the  Divine  heart  can  proffer.  It  is 
to  sin  against  much  more  than  religious  light,  against  personal  self- 
sacrificing  love.  He  who  hangs  upon  His  cross  appeals  to  those  who 
turn  away, ''  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? " 

2.  The  next  class  of  sayings  with  which  our  Lord  connects  this 
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personal  motive  relates  to  the  sacrifices  and  enduraticeB  which. the- 
inaintenance  of  the  Christian  life  may  involve. 

They  are  such  as  these  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely 
for  My  sake"  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  My  name's  aaker 
*'  Ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  My  sakeJ' 
" These  things  will  they  do  to  you  for  My  sake"  "  He  that  taketh 
not  his  cross  and  foUoweth  Me  is  not  woi^thy  of  Me."  **  I  will  show 
him  how  many  things  he  must  suffer  for  My  name's  sake"  And, 
taking  up  the  same  strain,  the  great  npte  of  apostolic  consecration  is, 
"  We  are  alway  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake" 

Here  again  the  urgency  to  patient  fortitude  is  a  pxurely  personal 
one.  Not  a  word  about  the  religious  obligation  of  doing  right  at 
every  cost.  Not  a  word  about  the  nobility  of  suffering  for  conscience' 
salce.  Not  a  word  about  the  ennobling  influence  of  patient  suffering 
for  the  right  upon  a  man's  own  nature.  The  supreme,  the  sole 
urgency  is,  "  Suffer  for  My  sake."  If  our  Lord  had  not  the  Divine 
right  to  urge  such  a  claim,  would  He  have  the  human  right  ?  Thus 
to  have  spoken  of  mere  human  suffering  for  their  sakes  would  have 
been  to  turn  self-sacrifice  into  a  calculation.  He  to  whom  mercenary 
calculation  of  self-sacrifice  is  divinely  impossible  can  so  speak  of  the 
sufferings  of  His  incarnate  life-His  pov^  and  toil.  His  temptation 
and  sonow.  His  passion  and  death.  Only  He  who  was  Divine  could 
thus  exalt  the  claim  of  self-sacrifice  into  the  sphere  of  religious 
obligation. 

3.  And  not  to  prolong  distinctions  that  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
I  will  only  add,  this  personal  motive  is  urged  by  our  Lord  as  a  reason 
even  for  martyrdom.  We  are  to  lay  down  our  lives' for  His  sake,  the 
crowning  proof  and  sacrifice  of  all  love.  And  this  because  He  laid 
down  His  life  for  our  sakes.  We  may  not  love  our  life  more  than  we 
love  Him,  inasmuch  as  He  has  loved  us  more  than  He  has  loved 
Himself.  It  is  the  one  great  proof  and  note  which  rings  through  the 
Scripture  announcements  of  the  glad  tidings.  He  **  the  good  Shepherd 
laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep ; "  He  the  righteous  one  ''  died  for 
the  ungodly ; "  He,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  "gave  Himself  a  ransom 
for  all,'*  "  He  laid  down  His  life  for  His  friends,"  "  tasted  death  for 
every  man." 

Our  love  is  not  now  tested  in  this  crucial  way,  but  the  Church  has 
had  many  a  martyr  age,  when  the  stem,  the  only  alternative  was 
renunciation  of  Christ — a  pinch  of  heathen  incense,  or  the  lions  of  the 
arena.  What  is  the  record  which  faithful  love  won,  even  from  the 
loud  voice  which  John  heard  in  heaven  ?  "  They  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death/'  The  recreant  disciple  who  thus  ignobly  saved 
his  life  would  have  been  disowned  by  the  Master.  **  It  is  sweet  to 
die  for  one's  country,"  a  pagan  poet  sings ;  and  a  thousand  forlorn 
hopes  and  battle-fields  attest  how  much  more  than  a  mere  sentiment 
he  utters.  "  Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,"  is  the  motto  of 
the  Christian  disciple ;  and  a  thousand  blazing  pyres  and  missionaiy 
fields  attest  the  indomitable,  exulting  feeling. 
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Out  timid  love  may  doubt  its  power  so  to  dare,  so  to  endure ;  but 
latent  forces  of  character  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand.  Great 
peril,  great  necessity,  has  a  power  of  inspiration  which  transmutes 
latent  affections  into  an  indomitable  strength ;  which  surprises  no  one 
"more  than  the  martyr  himself.  By  Grod's  helping  grace,  there  is  not 
one  of  us,  even  the  feeblest,  who  would  not  be  able  to  endure  even 
death  for  Christ's  sake.  The  martyrs  of  the  Church  have  often  been 
timid  women  and  feeble  children.  Love  is  stronger  than  death.  In 
its  intensity  it  is  a  power  of  unlimited  sacrifice.  Nothing  can  restrain 
it    It  overcomes  every  obstacle. 

Such  love  Christ  claims.  Even  we  cannot  conceive  of  Him  as 
claiming  less.  It  would  contradict  all  our  instincts,  it  would  be 
incongruous  with  all  our  conceptions  of  Him.  How  coidd  He  concede 
supremacy  of  claim,  even  to  life  itself?  Therefore  He  points  to  the 
cross  that  lies  in  our  path,  and  whatever  it  may  be.  He  bids  us  take 
it  up,  and  patiently  bear  it  for  His  sake — ^the  cross  of  obloquy,  the 
cross  of  poverty,  the  cross  of  suffering,  the  cross  of  martyr  testimony, 
}iard  to  bear,  and  that  only  the  strongest  constraints  can  enable  us  to 
•bear  cheerfully. 

The  cross  may  be  evaded,  if,  at  the  cost  of  right  and  duty,  we  are 
-determined  to  evade  it.  Instead  of  taking  up  the  cross  of  poverty, 
and  meekly  bearing  it  for  Christ's  sake,  it  may  be  possible  to  go 
Tound  it  through  by-paths  of  grasping  selfishness  or  lax  intei^rity. 
Can  He  who  "  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  "  sanction  us  in  so 
^oing  ?  Instead  of  taking  up  the  cross  of  social  obloquy  and  self- 
sacrifice  and  suffering,  we  may  consult  only  our  own  security  and 
self-indulgence,  and  go  through  by-paths  of  selfish  indolence,  of  weak 
effeminacy,  of  recreant  faith,  of  sneaking  cowardice,  of  humiliating 
iscom.  Can  He  who  *■  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Himself,"  "  resisting  unto  blodd,"  *'  striving  against  sin,"  who  "  stead- 
fastly set  His  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,"  who  said,  "  Not  my  will 
l>ut  Thine  be  done,"  who,  having^  power  to  lay  down  His  life,  and 
to  take  it  again,  gave  Himself  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross — can  He  deem 
•us  faithful  disciples  if  we  do  so  ? 

There  are  again  many  ways  of  cross-bearing.  The  cross  may  be  laid 
upon  reluctant  and  remonstrant  shoulders.  We  must  hear  it,  but  wo 
do  not  the  less  resent  it  and  struggle  to  throw  it  off.  We  only 
increase  its  burden  and  bitterness.  Can  He  who  was  ''led  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter"  accept  such  unwilling  cross-beaiing  as  the  sacrifice 
of  love  ? 

What  can  He  demand  of  us  but  that  we  take  it  up,  and  bravely, 
-willingly,  jojrfully  even,  bear  it  for  His  sake — ^the  cross  that  may  lie 
in  the  path  of  rectitude,  the  cross  that  may  be  imposed  by  our  dis- 
-cipleship,  every  cross  that  bravely  borne  may  glorify  His  name.  How 
can  He  exempt  us  from  it  P  Bear  it  with  a  loving  heart,  and  it  will 
be  lighter  than  it  seems.  But  if  not,  if  its  bitterness  fill  you  with 
surprise  and  dismay ;  if  it  make  your  soul  "  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
4into  death ; "  if  it  extort  a  sharp  cry  of  anguish  as  if  the  Father 
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Hiniself  had  forsaken  you ;  if  it  compel  you  to  pray  even  the  thiid 
time,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  being  in  an  agony — still  take  it  up, 
and  for  His  sake  bear  it  This  only  is  noble^  this  only  can  He  demand 
of  us. 

He  of  His  free  self-sacrificing  love  thus  took  up  every  cross  that 
lay  in  His  path,  and  bore  it  for  our  sakes.  He  would  not  evade  the 
cross  of  hanger,  by  turning  stones  into  bread ;  nor  the  cross  of  sacnfice, 
to  reign  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  nor  the  cross  of  suffering, 
from  which  His  Father  woiQd  presently  have  given  Him  more  than 
twelve  l^ons  of  angels  to  deliver  Him.  He  would  not  permit  taber- 
nacles to  be  built  when  He  was  transfigured,  lest  He  should  be 
diverted  from  the  decease  which  He  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
He  wou}d  not  protract  even  His  last  spiritual  fellowship  with  His 
own.  With  the  resolute  words  of  duty,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,"  He 
broke  up  their  tender  fellowship  and  went  forth  to  His  agony. 

He  would  not  avert  His  cross  by  compromises  or  pleadings  before 
Caiaphas,  or  Herod,  or  Pilate.  It  behoved  Him  to  suffer,  and  He  was 
straitened  until  it  was  accomplished.  In  the  great  love  and  strength 
of  His  purpose  '*  he  gave  His  back  to  the  smiters.  His  cheek  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair.  He  hid  not  His  face  firom  shame  and  spit- 
ting." He  permitted  men  to  crown  Him  with  thorns,  to  nail  Him  to 
the  cross,  to  revile  Him  as  He  hung  upon  it  The  rocks  rent,  but 
they  did  not  fall  upon  His  murderers.  The  earth  opened,  but  it  did 
not  swallow  them  up. 

And  for  JEKa  sake  we  are  to  endure.  Once  teach  the  heart  that 
loves,  that  by  suffering  it  may  the  best  express  its  love,  and  suffering 
becomes  a  glory,  a  gospel  To  all  love  self-sacrifice  is  a  joy — ^the 
mother  for  her  child,  the  lover  for  his  mistress,  the  husband  for  his 
wife.  Love  is  strong  as  death,  yea,  stronger.  It  glories  the  most  in 
that  which  expresses  it  the  best  It  asks  only  that  it  may  prove  how 
true  and  tender  and  overmastering  it  is. 

To  suffer  because  we  cannot  help  it,  to  suffer  that  we  may  seeore 
some  selfish  advantage,  is  necessarily  a  hard,  selfish,  joyless  thing ; 
but  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Him  whom  we  supremely  love,  is  the 
highest  privilege  aud  glory  of  affection.  "  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will 
I  glory  in  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me. 
I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses,  for  Chnst's  sake."  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Christianity  hfts  us  to  the  true  nobiUty  of  life.  Souls  are  made  gieat, 
love  is  made  noble  by  seK-sacrifice. 

No  man  is  so  worthy  of  love  as  he  who  wiU  sacrifice  it  for  right 
The  love  of  wife,  or  child^  or  lover  is  made  more  true,  more  noUe, 
more  tender  by  willingness  to  sacrifice  it  for  Christ's  sake.  Abraham 
was  never  so  worthy  of  Isaac  as  when  he  was  willing  to  offer 
him  to  Grod.  When  a  man  takes  his  most  precious  thing  and  offers  it 
to  Christ,  he  simply  proves  how  fit  he  is  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  hofw 
capable  of  using  it  for  the  h%hest  purposes.  Love  itself  receives  a 
hundred-fold  through  self-sacnfioe. 
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What  constitutes  the  transcendent  nobility  and  glorj  even  of  Christ 
Himself?  The  uncaloulating  self-sacrifice  of  H^  love,  the  Divine 
heroism  of  His  manger,  His  poverty,  His  cross  ?  Only  by  a  similar 
self-sacrifice  can  our  own  Christian  life  become  noble.  '  God's  grace 
itself  cannot  make  noble  the  religious  life  that  temptation  never  tests, 
that  self-sacrifice  never  disciplines.  Christ's  Divine  heroism  appeals 
to  our  human  heroism ;  the  cross  that  we  bear.  He  bore  first ;  the  path 
along  which  we  bear  it  is  hallowed  by  His  footsteps ;  the  cross-bearing 
perfects  us  as  it  perfected  Him.  What  else  could  produce  the  Divine 
elevation  that  we  often  see  in  a  Christian  man's  lifb  ?  What  else 
could  extort  the  admiration  that  its  piety  and  benevolence  have  often 
wrung  even  from  its  enemies  ?  It  is  the  truest  grandeur  of  a  Christian 
life  to  love  supremely  Him  who  has  redeemed  us,  an(l  to  sacrifice  all 
things  for  His  sake.  To  hesitate,  to  debate,  to  huckster,  to  drive  a 
bargain  concerning  the  measure  of  consecration  and  service ;  even  to 
surmise  how  much  may  be  withholden,  is  to  dishonour  and  degrade 
the  very  conception  of  loving  discipleship.  It  is  to  introduce  mean 
calculations  among  the  generous  impulses  of  affection.  It  is  to  commit 
treason  against  the  primal  sentiment  of  love.  It  is  to  chaffer  with 
Him  who  proffers  the  whole  of  His  love,  and  who  cannot  ask  less  than 
the  whole  of  ours. 

One  or  two  practical  remarks  may  point  the  application  of  these 
general  principles. 

1.  What  a  power  of  assurance  there  is  in  the  personal  and  tender 
relationships  thus  established  between  the  Master  and  His  disciples. 

We  consecrate  ourselves  for  His  sake.  How  powerfully  this  must 
affect  His  feeling.  How  different  from  the  feeling  to  which  a  cold, 
measured  obedience  to  authority  would  appeal !  How  tenderly  He 
must  regard  us  as  we  struggle,  achieve,  and  endure  for  His  sake  1  In 
how  many  ways  when  on  eaxth  He  evinced  ffis  susceptibility  to  our 
poor  affection  I  With  what  touching  pathos  He  expressed  His  grati- 
tude to  the  twelve,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptation ! "  With  what  a  sensitive,  wounded  feeling  He  rebuked 
the  cold,  formal  hospitality  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  "  Thou  gavest  Me 
no  kiss!'*  How  delicate  and  grateful  His  appreciation  of  Mary's 
anointing — ^a  pure,  unpractical  expression  of  impulsive  love !  Not 
because  she  sat  at  His  feet  or  gave  to  the  poor,  but  because  she 
anointed  His  head,  her  renown  throughout  the  world  should  be 
inseparable  from  His  Gospel.  With  what  a  beautiful  ingenuousness 
of  affection  He  tells  His  disciples,  "  The  Father  Himself  loveth  you 
because  ye  have  loved  Me  ! "  With  what  touching  pathos  He  entreats 
the  three  disciples  to  be  with  Him  in  His  agony,  not  to  be  farther 
from  Him  than  "  as  it  were  a  stone's  cast ! '  How  wounded  His 
yearning  love  when  He  found  them  sleeping  I  What  an  eager  solici- 
tude to  be  remembered  breathes  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper :  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me ! "  It  is  the  instinct  of 
His  human  love  seeking  to  perpetuate  its  fellowship.  It  is .  not 
worship  that  He  asks,  it  is  communion.    It  is,  therefore,  a  funda- 
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mental  perversion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  change  its  character  of 
fellowship  with  the  human  Christ  into  a  worship  of  the  Divine  Christ 
It  is  not  the  "real  presence"  of  the  Divine  that  we  seek,  it  is  the 
'*  real  presence  "  of  the  human.  With  whai  a  gratified  complacency 
He  commends  the  Church  at  Ephesus :  "  Thou  hast  borne,  and  hast 
patience,  and  for  My  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted ! " 
Even  in  the  solemn  processes  of  the  last  judgment,  with  what  a 
.sublime  self-consciousness  He  blends  this  strange  pathos  of  human 
feeling  with  the  lofty  principles  of  Divine  award !  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  dam 
it  unto  Me." 

How  deeply  human  affections  must  enter  into  the  heart  of  the 
Divine  Lord  !  Ave  they  not  indeed  the  great  reason  and  glory  of  His 
incarnation  ?  He  became  a  perfect  man,  therefore  He  craves  the 
love  of  human  hearts.  Such  affections  are  the  power  of  His  priest- 
hood, the  spell  of  His  intercession.  He  is  *'  such  a  high  priest  as 
becomes  us,  because  He  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities."  They  are  the  special  endearment  of  the  Father's  house, 
the  inspiring  rapture  of  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  giving  all  its 
tenderness  to  their  intercourse  with  Him.  How  confidently  we  may 
rest  in  His  love  now !  how  greatly  we  shall  rejoice  in  it  then  I  It  is 
so  rich  and  tender  and  futhful  because  He  is  the  "  Son  of  man,"  and 
because  we  obey,  endure,  and  overcome  for  His  sake. 

2.  What  power  of  constraint  such  a  motive  exerts  upon  our  prac- 
tical religious  life. 

How  directly  and  resistlessly  it  appeals  to  all  generous  natures,  to 
whatever  is  highest  and  noblest  in  any  nature !  If  we  be  capable 
•of  any  chivalry  of  sentiment,  of  any  unselfishness  of  affection,  of  any 
jspirit  of  martyr  consecration,  what  can  so  appeal  to  it  and  excite  it  ? 
"  Do  this  for  my  sake."  Yielding  to  such  motive,  how  it  elevates 
and  constrains  us !  We  rise  to  a  more  loving  sympa.thy  with  His 
purposes,  we  are  stimulated  to  a  more  urgent  solicitude  and  vigi- 
lance against  whatever  might  oppose  them.  Vfe  cherish  a  more 
earnest  and  passionate  and  practical  solicitude  for  their  accomplish- 
ment How  we  love  and  pray  and  serve !  "  For  His  name's  sake 
they  went  forth."  "  For  the  work  of  Christ  He  was  nigh  unto  death" 
''Ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  What  a  note  it  is! 
£ow  it  rings  through  the  Christian  ages  !  How  it  thrills  the  Christian 
heart  I  What  enthusiasm  it  inspires !  What  consecration  it  con- 
strains !  Who  thinks  of  restraining  service,  of  checking  fervours, 
of  calculating  gifts,  when  it  is  "  for  His  sake  ? " 

What  a  test  of  service  it  is  1  How  much  we  do,  in  worship,  in 
toil,  in  gifts,  that,  touched  by  this  Ithuriel's  spear,  would  spdng  up 
out  of  its  apparent  piety  and  beauty  into  ugly  forms  of  selfishness. 
How  largely  low  and  selfish  feelings  enter  into  even  our  best  services ! 
What  unworthy  motives  deteriorate  them !  How  we  "  speak  with 
•thd  tongues  of  men  and  angels ; "  and  "  prophesy ; "  and  **  have  all 
iaith;"  and  "bestow  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  and  "give  our 
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body  to  be  bumed,"  and  are  "  nothing  I "  Our  lack  of  Divine  charity 
neutralises  the  most  laborious  service^  vitiates  the  most  costly  gifts. 
Even  in  the  high  and  holy  things  of  Christ's  Church  and  kingdom, 
how  much  is  done  for  self  that  we  think  we  do  for  Him  1  How 
difBcult  it  is  to  give  "  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  for  His  sake  !  " 

But  how  the  lowliest  service  is  dignified  by  such  motive !  It  may 
be  hit  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  it  may  be  Imt  the  offering  of 
two  mites ;  it  may  be  hit  the  menial  service  of  a  slave :  if  we  do  it 
"  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord/'  He  accepts  it  as  a  service  to  Him  as 
much  as  the  worship  of  the  saint,  or  the  toil  of  a  missionary,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  a  martyr.  Great  loye  glorifies  the  meanest  work,  great 
motive  makes  the  lowliest  service  saintly  and  Divine.  Men  treasure 
more  than  jewels  the  veriest  trifles,  if  only  love  offers  them.  Nothing 
is  little  that  expresses  a  loving  heart. 

All  ma^  of  Thee  partake, 

Nothing  so  small  can  be, 
^ut  dtaws,  when  acted  for  Thv  sake, 

Qicatness  and  worth  from  Thee, 

If  done  beneath  Thy  laws. 

E'en  senrile  labours  shine ; 
Hallowed  is  toil,  if  this  the  cause, 

The  meanest  work  Dirine. 

3.  Finally,  what  a  power  of  judgment  is  there  in  such  an  urgency  \ 
What  perplexity  and  anguish  it  causes  to  transgressing  men !  It 
disquiets  not  the  conscience  only,  but  the  heart ;  crushes  it  with  the 
sense  of  ingratitude  as  well  as  with  the  sense  of  sin.  How  it  over- 
whelms men  with  feelings  of  meanness  and  shame !  How  furtive 
rejecters  of  Christ  are  !  How  lacking  in  manly  generosity !  They 
are  guilty  of  more  than  sin,  of  "  things  whereof  they  are  ashamed." 
As  they  pass  by  the  Christ  upon  His  cross  they  "  smite  upon  their 
breast "  much  oftener  than  they  "  wag  their  heads."  He  is  a  reproach 
to  them,  such  as  a  whole  decalogue  could  not  inspire.  He  who 
refuses  to  Christ  his  heart  or  his  service  turns  from  Him,  not  with  the 
bold  bad  feeling  that  resists  right  only,  but  with  the,  base  reproachful 
feeling  that  is  ungrateful  for  love. 

What  a  grave  portentous  state  of  feelins  is  indicated  when  a  man 
can  "  look  upon  Him  whom  he  has  pierced  and  not  mourn !  He  who 
can  resist  the  appeal  of  Christ's  great  love,  who  even  "  for  Christ's 
sake "  will  not  turn  from  sin,  is  well-nigh  "  past  feeling."  Neither 
earth  nor  heaven  can  supply  a  stronger  urgency  wherewith  to  ply  his 
hard  unloving  soul.  What  an  unutterable  condemnation  is  implied  in 
the  sorrowful  wail  of  wronged  and  hopeless  affection !  "  Come,  judge 
between  Me  and  My  vineyard.  What  could  I  do  uAto  My  vineyard 
that  I  have  not  done  unto  it  ?  "  May  the  merciful  Obd  save  you  and 
me  from  falling  into  it. 
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LoBD !  Thou  our  dwelling-place  hast  been 
Through  all  the  generations  past : 
And  to  the  end  Thy  name  shall  last 
Before  the  mountain  tops  were  seen. 
Or  earth  and  world  were  formed  by  Thee, 
Thou  dwelt  in  Thy  eternity ! 

To  death  Thou  tumest  man  away, 
And  in  the  grave  dost  quench  his  light. 
A  thousand  years  are  in  Thy  sight. 
But  as  the  transient  yesterday ; 
Or  the  brief  night-watch  at  the  gate. 
While  for  the  morning  light  we  wait. 

Just  as  a  flood  which  none  can  stay. 

Or  like  a  few  short  hours  of  sleep, 

Adown  the  everlasting  steep 

In  wrath  Thou  earnest  us  away : 

As  morning  grass  which  blooms  in  pride, 

And  withers  in  the  eventide. 

Thou  knowesfc  our  iniquity, 
And  all  the  evil  of  our  way : 
The  secret  sins  of  every  day 
We  open  to  Thy  searching  eye ; 
When  Thou  art  angiy  all  our  years 
Are  spent,  like  tales,  in  children's  ears. 

Though  threescore  years  and  ten  be  ours, 
Or  added  time  by  goodly  strength, 
Tet  sorrow  travels  all  their  length. 
And  we  decay  as  faded  flowers. 
Teach  us  our  days  to  number  so, 
,  That  our  dull  hearts  may  wiser  grow. 
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Beturn,  0  Lord !  to  Thee  belongs 

The  mercj  which  can  satisfy ; 

And  memory  of  the  time  gone  b j 

Shall  tnne  our  hearts  to  gladsome  songs  ! 

So  shall  the  dajs  of  evil  be 

Changed  into  joyful  years  by  Thee  ! 

Oh,  let  Thy  work  to  us  appear. 

And  glory  on  our  children  shine ; 

Clothe  us  in  beauty  like  to  Thine, 

And  we  will  wait  in  love  and  fear ; 

So  shall  our  work  established  be — 

The  work  our  hands  have  wrought  for  Thee  ! 


S>htt  Botts. 


Spanish  Bigotry  and  Intolerance.  —  In  our  last  number  we 
noted  the  fresh  development  of  bigotry  in  Spain,  in  reference  to  the 
11th  Article  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  gave  permission  to 
profess  other  creeds  than  the  Soman  Catholic.  Small  as  this  measure 
•of  toleration  is,  it  has  been  denounced  by  the  Vatican  as  incompatible 
with  Catholic  unity ;  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  priesthood,  and 
•of  the  Ultramontane  laity,  to  neutralize  it  by  the  most  vexatious  and 
contemptible  restrictions.  We  noticed  more  particularly  the  petty 
acts  of  tyranny  exercised  by  the  public  authorities  in  Minorca,  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
had  occasioned  no  little  embarrassment  by  compromising  its  character 
throughout  Europe.  The  Bishop  of  Minorca  was  known  to  be  at  the 
lx)ttom  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  Spanish  Ministers  administered 
a  gentle  rebuke  to  him,  and  advised  him  in  future  to  be  more  moderate 
in  his  religious  zeal,  and  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  flock.  But 
lest  they  should  incur  the  suspicion  of  lukewarmness  in  their  religious 
profession,  they  weakened  the  force  of  their  remonstrance  by  stating 
that,  according  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  11th  Article,  no 
Ftotestant  sect  in  Spain  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  any  public  mani- 
festation of  its  dissent  from  the  national  religion.  The  compromising 
tone  of  this  utterance  gave  fresh  encouragement  to  the  fanatics,  and 
4he  Bishop  openly  set  the  Oovemment  at  defiance,  just  as  the 
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Bitualist  clergy  set  the  law  of  Parliament  at  nought  in  this  countiy. 
He  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  pastoral  which  recalls  to  mind  the  most 
ferocious  acts  of  the  Inquisition.  Indeed,  it  appears  incredible  how 
any  prelate,  even  the  most  fanatic  partisan  of  the  See  of  Home,  could 
venture  to  put  his  name  to  such  a  document  in  the  face  of  civilized 
Europe.  But  it  is  not  without  its  use  as  exhibiting  the  true  genius^ 
of  the  Vatican,  and  showing  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  rekindle  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  but  the  power.  The  circular  runs  thus : — "  We 
renew  and  reiterate  our  sentence  of  the  highest  order  of  excommuni- 
cation against  heretics  of  every  sort,  kind,  and  description,  against 
their  pupils  or  adopted  children,  against  their  fathers,  mothers,  pre- 
ceptors, and  all  who  sit  at  meals  with  them.  We  fully  excommu- 
nicate aU  who  aid  and  look  kindly  on  them ;  we  excommunicate  the 
domestic  servants  of  all  heretics ;  we  excommunicate  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  who  dare  to  let  a  house  to  a  heretic  or  Protestant 
for  a  school  or  for  services,  and  every  one  who  gives  money,  or  makes 
a  loan,  or  leaves  a  legacy  to  such  persons ;  we  excommxmicate  every 
one  who  lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  such  heretic,  and  every  one 
who  dares  to  say  or  write  one  word  in  their  defence.  The  clei^  of 
•my  diocese  are  commanded  to  read  this  out  on  three  successive 
Sundays  during  divine  service,  and  take  good  care  that  all  the 
injunctions  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  letter."  This  "  blast  of  frenzied 
malignity,"  as  it  has  justly  been  termed,  can  excite  nothing  but 
contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  laity,  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  lower  classes,  who 
receive  with  implicit  confidence  whatever  is  inculcated  on  them  by 
their  priests. 

The  priests  are  straining  every  nerve  to  urge  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  peasantry  in  Spain,  and  more  especially  the  girls  and  women,, 
to  embark  on  pilgrimages  to  Eome.  On  the  9th  October  800  pilgrims 
from  the  country  villages  sailed  from  Barcelona  for  Civita  Vecchia,  a^^ 
voyage  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  hours.  They  had  been  assured  by 
the  priests  who  inveigled  them  to  the  port  that  the  forty  shillings 
they  had  paid  for  the  voyage  there  and  back  covered  every  charge,, 
includitig  provisions ;  but  when  they  were  embarked,  and  began  to  cry 
for  bread,  they  were  told  that  they  must  provide  it  themselves.  But 
they  were  penniless ;  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
put  the  steamer  back,  and  the  poor  creatures  were  obliged  to  pass 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  for  the  relief  of  their 
necessities  were  obliged  to  the  benevolence  of  the  public,  who  poured 
maledictions  upon  the  heartless  priests  who  had  deluded  them.  Two 
days  later  another  steamer  sailed  with  649  pilgrims  for  Home  nndcr 
the  guidance  of  the  priests ;  they  appear  to  have  profited  by  the 
dismal  experience  of  the  previous  company,  but  it  was  remarked  that 
the  spirit  they  exhibited  was  one  of  decided  antagonism  to  the  present 
Government,  which  is  evidently  too  liberal  for  the  priests.  They 
cheered  Doii  Carlos  and  the  Pope,  our  King,  and  shouted  for  the 
"  honour  of  our  holy  religion ; "  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  had 
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their  will,  they  would  again  expose  Spain  to  the  hiislBTies  of  civil 
war.  It  is  with  such  feelings  and  principles  that  His  Holiness  has 
manifested  the  greatest  sympathy.  On  the  16th  of  October  the 
number  of  Spanish  pilgrims  in  Borne  had  risen  to  10,000  by  eleven 
o'clock,  and  at  mid-day  the  Pope  entered  St.  Peter's  in  state,  sur* 
rounded  by  the  principal  personages  of  his  court,  nineteen  cardinals^ 
las  noble  guard,  and  the  Swiss  guards.  The  address  of  the  pilgrims 
was  read  by  an  archbishop,  and  the  Pope  returned  a  reply  in  his 
usual  style,  descanting  on  the  persecution  of  the  See,  extolling  the 
fidelity  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  and  after  extending  his 
apostolical  benediction  to  all  who  were  present,  was  borne  through  the 
church  by  eight  men  in  full  crimson  damask  liveries.  The  highest 
•enthusiasm  was  exhibited  by  the  pilgrims. 


MoTUL  AND  Material  Progress  in  India. — Small  as  may  be  the 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  India  which  is  taken  by  any  class  of  society 
in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious  public,  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  India  Office  acknowledges  its 
responsibility  to  Parliament  for  the  good  government  of  the  empire 
by  a  periodical  report  of  moral  and  material  progress  in  every  respect. 
The  statement  for  the  years  1874  and  1875  has  just  been  issued  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  shows,  from  the  great  variety  of 
topics  it  embraces,  how  completely  the  Government  appreciates  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  its  duties.  It  occupies  ninety  folio  pages, 
and  affords  the  assurance  that  no  question  that  can  affect  the  happi- 
ness and  the  progress  of  the  people,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  has  failed  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  the  public 
authorities.  Allowing  for  the  unavoidable  fluctuation  of  progress,  the 
report  for  the  past  year  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  our  national  stewardship. 
The  introduction  of  natives  to  the  duties  of  administration — the 
absence  of  which  for  forty  years  was  the  opprobrium  of  the  Company's 
<3rovernment — has  been  steadily  and  conscientiously  progressing,  and 
is  imparting  an  elevation  of  character  to  native  society.  There  is, 
indeed,  some  little  danger  of  its  proving  injurious  by  fostering  too 
great  a  dependence  for  subsistence  on  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and 
weakening  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  number  of  municipalities 
has  been  largely  multiplied,  and  is  gradually  accustoming  natives  of 
influence  to  take  a  good  share  in  the  management  of  local  affairs,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  a  degree  of  autonomy,  reconciling  them  to  a 
foreign  dominion.  The  expenditui'e  of  these  municipalities  is  supplied 
from  local  funds,  which  are  raised  and  expended  chiefly  by  the  natives 
themselves  xinder  European  guidance,  and  they  amount  throughout 
the  continent  to  little  short  of  a  million  and  a*half  sterling.  The 
attention  of  the  Government  has  been  steadily  given  to  the  increase  of 
public  wealth  by  the  energetic  encouragement  of  agricultiu:e,  and  the 
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promotion  of  it  has  been  made  a  separate  department  of  the  State^ 
which  is  of  itself  a  clear  indication  of  the  benefit  the  country  derives 
from  the  substitution  of  a  European  and  enlightened  Government  for 
an  Oriental  despotism,  the  object  of  which  was  to  screw  the  last 
farthing  from  the  ryots.    For  many  years  the  Government  has  been 
anxiously  engaged  in  fostering  the  cultivation  of  the  inestimable 
febrifuge,  the  ehincona,  wherever  it  was  found  to  grow,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  the  total  number  of  trees  in  permanent  plantation 
had  increased  to  two  millions  and  three-quarters.    The  cultivation 
of  tea,  which  was  introduced-  by  British  enterprise  and  largelv 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  has  been  rapidly  increased  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  adding  largely  to  the  sources  of  industrial 
employment.    The  field  for  the  cultivation  of  it  is  stated  to  be 
indefinitely  large.     It  has  been  gradually  improving  in   quality, 
and  is  becoming  one  of  the -staple  articles  of  export  to  England, 
where    it    has    attained  a  higher    price    than    that  of   China,  to* 
which    it    is    a    formidable    rival.     Another    blessing,   an  inesti- 
mable   blessing,    for    which    India    is    indebted    to    the    Govem- 
ment,    is  the  rail,    on    which    more   than  a  hundred  millions  of 
capital,  chiefly  English,  have  been  expended  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  State.    The  benefit  which  it  has  conferred  on  England  will  enable 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  advantages  which  a  country  so  backward 
as  India  is  deriving  from  it.    The  statement  also  enumerates  among 
the  objects  of  progress  the  opening  of  coal  mines,  chiefly  in  Bengal^ 
where  it  is  raised  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  ton,  and  where  mines 
are  believed  to  be  all  but  inexhaustible.    During  the  three  years 
embraced  by  the  report,  a  successful  efibrt  has  been  made  to  opeui 
ironworks  in  the  district  in  which  iron,  coal,  and  limestone  exist  in 
abundance.    The  attention  both  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of 
the    Divisional    Governments    has    been    directed,  moreover,  with 
increasing  assiduity  to  conservancy  and  sanitary  arrangements.    It 
has  been  taken  up  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  State  as 
earnestly  as  in  England,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Sanitaiy 
Commissioners ;  and  the  general  health  of  the  people  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifi'erence  to  the  officers  of  Government 
The  energy  with  which  it  has  entered  upon  the  question  of  vaccination,, 
in  a  country  where  small-pox  is  so  periodical  a  visitation  that  of  the 
six  seasons  into  which  tibe  year  is  divided  by  the  natives,  one  ib 
designated  the  "  small-pox  "  season,  is  another  of  the  blessings  of  a 
civilized  and  Christian  Government.     The  prejudice  of  the  people 
against  these  operations  was  found  at  first  to  be  inveterate;  bat 
the  establishment  of  a  body  of  professional  vaccinators,  the  steady 
prosecution  of  these  efforts  by  the  Sanatory  Commissioners,  and  the 
agency  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the  muncipalities,  are  rapidly 
removing  these  prejudices ;  and  the  Commissioner  states  that  in  his 
recent  progress  through  the  Punjab  he  had  daily  illustration  of  the^ 
increased  estimation  in  which  vaccination  was  held  by  the  people, 
who  laughed  at  the  fears  they  formerly  entertained.    The  number 
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vaccinated  thioiighoBt  India  in  the  year  under  review  amounted  to 
more  than  three  millions.  The  numeroos  charitable  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  established  in  every  portion  of  the  country  at  tibe  cost  oC 
Government^  and  the  assistance  given  to  1,840,000  indoor  and  outdoor 
patients^  attests  its  benevolent  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  health  of 
its  subjects.  In  the  course  of  the  year  several  new  medic^  schools 
WjBre  opened  in  the  interior ;  and  the  number  of  students  in  Bengal 
alone,  training  for  the  medical  profession,  and  designed  to  supersede 
native  quackery,  and  to  carry  the  blessing  of  European  science  to 
native  homesteads,  was  1,183.  The  seclasion  of  women  precluded 
them  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  skilled  medical  aid,  and  measures 
were  therefore  adopted  during  the  year  for  the  education  of  female 
students  at  the  medical  collies. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  zeal  of  Government  has  been 
eminently  conspicuous,  both  as  regards  primary  schools  for  the 
lower  classes,  and  coU^es  for  higher  instruction.  With  a  view 
to  open  other  lines  of  employment  than  the  Government  service, 
efforts  are  new  in  progress  to  establish  technical  and  industrial 
schools  of  a  superior  character.  The  result  of  the  impulse  given  to 
education,  as  the  statement  remarks,  has  been  the  formation  all  over 
the  country  of  societies  having  for  their  object  the  discussion  of 
questions  connected  with  the  educational  and  the  social  improvement 
of  native  society.  There  are  at  present  sixty  such  in  Bengal,  with 
2,000  members.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  Frince  of 
Wales's  visit  to  India  has  been  that  the  wealthier  natives  of  aU 
classes  are  raising  fonds  to  commemorate  it  by  founding  educational 
institutions.  It  was  Lord  Dalhousie  who  had  the  courage,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  declare  that  the  education  of  females  was  an  object 
which  the  State  ought  to  encouraga  It  was  a  measure  so  directly 
repugnant  to  the  national  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  as  to 
be  considered  not  free  from  political  danger,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  alarmists  who  represented  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
mutiny.  But  since  that  time  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  promote 
it,  and  it  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  At  Madras,  we  are  told, 
all  the  female  schools  have  been  made  Gk)vernment  institutions,  and 
they  have  increased  to  269,  witii  11,900  pupils.  The  number  at  the 
other  Presidencies  is  not  given ;  but,  regarding  British  Burmah,  it  is 
remarked  that  female  education  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  prin- 
cipaJly  through  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries.  The  social  freedom 
which  the  women  enjoy  in  Burmah  gives  them  great  advantages  over 
the  secluded  females  in  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  circles  in 
India.  This  very  brief  epitome  of  the  statement  of  the  moral  and 
material  progress  of  India  cannot  fail  to  prove  gratifying  to  all  who 
take  an  int^est  in  its  welfare.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the 
Government  considers  it  a  sacred  duty  to  give  India  the  benefit 
of  all  those  improvements  in  our  institutions  which  are  constantly 
becoming  devel<qpedin  England.  It  is  truly  remarked  by  our  leading 
journal,  that  ''It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  nation 
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Vhich  has  such  a  stewardship  absolufely  given  over  to  it  oocQd  give 
as  as  clear  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  discharged  its 
office." 


The  Insane  Bigotry  of  the  Vatican. — ^Thronghont  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  Europe,  the  humiliation  to  which  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  \^as  subjected  by  the  proudest  of  the  Popes, — Gregory  the 
Seventh — in  the  year  ]  077,  has  been  considered  the  ddmax  of  eccle- 
siastical insolence.  It  was  the  object  of  his  life  to  establish  the 
Supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  over  secular  authority,  to  con- 
centrate all  power  in  State,  as  ivell  as  in  the  Church,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pope,  and  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  patronage,  of 
which  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  the  Princes  of  Europe.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  object  he  encountered  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
from  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  in  Europe.  His  subjects  had  been  for  some  time  dis- 
affected towards  him ;  the  Pope  fostered  their  rebellion,  and  at  length 
summoned  him  to  Bonie  to  vindicate  his  character,  and  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor  was  indignant  at  this 
arrogant  assumption  of  authority,  and  summoned  a  Diet  of  the 
Empire  at  Worms,  which,  after  hearing  various  charges  against 
Gregory,  deposed  him  from  the  See  of  Home ;  and  he  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  Emperor,  absolved  his  people 
from  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  declared  him  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  Popes  had  hitherto  fully  acknowledged  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Emperors,  who  had  moreover  not  scrupled  in  several 
cases  to  depose  them  for  illegal  election  or  abuse  of  authority ;  but  this 
'was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  Pope  had  assumed  the  power  of 
deposing  sovereign  princes.  The  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  who  were 
already  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  now  availed  themselves  of  the  Papal 
sanction,  and  convened  a  Diet  to  elect  another  Emperor.  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  eflTect  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  upon  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  subjects,  and  saw  no 
way  of  escape  from  his  troubles  but  by  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  Pope ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1077 — ^the  most  awfol 
within  the  recollection  of  that  generation— crossed  the  Alps  with  his 
wife  and  family,  and  proceeded  to  the  Castle  of  Canossa,  where  Hilde- 
brand  was  residing  in  luxuriance,  and  presented  himself  in  sackcloth, 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  his  h^  and  feet  bare.  *'  The  gates," 
we  are  told,  "  were  immediately  closed  on  him,  and  for  three  days  and 
nights  he  was  kept  vainly  imploring  admission  to  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  ponti£f.  His  limbs  were  rigid  with  cold,  and  his  beard 
clotted  with  ice,  and  he  howled  like  a  wild  beast."  Atlength  the 
Pope  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  to  whom 
the  Castle  belonged,  and,  seizing  his  crucifix,  exclaimed,  "  For  thee, 
Jesus,  I  make  this  sacrifice" — ^the  sacrifice  of  his  own  pride  and 
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tfnogance— ^nd  took  off  the  ban  of  excommunioation^  and  professed 
to  foigive  him,  bat  continued  to  support  another  aspirant  to  the 
throne. 

The  Vatican  has  now  determined  to  commemorate  the  eighth 
centenary  of  this  insolent  act  in  the  face  of  Eorope  by  an  ostentatious 
service.  Prince  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  as  the  anniversary; 
was  coming  round,  that  '*  Germany  was  not  going  again  to  Ganossa ; " 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  remark  may  have  suggested  this  pro-, 
oeeding,  and  led  the  Jesuits,  who  rule  the  Vatican,  to  remind  Europe 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  a  Pope  has  once  subjected  a  German 
Emperor  at  Cauossa.  They  aver  that  this  celebration  is  not  intended 
as  an  insult  to  Germany,  but  simply  as  an  honour  to  one  of  the 
matest  of  the  Popes.  But  if  it  was  not  intended  to  retaliate  on 
Germany  for  the  subordinate  position  in  which  the  successor  of 
Hildebrand  has  been  reduced  by  the  co-operation  of  Grermany,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  any  specific  object.  In  the  present  position  of 
the  Popedom,  it  is  an  act  of  infatuation  to  indulge  in  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  impotent  rage,  and  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the  German 
people.  Outside  of  Germany,  moreover,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  the 
Vatican  into  disrepute  for  this  act  of  wanton  malevolence  towards  the 
laity.  One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  See  of  Rome  has 
been  that  it  claims  the  power  of  deposing  princes,  and  its  hierarchy 
have  been  eager  to  relieve  it  from  the  injury  thus  inflicted  on  it  by  au 
accusation  which  justly  places  it  in  a  state  of  antagonism  with  the 
civil  power ;  has  strenuously  affirmed  that  the  Church  has  long  since 
abandoned  the  doctrine,  and  ought  not  to  be  reproached  with  having 
put  it  in  practice  in  days  gone  by ;  but  what  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  these  assertions,  when  the  Pope,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after 
having  assumed  the  pierogative  of  infallibility,  is  signifying  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  most  outrageous  act  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  in  the  annals  of  the  See  of  Some  by  a  solemn  act  of  com- 
memoration, and  is  giving  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  a  significant  hint 
that  he  only  wants  tiie  power  to  repeat  the  act  of  Ganossa. 


The  Power  of  Disconsecration  appears  to  be  common  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  reader  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  violent  commotion  which  was  created  in  the  city 
of  Montreal  by  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  allow  one 
of  his  own  flock  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  because  he 
refused  to  leave  a  scientific  club  which  had  admitted  into  its  library 
books  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Vatican  in  the  Index.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  decreed  the  body  the  right 
of  sepulture  in  the  cemetiCiy;  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  call 
out  the  military  to  prevent  a  second  repulse.  The  bishop,  finding 
himself  imable  to  prevent  the  interment,  disconsecrated  the  ground, 
and  it  was  believed  by  the  ignorant  Catholics  in  the  town  that  the 
body  was  thus  effectually  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  decree  of 
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the  English  tribunal  The  act  was  ridiculed  in  this  conntiy  as  an 
idle  and  superstitious  ceremony  without  the  slightest  consequence  or 
necessity.  We  are  now  taught^  however,  that  the  Established 
Church  still  continues  to  attach  a  sacred  importance  to  the 
ceremony,  though  it  has  not  been  practised  for  several  cen- 
turies. Under  the  Act  for  uniting  benefices,  the  church  of 
All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  is  to  be  pulled  down.  The  popula* 
tion  has  left  the  parish,  and  emigrated  to  the  suburbs,  and  it 
has  been  wisely  determined  that  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
shall  follow  them,  and  that  the  resources  derived  from  the  disposal  of 
the  present  church  and  ground  shall  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  edifice  elsewhere.  The  ancient  church,  which  was  erected  four 
centuries  ago,  and  which  was  memorable  as  the  place  where  Milton 
was  baptized  in  1608,  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire,  and  the 
present  structure,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  an 
expense  of  £3,343,  is  memorable  as  the  burial-place  of  John  Howe. 
As  it  is  to  be  immediately  pulled  down,  a  disconsecration  service  was 
held  on  the  19th  of  last  month.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  SherifiTs  attended 
it  in  state,  as  we  may  suppose  they  did  at  the  consecration  service 
four  centuries  ago,  '*  while  yet  the  Church  was  Home's ;  '*  and  after 
the  usual  services.  Bishop  Claughton  ascended  the  pulpit  for  the  last 
time,  and  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  ''Aiid  He  said  unto 
another.  Follow  me ;  but  he  said.  Lord,  allow  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and 
go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  Grod,"  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  the  cause  of  its  removal  The  church  was  thus 
relinquished  to  secular  uses.  May  we  venture  to  say  to  otir  Dis- 
senting friends  that,  before  the  church  and  ground  are  relinquished 
to  the  house  builders,  and  covered  with  brick  and  mortar,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  rescue  the  grave  of  John  Howe  from  desecratioii, 
and  to  convey  his  remains  to  Bunhill  Fields,  the  "  Campo  Santo  of 
Dissenters,"  as  Southey  aptly  designates  it,  and  placed  in  association 
with  the  remains  of  Goodwin,  and  Owen,  and  Bunyan,  and  Greoige 
Fox,  and  Watts. 
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Thb  Yiti6ir  07  G0D9  and  othar 
Sermons.  Preached  on  Special 
Occasions.  By  Henry  Allon, 
p.1).i  Minister  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington.  London:  Hodder  d; 
Stoughton,  27|  Paternoster-row. 
1876. 


SxBMONS  adapted  to  spedal  oooasiona 
do  not  fdmish  a  specimen  of  a 
preacher's  ordinary  ministrations,  and 
ought  to  be  judged  by  a  standard  of 
their  own.  The  main  work  of  the 
Christian  minister  must  always  con- 
sist In  a  proclamation  and  enforcement 
of  the  simpler  and  fundamental  truths 
of  the  GhMpel^the  love  of  Gk>d  towards 
our  sinful  world;  the  sacrifice  iu 
which  that  loye  was  ezpresssd,  atid 
whereby  it  was  made  efficacious  for 
our  salvation ;  the  repentance  and 
&ith  it  ought  to  produce  in  our  hearts 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
xeceiTe  the  benefit  of  the  Sayiour's 
death ;  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
meditation,  and  prayer  as  aids  to  god- 
liness of  character — ^these,  and  similar 
themes,  must  be  dwelt  u|K>n  with 
frequency  and  earnestness  in  every 
&itnful  ministry.  But  there  are, 
nevertheless,  occasions  on  which  the 
Christian  preacher  is  re(]^uired  to  leave 
the  beaten  track  and  discuss  subjects 
of  a  more  difficult  and  abstruse  nature 
than  would  be  suitable  in  his  ordinary 
services,  such  matters,  e.g.,  as  tlie 
divine  origin  of  Chnstianity;  its 
correspondence  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  of  our  nature  ;  its 
ethical  principles ;  its  dynamics ;  its 
external  iorms  and  oiganisation.  And 
Dr.  AUon  has  wisely  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunities  created  by  these 
special  occcasions  to  discuss  themes 
which,  as  a  rule,  transcend  the  limits 
of  popular  discourses.  He  has  given 
us  a  selection  of  thirteen  sermons, 
every  one  of  which  displays  strong 
intellectual  power,  and  is  as  remark- 
able £»r  its  firm  grasp  of  philosophical 


pxinciples  as  fur  its  high  tone  of 
spirituality  and  its  enthusiastic  loyalty 
to  Christ.  It  is  a  book  which,  wldle 
Isithfully  maintaining  the  great 
Evangahcal  doctrines,  is  peculiarly  a 
product  of  the  present  century,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  men  of  our  own  age. 
Dr.  AUoniB  intimately  conversant  with 
the  various  currents  of  modem  thought 
and  aspiration.  He  understands '  *  the 
spirit  of  the  age,"  and  distinj;uishes 
what  is  true  and  worUiy  in  it  from 
what  is  £ftlse  and  i^oble.  His 
psychological  analysb  is  frequently 
very  fiae.  Hepierces  to  the  core  of  o'u: 
nature,  exhibits  its  deep  and  irrepres- 
sible needs,  especially  in  relation  to 
God,  and  shows  how  the  Qospel  alone 
can  meet  them.  This  is  the  burden  of 
the  first  sermon,  from  which  the  volume 
takes  its  title,  and  it  is  a  thought 
which  he  often  enforces.  Some  of  the 
sermons  deal  with  the  higher  pro- 
blems of  Christian  experience,  e.^., 
those  on  the  Power  of  Intercession  and 
the  Sorrow  of  Development.  That  on 
"  Unrealiaed  Visions  deals  in  a  very 
able  manner  with  those  manifold 
aspects  of  life  and  hope  in  respect  to 
which  the  wisest  and  holiest  men  are 
in  a  sense  disappointed,  only,  however, 
for  other  and  stdl  higher  ends.  The 
sermon  on  '*  Heided  Men  "  is  a  mag- 
nificent apologetie  argument,  showing 
that  the  practical  results  of  Chris- 
tianity are  its  most  efiective  and  con- 
clusive vindication ;  while  again  the 
sermon  "  For  My  Sake  "  is  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  Christian  moral  mo- 
tive power,  the  dynamic,  so  to  speak, 
which  Christ  employs  in  the  regenera- 
tion and  subsequent  spiritual  education 
of  men.  The  principle  stated  some 
years  ago  with  such  striking  freahness 
but  in  a  very  imperfect  and  even  mis- 
leading form  by  the  author  of  Eooe 
Homo,  is  here  presented  in  a  truer 
light  and  in  a  manner  which  har- 
monises with  the  teachiogs  of  the  New 
Testament  and  with  the  Evangelical 
conception  of  the  i>er8on  of  Christ 
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The  r<Ui(maU  of  this  motiye  power 
cannot  in  fact  be  understood  apart 
from  Our  Lord's  Deitv  and  Sacrifice 
for  Sin,  as,  indeed.  Dr.  Allon  o^a" 
dusiyely  proves,  'llie  discourses*  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  a  fair 
«ample  of  the  whole,  and  in  view  'of 
their  special  character  we  prize  them 
Tery  highly.  They  are  the  product  of 
a  clear  and  vigorous  mind,  endowed 
with  fine  powers  of  intuition  as  well 
as  of  logical  argumentation.  They 
display  directness  and  earnestness  of 
thought,  a  broad  and  generous  catho- 
licity of  spirit,  and  their  style,  always 
dear,  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  here  and  there  rises  to  a  robust 
and  manly  eloquence.  The  tone  of 
the  Volume  is  admirable.  The  au thorns 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  is  high  and 
healthy,  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  his  discourses  with  a  deepened 
conviction  of  the  supreme  glory  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  desire  to  live  in  more 
thorough  harmony  with  its  spirit.  If 
we  venture  any  criticism,  it  is  that  we 
would  avoid  such  expressions  as  *'  the 
«piritoal  soul,"  **  the  intellectual 
mind , "  '  *  the  physical  body , "  and  one  or 
two  others  of  a  similar  claes.  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Dr.  Allou  might  defend  his  use  of 
them — his  Biblical  psychology  luay 
appear  to  him  to  necessitato  ttiem. 
But  they  are  to  our  ears  un-English, 
and  to  most  people  we  imagine  they 
will  sound  not  only  tautological  but 
pedantic.  Unusual  expressions  of 
«very  kind  should  be  avoided  where* 
ever  possible. 


The  Ministry  op  the  Word. 
By  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  New 
York.  London  :  T.  Nelflon  & 
Sons. 

Althouor  Dr.  Taylor  modestly  dts- 
claims  the  title  of  Homiletics  for  this 
Tolume,  it  consists  of  the  ''Lyman 
Beecher  Lectures  "  at  Yale  College  fbr 
1876.  and  is  a  roost  valuable  treatise 
<m  the  preacher's  work.  Our  older 
readers  will  remember  that  about 
twenty  years  since  the  waning  power 
of  the  pulpit  was  a  favourite  theme 
with  the  newspaper  press,  especially 


in  the  dull  season  of  the  year.  All 
such  vaticinations  have  been  shown  to 
beerroneouB,  not  only  by  the  unpre- 
cedented power  of  preaching  in  the 
present  day,  but  by  the  numerous  and 
able  homiletical  works  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 
In  his  first  lecture  on  the  Nature  and 
Design  of  the  Christian  Mini&tiy,  Dr. 
Taylor  says,  ''For  two  and  twenty 
years  I  have  been  striving  to  readi 
my  ideal  of  the  Christian  preacher, 
&nd  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  to-day 
as  far  from  it  as  ever.  Always,  as  I 
have  appeared  to  advance  towards  it, 
it  has  fled  before  me,  and  still  it  hovon 
above  and  beyond  me,  beekoning  ma 
on  to  some  attainment  yet  unrealized. 
Kever  did  it  seem  to  me  so  difficult  to 
preach  as  it  does  to-day.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  work  ^ws  upon  me  tlis 
longer  I  engage  in  it,  and  witii  every 
new  attempt  I  make,  there  comes  tlM 
painful  consdousness  that  I  have  not 
yet  attained.  Twenty  years  a^o  I 
thought  I  could  preach  a  little,  and 
flattered  myself  that  I  knew  sometiiinc 
about  Homiletics.  Now  I  feel  that  I 
am  but  a  beginner,  and  the  thought  of 
addressing  you  upon  such  a  subject 
fills  me  witn  dismay.'^ 

So  said  Cecil,  "  I  never  mads  a 
sermon  with  which  I  felt  satisfied ;  I 
never  preached  a  sermon  with  whidi  I 
felt  satisfied,"  and  so  say  all  who  hare 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  work,  and  whose  hearts  an 
tuned  to  the  key-note  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
prelections  that  '' self-renunciation  ii 
the  root  of  excellence  "  in  the  Chiii- 
tian  ministry.  Under  the  head  of 
preparation  of  the  ]}reacher  having 
indicated  the  essential  necessity  tf 
experimental  religion  and  fervent 
prayer,^  the  lecturer  gives  special 
emphasis  to  "familiar  aoquaintanse 
with  the  Scriptures,"  and  **  good 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart"  We 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  ministers,  as  of  rare  excellence, 
Dr.  Taylor's  remarks  on  the  latter 
subject,  and  could  wish  that  to  a 
much  greater  length  he  had  dwelt 
upon  thia  important  element  of  suece« 
in  pulpit  ministrationfl.  Upon  the 
prerequisite  of  much  reading,  the 
constant  use  of  the  pea  in  originil 
eomppaition   and  teilitgr   ia   P^b^ 
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•peakiog,  b»  dtsoonrset  in  eflBsotiTa 
terms,  and  then  attoohes  great  impoit* 
anoe  to  the  poeaeeeion  of  common  mnm 
which  John  Foster  aptly  designated 
'*  the  Taxesfe  sense  of  all/ 

''Alas,  how  many preaohera  other* 
wise  adequately  equipped  hare  failed 
for  lack  of  that !  And  yet  it  is  diffioolt 
to  give  a  definition  of  it  Wo  may 
describe  it  as  an  intnitiTe  perception 
of  the  fitness  of  thin^,  so  that  he  who 
is  endowed  with  it  mil  always  do  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  circnm* 
stances.  It  Ib  different  fjrom  cantiony 
or  what  is  generally  known  as  pru- 
dence, inasmuch  as  that  is  the  result 
of  calculation,  while  common  sense  is 
rather  an  immediate  perception.  It 
keeps  a  man  from  makiag,  as  people 
say,  a  fool  of  himself,  either  by  stupid 
speech  in  the  pulpit,  or  by  ridiculous 
conduct  out  of  it.  The  breach  of  it 
may  not  be  predsely  an  immorality, 
but  it  is  an  indecorum,  the  commission 
of  which  stamps  him  at  once  as  an  ass. 
He  who  lacks  this  quality  has  no  right 
to  be  a  minister,  for  he  turns  the  most 
sacred  things  into  a  laughing-stock, 
and  makes  a  burlesque  of  the  office 
itself.'' 

With  this  item  of  common  sense, 
Dr.  Taylor's  lectures  abound,  and  in 
eormeraUd  common  sense,  moreoyer, 
which  is  the  richest  endowment  the 
human  mind  can  possess.  We  hope 
to  giye  one  of  these  lectures  iri  extemo 
ia  a  future  number  of  the  Magazine, 
and  must  therefore  refrain  from  further 
comment.  Both  in  England  and 
America  they  will  be  uniyersally 
approved,  and  will  become  prodoctiye 
of  the  best  results,  and  not  the  smallest 
benefit  that  would  accrue  from  them 
would  be  the  imitation  of  the  charm* 
ing  unobtmsiyeneee  of  their  auth<»r  by 
his  ministering  brethren  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantio. 


Eabiixst  Wobds  fo»  HoNist 
ScEPXios*  By  Mrs.  A.  V*  Beed. 
Tx)ndoii :  Kellaway  &  Co.»  10, 
Warwick  Lane. 

Tfiis  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  who  are  troubled 
by  doubts  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  dmile  origiit  dT 


OhHstaaaity.  The  lugmmtfnts  brought 
iorward  are  clearly  and  oonoiMly 
stated,  without  tedious  elaboration  or 
useless  verbiage.  The  author's  eoon* 
omy  of  style  has  enabled  her  to  oon- 
dense  into  a  limited  space  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  and  to  touch  with- 
good  effeot,  though  of  oorrse  not  ex-* 
haust,  the  salient  points  of  the  con* 
troversy  on  the  evideBces.  We  have^ 
given  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Beed's 
writing  in  another  number  of  the- 
Magamne. 


LlOUTS  OF  THE  WoBI.D  ;  OB,  iLLtTS-* 
TBATIOirs  OF  ChARACTEB  DBA. WIT 

FBOXTHB  Records  of  Chbistiajt 
Life.  By  Rev.  John  Stoughton, 
D.D.  A  New  Edition.  London : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  work,  so  well  known  to  thejlast 
generation,  will,  we  trust,  be  equally 
appreciated  by  their  successors.  The 
illustrations  of  Christian  character 
presented  in  the  life  and  labours  of 
Tyndale,  Hooker,  Leighton,  Hale, 
Boyle,  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Matthew 
Henty,  Whitfield,  Fletcher  of  Madely, 
John  Newton,  and  Henry  Martyn  are 
presented  in  Dr.  Stoughton's  most 
felicitous  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  con- 
duce to  the  inteUeotual  gratification 
and  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
reader. 


A  Mbmoib  of  Madame  Fbllbb, 
with  an  Account'  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Grand  Lyne 
Mission.  Cooipiled  by  J.  M. 
Cramp,  D.D..  London :  Elliot 
Stocki  $2,  Paternoster  Row. 

Wb  have  at  various  times  had  much 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  the. notice 
of  our  readm  the  good  work  carried 
on  by  Madame  Feller  and  her  coadju- 
tors in  .the  formation  and  conduct  of 
the  Grvide  Ligne  Mission,  ftnd  we  are 
thankful  to  our  venerable  friend,  Pr. 
Cramp  for  this  memoir  of  a  most  dci 
voted  Christian  labourer.  Madame 
Feller's  strong  faith  and  great  zeal  in 
the  Saviour's  service,  her  singleness  of 
motion,  unostentatiousness  of  pro- 
cedure, and  holiness  of  character,  ooor- 
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bined  to  make  ker  by  thecneaof  God 
ta.  eminent  Oktistian.  Ske  kad  other 
qualities  wkiok  would  kave  fitted  ker 
to  ekine  in  worldly  society,  bat  pre- 
ferred to  leaye  ker  coont^  and  ner 
kindred  tkat  ske  migkt  seek  tke 
spiritoal  welfiue  of  tke  Oanadian 
Boman  CaUiolios.  Tkere  are  now  in 
eonneetion  witk  tke  mission  five  or* 
dained  ministers,  tkree  erangeUste, 
tkree  teaokers,  eigkt  oxganiaed 
ebnrckes,  and  four  kundred  oknrck 
members.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by 
a  committee  of  nine,  and  it  is  sustained 
by  contributions  from  tke  Amerioan 
Baptist  ckurekes.  Tkeworkis  wortky 
of  larger  support  tkan  it  kas  ever  yet 
reoeived,  and  we  kope  tkat  tke  perusal 
of  tkis  pleasing  memoir  will  moye  tke 
kearts  of  many  to  kelp  it  l^  tkeir 
gifts  and  prayer. 

A   POOXBT   CoHCOltniLHCn  TO    THS 

Holt  Sobiptubes.  London  : 
Redder  k  Stougkton,  77,  Pater- 
noster Bow. 

Fob  ordinary  use  tkis  will  be  found  a 
sufficiently  copious  Concordance.  It, 
moreoTer,  possesses  tke  merit  of  being 
okeap,  portable,  and  distinctly  legible. 


able  now  tkat  tke  Ottoaton  Bmniie 
bids  fisir  to  oocupy  so  muok  of  paolie 
attention.  llie  information  tkis 
volume  fdmiskes  of  tke  European 
territories  of  Tnrk^,  tke  scene  of 
reoent  atrocities,  tke  account  of  tke 
financial  embarrassment  of  tke  empire^ 
and  tke  details  of  its  oensus  and  oom- 
mordal  productions,  will  supply^  a 
defideno^  wkick  kas  been  ratker  pain- 
fully obvious  in  many  reoent  plamm 
addresses. 


RsHABKiLBLB     PbOTIDBITCBS      AVD 

Pboofs  of  a  Ditinb  Rstbul- 
Tioir.  By  J.  Bickardson  Pkillips. 
London :  Partridge  ft  Co.,  9, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Mb.  Phuxxps  kas  oollected  a  vast 
amount  of  soientifio  facts  and  suxpns- 
inff  incidents  iUustratiye  of  tke  divine 
in&rvention  in  kuman  af&drs.  Hii 
object  is  tke  benefit  of  tke  weak  in 
faitk,  tke  doubter,  and  tke  infideL 
We  skall  be  ^lad  to  learn  tkat  as  large 
a  circulation  is  obtained  by  tkis  volume 
as  by  its  predeoesor  from  tke  same 
autkor,  "  Remarkable  Answen  to 
Prater,"  wkick  is  in  its  tkirteentii 
edioon. 


Natxtbal  Histobt  Pictubbs.    Ilr 

LUMINATBD  LbAVLBTS  FOB  LbZ- 
TBBS.      BiBTHDAT    AlTD   Ck>MPI.I* 

HBiTTABT  Cabds.    LoudoB  Reli- 
gious  Tract  Society. 

Tbxsb  most  elogant  illuminations  and 
ckromo-litkograpks  are  unrivalled  in 
beauty,  and  adunirable  vekides  for 
conveying  tke  Scriptures  and  Gkristian 
poetry  amongst  all  dassee  of  society. 
'*  A  tert  may  catok  kim  wko  asermon 
flies.'' 

The  Tubxish  Ekfibb.  By  tke 
Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A.,  F.RG.S. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  Lon- 
don: Tke  ReligiouB  Tract  80- 
cie^. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  AGlner's  work 
in  an  enlarged  fonn^  giving  tke  pro* 
crees  of  events  in  Turkisk  kistory 
down  to  tke  dose  of  tke  summer  of 
1876,  is  most  convenient  and  season- 


David  Saukdbbs,  the  Shbphbbd 
OF  Salisbubt  Plaik  ;  and  Otker 
True  Stories  of  Cottoge  Piety. 
London:  Tke  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

This  brief  memoir  of  tke  kero  of  Ifirs. 
Hannak  More's  odebrated  tmet  will 
be  wdoome  to  all  Okristian  readera 
In  com^y  witk  kindred  stories,  it 
makes,  in  tke  vdume  before  us,  sa 
invaluable  book  for  cottage  rea^ag, 
especially  as  tke  type  is  very  large 
and  ddigktftdly  legible  for  the  agei 
reader. 

Thb  Vbbxtt  abd  Value  of  xn 

MlBACUBS       OF       ChBIST.         Bj 

Tkomas  Ciooper.     London:  Hod- 
der  ft  Stougkton. 

Mb.  Ooopbb'8  last  work  haa  naohed 
us  too  late  tkis  montk  for  more  than 
tkis  brief  notice.  We  kope  to  give  it 
a  xeriew  in  our  next  issue. 
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OUB  OOUNTBY  MINISTEBS. 
To  ihi  Editor  0/  the  Baptist  ILkQAzan. 

DsAS  Snty— Mr.  Bpurgeon  in  »  ipeech  delivered  at  the  ftatomnal  session  of 
tiie  Baptist  Union  held  in  Binningham  reoently,  said:— "We  talk  of  aged 
iieroes,  bnt  the  day  wiU  oome  when  we  shall  talk  about  the  heroic  deeds  of 
"village  preadhers,  who  dare  to  confront  all  sorts  of  superstitions  and  tyranny, 
and  yet  maintain  the  Gk>speL"  Those  words  are  not  a  whit  too  strong,  indeed 
fsw  persons  merit  Christian  sympathy  more  thao  country  ministers,  for  they 
liaye  to  straggle  with  a  small  cause  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  squire  and 
imrson,  with  little  success  to  encourage  them ;  they  hare  to  prepare  two  and 
three  sermons  weekly,  with  scant  help  in  the  shape  of  literature;  they  haye  to 
maintain  an  appearance  with  Tsry  limited  means,  and  often  with  the  burden  of 
« large  family.  From  year  to  3rear  they  liye  and  labour  without  the  sympathy 
and  help  which  they  ought  to  receiye  from  others  more  favoured  than  themselves 
A  fire  cannot  be  made  without  materials,  neither  can  a  sermon  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  but  many  a  country  preacher  is  actually  reduced  to  the  position  of 
having  to  minister  to  the  varied  spiritual  wants  of  his  hearers  with  a  supply  of 
iKMks  altogether  inadequate  for  his  need*  We  know  of  a  case  where  the  Bible 
«nd  Oruden*s  Concordance  formed  for  two  years  the  minister's  whole  library. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  value  ef  their  self-denying  work,  and-  an  anxious  desire 
to  see  their  hands  strengthened  by  the  practical  help  of  individual  Christians 
has  led  us  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which,  from  experience,  we  have 
proved  to  be  practicable. 

Now  most  material  help  would  be  rendered  to  ministers  so  situated  were 
friends  to  supply  them  regularly  with  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  no 
longer  needed.  The  slight  expense  inyolved  in  postage  would  be  more  than 
.tepaid  by  the  consciousness  of  having  done  real  service  in  Gkid's  cause. 

Pastors  of  town  churches  would  only  be  too  glad  to  give  the  names  of  those 
ta  whom  such  help  would  be  acceptable,  and  when  visiting  by  the  sea-side  or  in 
•country  places,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  one 
ct  two  of  the  ministen  who  may  be  stationed  there.  It  is  surprising  what  real 
pleasure  it  affords  them,  when  Christian  people  from  towns  not  only  encourage 
ihem  by  their  presence  at  worship,  but  also  enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with 
tiiem* 

Let  ua  then  show  a  hearty  sympathy  with  them  ia  their  glorious  but  difficult 
work,  by  rendering  them  practical  and  timely  servioe,  as  well  as  by  praying  to 
'them* 
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Here  is  an  opportnnity  for  both  yotrng  and  old  to  help  fhe  eoldien  of  the 
Cross.  Do  it  now.  Do  it  whilst  the  battle  is  raging,  and  whilst  the  conflict  is 
keen,  lest  any  should  faint  and  fall  for  want  of  timely  help.  When  their  fight 
is  fonght,  when  their  course  is  finished,  they  will  be  promoted  beyond  the  readi 
and  beyond  the  need  of  human  sympathy^  During  a  visit  of  the  writer  to  the 
West  of  England  this  summer,  a  country  minister  was  one  day  deploring  the 
difficulty  that  men  in  his  position  found  in  obtaining  boohs  and  periodiosls,  on 
account  of  the  inaocessibility  of  town  libraries,  and  the  expense  of  buying 
books,  he  also  remarked  how  much  he  wished  he  could  afford  to  buy  B.  W. 
Dale's  work  on  "^The  Atonement.'*  The  writer  the  day  after  returning  home 
forwarded  the  book  as  a  present,  and  the  next  day  received  a  letter  with  expres- 
i^ions  of  overflowing  pleasure  and  gratittide.  Five  days  after,  tiiat  same 
minister  was  taken  ill,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was  dead  and  buried. 

.  AuoB  AvoirsTA  Qobs. 


Ittfos  of  l^e  C^m^ts. 


NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Pinohley,  East  End,  September  24tk. 
Newark,  September  26th. 

mVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Edgley,  Bev.  G.  T.  (Swindon),  Bow, 

Yemm,  Bev.  E.  (Begent's  Park  College),  Gildersome,  near  Leeds. 

BECOGNinON  SEBVICES. 

Annley,  near  Leeds,  Bev.  A.  P.  Payers  (Begent's  Park  College),  September  25t 
Gheeham,  Bev.  B.  J.  Bogers  (Begent's  Park  OoUege),  September  19th. 
Pembroke  Doek,  Bev.  B.  0.  BoberU  (North  Wales  College),  Septenber  Sith* 
Biddings,  Bev<  C.  P.  Jamieson  (Bawdon  College),  October  13th. 

BESIGNAHON. 
Thomas,  Bev.  W.  M.,  WiHenhaH;  Staflbzdshiie. 
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issrons  k  ^rittang. 


THEEE  are  three  Baptist  missionary  stations  in  Brittany.  For 
years  past  the  missionaries  have  been  working  not  only  at  the 
places  where  they  reside,  but  in  all  directions  around  those 
places,  and  their  labours  have  not  been  without  visible  and  substantial 
results.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
work  on  the  population  of  the  province  has  been  far  greater  than 
•might  readily  be  inferred  from  any  statistics  which  can  be  furnished 
as  to  church  membership,  or  attendance  at  services. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  present  account  of  the  three  stations, 
<K)ming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  able  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  each 
during  the  past  summer,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Baptist  Magazine. 

The  names  of  the  places  where  the  stations  are  respectively  situate 
are  Morlaix,  St.  Brieuc,  and  Trdmel.  Of  these,  the  two  first  are  large 
towns  and  have  ports  of  some  dimensions. 

•  Morlaix  is  the  senior  mission.  It  was  established  many  years  ago 
under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  father  of  the  present  mission- 
4ucy,  who  received  much  support  from  the  Welsh  Baptists.  They, 
however,  as  time  went  on,  showed  a  decreasing  interest  in  the  mission, 
which,  in  the  end,  as  it  were,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  with  the  help  of  which  it  has,  by  God's  blessing, 
continued  to  hold  its  ground.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  indicate 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  missionary  enterprise  is  sure  to 
encounter  in  Brittany.  It  is  said  that  the  first  promoters  of  the 
Morlaix  Mission  were  disappointed  at  obtaining  no  greater  and  more 
apparent  results  than  those  which  were  vouchsafed  to  their  represen- 
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tative ;  but  they  could  hardly  expect,  situated  as  they  were,  to  fbnn 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met. 

To  begin  with,  Brittany,  tbou^iih  bordering  on  the  English  Channel 
and  near  to  the  English  coast,  is,  as  regards  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  centres  of  France,  remote  and  inaccessible.  So  much  so, 
that  a  Frenchman  will  say  when  Brittany  is  mentioned,  "Oh! 
Brittany;  that  is  not  France."  If  this  be  true  now,  how  much 
more  so  must  it  have  been  in  years  gone  by?  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Bretons  are  not  by  race 
allied  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  France),  but  are  of  Celtic  origin, 
coming  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  aboriginal 
Irish.  Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  position  in  which  the  elder 
Mr.  Jenkins  found  himself  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  might  be 
formed,  if  we  could  imagine  how  a  French  missionary  would  be  tried 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  evangelical  Christianity  amongst  a  bigoted 
population  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland.  Everything  must  have 
been  against  Mr.  Jenkins  at  starting.  He  found  a  strongly 
established  form  of  religion,  to  the  symbols  of  which,  attractive  enough 
to  a  simple-minded  people,  the  natives  were  much  attached, — ^and  the 
Bretons  are  celebrated  for  their  piety;  a  language  unlike  almost 
anything  but  Welsh — for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Morlaix  is  in 
lower  Brittany,  where  little  French  is  spoken,  though  more  than 
formerly;  and  the  natural  dislike  to  changes  in  their  modes  of 
thought,  which  a  people  even  now  distinguished  by  old-fashioned 
notions  and  practices,  would  be  sure  to  feel 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  that  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  Bretons  and  Freneh 
alike  a  foreigner,  should  not  have  lived  to  see  more  than  a  small  knot 
of  the  faithful  gathered  round  him  in  avowed  fellowship,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  others  to  enter  into  his  labours  ?  But  the  effect  of 
what  he  did  cannot  be  measured  by  any  consideration  of  the  numbers, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  bishop.  The 
fact  that  there  should  have  been  for  a  long  period,  in  a  centre  of 
population  like  Morlaix,  a  Christian  church,  where  the  truth  was 
maintained  in  its  purity,  is  in  itself  of  incalculable  importance.  Such 
a  church  will  always  be  looked  to  from  every  direction  as  a  rallying 
point,  and  its  minister  going  from  viUage  to  village  for  many  miles 
round,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  did,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Grospel,  is 
a  sower  beside  all  waters,  the  value  of  whose  precious  sheaves  ynH 
and  can  only  be  estimated  at  the  last  great  harvest.  Space  only 
allows  of  one  illustration  on  this  point.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  A. 
Jenkins,  the  present  pastor,  was  preaching  at  a  remote  village  where 
he  had  siicceeded  in  obtaining  an  audience.  After  the  service  was 
over,  one  of  the  congregation  commenced  to  harangue  his  neighbours, 
saying,  ''You  have  nesurd  the  son,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  also 
heard  the  father."  He  then  explained  that  years  before,  and  when 
he  was  sacristan  of  the  place,  the  elder  Jenkms  had  preached  there. 
The  sacristan  was,  of  course,  not  able  to  attend  the  service  openly,  bat 
he  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  and  in  company  with  the  parish  priest^ 
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hidden  himself  behind  a  wall,  firom  under  cover  of  which  he  and  the 
priest  had  heard  what  the  Protestant  preacher  had  to  say.  When  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  completed  his  discourse,  the  priest  remarked  that  after  all 
''  that  b^gar  "  was  in  the  right  We  may  imagine  how  gratifying  it 
must  have  been  to  Mr.  A.  Jenkins  to  hear  such  a  testimony  fi^m 
such  a  quarter  as  to  the  effect  of  his  father's  single  effort  in  the 
village  in  question,  and  what  possibilities  lie  within  the  range  of  the 
unknown  result43  of  that  one  sermon. 

Mr.  A.  Jenkins  is  following  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  father, 
Besides  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  church  at  Morlaiz — a  duty 
which  is  no  sinecure,  as  that  church  is  the  focus  into  which  are 
gathered  evangelical  Christians  of  whatever  denomination  or  country 
who  may  find  their  way  to  M(»rlaix — ^he  preaches  to  large  gatherings 
of  people  of  the  lower  orders  in  a  room  in  a  suburb  of  the  town  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  makes  excursions  to  more  or  less  distant 
villages  for  the  purpose  of  preaching.  All  thia  is  independent  of  the 
efforts  of  the  colporteurs  under  his  directions. 

At  St.  Brieuc  the  missionary  is  Mons.  Y.  Bouhon,  who  is  carrying 
on  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  that  at  Morlaix. 
Originally  he  was  at  Ouingamp,  where  he  laboured  under  great  dis* 
couragement,  having  even  been  pelted  with  stones  in  the  streets.  He 
displayed  much  energy,  and  met  with  some  success  there,  but  was 
eventually  driven  from  the  town  by  the  intrigues  of  the  priepts. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  unable  to  buy  a 
building  suitable  for  a  place  of  worship,  in  order  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  those  who  had  let  their  premises  to  him,  and  by  this  means 
he  was  at  last  precluded  from  hiring  any  place  wherein  he  could  hold 
services. 

The  above  fact  throws  some  light  upon  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
encountered  by  the  missionaries,  namely,  the  systematic  course  of 
intimidation  and  persecution  to  which  all  who  in  any  way 
coimtenance  them  are  liable  to  be  subjected  through  the  agency  of 
the  priests.  In  a  country  where  a  man  who  favours  "the  Protestants  " 
is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  to  be  treated  with  coldness 
by  all  his  friends,  it  is  not  surprising  if  avowed  converts  are  somewhat 
scarce.  The  extent  to  which  the  priests  carry  their  plans  of  annoy* 
ance,  and  the  pettiness  to  which  they  will  stoop  may  be  inferred  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  at  the  Tr^mel  station,  which  is  miles  from  any 
town,  they  even  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  ordinary  carrier,  and 
induced  him  to  refuse  to  bring  provisions  from  Morlaix  for  the  fidends 
at  Tr^mel. 

One  of  the  cheering  signs  about  the  church  at  St.  Brieuc  is  that  its 
members  have  offered  freely  in  money  for  its  support,  and  have  even 
taken  some  steps  towards  raising  a  fund  for  the  piirchase  of  a  site  for 
and  the  buildii^  of  a  chapeL  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long,  fonds  may  be  forthcoming  for  these  puposes,  as  Mons.  Bouhon 
naturally  feels  anxious  lest  the  continued  hiring  of  buildings,  to 
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which  he  is  as  yet  tied,  should  result  in  the  same  way  as  at  Gtiin- 
gamp. 

Though  it  is  still  uphill  work  at  St.  Brieuc,  there  is  much  to  be 
hoped  for  there.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  wlio  are  Protestants  of 
English  and  American  parentage,  had  been  driven  to  Soman 
Catholic  places  of  worship  for  want  of  better,  prior  to  Mons.  Bouhon's 
advent.  Mons.  Bouhon  speaks  English  like  a  native,  and  he  holds  a 
special  service  for  English  persons,  which  has  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  scattered  Protestants.  English  families  passing 
through  the  town  in  the  summer  must  find  this  church  a  great 
comfort  When  the  writer  enquired  at  the  hotel  at  which  he  put  up 
for  Mons.  Bouhon's  address,  he  found  the  ''  prStre  Protestant "  spoken 
of  in  respectful  tones,  and  the  servant  at  once  mentioned  that  a 
family  who  had  recently  been  staying  in  the  house  had  attended  his 
ministry. 

Tr^mel  is  situated  very  differently  to  the  other  two  stations.  The 
mission  is  some  two  miles  away  from  the  place  of  which  it  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  a  small  village  in  the  depths  of  what  is  known  as 
the  **  Bretagne  bretonnant,"  or,  in  other  wotcIs,  the  most  Breton-like 
part  of  Brittany.  The  country  round  is  of  the  loveUest.  Charming 
valleys,  rich  in  cornfields  and  pasture,  alternate  with  hills  whose 
sidesVe  beautifuUy  wooded,  and'^from  the  crests  of  which  axe  Tiews 
for  miles  of  a  landscape,  the  sight  of  which  recalls  the  world-worn 
idea  of  an  earthly  paradise.  Amidst  so  much  that  seemed  to  stir 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  better  nature,  it  gave  one  a  rude 
shock  to  be  reminded  that  here  had  been  going  on  for  many  a  long 
day  one  of  the  hardest  battles  for  truth  and  godliness.  But  it  has 
been  and  still  is  so. 

The  missionary  in  tliis  case  is  Mons.  G.  Lecoat,  a  native  of  the  part 
in  which  he  resides.  And  well  it  is  that  here,  where  all  the 
difGiculties  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made  aie 
intensified,  one  bom  and  bred  in  the  locality  should  have  been  raised 
up  to  do  the  work.  Within  a  short  distance  of  Tr^mel  are  the  accredited 
scenes  of  the  events,  real  or  imaginary,  which  have  nmde  King  Arthur 
and  the  knights  of  the  round  table  famous  to  all  succeeding  genexa- 
tions.  The  island  of  Avalon  and  forest  of  Broceliand  exist;  and  the 
associations  which  hang  around  their  memories — associations  which 
have  stirred  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  since  the  days  of  their  baby- 
hood— ^have  taken  root  among  the  Bretons.  In  these  parts  they  are 
perhaps  more  superstitious  than  anywhere  else.  They  believe  that 
King  Arthur  and  the  magician  Merlin  are  again  in  the  flesh  and 
haunt  the  places  where  their  former  lives  were  passed.  No  peasant 
will  go  out  of  his  house  after  midnight,  lest  he  should  me&  with 
something  uncanny.  The  people  are  so  ignorant  that  when  there  is  a 
deaA  in  a  house  every  drop  of  milk  in  it  is  thrown  away,  no  one 
daring  to  drink  a  liquid  in  which  the  departing  spirit  is  held  to  have 
washed  itsdL  The  loss  whioh  this  one  piece  of  stupidity  eansea  (m 
the  dairy  farms  may  be  imagined.     Charms,  charmers  who  deal  with 
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every  sort  of  infirmity  ia  animals,  and  wells  where  divination  is 
practised,  abound 

Mons.  Lecoat  is  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  poets  of  the  people,  and  he  comes  of 
a  family  whose  members  can  enter  into  the  feelings  and  share  the 
sympathies  of  their  fellow  Bretons.  He  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a 
very  happy  arrangement  in  the  establishment  of  the  mission  premises. 
In  the  midst  of  a  small  group  of  farmsteads,  is  the  chapel  on  to  the 
end  of  which  is  built  the  missionary's  dwelling  house.  The  whole 
range  of  building  has  outwardly  much  the  same  appearance  as  have 
the  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  is  quite  a  homely  and 
homelike  air  about  it,  which  is  very  attractive  even  to  a 
stranger. 

Mons.  Lecoat  has  a  small  farm  which  he  contrives  to  work,  and  he 
also  practises  as  an  "  expert,"  or  valuer  of  lands.  He  finds  that  these 
occupations,  so  far  from  being  hindrances,  are  really  great  helps  to 
him  in  the  conduct  of  his  spiritual  avocations.  It  is  something  to  be 
able  to  give  employment  on  the  farm  to  labourers  thrown  out  of  work 
in  consequence  of  their  professing  Protestantism,  whilst  doors  are 
thrown  open  to  the  expert  in  his  professional  capacity  which  would  be 
closed  if  he  came  as  a  preacher  only.  When  once  he  is  within  those^ 
doors  the  duality  of  his  functions  comes  into  play.  like  the  other 
missionaries  he  goes  to  greater  or  less  distances  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  publicly.    They  all  interchange  duty  occasionally. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Tr^mel  mission  is  the  day-school  attached 
to  it  in  which  some  thirty  children  are  taught  the  Bible  and  the  three 
B's  gratuitously.  The  chapel  serves  as  the  schoolroom  during  the 
week,  except  when  required  for  religious  services.  It  is  found  that 
by  degrees  an  influence  is  obtained  over  the  scholars  in  the  week 
which  brings  some  of  them  to  the  Sunday-school  and  some  of  their 
parents  to  the  services.  Besides,  everything  which  tends  to 
dissipate  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  the  peasantry  are  sunk,  and  in 
which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  keep  them,  even  if  by  the 
influx  of  secular  knowledge  only,  is  something  in  favour  of  truth,  and 
makes  the  people  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  rightly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  blind  guides  by  whom  they  have  hitherto 
been  led. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  has  been  no  want  of  opposition  in 
regard  to  the  matters  above  referred  to.  The  priests  have  consistently 
persecuted  the  missionary,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  stopping, 
though  they  may  have  somewhat  hindered,  his  operations.  On  one 
occasion,  by  taking  advantage  of  an  informality  in  the  registration  in 
Brittany  of  the  exemption  from  military  service  which  he  had  earned 
in  another  part  of  France,  his  adversaries  contrived  to  get  him  ordered, 
at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  to  join  a  marching  regiment  himdreds 
of  miles  away ;  and  it  was  only  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  after 
being  put  to  gmve  inconvenience,  that  he  was  able  to  escape  from  this 
trick.    Then  he  has  been  drawn  into  a  lawsuit  for  having  resisted  an 
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intrusion  made  hj  the  parish  priest  upon  the  mission  premises  under 
pretence  of  exercising  his  powers  as  supervisor  of  public  instruction 
in  the  district.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  here  all  the 
annoyances  to  which  Mons.  Lecoat  has  been  subjected;  but  thej 
have  only  resulted  in  showing  how  truly  He  that  is  for  him  is 
stronger  than  he  which  is  against  him. 

The  missionary  is  blessed  with  the  best  of  wives.  Madame 
Lecoat,  who  is  an  Englishwoman,  adds  to  her  other  excellences  the 
possession  of  rare  nerve  and  courage.  Before  this,  she  has,  on  an 
emergency,  shown  herself  equal  to  taking  spiritual  and  temporal 
charge  of  the  mission  during  her  husband's  absence.  Her  sister  has 
married  a  Frenchman,  and  is  settled  with  her  husband  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Lecoats,  so  that  the  two  households  form  a  sort 
of  colony  among  themselves. 

This  mission  is  also  greatly  supported  by  an  English  lady,  who 
feels  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  who  has  taken  a  country  house 
near  it.  She  has  been  able  to  give  much  help;  and  not  loi^ 
ago,  when  the  parish  priest  had  preached  a  perfectly  outrageous 
sermon  against  **  the  Protestants  " — a  sermon  which,  if  preached  in 
the  troublous  days  of  the  Commune,  would  have  endangered  the  lives 
of  our  friends — she  drew  the  attention  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  what  had  happened  with  such  tact  that  he  was  induced  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  formal  explanation.  He  is  an  enlightened  prelate,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  should  express  to  his  subordinate  his 
disapproval  of  the  language  used  in  the  sermon  complained  of  The 
efiTect  of  the  episcopal  intervention  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
peace  of  the  mission. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  give  any  personal  testimony 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  work  done  by  the  three  missionaries  upon 
such  of  the  population  as  are  not  in  avowed  fellowship  with  them. 
The  people  whom  he  encountered  in  Lower  Brittany  were  for  the 
most  part  unable  to  understand  such  French  as  he  could  command, 
whilst  he  was  equally  unable  to  understand  their  mixture  of  French 
and  Gktelic.  In  Upper  Brittany,  where  French  is  spoken  with 
purity,  he  was  able  to  converse  with  many  people  at  hotels,  on 
diligences,  and  elsewhere;  and  he  was  struck  by  encountering  or 
hearing  of  several  who  seemed  to  be  inquiring  for  something  more 
solid  in  the  way  of  religion  than  the  debased  form  of  Christianity  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.  There  is  not  space  to  exemplify 
•n  this  head ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  instance 
that  came  imder  his  own  observation. 

At  one  of  the  hotels  was  a  French  coachman,  whose  conduct, 
language,  and  demeanour  were  so  different  from  that  of  his  fellows 
that  it  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  was  a  Protestant  This 
man  had,  when  visiting  a  more  southern  part  of  France,  met  with  a 
pastor  of  the  Beform^  Church,  from  whom  he  had  received  some 
instruction,  by  the  aid  of  which  and  of  a  tract  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  a  lady,  he  had  arrived  at  the  comprehension  of  many  of 
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the  chief  principles  of  Christianity,  Amidst  great  temptations,  he 
appeared  to  be  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.  There  was  no  public  worship  witldn  his  reach  except  that  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church ;  but  his  consistent  life  might  have  been 
a  pattern  to  others  possessed  of  far  higher  privileges.  In  Upper 
Brittany,  however,  there  is  only  what  may  be  termed  an  echo  of  the 
truth,  there  being  no  Protestant  mission  east  of  St.  Brieuc 

A  reference  to  something  which  lately  happened  at  Tr^mel  is  made 
here  as  showing  that  the  work  of  the  missionaries  may  be  effective 
enough  without  any  token  of  their  success  reaching  them,  at  all 
events  for  a  long  time.  A  woman  of  eighty  and  a  lad  of  seventeen 
joined  the  Church  on  the  same  day.  The  former — who  had  struggled 
against  her  firm  convictions  for  the  last  seventeen  years — ^remaixed, 
''  I  feel  ashamed  to  look  that  child  in  the  face  when  I  think  that  for 
so  many  years  I  have  known  the  truth,  and  yet  wanted  the  courage 
to  confess  it"  *'  But,"  as  the  English  lady  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  living  near  Tr^mel  says  of  this  convert,  "  the  dear  creature  did 
not  reflect  how  much  easier  it  was  for  the  lad  now  that  Protestantism 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  and  established  in  the  country,  not,  as 
seventeen  years  ago  it  was  reputed  to  be,  a  mysterious  evil  that  good 
Christians  had  to  shun  for  their  safety  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  wish  to  say  that  if  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  he  should  seem  to  speak  more  particularly  of  one  than  of 
another  station,  he  must  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed  to  imply  that 
in  his  opinion  what  is  done  at  any  one  is  more  important  than  what 
is  done  at  any  other.  Good  work  is  being  done  at  all  three  stations, 
and  to  attempt  to  discriminate  amongst  the  excellences  displayed  at 
each  would  be  indeed  an  invidious  task.  This  article  is  written  from 
memory,  and  relates  to  a  journey  taken  some  months  ago,  and  the 
writer  has  been  obliged  to  speak  only  of  such  matters  as  have  left  a 
sufficiently  vivid  impression  on  his  mind  to  enable  him  to  give  what 
he  fears  will  be  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  Baptist  missions  in  Brittany. 

He  would  also  like  to  offer  an  explanation  as  to  the  use  which  he 
has  made  of  the  term  "  Protestant."  None  can  be  more  opposed  than 
he  is  to  the  general  employment  of  it  as  a  synonym  for  an  evangelical 
Christian,  But  in  the  part  of  France  here  spoken  of  the  word 
means,  and  is  understood  to  mean,  simply  a  person  whose  creed  is 
based  on  the  Bible  alone,  and  it  is  the  word  most  often  used  there  for 
that  purpose.  N. 
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npHESE  are  always    interesting,   sometimes   very  striking    and 
X     suggestive.     The  dbseTice  of   d}ring  words  is  sometimes  note- 
worthy.   Our  great  dramatist  has  given  an  illustration  in  his 
description  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort — 2nd  Part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  Act  IV.,  Scene 


'*  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  beayen's  bliss, 
'     Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  dgnid  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign ;  O  Gkxl,  forgive  him  I 
So  bad  a  death  argues  a  mouBtzous  life." 

History,  however,  has  been  kinder  to  the  memory  of  the  Lord 
Cardinal  than  the  bard  of  Avod  was.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Baker,  a  chaplain  of  his  Eminence,  the  dying  words  were,  "  I  pray  you 
all  to  pray  for  me."  The  will  of  the  prelate,  moreover,  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  dying  supplication  just  referred  to.  "  His  great  wealth  was 
mainly  distributed  in  charitable  donatioDS.  Not  less  than  £4,000 
was  allotted  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  piisoners  in  Newgate,. 
Ludgate,  the  Fleet,  Marshalsea,  King's  Bench,  and  the  prison  attached 
to  the  Southwark  Manor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  and  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  at  Winchester,  still  exi.sts  as  a  monument  of  his 
munificence.  He  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  chantry  which  bears  his 
name  in  Winchester  Cathedral." 

We  have  sometimes  wished  we  could  know  the  "last  words  **  of  all 
the  "  first  fathers  "  of  our  race.  Jewish  Eabbins  and  Christian  poets 
have  imagined  them  with  more  or  less  of  probability,  but  the  actual 
dying  utterances  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Noah  and  Shem,  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  are  imrecorded  on  the  page  of  inspired  Scripture,  and  we 
cannot  be  wise  in  this  matter  above  "  that  which  is  written  "  there. 
In  the  case  of  one  eminent  patriarch,  however,  we  are  allowed  to  stand 
beside  the  dyiug  bed  and  listen  to  utterances  of  signal  interest  and 
sublime  importance — ^we  allude  to  the  last  words  of  Jacob,  recorded 
in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Whether  considered 
from  a  personal  or  a  political  point  of  view,  whether  studied  as  poetry 
or  prophecy,  they  will  ever  be  full  of  attraction  to  every  thoughtful 
student  of  Inspired  Writ.  The  following  are  the  words,  with  a  few 
alterations,  which  will  probably  bring  out  more  fully  their  correct 
meaning  than  the  authorised  version  does  : — ^"  And  Jacob  called  unto 
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his  sons  and  said, '  Gather  yourselves  together  that  I  may  tell  yoa 
that  which  shall  befall  you  hereafter.' " 

"  Gather  yourselves  together,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ; 
And  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 

Beuben,  thou  art  my  first-born,  my  might,  and  the  beginning  of  my 

strength, 
The  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power. 
BoOing  (with  lust)  like  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel ; 
Because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ; 
Then  defiledst  thou  it  :-^he  went  up  to  my  couch. 

Simeon  and  Leyi  are  brethren  (in  crime) ; 
Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations. 

0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 

Unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thbu  united  ; 

For  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man, 

And  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  oxen ; 

Cursed  be  their  anj^er,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel : 

1  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise : 

Thy  hand  shall  be  upon  the  neck  of  thine  enemies ; 

Thv  father's  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 

Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp— from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up : 

He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion, 

And  as  a  lioness  (with  whelps) : — who  shall  rouse  him  up  ? 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his- 

feet. 
Until  8hiloh  come ; — and  unto  him  shall  the  obedience  of  the  people  be. 
Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ; 
He  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  bin  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes : 
His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea ; 

And  he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships ;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Ziidon. 

Issachar  is  a  strong  ass :  couching  down  between  two  burdens — 
And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ; 
And  bowed  his  shoulders  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute. 

Dan  shall  judge  his  people— as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  shaU  be  a  serpent  by  the  way — an  adder  in  the  path, 
That  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward. 
I  have  waited  for  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord  1 

CFad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him :  but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last. 

Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 

Naphtali  is  a  spreading  oak,  giving  goodly  branches. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well. 

Whose  branches  run  over  the  wall. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him ; 

But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 

By  the  hands  of  the  mighty  dkod  of  Jacob  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  and  Stone  of  Israel : — 

Even  by  the  Qod  of  my  father,  who  shall  help  thee, 

And  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee 

With  blessings  of  heaven  above. 

Blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under, 

Blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb : 
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The  bleseings  of  my  fi&tlier  haTe  preyailed  above  the  blesaings  of  my 

progenitors, 
Unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hiUs ; 
They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 
And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 

Beniamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf; — in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 
And  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil,  **    ' 

The  fbUowing  condensed  estimate  of  jthe  patriarch's  eventful  career 
is  worth  perusal : — "  In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
•quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness  which  seems  to 
have  marked  his  mother's  family ;  and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the 
migratory  and  independent  character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 
the  enterprising  habits  of  a  warlike  hunter-chief.  Jacob,  whose 
history  occupies  a  larger  space,  leaves  on  the  Teader's  mind  a  less 
favourable  impression  than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  whom 
he  is  joined  in  equal  honour  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  viii  11). 
But  in  considering  his  character  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  know 
not  what  limits  were  set  in  those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  A  timid  thoughtful  boy 
would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a  secluded  home.  There  was  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  generosity, 
frankness.  Growing  up  a  stranger  to  great  joys  and  great  sorrows  of 
natural  life — deaths,  and  wedlock,  and  births — ^inured  to  caution  and 
restraint  in  the  presence  of  a  more  vigorous  brother,  secretly  stimu- 
lated by  a  belief  that  God  designed  for  him  some  superior  blessing, 
Jacob  was  perhaps  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceit- 
ful, disappointed  man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than  half  a 
lifetime  in  solitude,  he  ia  driven  from  home  by  the  provoked  hostility 
*of  his  more  powerful  brother.  Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the 
outcast  begins  life  afresh,  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds 
himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that  close  personal 
communion  with  God  which  elevates  the  soul,  and  then  into  that 
enlarged  intercourse  with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  all 
the  better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unseen  world  was  opened 
God  revived  and  renewed  to  him  that  slumbering  promise  over  which 
he  had  brooded  for  threescore  years  since  he  learned  it  in  childhood 
irom  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with  him.  Gradually  he  felt 
more  and  more  the  watchful  care  of  an  ever-presont  spiritual  Father. 
Face  to  face  he  wrestled  with  the  representative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  tlie  moral  consequences  of  his  early  transgres- 
sions hung  about  him,  and  saddened  him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of 
all  the  evil  of  treachery  and  domestic  envy  and  partial  judgment  and 
£]ial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing  revdations  of  God  enlightened 
the  old  age  of  the  patriarch,  and  at  last  the  timid  '  supplanter,'  the 
man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  <  for  the  salvation '  of  Jehovah,  dies 
the  'soldier  of  Grod,'  uttering  the  messages  of  Grod  to  his  remote 
posterity." 

Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Joseph  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  father, 
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and  of  his  dying  words  we  have  this  inspired  lecdrd : — "  And  Joseph 
said  unto  his  bietiuen^  I  die.  .  .  .  ^d  Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry 
up  my  bones  from  hence  "  (Genesis  L  24,  25).  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (chap  xL  22),  the  striking  incident  is  thus  referred  to : — "  By 
faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the  departing  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones."  His  brethren  faithfully  kept  their  solemn  promise;  they 
embalmed  Ms  precious  remains,  reverently  carried  them  during  the. 
forty  years  of  their  desert  journey ;  "  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
the  diiildren  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in 
Shechem  "  (Joshua  xxiv.  32). 

The  following  striking  words  are  from  one  of  the  eloquent  sermons 
of  our  gifted  and  honoured  brother  M'Laren,  of  Manchester : — 

''  This  is  the  one  act  of  Joseph's  life  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  selects  as  the  sign  that  he  too  lived  by  faith.  '  By 
faith  Joseph,  when  he  died,  made  mention  of  the  departing  of 
the  children  of  Israel;  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones.'  It  was  at  once  a  proof  of  how  entirely  he  believed  God's 
promise,  and  of  how  earnestly  he  longed  for  its  fulfilment.  It  was  a 
sign  too  of  how  little  he  felt  himself  at  home  in  Egypt,  though  to 
outward  appearance  he  had  become  completely  one  of  its  peopla  The 
ancestral  spirit  was  in  him  true  and  strong, '  though  he  was  separate 
from  his  brethren.'  He  bore  an  Egyptian  name,  a  swelling  title,  he 
married  an  Egyptian  woman,  he  had  an  Egyptian  priest  for  father-in- 
law,  but  he  was  an  Israelite  in  heart ;  and  in  the  midst  of  official 
cares  and  a  surfeit  of  honours,  his  desires  turned  away  from  them  aU 
towards  the  land  promised  by  God  to  his  fathers.  And  when  he  lay 
dying  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  his  bones  should  moulder  in 
the  oountiy  where  his  life  had  been  spent.  '  I  know  that  this  is  not 
our  land  after  all ;  swear  to  me  that  when  the  promise  that  has  tarried 
80  long  comes  at  last,  you  will  take  me,  all  that  is  left  of  me,  and 
carry  it  up  and  lay  it  in  some  corner  of  the  blessed  soil,  that  I  too 
may  somehow  share  in  the  inheritance  of  His  people.  God  shall 
surely  visit  you.    Carry  my  bones  up  hence.' " 

We  cannot  re&ain  from  transcribing  a  few  more  sentences  from  the 
same  very  beautiful  sermon : — "  Faith  has  its  nobhei  office  in  detaching 
from  the  present.  All  his  life  long,  from  the  day  of  his  captivity,  Joseph 
was  an  Egyptian  in  outward  seeming.  He  filled  his  place  at  Pharaoh's 
court,  but  his  djdng  words  open  a  window  into  his  sotd,  and  betray  how 
little  he  had  felt  that  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  things  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  had  been  content  to  live.  This  man,  too,  surrounded  by 
an  ancient  civilisation,  and  dwelling  among  granite  temples  and  solid 
pyramids  and  firm-based  sphinxes,  the  veiy  emblems  of  eternity,  con- 
fessed that  here  he  had  no  continuing  city,  but  sought  one  to  come. 
As  truly  as  his  ancestors  who  dwelt  in  tabernacles ;  like  Abraham 
journeying  with  his  camels  and  herds,  and  pitching  bis  tent  outside 
the  walls  of  Hebron;  like  Isaac  in  the  grassy  plains  of  the  south 
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oonntij;  like  Jacob  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  families  of  the. 
land,  their  descendant,  an  heir  with  them  of  the  same  promise,  showed 
that  he  too  regarded  himself  as  a  '  stranger  and  a  sojonmer/  Dying 
he  said, '  Carry  my  bones  up  from  hence?  Therefore  we  may  be  sure 
that  living,  the  hope  of  the  inheritance  must  have  l^umed  in  his 
heart,  as  a  hidden  light,  and  made  him  an  alien  everywhere  but  on.  ifcs 
blessed  soil." 

About  350  years  after  the  honoured  death  of  the  patnaioh  Joseph, 
one  of  "  the  judges  of  Israel" — ^that  strange  man  Samson — ^breathed  his 
last  Both  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  he  excites  our  cmiosity, 
challenges  our  criticism,  and  often  caUs  forth  our  censure,  to  the 
extremest  degree.  He  has  been  termed  the  "  Hebrew  Hercules,"  and 
in  some  respects  his  exploits  are  equally  wonderful  with  those  of  the 
Grecian  giant.  His  dying  words  are  thus  recorded : — '*  Let  me  die 
with  the  Philistines."  His  prayer  was  heard ;  his  pristine  power 
returned  to  him ;  he  pulled  down  the  temple  of  Dagon — "  so  the  dead 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.'^ 
The  strange  tragedy  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  Milton : — 

**  At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 

,  Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 
(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard) 
As  over-tired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  hoth  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  piUars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  give  main  support. 
He,  unsuspicious,  led  him  ;  which  when  iSamson 
Pelt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclined, 
And  eyes  fast  fixed,  he  stood,  as  one  who  prayed, 
Or  some  ^reat  matter  in  his  mind  revolyed ; 
At  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud  : 
'  Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  impo8*d 
I  have  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  behdd : 
Now  of  my  own  accord,  such  other  trial 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  aU  wno  behold.' 
This  utter'd,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd ; 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent. 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tuffged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  wnole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests. 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Philiotian  city  round. 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnise  this  feast. 
Samson,  with  these  immixed  inevitably 
Pull*d  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 
The  vulgar  only  'scaped  who  stood  without." 

To  ^  The  Judges  "  of  Israel,  of  whom  Samson  was  one,  succeeded 
"  The  Kings,"  of  whom  Saul  was  the  first.  There  is  very  much  to 
condemn  in  the  conduct  of  this  prince ;  but  as  there  are  reasons  to 
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suppose  that  he  was  afflicted  with  occasional  fits  of  insanity,  let  us 
hope  that  unavoidable  disease,  Tather  than  voluntary  evil,  sometunes 
lay  at  the  root  of  his  sinful  deeds.  But  after  all  excuses  are  made  for 
him,  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  came  to  a  miserable  end  His  consulting 
the  Witch  of  Endor,  whoever  and  whatever  she  was, — ^whether  a  mere 
fortune-teller  or  for  the  time  divinely  inspired, — ^he  knew  to  be  in 
direct  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Lord.  He  forsook  God, 
and  his  ruin  was  the  result  The  day  after  his  interview  with  the 
witch,  Saul  gave  battle  to  the  Philistines,  and  he  fought  with  a  courage 
prompted  by  despair,  but  no  success  attended  his  struggles.  The 
Israelites  were  driven  in  confusion  up  the  heights  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
three  sons  of  the  king  were  slain.  Saul  himself  and  his  armour- 
bearer  were  pursued  by  the  foe,  and  the  king  was  wounded  in  the 
breast.  All  hope  now  forsook  the  wretched  man,  and  his  sorrowful 
end  is  thus  pathetically  described  (1  Samuel  xxxi.  4) — *'  Then  said 
Saul  unto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy  sword  and  thrust  me  through 
therewith ;  lest  these  uncircumcised  come  and  thrust  me  through  and 
mock  me.  But  his  armour-bearer  would  not,  for  he  was  sore  afraid. 
Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword  and  fell  uponit  And  when  his  armour- 
bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead,  he  fell  likewise  upon  his  sword  and 
died  with  him.  So  Saul  died^  and  his  three  sons,  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  all  his  men  that  same  day  together." 

The  death  of  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  was  doubtless  a  heavy  sorrow  to 
his  beloved  friend  David,  and  the  tragic  end  of  Said  himself  seems  to 
have  softened  David's  heart  towards  him,  and  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  the  many  misunderstandings  which  had  occurred 
between  them.  "And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son  :**.,. 

"  .    .    .    Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew, 
Neither  let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings : 
For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away, 
The  shield  of  Saul,  not  anointed  with  oil.    .    .    . 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  I 
O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thy  high  places ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished !  " 

David  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death, 
which  event,  though  .very  sad  in  itself,  placed  the  shepherd  of  Beth- 
lehem in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  lived  and 
reigned  for  forty  years  afterwards,  and  died,  therefore,  at  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  "  And  the  days  that  David  reigned  over  Israel  were 
forty  years ;  seven  years  reigned  he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  emd  three 
years  reigned  he  in  Jerusalem  "  (1  Kings  ii  11). 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  review  these  forty  eventful  years  of 
David's  royal  life,  and  we  hasten  on  to  notice  their  closing  scenes. 
We  are  favoured  with  an  inspired  record  of  the  last  poem  which  the 
**  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel"  composed,  and  of  almost  the  ''last  words " 
which  came  from  his  dying  lips.    The  poem  is  as  follows : — 
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"  DaTid  the  son  of  Jene  said,  and  flie  man  who  was  raised  up  on  hu^»  ^ 
The  anointed  of  the  Qod  of  Jacob,  and  the^sweet  psahnist  of  Israd,  said, 

rordwi 


The  Spiric  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my  tongue. 

The  Gfod  of  Israel  said,  the  Bock  of  Israel  spake  to  me^ 

He  that  mleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  ftar  of  Ood. 

And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth» 

Even  a  morning  without  olouds ; 

As  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  dear  shining  after  rain. 

Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  Ood  ; 

Yet  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  ooTenant» 

Ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure; 

Por  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to 

Sow. 
e  sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away. 
Because  they  cannot  be  taken  with  hands. 
But  the  man  that  shall  touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of 

a  spear; 
And  they  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  ux  the  same  place." 

This  poem  expresses  David's  ideal  of  a  good  ruler,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  often  fallen  far  short  of  it  He  felt,  as  all  other 
truly  great  men  have  felt  in  reviewing  the  struggles  of  life,  that  the 
idesd  and  the  real,  the  conceivable  and  the  actual,  are  very  far  apart^ 
or  as  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  expressed  it:— 
"  Youth  is  for  hope,  manhood  for  action,  and  old  age  for  regrets." 

Candour  compels  us  to  state  that  among  ^  the  last  words  ^  of  David 
were  expressions  of  an  unforgiving  emd  revengeful  spirit  We  deeply 
regret  to  know  that  Edmimd  Burke,  on  his  death-bed,  refused  to  he 
reconciled  to  Charles  James  Fox ;  and  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  David 
in  his  last  moments  ordered  Solomon  never  to  forgive  Joab  and 
Shemei,  but  to  bring  them  "  down  to  the  grave  in  blood"  There 
may  be  reasons  of  a  public  jeind  judicial  nature  for  this  vengeance, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  we  would  have  wished  David 
had  died  in  the  exercise  of  a  forgiving  mind  toward  all  his  fellowmen, 
showing  toward  his  worst  enemies  that  mercy  which  he  so  much 
needed  from  God  for  his  own  many  sins. 

"  The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally  set  out  in  the  incidents 
of  his  life  that  it  need  not  be  here  described  in  detail  In  the  com* 
plexity  of  its  elements,  passion,  tenderness,  generosity,  fierceness— the 
soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet 
the  king,  the  romantic  friend,  the  chiyalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father — there  is  no  character  of  the  Old  Testament  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  Jacob  comes  nearest  in  the  variety  of  elements  indnded 
within  it  But  David's  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  jx^  at  the  moment 
of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues  of  tne  older  system  to  the 
fuller  civilisation  and  cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he 
becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  portrait  of  the 
last  and  grandest  development  of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarchy  in 
the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than 
figurative,  he  is  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ    Christ  is  not 
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called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  He  was  truly 
the '  son  of  DaviA' 

''To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly  cherished  after 
their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  '  The  city  of  David/  '  the  house  of 
David,' '  the  throne  of  David/ '  the  seed  of  David/  *  the  oath  sworn 
unto  David'  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty)^  are 
expressions  which  pervfde  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the 
figurative  language  of  the  New^  and  they  serve  to  mark  the  lasting 
significance  of  his  appearance  in  history.  His  psalms  (whether  those 
actuaUy  written  by  himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  In  them  appear  ^lutlities  of  mind  and  religious  percep-* 
tions  not  before  expressed  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently 
characteristic  of  David,  the  love  of  nature,  the  sense  of  sin,  and  the 
tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  communion  with,  Qod.  No  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New.  The 
Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion  which  have  been  equally 
used  through  the  whole  Christian  Church — Abyssinian,  Greek,. 
Latin,  Puritan,  Anglican. 

"  Ihe  difi&culties  which  attend  on  his  character  are  valuable  as  pioofis 
of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in  recording  them,  and  as  indications* 
of  the  union  of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character 
included  The  Babbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like  Bayle)  ia 
later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features  and  exaggerated  them  ta 
the  utmost.  And  it  has  been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scofiers  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  after  Gtod's  own  heart  could  have  murdered 
Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  ? 
An  extract  from  one  who  is  not  a  too  indulgent  critic  of  sacred 
characters  expresses  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the  religious* 
lesson  of  the  whole  matter  : — *  Who  is  called  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart?  David,  the  Hebrew  King,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
blackest  crimes — ^there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And,  therefore,  the 
unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  ''Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's 
heart  ? "  The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one. 
What  are  faults  ?  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life  if  the  inner 
secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  often  baffled,  never  ended 
struggles  of  it,  be  forgotten  ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for 
us  in  those  Fscdms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever 
given  us  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All 
earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest 
human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often  baffled — 
sore  baffled — driven  as  into  entire  wreck,  yet  a  struggle  never  ended, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose  begun  anew/* 
— Carlt/U^B  Heroes  and  Sero  Worefidp^" 

"  The  prayeis  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended/'  and  he  is  now 
with  "  the  harpers  "  who  "  harp  "  before  the  throne. 
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BY  expository  preaching,  I  mean  that  method  of  pulpit  discoorse 
which  consists  in  the  consecutive  interpietation,  and  practical 
enforcement,  of  a  book  of  the  sacred  [canon.  It  differs^  thus, 
irom  topical  preaching,  which  may  be  described  as  the  selection  of  a 
<;lause,  or  verse,  or  section  of  the  inspired  Word,  from  which  some  one 
principle  is  evolved  and  kept  continuously  before  the  hearer^s  mind,  as 
the  speaker  traces  its  manifold  applications  to  present  circumstances, 
and  to  human  life;  from  doctrinal  preaching,  which  prosecutes  a 
system  of  Biblical  induction  in  regard  to  some  great  truth,  such  as 
justification,  regeneration,  the  atonement,  or  the  like,  gathering 
together  all  the  portions  of  holy  writ  that  bear  upon  it,  and  deducing 
from  them  some  formulated  inference ;  from  hortatory  preaching,  which 
sets  itself  to  the  enforcement  of  some  neglected  duty,  or  the  exposure 
of  some  prevalent  iniquity ;  and  from  biographical  preaching,  which, 
taking  some  Scripture  character  fo:^  its  theme,  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
moral  nature  of  the  man,  like  that  which  Bishop  Butler  has  made  in 
his  wonderful  discourse  on  Balaam,  and  points  firom  it  lessons  of 
warning  or  example. 

But,  though  thus  distinct  from  each  other,  these  several  methods  of 
pulpit  discourse  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Into  eveiy 
sermon,  exposition  must,  in  some  degree,  enter.  It  must,  indeed,  form 
the  foundation  on  which  every  discourse  must  be  reared,  if,  at  least, 
it  is  to  be  a  sermon  proper,  and  not  a  mere  essay,  or  lecture,  such  as 
one  may  hear  at  an  ordinary  Lyceum.  Moreover,  into  the  regularly 
maintained  expository  series,  all  these  other  elements  of  topical, 
doctrinal,  hortatory,  and  biographic  interest  will  come,  if  only  the 
preacher  will  intelligently  follow  the  course  of  aigument  or  nairalive 
taken  by  the  inspired  writer  whose  work  he  is  seeking  to  interpret. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  differentia  of  the  method  of  preaching  dL 
which  I  am  now  to  txeat,  is  its  continuous  and  consecutive  character, 
giving,  as  it  does,  a  connected  view  either  of  a  history  or  a  treatise. 
Now,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  plea,  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
-stood,  that  I  do  not  advocate  this  mode  of  discourse  to  the  disparage- 
ment or  neglect  of  all  others.  He  who  desires  to  be  an  dffident 
minister  will  endeavour  in  his  public  teachings  to  combine  them  aH 
My  own  practice  has  been,  for  many  years,  to  give  up  one  of  Ae 
services  of  each  Lord's  day  to  the  systematic  exposition  of  some  book 
of  Scripture,  leaving  the  other  free  for  the  presentation  of  such  subjects 
as  may  be  suggested  to  me  by  the  occurrences  of  the  times,  or  the 
circumstances  of  mj  people.  This  division  I  have  felt  to  be  not  only 
tveiy  convenient,  but  also  extremely  serviceable.    You  will  remember. 
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therefore,  that  in  my  after-remarks  I  do  not  desire  to  exalt  expository 
preaching  above  all  other  varieties  of  pulpit  discourse,  far  less  to  urge 
it  upon  ministers  and  students  to  the  neglect  of  eveiy  other  method. 
Bat,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  this  mode  has  fallen  somewhat  into 
reproach  and  desuetude  among  us,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  earnest  words 
in  favour  of  its  revival  and  moi'e  general  adoption. 

Exposition  is  the  presentation  to  the  people,  in  an  intelligible  and 
forcible  manner,  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  which  has  been 
first  settled  by  the  preacher  for  himself,  by  the  use  of  those  gramma- 
tical and  historical  instruments  with  which  his  preparatory  training 
lias  furnished  him.  It  is  not  the  mere  dilution  of  the  statements  of 
the  sacred  writer  by  the  repetition  of  his  thought  in  language  neces- 
sarily less  forcible  than  his  own,  for  that  would  make  it  only  a  weak 
and  watery  paraphrase  of  the  original.  Neither  is  it  the  learned 
and  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  intepretations  which  commen- 
tators, ancient  and  modem,  Iiave  given  of  it.  Still  less  is  it  the 
utterance  of  a  few  pious  platitudes  in  the  way  of  inference  from 
it.  But  it  is  the  giving  of  a  simple  statement  of  the  writer's 
meaning,  with  the  grounds  on  which  the  explanation  rests,  and  the 
lessons  which  it  sugg^ts  whether  for  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  or 
instruction,  in  righteousness."  It  is  the  honest  answer  which  the 
preacher  gives,  after  faithful  study,  to  these  questions,  "  What  is  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  passage  ?  and  what  is  its  bearing 
on  related  Christian  truths,  or  on  the  life  and  conversation  of  the 
Christian  himself  ? ''  If  it  be  an  argument  that  is  before  him,  he 
will  analyze  it  from  its  premises  to  its  conclusion,  noting  the  dififei'ent 
steps  in  the  process,  marking  the  illustrations  with  which  it  is 
accompanied,  and  pointing  out  its  pertinency  to  the  primary  purpose 
•of  the  writer,  as  well  as  emphasizing  its  permanent  importance  in 
the  department  of  doctrine  or  of  duty.  If  it  be  a  narrative,  he  will, 
by  the  help  of  the  historical  imagination,  seek  to  give  it  vividness 
by  reproducing  the  times  and  circumstances  to  which  it  belongs ; 
then  going  beneath  the  surface,  he  will  endeavour  to  discover  those 
principles  of  the  divine  administration  which  it  illustrates,  and  so  he 
will  find  in  the  inspired  record  of  the  past  the  explanation  of  the 
present ;  and  in  some  degree  also  the  prophecy  of  the  future.  If  it 
be  a  parable,  he  will  try  to  obtain  the  key  to  its  interpretation,  in  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  spoken,  or  in  the  occasion  out  of  which  it 
sprung,  and  then  he  will  give  unity  to  his  exposition,  by  making 
•eveiything  in  it  subservient  to  that,  guarding  on  uie  one  hand  against 
the  spiritualization  of  every  minute  particular,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  merging  of  everything  into  a  vague  and  dreamy 
generality.  If  it  be  a  prophecy,  he  will  seize  the  central  position  of 
the  seer,  and  group  every  aetail  around  that^  remembering  evermore 
that  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  In  a  word^ 
he  will  study  thoroughly  those  inspired  expositions  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  given  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Hebrews,  and  those  infallible  models  of  parabolic  interpretation  which 
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the  Great  Teacher  Himself  has  furnished,  and  he  will  endeavour  ta 
apply,  the  principles  on  which  these  are  constructed  to  aU  similar 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God.  . 

In  dealing  with  historical  subjects,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  vivifying  of  the  record  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
surroundings.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Bible  heroes  were 
men  of  like  passions  with  themselves ;  and  we  should  endeavour  to 
give  humanness  to  them  in  all  our  descriptions.  The  visitor  to  the 
Ceramic  gallery  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  reads  on  the  etch- 
ings of  each  window  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  articles  in  the 
section  beneath  it.  He  gazes  with  interest  on  the  Chinese  productions, 
and  as  he  looks  up  he .  sees  upon  the  window  a  representation  of 
Chinese  potters  at  their  toiL  He  admires  the  singular  ware  made  by 
Palissy,  and  as  he  raises  his  eyes  he  sees  on  the  window  the  image  of 
the  persevering  Huguenot,  feeding  his  furnace  with  the  broken  furni- 
ture of  his  cottage,  against  the  protest  of  his  pleading  wife.  Now, 
what  that  luminous  framework  is  to  each  case  in  that  interesting 
exhibition,  a  vivid  reproduction  of  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of 
sacred  history  is  to  the  characters  of  the  men  that  moved  in  them, 
and  to  the  truths  which  were  proclaimed  in  connection  with  them. 
It  is  the  appropriate  setting  to  the  precious  stone.  It  hangs  the 
picture  in  a  frame  that  is  itself  luminous  and  instructive.  And 
treated  thus  with  vigorous  imagination  and  practical  purpose,  the 
Bible  becomes  the  most  living,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
stimulating  of  books. 

To  do  aU  this  well,  however,  it  is  evident  that  great  labour  will  be 
needed,  while  the  attempt  will  furnish  occasion  for  the  employment 
of  some  of  the  noblest  of  our  intellectual  powers.  It  requires  a  lively 
imagination ;  a  calm,  unbiassed  judgment ;  a  correct  scholarship,  and' 
a  true  honuletic  instinct,  to  lay  everything  xmder  tribute  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  edification.  Added  tct  these,  a  large  acquaintance 
with  modem  literature  will  enable  the  preacher  to  give  interest  to 
his  discourses  by  pointing  out  the  parallels  which  secular  history 
presents  to  that  recorded  in  the  Book  of  God,  or  by  furnishing  him 
with  striking  illustrations  drawn  from  science  or  art,  from  nature,  or 
from  the  works  of  man. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  expounding  a  book  of  Scripture  will 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  book  itself,  or  with  the  purpose  of  the 
expositor.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  well  for  him  before  enter- 
ing upon  such  a  work  to  read  the  book  through,  if  possible,  in  the 
original  language.  Then,  he  will  endeavour  to  divide  it  into  its 
different  sections,  mapping  out  his  course  thus  from  the  first  Then, 
as  each  of  these  portions  falls  to  be  considered,  he  will  study  it 
carefully,  seeking  to  find  some  principle  of  unity  in  it,  around  which 
he  may  ciystallize  his  different  propositions.  Then,  with  this,  his  own 
method  in  his  mind,  and  having  first  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  section,  he  will  read  all  that  his  library  contains  upon 
the  subject  (and  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will 
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construct  an  index  to  his  library,  entering  upon  an  interleaved  Bible 
a  citation  of  the  name  and  page  of  every  book  opposite  the  verse  or 
chapter  of  which  it  treats).  Then,  having  thus  saturated  his  mind 
with  the  subject,  and  seen  what  others  have  said  upon  it,  he  wiU 
leave  it  all  to  simmer  and  settle  for  some  days,  and,  at  length,  sitting 
down  with  his  whole  soul  concentrated  upon  the  work,  he  will 
produce  a  discourse  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  be  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive,  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  his  hearers. 
Thus  from  week  to  week  he  will  go  forward,  his  spirit  kindling  into 
increasing  enthusiasm  as  he  proceeds,  so  that  he  will  forget  the 
labour  in  the  joy.  His  people,  also,  catching  fire  from  him,  will  long 
for  the  return  of  the  Lord's-day,  that  they  may  renew  their  study 
with  him,  and  will  deeply  regret  when  by  sickness,  or  absence  from 
home,  they  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  series.  I  have  seen  a  slimlj 
attended  second  service  gather  back  into  itself  all  the  half-day 
hearers  that  had  absented  themselves  from  it,  and  draw  in  others 
besides,  through  the  adoption  by  the  minister  of  just  such  a  method 
as  this ;  while  the  effect,  even  upon  those  who  have  dropped  casually 
in  upon  a  single  discourse,  has  been  to  send  them  away  with  what 
one  of  themselves  called  "  a  new  appetite  for  the  Word  of  God." 

I  am  thus  brought  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  advantagesr 
which  are  connected  with  this  method  of  ministerial  instruction,  and 
among  these  I  mention,  First,  the  fact  that  it  brings  both  preacher  and 
hearers  into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
The  open  Bible  on  the  sacred  desk  is  the  token  that  both  speaker  and 
auditors  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal  In  the  pulpit 
the  minister  is  not,  ordinarily  speaking,  dealing  with  those  who  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  very  presence  of  his 
people  in  the  sanctuary  may  be  taken  by  him  aa  an  admission  that 
"  they  are  all  present  before  God,  to  hear  what  is  commanded  them  of 
God."  There  may  be  exceptional  occasions  when  he  feels  bound  to 
deal  with  sceptical  objectors,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pulpit  is  not 
the  place  for  that  As  a  brother  once  said  to  me,  '*  When  I  am  in  the 
pulpit,  I  am  not  there  to  defend  the  Bible ;  the  Bible  is  there  to 
defend  me."  The  great  aim  of  the  preacher  ought  to  be  to  set  before 
the  people  the  mind  of  God.  Now,  in  so  &^  as  he  is  successful, 
that  is  precisely  what  the  expositor  does.  In  the  topical  sermon^ 
there  may  be  many  of  his  own  particular  opinions,  which  are  matters 
of  "  private  interpretation,"  or  of  "  doubtful  disputation."  But  when 
he  has  succeeded  in  convincing  his  hearers  that  he  has.  given  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  which  he  is  expounding,  he  can  say,  "  This 
is  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  the  force  of  that  both  on  him  and  them 
will  be  overwhelming.  When  he  so  speaks,  he  will  speak  "  with 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  and  men  will  feel  that  they  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  God. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  production  of  this  impression  that  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  pulpit  consists.  Other  men  have  genius,  and  can  pro- 
duce wonderful  results  by  the  flashes  of  its  erratic  lightning.     Other 
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men  have  stores  of  information  on  which  they  can  draw  at  will,  and 
with  which  they  can  enrich  their  utterances.  Other  men  have  force 
of  logic  and  power  of  invective,  by  which  they  can  bear  down  all 
opposition.  But,  so  long  as  the  preacher  is  wielding  these  alone,  he 
has  not  risen  to  his  distinctive  office,  and  is  not  clothing  himftelf  with 
his  own  peculiar  power.  That  which  gives  him  the  might  over  men 
which  every  true  preacher  ought  to  wield,  is  that  he  can  show  that  he 
has  the  Word  of  God  behind  him.  Unless  he  can  impress  that  upon 
his  hearers,  he  is  no  more  to  them  than  the  political  orator  or  the 
literary  essayist  Unless  he  can  make  men  feel  that  it  is  not  so 
much  with  himself,  as  with  God,  that  they  have  to  do,  the  most 
superb  mental  endowments  will  not  enable  him  to  secure  the  great 
end  for  which  his  office  has  been  instituted ;  f>ut  if  he  has  been 
successful  in  conveying  that  impression  he  has  proved  his  fitness  for 
his  work,  even  if  he  have  no  grace  of  oratory  or  charm  of  diction. 
**  By  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  " — ^that  is  our  work  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  if  through  the  neglect  of  the  exposition  of  the  Word  of 
God,  or  through  the  deceitful  handling  of  that  Word,  we  fail  to  use 
the  power  which  is  distinctively  our  own,  we  shall  be  like  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks,  and  may,  by  and  by,  descend  so  low  as  to  make 
sport  for  the  FhiUstines  of  our  generation.  Hence,  as  the  special 
engine  of  the  preacher's  influence,  I  advocate  most  earnestly  the 
systematic  exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

A  second  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  U  secures  variety  in  ihe 
ministrations  of  the  preacher.  Every  man  has  his  own  pecuUai 
idiosyncracies,  and,  yielding  to  these,  he  will  be  attract^  more 
strongly  and  more  frequently  to  some  subjects  than  to  others.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  preacher  pursue  some  regidar  course  of  exposition,  be 
will  be  in  danger  of  confining  himsdf  to  a  few  favourite  themes,  and 
ringing  the  changes  upon  them,  until  his  hearers  become  weary  both 
of  him  and  of  them.  But  if  he  follow  the  course  of  some  book,  or 
trace  out  consecutively  the  chapters  of  some  sacred  biography,  he  will 
discover  the  same  old  truths,  with  ever  fresh  surroimdings,  and  will 
secure  that  variety  in  unity,  which  is  the  charm  of  God's  book  of 
revelation  as  much  as  of  His  book  of  nature. 

It  is  the  same  Mont  Blanc  which  the  traveller  sees  fi^m  the  bridge 
of  Ballanches,  from  the  summit  of  the  Col-de-Balme,  and  from  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  the  valley  of  Chamoxmy.  But  each  of  these  points 
of  view  bring  new  features  into  prominence,  which  have  a  spedal 
fascination  of  their  owil  So  it  is  the  same  truth  of  justification  that 
we  look  on  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gralatians^  and  in 
the  general  Epistle  of  James ;  but  in  each  we  have  some  feature  titft 
we  have  not  in  the  others ;  and  as  we  contemplate  that,  we  have  an 
interest  which  the  others  failed  to  awaken  in  us.  Some  time  ago,  in 
visiting  an  English  colliery,  I  was  shown,  in  the  office,  a  beaiatifal 
scale  of  the  different  strata  through  which  they  had  sunk  the  abaft 
aome  300  fietthoms  deep.    It  was  very  interesting,  and  ^Te  me  a  good 
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idea  enough  of  the  geologj  of  the  place ;  but  when,  a  few  days  after 
walking  out  with  my  friend,  we  came  on  a  peculiar-looking,  up-jutting 
lock,  I  learned  something  about  the  nature  of  the  underlying  treasures 
which  the  table  in  the  counting-house  hJEul  failed  to  teach.  Kow,  that 
perfectly  illustrates  the  difference  between  systematic  theology  and 
Biblical  exposition.  In  the  former,  you  have  everything  arranged  by  the 
dcale ;  in  the  latter,  you  come  upon  truths  in  situ,  and  there  is  much  of 
interest  in  the  discovery,  and  of  instruction  in  the  surroundings. 

He  who  preaches  merely  on  the  general  topic  of  regeneration,  must 
treat  it  in  a  more  or  less  stereotyped  fashion ;  but  let  him,  in  the  course 
of  his  expositions,  come  upon  such  a  passage  as  that  in  the  beginning 
of  Peter^s  first  epistle :  "  Blessed  be  the  6ra  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  according  to  His  abimdant  mercy,  hath  begotten 
us  a^ain  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  oead ;"  or  such  an  one  as  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
James :  '*  Of  His  own  will  b^at  He  us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures,"  and  he  will,  as  a  con- 
scientious interpreter,  be  comi)elled  to  look  at  related  topics  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  new  interest  to  the  great  central  subject.  It  is  imper- 
tinent in  me,  brethren,  to  suggest  that  the  neglect  of  exposition  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  brief  average  duration  of  pastorates 
among  us,  concerning  which  so  many  regrets  are  expressed?  The 
merely  topical  preacher  will  very  soon  wear  himself  out,  because  he 
IB  drawing  simply  on  his  own  resources  all  through.  But  the 
expositor  has  the  Word  of  Grod  before  him,  and  his  life-time  will  not 
exhaust  that.  As  he  follows  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  or  the  reasonings 
of  the  Apostles,  or  the  devotional  meditations  of  the  Psalmist,  the 
infinite  variety  of  these  utterances  will  keep  him  from  running  into 
tuts  of  thought,  or  expression,  or  topic,  and  he  wiU  be  like  the  well- 
instructed  scribe  of  whom  the  Master  speaks  "  Bringing  out  of  his 
treasure-house  things  new  and  old.''  I  have  heard  a  venerable 
minister  teH  that  Dr.  John  Dick,  the  well-known  professor  of  theology 
in  Scotland,  went,  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry,  to  a  neighbouring 
cleigyman  in  the  deepest  distress,  saying  to  him,  "What  shall  I  do  ? 
I  have  preached  aU  I  know  to  the  people,  and  have  nothing  else  to 

?Ive  them;  I  have  gone  through  the  catechism,  and  what  have  I  more  ?  " 
0  which  his  friend  replied,  "  The  catechism !  Take  the  Bible,  man. 
It  wiU  take  you  a  long  while  to  exhaust  that."  For  variety  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  for  fulness  and  inexhaustibilty,  there  is  no  book  like  the 
Bible.  Make  it,  therefore,  your  constant  theme,  imtil  the  people  caU 
you,  as  they  did  Luther,  Doctor  Biblicus,  for  that  is  the  most  worthy 
degree  a  minister  can  earn. 

A  third  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  in  following  it  out  the 
preadier  mil  he  compelled  to  trecU  mam,y  svJjjecta  from  which  otherwise 
he  might  have  shrunk,  but  which  ought  to  he  dealt  with  by  him,  if  he 
Would  not  "  shun  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God."  Every  pastor 
knows  that  there  are  almost  always  some  members  of  his  congregation 
who  specially  need  to  be  enlightened  on  some  points  of  duty,  or  of 
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danger.  But  if  lie  were  to  select  a  subject  purely  for  them,  bis 
object  ^ould  be  defeated,  because  they  would  be  apt  to  suspect  him 
of  deliberate  intention  to  strike  them,  and  would  resent  that  which 
they  felt  to  be  a  preaching  at  them,  rather  than  to  thenu  Now,  in 
following  a  regular  course  of  exposition,  opportunities  are  continually 
furnished  to  us  for  the  presentation  of  timely  truths,  while  no  one  can 
say  that  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  for  the  special  purpose  of 
reaching  his  conscience. 

Besides,  there  are  whole  classes  of  topics  which  would  be  completely 
ignored  by  us  if  we  were  to  be  guided  only  by  our  own  tastes  and 
feelings  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  One  man  would  dwell  exclusively 
on  doctrinal  matters  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical.  Another,  catching 
the  modem  inflection,  would  sneer  at  doctrine,  and  present  subjects 
without  connecting  them  in  any  remotest  manner  with  the  cross  of 
Christ.  One  would  deal  constantly  with  the  love  of  God,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  text  in  the  Bible  than  the  glorious  declaration  that 
"  God  is  love."  Another  would  be  forever  dwelling  on  the  justice  of 
Qod's  government,  as  if  there,  were  no  fatherly  heart  in  Him  who 
rules  the  world.  One  would  descant  unweariedly  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  be  forever  preaching  on  the  subjects  of  election  and  fore- 
ordination,  foigetting  the  gracious  invitations  which  are  addressed  to 
alL  Another,  in  his  eagerness  to  press  home  these  invitations,  might 
ignore  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  do  dishonour  to  the 
Comforter.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  themselves,  perhaps,  indeed, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  each  would  give  a  defective  presentation 
of  truth. 

Half-truths  are  always  the  most  insidious  forms  of  error,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  half-truths  which  are  so  popular  in  these 
days,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  neglect  of  a  thorough  and  systematic 
expositoiy  treatment  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a  whole.  By  following 
the  plan  which  I  am  advocating,  however,  we  would,  in  course  of  time, 
go  round  the  whole  globe  of  revealed  truth,  and  learn  to  preach  each 
doctrine  in  its  own  proportion,  or,  as  Paul  has  phrased  it, "  To  prophesy 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  faith." 

So,  fj&iin,  we  should  be  led  to  distribute  our  attention  fairly  between 
the  different  books  of  the  Bible  itsell  A  venerable  minister  used  to 
say  that  there  were  always  sounding  in  his  ears  the  cries  of  neglected 
texts  of  Scripture,  saying  to  him, "  Won't  you  show  how  important  we 
are  ? "  So,  I  often  think,  I  hear  the  complaints  of  neglected  books 
of  the  Word  of  God.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  result,  if  only 
for  twelve  months  you  were  to  keep  a  register  of  the  texts  that  are 
preached  from  in  any  one  of  our  sanctuaries.  How  limited  is  the  area 
within  which  we  confine  ourselves  in  the  selection  of  subjects !  Some 
are  constantly  in  the  Old  Testament ;  others  appear  to  think  that  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  are  of  no  use  to  us.  Many  are  passionate  in  their 
devotion  to  the  Psalms ;  and  some  see  no  beauty  in  them  that  they 
shouldbe  desired.  The  Gospels  are  thespecialfavouritesof  some,  and  the 
Epistles  are  too  frequently  ignored  by  dL    Now  it  is  not  safe  to  n^* 
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lect  even  those  books  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  be  the  driest  and 
least  interestmg.  We  should  not  forget  that  it  was  from  the  apparently 
uninviting  pages  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
drew  those  weapons  with  which  He  foiled  the  adversary  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  if  we  will  only  enter  upon  the  work  with  a  devout 
heart,  and  an  earnest  spirit,  we  may  find  the  richest  interest  and  the 
farest  profit,  in  some,  at  first — shaU  I  say  repulsive  ? — portion  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Thus,  take  the  history  of  Nehemiah.  Most  people  would  be  inclined 
to  paas  it  by.  They  would  extend  to  the  book,  as  a  whole,  the 
i^riticism  pronounced  by  a  Scotch  woman  upon  the  tenth  chapter  of  it 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Her  husband  was  reading  that 
portion  of  Scripture  at  family  worship,  and  as,  in  the  failing  light  of 
the  summer  evening,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  making  out  tixe  proper 
names  which  it  contained,  he  said,  "  Jenny,  woman,  bring  a  candle  I " 
*  Deed,  no ! "  was  the  answer ;  "  the  loss  would  be  more  than  the  profit, 
with  that  chapter,  ony  way  I"  But  I  can  testify  from  personal 
•experience,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  series  of  dis- 
courses which  I  have  ever  preached,  was  founded  on  that  book.  Some- 
times the  soil  which  is  most  rugged  on  the  surface,  covers  the  richest 
veins  of  ore ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are 
«een  growing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  Thus  it  is  with  many  of 
the  neglected  books  of  the  Bible,  for  if  we  will  only  dig  beneath  the 
surface  of  them  we  shall  discover  many  mines  of  wealth,  and  by  going 
through  them  all,  we  shall  make  ourselves  "  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works." 

Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  expounding  thus,  we  make 
our  hearers  sharers  with  us  in  our  privil^es. 

So,  as  a  fourth  advantage  of  this  method,  I  name  the  fact  that  it  wUl 
proTnote  Biblical  intelligence  among  our  people.  Those  who  have  not 
investigated  the  matter  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  limited  an 
acquaintance  many  church-goers  have  with  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
They  may  be  acute  in  business,  and  well "  up "  in  all  matters  of 
politics,  while  yet  they  have  never  carefuUy  perused  many  portions  of 
Xhe  Word  of  God.  There  are  whole  books  of  the  Bible  which  to  many 
worshippers  in  our  pews  are  as  much  an  unexplored  territory  as  is  the 
interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Ask  them  to  find  the  prophesy  of 
2ephaniah,  and  see  what  work  they  will  make  of  their  search !  They 
know  the  Gospels  tolerably  well,  but  they  do  not  care  very  much  for  the 
Epistles ;  they  may  have*  read  many  of  the  Psalms  again  and  again, 
but  they  have  little  acquaintance  with,  or  relish  for,  tiie  historical  or 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  When  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  Bright,  with  that  happy  talent  for  giving  appro- 
priate names  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  spoke  of  Mr.  Robert  Ix)we 
and  his  friends,  who  rebelled  against  the  Beform  Bill  of  the  liberal 
leader,  as  having  gone  into  a  cave  of  Adullam,  two  country  members 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  were  overheard  conversing  thus,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  Chamber  of  Parliament :  ''  I  say,  where  did 
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Bright  get  that  illustration  of  his  to-night  about  the  cave  ?  '*  "  Oh/*" 
was  the  reply,  "  I  see  what  you  are  up  to ;  do  you  suppose  I  haven't 
read  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  ?  "  And  yet  these  men  were  tolerably  fair 
senators  according  as  senators  go.  I  am  persuaded  that  most  of  ns  over«» 
rate  the  Biblical  knowledge  of  our  hearers,  and  it  would  be  of  immense 
consequence  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  if  we  should  give  ourselves 
to  the  consecutive  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  Even  if  the  Bible 
were  nothing  more  than  a  valuable  human  production,  its  earnest 
study  would  tend  to  develop  mental  vigour  and  moral  strength.  But 
when  we  take  its  divine  inspiration  and  beneficent  puipose  into  con- 
sideration, it  becomes  infinitely  more  important  that  we  should 
concentrate  our  attention  more  thoroughly  upon  it.  Men  in  the 
parlour,  in  the  closet,  and  in  the  counting-room^  are  overlaying  the 
Word  of  God  beneath  the  mountain  of  new  books  that  are  forever 
issuing  from  the  press ;  therefore,  in  the  pulpit,  we  ministers  should 
more  and  more  exalt  it,  and  seek  to  increase  at  once  the  acquaintance 
of  our  hearers  with  it,  and  their  reverence  for  it.  Truth  is  the 
nutriment  of  the  soul,  and  Bible-truth  is  the  stamina  of  the  spiritual 
life.  It  gives  strength  and  stability  to  Christian  character,  and  he 
who  is  familiar  with  it  is  not  easily  moved  from  the  path  of  duty,  or 
lightly  "tossed  "  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  great  defection  of 
the  Bitualistic  party  in  the  Church  of  England  was  preceded  by  a 
depreciation  of  the  pidpit.  The  preacher  forgot  that  his  mission  was 
to  instruct,  and  so  substituted  a  few  minutes  of  yapid  sentiment  for 
an  earnest  effort  to  expound  the  Scriptures.  Biblical  intelligence  is 
absolutely  essential  to  doctrinal  steadfastness  and  Christian  stability. 
It  is  as  true  now  as  when  the  Psalmist  wrote,  that  he  who  meditates 
in  God's  law  day  and  night,  shall  be  "  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ;  his  lei^  also 
shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

As  a  final  advantage  of  this  method,  I  mention  the  fact,  that  in  iht 
process  of  preparing  his  expository  discourses,  the  preacher  vnil  acquire  a. 
great  store  of  mat&inals  which  he  can  use  for  other  purposes,  and,  in 
particular,  will  have  constantly  suggested  to  him  hesh  subjects  (ot 
topical  sermons.  Max  Miiller  has  entitled  his  essays,  "  Chips  from  a 
Cterman  Workshop,"  indicating  that  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  were  struck  off  in  the  elaboration  by  him  of  his  more 
systematic  works;  and  the  readers  of  the  "Greyson  Letters"  are 
conscious  that  they  consist  of  the  fragments  that  remained  after  tb& 
composition  by  its  authorof  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  Now,  much  in  the- 
same  way  the  Biblical  expositor  is  obliged,  week  after  week,  to  put  aside  a 
great  many  valuable  and  suggestive  thoughts  for  which  he  can  find  no 
appropriate  place  in  his  regular  lectures,  but  which  he  can  use  either 
in  the  illustration  of  other  discourses  or  in  the  construction  of  topical 
sermons.  "  Beading,"  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  maketh  a  foil  man ;"  and 
the  continuous  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  wcMrks  of 
others  on  them,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind  with  ample  stores  from  which 
the  minister  wiU  be  always  drawing  with  advantage  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  hearers. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  sermon,  he  is  working  out  of  n 
treasury  which  he  has  already  acquired ;  in  the  study  of  his  expo- 
sitions, he  is  constantly  laying  up  new  stores.  Every  week  he  gathers 
far  inore  than  he  can  give  in  any  one  discourse ;  but  that  which  he  is 
compelled,  for  the  time,  to  reject^  remains  with  him  as  a  constant 
possession,  and  in  due  season  is  brought  forth  to  enrich  the  minds  of 
liiB  people  and  influence  their  lives. 

In  tins  way,  too,  he  will  be  saved  from  that  most  horrible  of  all 
drudgeries,  the  "hunting  for  a  text;"  for  he  will  always  have  at  hand 
a  host  of  subjects  which  have  been  suggested  to  him,  and  when  he 
chooses  one,  he  will  take  it,  not  from  a  sense  of  constraint  because  he 
must  preach  upon  something,  but  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  because 
he  has  something  which  he  must  preach  upon.  For  many  years,  in  my 
own  ministry,  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  I  had  not  in  my  mind 
a  laige  number  of  subjects,  each  of  which  was,  as  it  were,  eager  to- 
receive  my  first  attention,  but  which  I  was  compelled  to  detain,  that 
it  mi^ht  wait  its  turn ;  and  so  the  question  has  been,  not  What  can  I 
get  to  preach  on  ?  but  rather  Which  one  of  many  topics  has  the  most, 
pressing  claims  and  the  most  immediate  interest  ?  Now,  I  trace  the* 
existence  of  this  state  of  things  to  my  constant  habit  of  expository 
preaching  on  at  least  one  part  of  every  Loixl's  day. 

But  an  example  will  be  to  students  and  ministers  worth  far  more* 
than  any  mere  general  statement  here,  so  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  give  one  chapter  from  my  recent  experience.  It  is  my  duty  to 
prepare  notes  to  the  "International  Lessons"  for  one  of  our  religious 
papers,  and  in  the  course  for  the  three  opening  months  of  last  year 
I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  histories  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,, 
These  books  are  not  generally  accounted  the  most  suggestive  for 
hoiniletic  purposes.  Yet^  after  having  done  what  I  could  to  help  the 
Sunday-School  teachers,  there  remained  on  my  own  hands  the  fol- 
lowing sheaf  of  valuable  texts,  some  of  which  I  have  already  preached 
on,  and  others  are  waiting  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  From 
the  lesson  on  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  I  got  the  phrase,  "  Ye  have 
not  passed  this  way  heretofore,"  suggesting  the  topic  how  to  meet- 
imknown  difficulties ;  from  that  on  the  sin  of  Achan  I  got  the  evil 
influence  of  *  one  man's  sin  on  others,  founded  on  the  words,  "  That 
man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity  " ;  from  that  on  the  division 
of  the  land  I  got  the  expostulation,  ''  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  Grod  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you  ?" 
which  may  be  used  either  as  enforcing  efforts  after  the  attainment  of 
personal  holiness  or  as  stirring  up  to  home  missionary  zeal ;  from  that 
on  the  Promise  broken  I  got  the  words,  **  Th^  followed  other  gods  of 
the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,"  which  may  be 
employed  as  the  starting-point  of  a  discourse  on  conformity  to  the 
prevafling  fashion  of  the  world ;  from  the  story  of  Gideon  I  got  the 
phrase,  "Faint,  yet  pursuing;"  and  from  the  history  of  Samson  I 
obtained  the  dause^  **  Samson  wist  not  that  the  Lord  had  departed 
from  him,"  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  parallel  statement 
regarding  Moses,  that "  he  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  did  shine,'^ 
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^suggested  as  a  subject  "  the  elemeut  of  uncoiisciousnesB  in  character." 
Other  expositors  1  know  would  have  been  drawn  to  other  topics ;  but 
no  man  whose  business  it  is  to  preach,  could  go  over  these  chapters 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  without  having  some  fruitful  themes  sugges* 
ted  to  him;  and  thus,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  topical 
preaching,  the  habit  of  exposition  will  give  new  interest  to  that  also, 
and  will  enable  the  minister  to  present  old  truths  with  constant 
freshness  and  variety.  Hence,  apart  from  the  advantages  which  the 
people  derive  from  it,  I  could  not  afford  to  give  up  my  habit  of 
"  lecturing,"  as  we  Scotchmen  call  it,  because  of  its  influence  on  my 
•own  mind  and  heart. 

But,  in  reply  to  all  my  arguments,  it  will  be  said, ''  Expository 
preaching  is  not  popular.  The  people  do  not  like  it,  and  they  wiU 
not  stand  it."  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  I  have  to  say  that  the  minis- 
ter has  to  consult  the  benefit  of  his  hearers  as  well  as  their  tastes ;  and 
where  the  two  conflict,  he  has  to  prefer  that  which  will  promote  the 
former  rather  than  that  which  will  please  the  latter.  If  he  is  fully 
persuaded  that  they  need  such  instruction  as  Biblical  exposition 
regularly  prosecuted  can  alone  impart,  then  he  ought  to  give  himself  toit, 
-even  at  the  risk  of  creating  some  little  dissatisfaction  atfirst ;  for  hemay 
rely  upon  it,  that  if  he  do  his  work  faithfully  and  well,  they  will  grow 
interested  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  will  come  at  length  to  enjoy  it. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  "great 
sermons  "  and  wishes  to  hear  many  complimentary  expressions  about 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  his  "  effort,"  then  he  will,  leave  off  exposi- 
tion, and  indeed,  in  that  case,  he  had  better  leave  off  preadiing 
altogether,  for  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  such  displays.  But  if  he 
wish  to  honour  Gknl's  truth,  and  if  lus  desire  be  to  hear  his  people  tell 
hha  that  they  have  never  before  so  thoroughly  understood  some  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  or  that  his  explanation  of  a  passage  has  taken  a 
stumbling-block  out  of  their  way  or  put  a  staff  of  strength  into  their 
hands,  he  will  go  on  with  his  expository  work,  content ;  oh,  much 
more  than  content !  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  any 
smallest  degree  the  instrument  of  building  up  the  Christian  character 
of  the  people  of  his  charge. 

But  why  is  this  sort  of  preaching  not  popular  ?  Is  it  not  because 
those  who  have  attempted  it  have  done  so  too  often  without  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  importance,  and  have  gone  on  with  it  in  the  m(xt 
slovenly  and  perfunctory  fftshion  ?  They  have  been  content  to  "  say 
away  "  on  the  passage,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  Scotch  word,  they  have 
^  perlikewed "  awhile,  going  about  it  and  about  it,  until  eveiybody 
hearing  them  has  been^  longing  for  the  amen.  They  have  taken  to 
exposition  because  they  thought  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  do  than  to 
write  sermons,  and  they  have  simply  diluted  the  sayings  of  the  saered 
writer  by  the  watery  additions  of  their  extempore,  not  to  say  ex« 
trumpery,  utterances.  They  have  had  recourse  to  it  with  the  fedings 
of  him  who  said,  "  I  like  to  take  a  whole  chapter  for  a  text,  becauae 
when  I  am  persecuted  in  one  verse,  I  can  flee  to  another." 
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Now  of  course  that  is  fataL  Such  preaching  does  not  deserve  to  be 
popular^  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  our  people  that  it  is  not 
popular.  Let  no  man  who  widhes  to  succeed  in  exposition  imagine 
that  he  can  do  so  without  great  labour.  No  mere  cursory  perusal  of 
the  passage  before  he  goes  to  the  pulpit  will  suffice.  No  hasty  study 
of  it  will  be  enough.  He  needs  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  writer, 
to  recall  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  and  to  live  and 
move  and  have  his  being  for  the  week  in  the  argument  or  narrative,  the 
prophecy  or  parable,  the  psalm  or  supplication,  which  he  is  considering. 
He  must  follow  the  old  canon  of  Bengel :  "  Apply  thy  whole  self  to 
the  text,  and  apply  the  whole  text  to  thyself."  Thus  will  he  discover 
the  "  hidden  treasures  "  in  the  field  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  when  he 
speaks  of  them  to  his  hearers,  his  words  will  have  in  them  that  un- 
mistakeable  ring — that  "  accent  of  conviction,"  as  Mullois  calls  it — 
which  will  make  every  one  feel  that  he  is  in  living  earnest. 

One  thing,  however,  he  must  guard  against.  He  must  not  turn  the 
pulpit  into  the  chair  of  the  exegetical  professor,  and  spend  a  long  time 
in  hunting  down  some  poor  Greek  particle,  or  digging  up  some  obscure 
Hebrew  root.  Processes  are  for  the  study ;  resmts  are  for  the  puipit. 
Our  people  do  not  want  to  know  what  every  Grerman,  English,  or 
American  commentator  has  thought.  When  one  asks  what  time  it  is, 
it  would  be  a  mockery  of  his  request  if  you  should  begin  to  tell  him 
all  the  details  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  or  if  you  should  go  into 
an  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  relative  merits  of  Trinity  church 
clock,  or  Bennet's,  or  the  clock  at  the  railway  depot.  You  look  at 
your  own  watch  and  tell  him  what  its  fingers  point  to,  and  that  is  alL 

So  let  it  be  here.  Do  not  make  your  expository  lecture  a  place  of 
deposit  for  barrowfuls  of  other  men's  opinions,  gathered  from  all  quar- 
ters, but  tell  your  hearers  what  you  have  concluded  for  yourselves, 
with  the  grounds  on  which  your  opinion  rests,  and  then  pass  on  and 
press  the  practical  application  on  the  principle  which  you  have  found 
in  the  passage  to  the  consciences  of  your  people  and  the  circumstances 
of  your  times. 

That  this  kind  of  preaching  will  be  both  profitable  and  popular  has 
been  clearly  proved,  both  from  the  past  history  of  the  pulpit  and  from 
the  success  of  many  living  preachers.  Let  the  young  minister,  there- 
fore, take  courage  and  labour  on  at  it.  Above  all,  let  him  remember 
here,  as  in  all  other  things,  his  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
prayerfully  seeking  that  in  the  closet,  while  he  diligently  does  his  best 
in  Uie  study,  let  hini  go  forward  in  the  confidence  that  he  will  succeed, 
for  God  hath  said,  "  Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour." 

Not  all  at  once  will  the  success  coma  But  it  will  come  as  the 
result  of  these  three  things:  prayer,  perseverance,  and  patience. 
Keep  on,  therefore,  with  resolute  courage,  for  "  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believetk''— TAe  Ministry  of  the  Word.  By  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  New  York.    London :  Nelsou  &  Sons,  Patetnoster  Bow. 
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HECONCnJATION  {concluded). 

XTTE  heartfly  assent  to  the  position  assnmed  by  Dr.  Tonng  and 
Y  V  other  writers  of  the  same  school,  that  the  Christian  recon- 
ciliation originated  in  God  and  not  in  ns,  and  that  it  is  pnielj 
and  solely  a  Divine  work.  We  do  not  deny,  but  strongly  insist  on, 
the  fact  of  Grod's  infinite  love — ^a  love  which  precedes  not  only  our 
merits,  but  even  our  aspirations  and  our  prayers ;  and  of  which  the 
noblest  human  relations  can  afford  no  full  and  adequate  type.  But 
we  have  also  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  position  to  invalidate 
the  assertion  that  the  reconciliation  of  which  we  speak  is  two-fold,  and 
implies  a  removal  of  enmity  and  a  restoration  of  friendship  in  both 
the  parties  between  whom  it  is  brought  about.  God  is  reconciled  to 
ns,  and  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  There  are  in  the  Divine  nature 
elements  which  can  be  understood  only  by  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
indignation,  wrath,  and  anger — ^terms,  in  fact,  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Scripture,  and  sanctioned  also  by  the  calmest  and  most 
enlightened  reason.  They  point  to  no  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  resent- 
ment, or  revenge,  but  are  the  reflex  of  God's  supreme  holiness  and 
inflexible  integrity,  which  He  is  boimd  by  the  very  necessity  of  His 
nature  to  maintain.  And  the  activity  of  His  love  is  seen  not  in  sup- 
pressing these  opposing  sentiments,  but  in  providing  some  means 
whereby  they  may  be  adequately  expressed,  even  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  restoration  of  those  who  have  committed  it  And  it 
certainly  appears  to  ns  that  all  attempts  to  restrict  the  meaning  of 
reconciliation  to  the  cessation  of  our  enmity  towards  God  rest,  as. 
Archbishop  Trench  has  said,  "  not  on  an  unprejudiced  exegesis,  but  on 
a  foregone  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  reality  of  GKkI's  anger 
against  sin." 

But  while  the  a  'priori  considerations,  on  which  we  dwelt  in  our 
previous  paper,  do  not  militate  against  the  meaning  we  claim  for  the 
term,  they  alone  cannot  form  the  ground  of  our  ultimate  decision. 
We  must  minutely  examine  the  principal  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  and  endeavour,  by  the  aid  of  an  unprejudiced  exegesis, "  to  as- 
certain the  sense  or  senses  in  which  it  is  used  there." 

I. 

The  first  passage  which  claims  attention  is  in  Bom.  v«  10, 11—^'  If,, 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  ffis 
Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life.    And 
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not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  b^ 
^hom  we  have  now  received  the  atoaement  (or  reconciliation)."  We 
were  reconciled.  Does  this  mean  3iiaply  that  we  laid  aside  our 
enmity  against  God,  or  that  God  laid  aside  His  enmity  against  us,  or 
are  both  these  thoughts  included  ?  We  shall  obtain  some  clue  to  a 
•decision,  if  we  consider^at  the  outset  the  general  design  of  the  passage. 
And  it  is  evidently  the  apostle's  aim  to  point  out  to  his  readers  the 
.great  blessings  they  already  enjoy,  and  the  still  greater  blessings  they 
will  ultimately  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  God 
stands,  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  We  have  as  a  present  experience 
•"  peace  with  God,"  we  rejoice  also  "  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,"  the 
manifestation  of  His  perfections,  the  participation  of  His  blessedness 
in  heaven,  "  And  not  only  so,  we  glory  in  tribulations  also,"  not 
for  their  own  sake,  bi^t  because  of  the  hallowed  results  they  **  work  " 
in  us  by  means  of  "  the  love  of  God,  which  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  And  what  is  the 
ground  of  our ,  confidence  ?  What  guarantee  have  we  that  our  ex* 
pectations  will  be  fulfilled  ?  This,  that ''  when  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly ;  "  that  "  God  com* 
mended  His  love  toward  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us."  Further  than  this,  if  we,  who  once  were  enemies,  are 
now  justified,  much  more  being  justified  shall  we  be  saved  from  wrath, 
and  having  been  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son  much 
more  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life.  Now  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  apostle  grounds  his  expectation  of  greater  things  than  we  have 
yet  received,  not  on  anything  that  we  have  done  towards  God,  but 
entirely  on  what  God  has  done  towards  us.  His  free  and  unmerited 
mercy,  is  the  one  foundation  of  our  hope.  Our  repentance,  our  re- 
formation, our  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  are  in  their  own  place 
essential,  but  the  apostle  makes  no  mention  of  them  here,  and  his 
language  absolutely  forbids  the  supposition  that  they  form  the  basis 
of  our  triumphant  joy.  That  on  which  he  lays  stress  is  the  love  of 
Ood  displayed  to  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  means  of  our  reconciliation  and  salvation,  the  expression  of  an 
unsought,  undeserved,  and  disinterested  mercy.  The  whole  scope  of 
his  argument  takes  us  away  from  ourselves,  and  all  that  we  have  done, 
and  points  us  to  what  God  has  done.  If  the  reconciliation  were 
simply  the  cessation  of  hostility  and  the  return  to  friendship  on  our 
part,  the  apostle  would  have  mentioned  it  as  a  reason  for  hope,  and 
the  &ct  that  he  is  silent  in  regard  to  it  is  to  our  mind  an  indisputable 
proof  that  he  meant  by  our  reconciliation  something  infinitely 
grander  and  more  momentous  than  any  subjective  change  in  man. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  phrase,  "  we  were  reconciled  to  Grod," 
in  verse  10  is  used  as  an  equivalent,  or  certainly  as  inclusive  of  the 
phrase,  "  being  now  justified  by  His  blood,"  in  verse  9.  In  the  one  case 
the  apostle  argues  from  our  justification  to  our  salvation,  in  the  other 
from  our  reconciliation  to  our  salvation.  ''  Being  justified  we  shall  be 
saved  \  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved,"  the  one  verse  thus  explain* 
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ing  the  other,  the  main  point  of  difference  being  that  in  the  latter 
verse  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  the  life  of  Christ  (at  the  right 
hand  of  God)  as  the  guarantee  of  onr  complete  salvation.  Now,  we 
contend  that  these  two  words  coxdd  not  be  thns  used  if,  by  reconcilia- 
tion, the  apostle  had  here  referred  to  a  change  in  onr  character 
as  related  to  Grod.  For  justification  is  much  more  than  this,  and  refeis 
to  a  judicial  act  of  Grod  which  frees  us  from  condemnation,  deliveisus 
from  the  penalties  of  sin,  and  implies  a  change  of  relation  on  His  side 
as  well  as  on  ours. 

To  the  same  conclusion  we  are  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  time 
when  this  reconciliation  was  effected.  Christ,  by  means  of  whose 
death  we  were  reconciled,  died  for  the  ungodly,  for  men  '^  who  were 
yet  sinners.''  He  brought  this  great  blessing  to  us  *'  when  we  were 
enemies."  In  verse  10  the  main  emphasis  is  on  these  words ;  and  itis 
the  apostle's  aim  to  show  that  if  God  did  so  much  for  us  in  the  state 
of  estrangement  and  alienation  through  the  death  of  Christ  He  will 
do  much  more  for  us  in  our  state  of  reconciliation  through  the  life  of 
Christ  And  as  the  reconciliation  was  effected  when  we  were  enemus^ 
it  could  not  be  the  mere  laying  aside  of  our  enmity,  but  most  denote 
a  change  in  the  relations  of  God.  It  is  He  who  was  reconciled,  and 
who  received  us  into  His  favour.  We  accept  His  fiiendship  and  aie 
ourselves  reconciled,  but  only  as  affected  by  this  change  of  relation  in 
Him. 

Notice,  too,  the  very  striking  clause  at  the  end  of  verse  11 — ^"  By 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement  or  reconciliation "  {ripr 
KaraXKaffiiv).  We  have  received  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  gift  of  God; 
something  altogether  external  to  ourselves,  not  something  which  is  in 
us,  and  which  we  present  as  an  offering  to  God.  He  does  not  receive 
anything  from  us  but  we  receive  something  from  Him.  We  do  not 
return  to  Him  with  the  offer  of  our  repentance,  our  submission,  or 
our  obedience,  but  He  approaches  us  with  the  offer  of  His  friendship, 
and  we  accept  the  offer.  Surely  such  language  as  this  could  never 
have  been  employed  to  indicate  the  fact  that  we  laid  aside  our  enmity 
against  Grod  and  became  His  friends.  ^  We  have  received  the  recon- 
ciliation." 

The  only  other  point  which  calls  for  special  notice  in  this  passage 
is  in  connection  with  the  means  or  instrumerU  of  reconciliation^  It  was 
not  effected  by  a  proclamation  of  mercy,  by  an  expression  of  God's 
willingness  to  pardon  all  returning  penitents  and  to  restore  to  them 
without  further  conditions  the  joy  of  His  salvation.  On  tihe  contiaiy, 
it  is  invariably  associated  with  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  its  pio^ 
curing  cause.  "  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  deaUi  of  Bis  Soiu 
By  Him  we  have  received  the  reconciliation.''  The  condition  in 
which  the  apostle  rejoices  is  not,  therefore,  the  result  of  a  change  in 
us,  but  a  specific  act  of  Christ.  Th6  Divine  favour  is  seemed  for  ns 
by  one  whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  our  Saviour.  We  receive  no 
absolute  unconditional  j^irdon.  Our  guilt  is  not  blotted  out  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  Divine  sovereignty,  but  only  in  consequence  of  ^  the* 
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death  of  His  Soa"    Now  how  are  we  to  explain  this  fact  ?    If  the 
reconciliation  were  exclusively  a  human  process,  the  return  of  man  to 
God,  and  if  there  had  been  no  need  and  (as  some  say)  no  possibility 
of  any  change  in  Him,  how  is  it  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so 
persistently  spoken  of  as  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  has  been  procured  ?    There  must  have  been  some* 
objective  difficulty  which  interfered  with  our  return,  some  hindrance- 
external  to  us,  and  having  relation  to  the  Divine  nature  or  the  Divine 
govertiment,  which  must  first  of  all  be  removed.    Otherwise  simple 
proclamation  of  mercy  would  have  sufficed.    A  clear  authoritative 
assurance  of  God's  compassion,  and  earnest  and  persuasive  exhibition 
of  His  desire  for  our  return,  reiterated  appeals  to  the  conscience  and 
affections  of  men  would  have  answered  the  end  in  view,  and  have* 
afforded  an  ample  reason  for  our  faith,  convinced  us  of  the  reality  and 
depth  of  God's  love,  and  secured  our  peace.    The  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  know   from  this  and  many  other  scriptures,  was  a 
necessity.    Without  it  we  could  not  have  been  saved.    But  apart 
from  the  difficulties  created  by  man's  guilt  and  liability  to  condemna* 
tion  we  can  see  no  necessity  nor  imagine  any.    In  fact,  the  theory  we 
oppose  boldly  asserts  that  outside  of  man  himself,  his  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  his  self-will  and  sin,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ;  that  the  human  heart  is  the  source  and  stronghold  of  aU 
the  difflciUties,  and  that  the  supreme  aim  of  the  Sedeemer's  death 
was  to  '*  storm  and  capture  "  it    But  is  it  really  so  ?    We  cannot 
now  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that  such  a  representation  is  discordant^ 
both  with  the  phenomena  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  and  with  the  plain 
and  emphatic  assertions  of  Scripture,  and  that  we  discord  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  strained  and  unnatural  interpretation.    But  even  if  we 
ignore  that  fact  the  representation  cannot  be  maintained.    Beason 
itself  demands  its  abandonment.    We  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that 
our  Saviour  sought  to  win  the  affections  of  the  human  heart,  and  that' 
this  was  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  His  mission,  but  we  do 
deny  that,  apart  from  the  objective  difficulties  created  by  human 
guilt.  His  death  would  have  been  necessary  to  His  design.    For  as  a 
necessity  must,  on   any   supposition,  be  regarded  the  thing  which 
He  came  into  the  world  to  accomplish.    Now,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reconciliation,  except  in  man,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  simply  to  convince  us  of  the  existence 
in  God  of  an  infinite,  eternal,  ever-active  love-^-a  love  stronger  than 
sin  and  death,  and  thus  to  assure  us,  in  the  lan^piage  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
"that  there  is  a  bond  between  EGm  and  His  creatures  which  no* 
rebeUion  of  theirs  and  no  law  of  His  could  set  aside."     There  is, 
indeed,  in  these  words  the  statement  of  a  precious  and  inspiring 
truth,  but  by  itself  it  is  partial  and  misleading.    Not  for  a  moment 
do  we  hesitate  to  afiSrm  that  '^  God  commended  His  love  towards  us 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."    But  could 
that  death  have  done  so  imless  it  had  secured  for  us  exemption  fironr 
penalties  which  could  not  otb^wise  have  been  escaped,  and  the  en« 
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jojnoaent  of  blessings  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  procured  ? 
To  believe  that  Christ  suffered  inerely  to  convince  us  that  God  is  love 
is  surely  a  strange  and  unnatural  faith,  and  the  sacrifice  which  has 
hitherto  excited  our  reverence  and  trust  becomes  an  act  of  arbitrary 
and  wanton  cruelty.  It  dwindles  into  what  these  theorists  themselves 
so  sternly  denounce — "  a  mere  expedient**'  and  answers  no  great  end  of 
law  and  government.  It  has,  in  that  view,  no  intrinsic  merits ;  its 
force  is  simply  that  of  a  demonstration  intended  to  produce  an  effect 
We  know  not  how,  on  this  supposition,  to  account  for  our  Lord's 
agony  in  prospect  of  the  Cross,  and  His  cry  of  desertion  on  the  Cross. 
Kor  can  our  moral  nature  endorse  the  idea  that  suffering  inflicted  for 
such  a  purpose,  inflicted  unnecessarily,  is  a  proof  of  love.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  the  very  reverse,  and  could  never  bind  mankind  by  cords  of 
affection  and  fidelity  to  the  throne  of  the  EtemaL  Dr.  Crawford,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  "  The  Atonement,"  has  given  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  our  position,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting — 

"Suppose — ^if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  anything  so  unnatural — ^thst  an 
•earthly  King  should  seek  to  conciliate  his  disaffected  sulneots  by  taking  liis 
beloved  son  and  depriving  him  of  life  before  them,  for  no  other  than  the  avowsd 
purpose  of  assuriDg  the  rebel  multitude  that  his  heart  is  fall  of  olemenoy  and 
kindness  towards  them.  How  would  they  be  affected  by  such  a  spectacle  ? 
'Can  we  imagine  that  it  would  have  the  intended  effect  ?  Even  if  the  child 
were  ever  so  willing  a  victim,  cheerfully  placing  his  life  at  his  lather's  disposal, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  the  taking  away  of  that  hfe^  if  no  publio  benefits 
otherwise  unattainable  directly  issued  from  the  sacrifice,  could,  as  an  alleged 
proof  of  love  towards  the  rebels,  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance.  Bather  might  we  suppose  it  to  have  a  tendency  to 
confirm  them  in  their  alienation  firom  a  Sovereign  whose  treatment  of  his  own 
son  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  indicative  of  a  kindly  and  conciliatory 
disposition  toward  his  subjects.  In  like  manner  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  the  sufiSsrings  and  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d  should  be  held  to 
manifest  or  commend  His  Father's  love  to  us  if  they  were  not  the  procuring 
cause  of  our  deliverance  firom  forfeitures  and  penalties  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  averted." 

IL 

Let  us  next  consider  the  words  of  2  Cor.  v.  18,  etseq. — "  All  things 
are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  imto  Himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  yre  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  re- 
conciled to  God.  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.'' 

To  some  extent  our  examination  of  the  previous  passage  will 
enable  us  to  decide  the  significance  of  this,  and  it  will  be  unnecessaiy 
to  discuss  it  at  great  length.    We  may  note  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  reconciliation  ori^nated  in  Ood,  altogether  independently 
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of  maiL  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  based  on  an  accomplished 
fieust,  in  which  we  have  had  no  part  whatsoever.  It  took  place  in  the 
time  of  our  alienation,  "while  we  were  yet  sinners,"  without  our  help 
or  counsel,  or  even  our  knowledge  and  desire.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  a  merely  subjective  reconciliation. 

2.  It  was  effected  hy  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  what  manner  we  have 
already  seen.  It  was  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood  for  the  remission 
of  our  sins,  as  we  are,  moreover,  reminded  in  ver.  21 — '^  He  hath 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  (rod  in  Hinu"  Even  if  we  reject  the  connecting 
particle  ^dp  (for)  we  must  still  allow  that  the  verse  states  the  ground 
of  the  apostle's  ailment  and  appeal,  and,  therefore,  explains  how 
Christ  has  accomplished  the  work  ascribed  to  Him.  The  reconcilia- 
tion originating  in  God  was  efifected  by  Christ's  becoming  sin  for  us, 
and  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  as  to  the  precise  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  it  unquestionably  represents  Christ  as  bearing  our  sina 
as  being  in  some  manner  "  made  a  curse  "  for  them,  as  offering  expia- 
tion for  and  so  removing  them.  The  world  was  estranged  from  God 
and  lying  under  His  wrath.  Christ  by  His  death  furnished  the 
means  of  reconciliation,  apd  in  consequence  of  that  the  message  goes 
forth, "  Be  ye  reconciled  unto  God." 

3.  This  elective  fact  is  further  represented  as  the  ground  and  «m&- 
stance  of  the  apostolic  mission :  "  €rod  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Because  God  was  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself 
in  Christ,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  ti^em ;  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  This  word  or  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation is  evidently  God's  reconciliation,  that  which  God  accom- 
plished in  Christ,  and  it  consists  in  His  non-imputation  to  men  of  their 
trespasses.  He  does  not  treat  them  according  to  their  deserts.  He 
does  not  remember  their  sins  and  enforce  the  merited  penalties.  He 
lays  aside  His  wrath  and  forgives  them,  brings  them  into  relations  of 
friendship,  for  "  He  has  made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  us." 

4  And  that  which  Ood  has  dons  for  us  in  Christ  prepares  the  vxiy 
for  a  farther  process  which  secwres  to  us  the  full  benefUs  of  Christ's  decUh, 
We  pass  from  that  sphere  of  action  in  which  men  have  had  no  part  to 
the  sphere  in  which  we  are  directly  and  powerfully  appealed  to, 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  recognize  the  Divine  interven- 
tion on  our  behalf,  to  accept  its  provisions,  and  submit  our- 
selves to  its  demands.  We  have,  throughout  our  essay,  insisted  on 
the  twofold  aspect  of  the  Christian  reconciliation,  and  it  would  be  in 
some  senses  as  mischievous  to  deny  its  human  as  it  is  to  deny 
its  Divine  aida  It  certainly  involves  man's  reconciliation  of  himself 
to  God.  There  must  be  a  cessation  of  ow  hostility,  a  return  to 
friendliness,  obedience,  and  love.  And  hence  the  aposde  adds,  "  Now 
then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  yon  by 
^8 :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  We 
^nat  pass  over  many  beautiful  and  impressive  thoughts  here  suggested 
^  to  the  condescension,  the  persistency,  and  the  persuasiveness  of 

36 
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God's  love,  and  fix  our  attention  on  the  entreaty,  "  Be  reconciled  to 
.  God."  This  unquestionably  points  to  a  subjective  reconciliation — ^the 
reconciliation  of  men  to  God.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  word 
is  in  the  passive  voice — KaraKKarfqre — and  cannot  mean  "  reconcile 
yourselves,"  but,  according  to  the  ordinary  Greek  usage,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  must  mean,  "  Be  reconciled  by  what  God  has  dona 
Eeceive  the  reconciliation — comply  with  its  demands."  Or,  as  Alfoid 
explains  it,  "  God  is  the  Eeconciler ;  let  this  reconciliation  have  effect  on 
you  ;  enter  into  it  by  faith."  In  this  view,  therefore,  we  cannot,  even 
for  a  moment,  lose  sight  of  that  which  God  has  done  for  us  in  Christ, 
as  the  foundation  of  our  trust  and  hope. 

Our  interpretation  has  now,  we  think,  been  amph/  confirmed,  and 
we  will  not,  therefore,  enter  into  a  formal  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing Scriptures  in  which  the  term  in  question  occurs,  especially  as  they 
have  not  been  brought  into  any  marked  prominence  in  the  modem 
controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  In  Eph.  ii.  16,  the 
apostle  thus  expresses  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  mission :  "  That  He 
might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross."  Here  also 
the  reconciliation  is  mutual.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  It  is  equivalent  to  "  being  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,"  it  results  in  the  proclamation  and  enjojonent  of  peace,  in  the 
unrestrained  ri^t  of  "  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father,"  and  the 
prominent  thought  throughout  is  the  restoration  of  privileges  and 
blessings  forfeited  by  sin,  and  procured  for  us  by  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ.  In  Col.  ii.  20 — 22,  while  the  idea  of  God's  reconciliation  ta 
men  is  present,  it  is  not  so  prominent  as  the  corresponding  idea  o£ 
men's  reconciliation  to  God — ^the  removal  of  their  enmity  by  wicked* 
works — the  conquest  of  their  sin  with  a  view  to  their  complete  and 
absolute  sanctitication  that  they  may  be  presented  "  holy  and  mi>- 
blamable  and  unreprovable  in  His  sight." 

The  argument  we  have  now  concluded  is  a  testimony  to  the  facC^ 
that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary  connection  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  That  death  is,  in  other  words, 
an  Atonement  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  restoration  to  God.  Its 
efficacy  does  not  lie  mainly  or  exclusively  in  its  moral  power,  but  in 
its  power  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  rendered  our  pardon  and 
salvation  impossible.  Apart  from  that  death  (the  Scriptures  teach  us) 
God  could  not  have  received  us  into  His  favour.  It  is  the  one  means 
of  our  salvation.  How  it  efiects  that  salvation,  we  learn  more  clearly 
from  the  cognate  words  redemption,  propitiation,  &c.  But  the 
association  of  reconciliation  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  may  at 
least  show  us  the  authority  with  which  Christ  stands  between  Him 
who  claims  all  souls  as  His  own,  and  willeth  not  the  death  o'f  any,  and 
the  multitudes  who  long  to  approach  Him  that  they  may  obtain  the 
fulness  of  spiritual  life  and  the  joy  of  eternal  rest,  and  how,  standing 
there.  He  limits  as  well  as  reveals  the  pathway  of  return  by  proclaim- 
ing unto  the  world,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  life :  no  man 
4iometh  unto  the  Father  hut  by  Me" 
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"  But  Gk)d  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  seryants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed 
from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  deHyered  you.'^ — ^Bomanb  yL  17« 

Fthis  passage,  the  expression,  ^^  form  of  doctrine,  does  not,  I  think, 
convey  any  very  definite  idea  to  most  readers.  If  enquiry  were 
made  as  to  it^  signification,  we  should  usually  be  told  that  it 
meant  something  like  system  of  religious  truth.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation is  very  questionable.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
formularies  of  Christian  belief  existed  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  written.*  This  Epistle  itself  may  perhaps  be  the  very  first 
attempt  to  produce  such  a  document. 

Our  translators  have  done  violence  to  the  last  words  of  the  text  in 
their  wish  to  give  probability  to  their  rendering  of  this  expression. 
They  translate,  " that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you"  This 
accords  with  the  idea  of  a  formula  of  Christian  doctrine,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Christian  converts.  The  proper  rendering,  however,  is, 
most  manifestly,  "  whereunio  ye  were  ddivered"  language,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  quite  unintelligible  if  such  a  formula  is  here  spoken  of.  I 
therefore  call  in  question  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words.  Let 
us  look  at  them  a  little  more  closely.  Paul  says,  "  Ye  have  obeyed 
from  the  heart  that  type  of  doctrine  whereunto  ye  were  delivered." 
The  word  type  is  retained  from  the  Apostle's  Greek;  and  as  he 
repeatedly  uses  it  in  other  places,  it  is  not  unimportant  that  we  should 
enquire  into  its  meaning  there. 

This  word  is  formed  from  a  Greek  root  signifying  to  strike,  and  has 
for  its  primary  or  natural  signification  the  bruise  or  indentation  pro- 
duced by  a  blow.  If  the  substance  struck  be  easily  indented,  as,  for 
instance,  clay  or  bees'  wax,  and  if  the  substance  impinging  upon  it  be 
hard,  an  impression  is  produced  by  the  blow  which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  face  of  the  object  impressed.  A  vivid  illustration 
is  supplied  by  John  xx.  25,  where  Thomas  says,  "  Except  I  see  in  His 
hands  the  print,  or  type,  of  the  nails."  Obviously,  Thomas  wished  to 
see,  not  wounds  in  general,  but,  wounds  recognisable  as  made  by  nails 
driven  through  the  palms. 

The  use  of  the  word  type  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  especially  in 
his  writings,  of  the  same  period  as  this  Epistle,  is  full  of  interest. 

An  example  occurs  in  Bomans  v.  14,  where  Adam  is  said  to  be  "  a 

*  Perhaps  Bom.  xyL  17  may  be  thought  to  come  in  conflict  with  this  assertion. 
But  "  the  doctrine"  there  appealed  to  is  evidently  the  practical  teaching  which 
naturally  arises  out  of  all  gospel  truth,  however  simple  and  elementsiry.  See 
Titus  ii.  11 — 14.  The  *'  d^tnne  *'  in  the  passage  before  us  is  something  more 
theoretical  and  recondite. 
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type  of  the  coming  one,"  or  of  Christ.  That  is,  as  the  argument  in 
this  chapter  clearly  shows,  Adam  stood  in  a  relation  to  mankind  very 
similar  to  that  occupied  by  Christ,  who  for  the  same  reason  is  called, 
in  1  Corinthians  xv.  45, "  the  last  Adam/'  The  one  answered  in 
important  respects  to  the  other,  and  the  first  symbolized,  or  was  a  type 
or  counterpart  of,  the  second.  The  word  type  is  used  again  in 
1  Cor.  X.,  where  the  Apostle  refers  to  several  facts  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  a9  having  their  close  analogies  in  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  Church.  Those  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  he 
showed,  had  their  baptism,  as  well  as  Christian  believers,  and  like 
them  partook  of  spiritual  food  and  drink.  If  they  were  like  Christians 
in  these  respects,  Christians  must  be  upon  their  guard  not  to  resemble 
them  in  the  transgressions  whereby  they  provoked  the  Lord's  anger, 
of  which  not  a  few  are  enumerated.  "  These  things,"  he  says  in  the 
6th  verse,  *'  became  our  types ; "  or  as  he  adds  yet  more  distinctly  in 
the  llth  verse,  *'  These  things  happened  to  them  typically  ;  *  but  were 
written  with  a  view  to  our  admonishment"  That  is,  the  history  of 
God's  ancient  people  is  a  series  of  types  or  symbols,  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  all  who  come  after  them,  and  who  desire  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  So  he  says,  Bomans  xv.  4,  "  As  many  things 
as  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  instruction  ;  in  order 
that,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  we  might  have 
hope."  These  passages  suffice  to  show  that,  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  the  Apostle  commonly  used  the  word  type  in  the  signification 
of  a  symbol  In  his  later  Epistles,  the  word  generally  means  excanpU 
or  model,  a  sense  very  easily  deduced  from  the  other. 

Keeping  in  view  the  very  significant  use  of  this  word  type  in  the 
passages  referred  to,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  ordinary  translation 
of  the  text  before  us  greatly  weakens,  and  probably  obscures,  the 
Apostle's  meaning ?  " Form  of  doctrine*^  in  the  current  signification 
of  the  word  '*  form,"  leaves  but  a  vague  impression  upon  the  mind 
Type  or  Symbol  of  doctrine  would  certainly  be  better  adapted  to 
stimulate  thought,  although  the  expression  may  appear  to  an  unpre- 
pared mind  somewhat  harsh  and  mysterious. 

There  is,  however,  an  idiom  frequently  employed  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament  which  may  help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
phrase.'l*  Grammarians  regard  this  idiom  as  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew  language,  with  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  all  more  or  less  familiar.  Two  substantives  are  put  together, 
of  which  the  latter,  in  the  Genitive  case,  really  qualifies  the  other 
like  an  adjective.  Lotus  quote  a  few  examples  from  this  very  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans.  We  have  first,  i.  26.  vudij  arliiia^,  passions  of  dUt- 
honour,  or  disgraceful  lusts ;  viL  5,  ra  TradijfJLara  rwv  ufuipTiuv,  ih^ 
passions  of  the  sins,  or  sinful  passions ;  viii.  3,  adp^  a/jLopTia/^f  fl^ 
of  sin,  or  sinful  flesh ;    36,  irpofiara  aifiayi]^,  sheep  of  daughiUT,  or 

*  So  the  passage  reads  in  Lachman's  text 

t  In  classical  Greek  this  idiom  belongs  only  to  the  poeti* 
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slaughter-sheep ;  and  av0paK€^  irvpo^y  coals  of  fire,  or  fiery  coals.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  same  phraseology  from 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Have  we  not  an  instance  of  it 
in  the  passage  before  us  ?  If  so,  ti/tto?  BtSaxn^  "  ^VP^  of  doctrine" 
should  be  rendered  "  doctrinal  type"  or, plainer  still,  "  instructive  type!* 
**  Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  instructive  type  whereunto  ye 
were  delivered." 

Admitting  this  rendering,  which  at  the  least  is  recommended  by 
great  probability,  what  meaning  would  it  convey  ?  What  is  the  type 
or  symbol  to  which  the  Apostle  makes  reference  ?  Surely  we  can- 
not  for  a  moment  fail  to  recognise  it  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  the 
signification  of  which  he  has  so  fully  expounded  in  the  beginning 
of  this  same  chapter:  Baptism,  denoting  Death,  Burial,  and  Eesur- 
rection  to  the  new  life,  is  the  instructive  symbol  to  which  he  here 
refers.  He  believed  that  the  obligations  it  imposed  upon  those  who 
had  submitted  themselves  to  it  ha^  not  been  forgotten.  By  it  they 
had  broken  away  from  the  old  life  of  sin,  had  been  set  free  from 
the  control  of  iniquity,  and  had  become  new  creatures,  living  hence- 
forth as  the  servants  and  children  of  God.  "  God  be  thanked,"  he 
says,  "that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from 
the  heart  that  instructive  ,type  whereunto  ye  were  delivered.  But 
being  set  free  from  sin,   ye  became  servants  of  righteousness,"  &c. 

This  explanation  appeal  to  me  to  be  altogether  unexceptionable, 
and  I  believe  that  the  more  completely  the  whole  chapter  is  studied, 
the  more  thoroughly  this  rendering  will  be  seen  to  harmonize  with 
the  context. 

I  advert  again  to  the  words  which  conclude  the  verse, — '*  where- 
unto ye  were  delivered."  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that 
they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  a  manual  of  Christian  doctrne. 
They  are,  however,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  idea  of  a  symbolical 
rite  submitted  to  by  all  those  who  avowed  themselves  Christians. 
To  that  instructive  type  they  "  were  delivered  "  by  him  who  plunged 
them  beneath  the  baptismal  waters,  and  then  raised  them  up  again 
to  unite  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  They  were  thus  solemnly  and 
publicly  committed  to  the  obligations  symbolized  by  the  ceremony. 
They  themselves  publicly  acknowledged  them,  and  it  became  their 
duty  henceforth  heartily  to  obey  the  instructive  type  which  so  clearly 
set  forth  their  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  reader  will  not  overlook  the  very  interesting  aspect  in  which 
baptism  is  here  presented.  It  is  not  a  rite  submitted  to  once  for 
all, — a  requirement  once  met,  and  thenceforth  uninfluential  over  the 
life  of  the  man  who  has  accepted  it  as  a  divine  ordinance.  It  is  a 
type,  full  of  vital  meaning,  symbolizing  the  most  important  trans- 
formation. The  Christian's  whole  nature  must  continue  to  respond 
to  its  requirements.  "From  the  heart,"  he  must  "obey  it,"  never 
relapsing  into  the  condition  from  which  he  has  been  delivered,  but 
evermore  realizing  the  new  life  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  his 
risen  Lord. 
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COKGBEOATIONAL  HiSTOBY,  1700 — 

1800.  In  Belation  to  Contem- 
poraneous  Events,  Education,  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  Eevivals,  and 
Christian  Missions.  By  John 
Waddington,  D.D.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1876. 

This  is  the  third  instalment  of  the 
elaborate  -work  on  which  Dr.  Wad- 
dington has  for  many  years  past  been 
engaged.  The  first  yolume  comprises 
the  period  from  the  year  1200  to  1567, 
the  second  ^e  period  1567 — 1700,  and 
the  third  the  century  following.  Al- 
though the  author  has  restricted  him- 
self tn  Congregational  History,  there 
is  much  in  his  yolumes  which  con- 
oems  all  the  Free  Churches.  In  fact, 
the  political  relations  of  these  Churches 
are  so  inseparably  identified  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them.  The 
same  iniquitous  laws  were  in  force 
against  them,  they  were  engaged  in 
the  same  struggles  for  ciyil  and  reli- 

fious  liberty,  and  in  relation  to  the 
tate  they  were  one.  ^  It  is,  however, 
of  Congregationalism  in  England  and 
America  tiiat  Dr.  Waddington  writes, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  he  has  given 
us  an   interesting   narrative.       The 
political  struggles   of  the   time  are 
vividly  depicted,  as  is  the  depressed 
state  of  personal  godliness — ^which  was 
probably  lower  in  this  century  tiian  at 
any  other  time  of  our  national  history. 
Speculative   infidelity,   empty   form- 
auty,  open  vice  were  rampant,  and 
Evangehcal  religion,  especially  in  the 
Established  Church,  was   well-nigh 
extinct.      The   steps   by   which   an 
amelioration  was  effected— e.^.,  by  the 
life  and  labours  of  Watts,  Doddridge, 
and  others,  are  pointedly  narrated ; 
the  inner   life  and    history   of  the 
various  Congregational  Churches  are 
unveiled^  and  every  reader  of  these 
pages  will  acquire  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  our 
Nonconformist  ancestors.  The  lojralty 
of  Dissenters  is  triumphantly  vindi- 


cated, and  from  unquestionable  autho- 
rity it  is  proved  that  they  have  ever 
displayed  a  truer  patriotism  than 
many  of  the  devotees  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  freedom  we  to-day  eiyoy 
is  the  result  of  many  a  gallant  and 
self-denying  struggle,  and  has  only 
been  wrung  from  our  statesmen  by  a 
necessity  which  they  could  not  resist 
The  younger  members  of  our  churches, 
and  the  children  in  all  our  families, 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiaiised 
with  the  aspects  of  English,  ecclesi- 
astical history  on  which  Dr.  Wad- 
dington has  here  enlarged.  The 
sketches  of  American  Church  life — 
especially  of  Increase  Mather,  Edwards, 
Brainerd,  and  Dwight — are  deeply  in- 
structive, and  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  book  is  t^at  which  records 
the  failure  of  the  so-called  "  Liberal 
(t.c.,  Eationalistic)  Christianity."  The 
work  of  Ckristian  missions  is  teuched 
on  so  slightly  ^at  the  reference  to  it 
should  scarcely  have  been  placed  on 
the  title  -pa^.  It  is  to  be  discussed  in 
the  concluding  volume  of  the  series. 


Sebmonb  to  thb  Natural  Mas. 
By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38, 
George-street.     1876. 

Wi^  infer  from  the  date  afifixed  to  the 
authors  preface  that  these  sermons 
were  published  in  America  some  five 
years  ago.  If  that  be  so,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  they  have  not  sooner  been 
mtroduced  into  England.  Dr.  Shedd 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  incisive 
thinkers  ;  his  mind  is  of  a  somewhat 
metaphysical  cast,  keen,  penetrating, 
self-reflective,  and  endowed  also  wim 
fine  imaginative  power.  His  theology 
is  of  the  pure  Evangelical  type,  baaed 
upon  a  devout,  painstaking,  and  un- 
flmching  examination  of  the  Divine 
Word.  There  is  an  intense  eameat- 
ness  in  his  style,  and  a  determination 
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to  bring  home  to  his  hearers,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  great  realities  of 
temperance,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment to  oonie.  These  sermons  are 
psychological,  presenting  an  anatomy 
of  the  human  heart,  and  enforcing  on 
it  the  demands  of  the  Divine  law. 
The  author  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
Tague  sentiment,  the  easy  good- 
natured  Gospel,  so  much  in  vegue  in 
our  day,  and  will  not  allow  that  faith 
can  in  any  sense  make  void  the  law. 
His  sermons  are  searching.  They 
pierce  to  the  very  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  They  are  on  such  topics 
as — The  Future  State  a  Self- Conscious 
State;  Ood's  Exhaustive  Knowledge 
of  Man;  All  Mankind  Guilty;  The 
Necessity  of  Divine  Influence ;  The 
Approbation  of  Goodness  not  the  Love 
of  it ;  The  Present  Life  as  related  to 
the  Future;  Faith  the  Sole  Saving 
Aot,  &o.,  &o.  They  bring  before  us  a 
strangely  neglected  aspect  of  the 
Divine  economy  of  salvation,  and  on 
this  ground  we  heartily  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  The  ministry  would 
be  more  enective,  and  our  churches 
would  be  in  a  healthier  spiritual  con- 
dition, if  we  had  more  such  preaching 
as  this. 


A  COMMENTABY  OK  THE    OjELIGINAL 

Text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Horatio  B.  Hackett, 
D.D.  First  Complete  British 
Edition.  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.  Glasgow :  Thomas 
D.  Morison.    1877. 

Db.  Hackett's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  "  is  so  well  and  widely  known  that 
we  need  do  little  more  than  announce 
the  publication  of  a  complete  English 
oditiOD.  Its  worth  has  been  heartilv 
recognised  by  Biblical  scholars  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  its 
popularity  is  sure  to  increase.  We 
can  best  describe  its  character  in  Dr. 
Hackett's  own  words.  "  The  writer," 
he  says,  "has  aimed  at  a  predominant 
object,  and  that  has  been  to  determine 
by  the  rules  of  a  just  philology  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  not 
to  develop  the  practical  applications 
or,  to  any  great  extent,  the  doctrinal 


implications  of  this  meaning.*'  It  is, 
in  tact,  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
Greek  text — the  significance  of  every 
important  word  and  its  relations  to 
other  words  are  determined,  copious 
grammatical  references  and  explana- 
tions are  given,  and  all  requisite 
geographical  and  archaeological  in- 
mrmation  is  presented  in  a  concise 
and  scholarly  form.  Dr.  Green's 
edition  of  Hackett,  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  Bunyan  Library,  has 
many  merits  of  its  own,  especially  its 
terse  and  pithy  translation  and  its 
admirable  appendices,  but,  as  it  was 
intended  for  English  readers,  it  neces- 
sarily omitted  a  large  number  of 
Hackett's  most  characteristic  and 
valuable  criticisms.  The  present 
edition  ought  to  secure  a  large 
circulation.  There  are  two  works 
on  the  Acts  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  inteUigent 
student,  and  they  are  both  perhaps 
indispensable :  Gloag  and  Hackett. 
And  of  the  two  we  decidedly  prefer 
Hackett.  Every  minister,  and  espe- 
cially every  Baptist  minister,  should 
possess  a  copy  of  it.  Whoever  masters 
its  contents'  will  not  only  be  struck 
with  its  broad  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, but  will  find  in  it  a  stimulus  to 
independent  thought  and  a  moral 
inspiration  which  are  the  best  helps 
to  understanding  the  mind  of  the 
Spiri' 


rf. 


Homiletioal  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Job.  By  Thomas 
Bobinson,  D.D.  London :  Richard 
D.  Dickinson,  Farringdon  Street. 
1876. 

We  have  previously  directed  attention 
to  the  •*  preacher's  Homiletical  Com- 
mentary,'* and  expressed  our  belief  that 
it  is  admirably  fitted  to  answer  its 
intended  purpoge.  Dr.  Bobinson  has 
an  evident  adaptation  for  the  work  he 
has  undertaken,  and  throws  off  sug- 
gestive outlines  with  remarkable  ease. 
The  purely  critical  part  of  his  book  is 
too  brief  for  those  who  wish  thoroughly 
to  master  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  gives 
evidence  of  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
great  authorities,  and  often  summa- 
rizes the  results  of  their  ihvestiga* 
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tions  in  a  dear  snccinot  manner.  The 
strong  j>oint  of  the  commentary  is  in 
its  outlines,  which  certainly  rank 
above  the  average  productions  of  that 
class.  They  are  oased  on  a  sound 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  text ;  they 
yield  man^  valuable  suggestions,  and 
ftimish  striking  illustrations  from  the 
author's  wide  reading  in  historical  and 
scientific  as  well  as  in  theological 
literature.  Those  who  have  not  tiie 
means  to  purchase  or  the  time  to 
master  the  larger  and  more  learned 
commentaries  will  find  in  Dr.  Bobin- 
son's  work  an  invaluable  help. 


Thb  Expositor.  September  — 
November.  1876.  London  :  Hod- 
der  &  Stougbton,  Paternoster  Kow. 

Mb.  Cox*s  new  translation  and  notes 
critical  and  practical  on  the  Book  of 
Job  will,  if  completed'  as  they  have 
been  begun,  form  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  his  writings.  He  has  a  fine 
power  of  intuition,  he  is  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar,  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  best  exegetical  literature,  and  can 
present  the  results  of  his  thought  and 
research  in  a  singularly  attractive 
form.  He  is  still  aided  in  his  work 
by  men  of  kindred  mind  and  power 
with  himself.  The  three  expository 
sermons  in  the  October  number  on 
the  great  promise  of  Matt.  xix.  27-29, 
are  among  the  ablest  and  most  sugs^es^ 
tive  we  know,  and  are  written  with  a 
nobleness  and  fervour  of  spirit  which 
irresistibly  bring  the  readier  under 
their  charm.  They  are  the  best  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  that  promise  we  have  yet 
seen,  although  we  do  not  aepree  with 
the  main  position  in  the  third  of  them. 
But  they  will  more  than  repay  a  very 
careful  study. 


ENcoiTRAOEiCEirrs  TO  Faith.  By 
J.  W.  Kimball.  London :  Beli- 
gious  Tract  Society. 

The  author's  aim  is  to  deal  with 
objections  and  difficulties  that  often 
press  upon  the  minds  of  Christians, 
lliese  are  discussed  in  a  calm  and 
thoughtful  manner  which  disdoees 
great  acquaintance  both  with  Divine 
truth  and  the  human  heart.  The 
work  also  deals  with  the  religions 
sentimentalism  and  sensaousness  of 
feeling  too  prevalent  in  the  present 
day,  and  we,  are  glad  to  say,  enforces 
the  spirituality  of  all  Scriptonl 
religion.  Mr.  !Kimbairs  counsels  will 
help  much  to  the  establishment  of  the 
faith  of  intelligent  young  converts. 


Ned  Heathgote's  Model  Enginb. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

John  Dentok's  Fkibnds.  By 
Crona  Temple.  London  :  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. 

Twelve  Motto  Cards  fob  the 
New  Ybar.  Illuminated.  Lon- 
don :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  two  former  items  are  such  books 
as  boys  delight  in.  The  Illuminated 
Cards  are  published  with  space  for 
inserting  the  name  of  any  congrega- 
tion or  school,  and  can  be  had  at  a 
reduced  rate  per  hundred  for  this 
purpose. 

Httrlock  Chase  ;  or,  Axoko  the 
Sussex  Iron  Works.  By  George 
E.  Sargent,  with  illustrations  by 
G.  Du  Maurier.  London :  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. 

This  capital  story,  after  having 
charmed  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
Leisure  Hour,  is  now  published  in 
elegant  attire,  and  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  attractive  presents  of  the 
Christmas  season. 
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ME.  JAMES  KEIGHLEY. 

*'  On  the  10th  inst,  at  4,  Enmore  Park,  South  Norwood,  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law ;  James  Keighley,  late  of  Holmwood,  Upper  Norwood,  and  of  the 
firm  of  J.  Keighley  &  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  and  Foster  Lane,  London,  ased 
66  years."  This  ohituary  notice,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Septemoer 
12th,  wonld  be  read  with  saddened  interest  by  all  who  had  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  Maze  Pond  Chapel  or  Snnday-school  during  the  last  40  years. 
Our  friend  was  bom  at  Hipperholme,  Yorkshire,  in  1811,  his  father  being  a 
farmer.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  that  would  interest  those  who  knew 
him  in  later  yearn.  !He  would  sometimes  say  he  had  followed  the  plough  till 
he  was  twenty  years  old.  About  that  age  he  abandoned  the  farm  for  a  situation 
in  a  warehouse  in  Manchester.  About  a  year  after  he  came  to  London,  and 
united  himself  with  the  church  at  Maze  Pond.  The  Bey.  J.  Watts  was  then 
pastor,  who,  with  his  *'  weird  eloouence,"  attracted  lar^e  congregations,  and 
with  his  tender  sympathy  endeared  himself  to  all  classes  in  the  church.     . 

The  Sunday-school  soon  engaged  our  friend's  energies ;  to  that  work  he  gsve 
himself  with  characteristic  simplicity  and  devotednes^.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  superintendent,  and  year  by  year  till  January,  1876,  he  was 
re-elected  to  that  post.  During  this  long  period  he  retained  the  unabated 
confidence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  each  scholar.  Old 
and  young  were  alike  attached  to  him.  His  attention  to  the  school  was  not 
limited  to  the  Sunday ;  many  a  sick  child  was  cheered  by  a  visit  during  the 
week.  There  was  hardly  a  scholar  in  whom  he  did  not  feel  a  personal  interest, 
while,  as  his  letters  show,  he  watched  oyer  them  with  a  discrimination  equal  to 
his  affection. 

His  deyotion  to  the  Sunday-school  did  not  diminish  his  diligence  in  business. 
For  years  he  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  The  nrm  of  **  Keighley 
Brothers  "  was  widely  known  in  Manchester  and  London.  But  the  success  was 
mingled  with  sad  sorrows.  The  death  of  his  eldest  and  youngest  daughters  in 
quick  succession  touched  his  sensitiye  heart  to  the  quick.  Then,  at  the  close  of 
1872,  came  the  crowning  trouble  of  his  life,  rendered  peculiarly  distressing  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  brother's  death,  when  his  business  failed  through  the 
failure  of  some  in  whom  he  had  placed  unbounded  confidence. 

How  patiently  he  bore  himself  through  all  the  harass  and  fret  incident  to 
such  a  calamity,  and  with  what  Christian  fortitude  he  braced  himself  to  face 
his  difficulties,  and,  if  possible,  retrieye  his  position,  only  his  most  intimate 
friends  know.  Nor  will  they  soon  forget  how,  amid  his  own  grief,  he  was  moro 
concerned  about  the  suffering  his  calamity  might  bring  upon  others,  than  he 
was  about  the  trouble  in  wmch  it  must  inyolye  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
The  simnlicity  and  strength  of  his  faith  are  equally  apparent.  Writing  to  a 
friend  wnen  the  storm  had  just  burst,  he  says,  **  I  am  oyerwhelmed  with  this 
oalamity,  and  know  not  what  to  do.  But  this  I  must  do ;  fiee  to  Qod  for  refu^ 
and  guidance.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  find  Him  a  yery  present  help  in  this 
time  of  need.    I  desire  to  be  humble  and  resigned.'' 

Other  letters,  treasured  by  the  recipients  of  them,  testify  to  his  affectionate 
disposition  and  his  solicitude  in  seeking  for  Christian  decision  amongst  the  young 
people  of  the  school.  Two  such,  bearing  date  more  than  twenty-fiye  years  back — 
saipples  of  many  more— are  lying  before  us,  in  which,  taking  advantage  in  one 
case  of  the  new  year,  and  in  the  other  of  a  recent  baptism,  he  pleads  with 
much  earnestness  for  couseoration  to  Christ. 

His  sendees  were  not  limited  to  the  Sunday-school.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
served  the  church  as  one  of  its  honoured  deacons.  During  this  time  there  were 
five  changes  in  the  pastorate,  andstill  more  serious  changes  in  the  pew,  as  family 
after  family  reluctantly  severed  old  associations  by  removal  from<^theiieig^- 
bourhood.    He  remained  cheering  those  left  behind,  and  inspiring  with  his  own 
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spirit  of  hopefulness  and  devotedness  any  who  might  be  drawn  to  the  place. 
Until  witMn  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  oomjMlled  by  declining  Bti«n|[th 
to  be  absent,  he  was,  as  a  rule,  present  once  a  day  at  diyine  seryioe,  and  twice 
at  tiie  school,  and  every  Monday  evening  at  the  prayer  meeting.  Attached  as 
he  was  to  the  old  walls,  and  the  neighbourhood  so  familiar  to  him,  he  threw 
himself  very  heartily  into  the  scheme  for  building  a  new  chapel,  when  he  saw 
its  necessity.  His  gift  of  £50  helped,  with  three  similar  contributions,  to  form 
the  "  Buildmg  Fund."  Among  the  last  letters  he  wrote  in  connection  with 
Maze  Pond  was  one  to  the  treasurer,  enclosing  a  cheque  of  £10,  an  expression 
of  his  unabated  interest  in  the  new  diapel  scheme.  In  his  last  interview  with 
his  pastor,  this,  amongst  other  topics,  engaged  their  conversation ;  though  with  a 
prescience  afterwards  justified  by  events,  he  feared  he  should  not  be  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer  stone. 

Wil^  such  a  life  behind,  one  need  not  ask  too  anxiously  what  was  the  dosing 
scene.  It  was  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  his  life.  He  had  no  other  hope 
save  Christ  Jesus.  He  found  Him  all  sufficient.  He  knew  in  whom  he  had 
believed. 

Our  friend's  nazne  may  not  be  found  very  often,  or  associated  with  very  hjf» 
figures,  in  the  printed  reports  of  Societios ;  his  good  deeds  and  his  liberality 
were  of  a  strictly  private  nature.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  those  who  were  in 
sorrow  of  any  kind  had  the  first  claim  upon  his  sympathy  and  help.  He 
cheered  the  doubting  and  raised  the  fallen,  commercially  as  well  as  morally. 
If  he  did  not  seem  to  possess  any  one  talent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  he  had  the 
best  of  all  talents,  the  gift  of  using  all  the  talents  he  had  quietly,  unoetenta- 
tiously,  but  to  the  best  advantage.  Judgment  and  affection  alike  suggest  the 
epitaph,  **  Good  and  faithful  Servant." 
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NEW  CHUEOHES  FOEMED. 
Dumbarton,  October  15th. 
Luppitt,  Honiton,  November  5th. 

NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 
Dorking,  October  25ih. 
Govan,  N.B.,  October  21si 
Wood  Green,  Middlesex,  November  2nd. 

INYITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Bigwood,  Bev.  J.,  Boehampton. 
Bax,  Bev.  A.  (Battersea),  Salter's-hill,  Islington. 
Charles,  Bev.  F.,  Brookside,  Darlington. 
Evans,  Bev.  "WfBristol  College),  Hockley. 

Higgins,  Bev.  W.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  College),  St.  George*8-fit.|  Ipewidu 
Lawrence,  Bev.  W.  (GiUingham),  Westbuiy,  Wilts. 
Williams,  Bev.  J.  (Abergavennj),  Hereford. 
Lloyd,  Bev.  J.  (Pontypool),  BnerclilFe,  Lancashire. 

BECOGNITION  SEBVICES. 
Dartmouth,  Bev.  E.  T.  Davies,  October  18th. 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  Bev.  J.  CoUins,  October  31st. 
Pontypool,  Bev.  J.  Tucker,  October  11th. 
Bomney-street,  Westminster,  Bev.  H.  Tarrant,  November  7th.  - 
Wem,  Salop,  Bev.  B.  Bichards,  October  9th. 

BESIGNATI0N8. 
Aldis,  Bev.  J.,  Geo^-street,  Plymouth. 
JennmgSy  Bev.  D.,  Evesham. 
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